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Position  Developer 
\ 


Writing  Glider  —  Practical  and  Educational 

FOR  RIGHT  AND  LEFT-HANDED  WRITERS 

Establishes  simultaneously  and  instantly  through  kinaesthetic  sensation  the  following: 
Thumb  Position  Slant  of  Paper 

Finger  Position  Slant  of  Penholder 

Wrist  Position  Slant  of  Writing 

Heel  of  Hand  Position  Arm  Movement 

Salient  Features 

1.  Fits  any  hand. 

2.  Accommodates  any  pencil,  penholder,  either  straight  or  oblique,  fountain  pen,  or 
crayola. 

3.  Allows  pencil  or  penholder  to  be  removed  from  glider  without  disengaging  the  finger 
from  the  writing  instrument;  thereby,  retaining  the  kinaesthetically  correct  hand 
position  and  arm  movement. 

4.  Is  made  for  left-handed  writers  as  well  as  for  right-handed  writers. 

5.  Is  made  from  20-gage  aluminum. 

6.  It  may  be  purchased  in  the  following  colors  :  Red,  gold,  green,  black,  orange,  and 
silver.     It  may  also  be  purchased  plain. 

7.  Weighs  less  than  one-half  an  ounce  and  is  indestructible  which  is  extremely  efficient 
and  economical. 

8.  A  set  of  six  or  seven  gliders  which  includes  a  left-hand  glider  is  sufficient  for  a 
room  of  forty  pupils. 

9.  Adapts  itself  to  any   system  of  writing. 

PRICES 

1   Plain  Glider,  35c  1   Plated  Glider,  45c 

1   Dozen  Plain  Gliders,  $3.60  1    Dozen   Plated  Gliders,    $4.50 

12  Dozen  Plain  Gliders,  $3.50  per  dozen  12  Dozen  Plated  Gliders,  $4.40  per  dozen 

AU  of  the  above  prices  are  postpaid 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Company 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Our  complete  catalogue  lists  97  sizes  and  styles 
of  Lettering  Pens,  20  shades  Lettering  Ink,  a 
variety  of  practical  Text  Books  on  Lettering, 
sample  Pen  Lettering  in  colors,  and  many  other 
items  for  ticket  and  show  card  instruction.  This 
catalogue   will    be   mailed    free   upon    request. 

Wholesale  Rates  to  Schools  Using 
Goods  in  Quantities. 

THE  NEWTON  LETTERING  PEN  CO. 

Dept.    S,   Pontiac,   Michigan,   U.   S.   A. 


Esterbrook  Nos. 
556  —  128  — 
1000—761  — 
•153,  are  the 
school  pens  of 
A  merica 


.  .  .  when  they  are  taught 
with  Esterbrook  pens,  the 
smoothest,  easiest  pens  for  pen- 
manship instruction. 

As  the  pupils  use  the  Esterbrook 
pens,  the  action  is  so  even  that 
their  minds  are  free  to  concen- 
trate on  the  work  they  are  doing 
rather  llian  on  the  tools  they 
are  using. 

ESTERBOOK  PEN  CO.,  62  Cooper  St.,  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  or  BROWN  BROS,  Ltd., 
Toronto,    Canada 


Know  How  Business-Like  Business   Writing  Can  Be! 

V^OUR  students  will  find  Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing 
-*■  Ink  the  better  business  ink  that  exacting  business  men 
have  found  it.  They  will  like  its  clean,  distinctive  lines, 
its  writing  ease — its  everlasting  legibility,  clarity  and  beauty 
that  enhance  alike  the  appearance  of  classwork,  bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship  and  all  business  writing.  Costs  no  more 
than   other  inks.     Can   be   used   in   plain   or   fountain   pens. 

Send  for  free  sample  of  Eternal  today — and  be   sure  to  mention   this 
magazine    and    your    school. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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JET  BLACK- NEVER  tlDEW'M  C'f  l«.M\SI  CHEMICAL* 

For  Steel  Pens  &  Fountain  Pens 


Big  Money  in 
Court  Reporting 

— And  it's  a  profession  that  is 
not  crowded. 

Gregg  College  maintains  an  extraordinarily 
efficient  department  for  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. It  thoroughly  prepares  for  actual  court 
and  convention  reporting. 

This  course  is  in  charge  of  expert  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  reporters.  All  gradu- 
ates are  employed. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  may  enter 
any  week.  Progress  is  individual.  Write 
today  for   free   Book   of   Facts. 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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New  Gregg  Books 


The  Gregg  Shorthand  Junior  Manual, 

Anniversary  Edition  (Gregg) $1.50 

A     simple     presentation     for     the     pre-vocational     study     of 
shorthand    in    Junior    High    Schools. 

Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the 

Analytical  Method   (Frick) $2.00 

A   complete    teacher's    manual    with    plans,    procedures    and 
materials   for   teaching   by    the    analytical   method. 

Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  Teaching 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  (Rollinson) $2.80 


nplete  tea 
of  the  36  units 
Shorthand   Man 


'ith   specimen  tests   for  each 
rsary    Edition   of   the    Gregg 


Rollinson  Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests 

(Rollinson) In    Preparation 


A  series  of   12  objective   tests — one  for  each   chapte 
Gregg   Shorthand    Manual,   Anniversary    Edition. 

Dictation  for  Beginners    (Bisbee) 

Sentences    and    letters    set    in    type,    supplementing 


of  the   Ma 


72c 

the    36 


60c 

Set    in 

$1.20 

sh  em- 
d  type. 

$1.00 

cresting 


Short  Business  Letters  for  Dictation 
(Gross)    _ 

Five    hundred    letters,    none    over    60    words    long, 
type.     For   use   after   Chapter   IX  of   the   Manual. 

Transcription   Drills    (Ross) 

Unusually  valuable   in   teaching  transcription.     Engl 
phasized  throughout.     Printed   in  both   shorthand  ar 

Congressional  Record  Dictation  (Leslie) . 

Unedited    speeches   of   Congressmen.     Unusually    int 
and   practical   for   advanced   classes.     Set   in   type. 

Five  Thousand  Most-Used  Shorthand 

Forms    (Gregg) In   Preparation 

The    Horn    I,ist     classified    by    paragraphs    of    the     Gregg 
Shorthand    Manual,    Anniversary    Edition. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  60c 

A   shorthand  reader. 

Rip    Van    Winkle 28c 

A   shorthand  reader. 

The  Great  Stone  Face 24c 

A   shorthand  reader. 

Conveyances  and  Other  Legal  Forms, 

Canadian  Edition  (Brown) 80c 


The 


il.nla 


nly   used    legal    forms,   reproduced 
Words    counted    for    dictation.      Large    shorth 


fac- 


Stenographie  Gregg  (Senecal)   $1.50 

An  entirely  new   French   adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

Gregg  Typing,  Book  I 

(SoRelle   &    Smith) .$1.50 

The  first  book  of  a  new  series  of  typing  texts.  Book  I 
completes  the  entire  cycle  of  typing  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion   to    all    typing    assignments    in    the    modern    business 


Gregg  Typing  Book  II 
(SoRelle   &   Smith) 


The     advanced     or     finishing     course, 
skill   to  business  office   assignments. 


$1.20 

applying     typewriter 


Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course 

(SoRelle   &   Smith) $1.50 

Books  I  and  II  bound  under  one  cover. 

High  School  Typewriting  Course, 

paper  cover   (Roszell  and  Hewitt) 52c 

A  first-year  typewriting  course   for  Canadian   high   schools. 


Published  Since 
September,  1930 


Secretarial  Studies,  Intensive 

Course  (SoRelle,  Gregg  and  Roszell) $1.60 

An     intensive     secretarial     training     course     for     Canadian 
schools. 

Secretarial    Problems    (Haynes) 60c 

Contains    outlines    and    problems    for   a    complete    course    in 
secretarial   training. 

Office  Machine  Practice 

Series  (Katenkamp) 
No.  1  The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine. ,48c 
No.  2  The  Burroughs  Calculator     _ 48c 


A  series  of  booklets 
ing  practical  probler 
Largely    self-instruct 


in  office  machine  practice,  contain- 
and  illustrations  of  all  operations. 
:.      Other    booklets    to    follow    soon. 


General  Business  Science, 

Part  III  (Jones  &  Holtsclaw) $1.00 

Extends  the  new  type  of  business  education  presented  in 
Parts  I  and  II  into  the  fields  of  thrift,  budget  making  and 
the  nontechnical  records  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
individual,   the   family,   the   farmer,   and   the   small   business 

Projects  in  Business  Science, 

Part  III  (Jones  &  Holtsclaw) $1.00 

For  use  with  the  text,  General  Business  Science— Part  III. 
Each  of  its  projects  will  add  something  essential  to  the 
business  education  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  general 
education   of  every   citizen. 

Objective  Tests  in  Business  Science 
Specimen  Set,  Complete 
(Jcnes  &  Bertschi) net  50c 

A  series  of  objective  tests  on  each  unit  in  General  Busi- 
ness   Science.      Also    semi-final   and    final    tests. 

Teaching  Plans  for  General  Business 
Science  and  Projects 
(Jones  &   Bertschi) $1.00 

A  261-page  handbook  containing  a  detailed  teaching  pro- 
gram for  each  unit  and  project  in  General  Business  Science, 
Parts  I  and  II  combined. 

Rational  Objective  Tests  in  Commercial 
Law  (25  Tests)  50c 

A  set  of  four  true-false  tests  for  use  upon  completion  of 
the  commercial  law  course. 

Findlay-Gregg  French  Records 

(with  transcript)  __r $12.75 

A  set  of  phonograph  records  made  by  French  children, 
selected  from  the  famous  "Theatre  du  Petit  Monds,"  por- 
traying- the  daily  life  of  an  educated  French  family.  A 
highly  interesting  and  successful  way  to  teach  French  to 
young  people. 

Shorthand  Speed  Dictation  Records 

Set   of   six   12- inch   records. 

United  States  $6.75 

Canada   $9.00 

Condensed  Rules  for  English 

Composition    (Gray)    25c 

A  collection  of  rules  and  examples  covering  the  prin- 
ciples of  punctuation,  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Gregg  Handwriting,  Canadian  Edition 

(Gregg  &  Champion) 44c 

An  original  and  scientific  method  of  teaching  fluent  and 
rapid    handwriting. 


Our  nearest  office  will  send  you  full  information  regarding  any  of  these  books. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


Boston 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 


Suratur 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ACTIVITY? 

By  MISS  BERTHA  E.  ROBERTS, 
Deputy  Superintendent  in  charge  of  Elementary  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

(Reprinted  from  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  Bulletin) 


"The  children  have  an  interesting 
time,  no  doubt,  but  what  have  they 
learned?  If  the  children  start  their 
own  activities  and  go  ahead  by  them- 
selves what  is  left  for  the  teacher  to 
do?  Doesn't  she  teach  any  more?" 
Questions  such  as  these  are  in  the 
minds  of  many  an  anxious  and  intelli- 
gent parent  who  looks  dubiously  at  the 
new  education. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  sin- 
cere, inexperienced,  yet  conscientious 
new  teacher  who  says,  "What  is  an 
activity?  May  the  teacher  start  it? 
What  do  you  do  to  stop  it?" 

Is  it  wholly  subject  matter?  Is  it 
something  that  the  teacher  must  keep 
out  of?  If  you  make  something,  is 
it  called  an  activity?  Some  people 
believe  that  children  must  move  and 
then  it  is  an  activity.  Others  believe 
that  socialized  recitations  make  an 
activity,  or  that  you  cannot  have  an 
activity  program  unless  you  have 
special  equipment.  Others  believe 
that  there  must  be  something  alive. 
Still  again  it  is  thought  that  we  must 
have  child  expression,  child  freedom, 
that  children  must  move. 

An  activity  may  involve  all  or  only 
a  few  of  these. 

Grouping  children  is  not  an  activity. 
Something  alive  is  not  an  activity. 
Having  movable  chairs  is  not  an  ac- 
tivity. Children  moving  about  is  not 
an  activity.  The  question  is,  "What 
is  an  activity?"  We  might  ask,  "What 
is  a  table?  The  answer  is  "Some- 
thing that  has  four  legs,  is  made  of 
wood  and  is  three  feet  high."  How- 
ever, we  might  say  that  a  table  is 
something  that  serves  a  given  purpose. 

So  we  come  to  this  question — What 
is  the  purpose  of  an  activity?     Why 
have  one  ?     How  has  it  gotten  into  a 
program?     What  is  it  good  for?    Was 
it   a   change  we   needed   in   our   educa- 
tional   program?      Was    it    because    of 
weaknesses  in  the  school?     If  so,  what 
were   these   weaknesses? 

A  study  of  why  children  leave  school 
resulted  in  the  finding  that  fifty  per 
cent  left  school  because  they  hated  it ! 


They  did  not  find  in  the  school  what 
they  wanted.  Schools  did  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  children. 

Child  curiosity  is  a  natural  thing  and 
child  growth  is  a  natural  process  and 
that  is  why  children  are  averse  to  go- 
ing to  school.  We  have  not  enough 
natural  things.  Children  do  not  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  themselves  grow. 
In  other  words,  school  is  not  satisfy- 
ing. Most  schools  lack  interest.  We 
should  not  misunderstand,  however, 
this  point — it  is  not  intended  that  a 
child  should  do  only  that  which  he 
likes  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teacher    should    stimulate    children    to 


nulate  children  to  like  to  do  things" 
Miss  Roberts  urges  teachers 

like   to  do  things. 

The  trouble  with  some  of  the  schools 
today  is — 

1.  That   there   is  a  lack  of  interest. 

2.  That  we,  as  adults,  organize  ma- 
terial  about    academic    subjects.     This 


organization  is  not  a  psychological  one. 
Often  subject  matter  has  to  be  memo- 
rized. It  is  not  understood.  It  is  not 
used  and  it  is  not  practical.  Interest 
is  not  aroused.  In  other  words,  the 
unreality  of  subject  matter  and  the  use 
of  logical  arrangements  minus  interest, 
understanding  and  need  is  the  second 
lack. 

3.  Action  is  based  upon  emotion. 
Formalism  does  not  invite  action.  So- 
cial relationships  are  lacking  in  the 
school.  The  teacher  is  in  control  and 
she  bui)ds  up  social  contacts  which  bar 
the  child. 

4.  The  child  has  active  physical 
life  outside  the  school,  while  indoors 
there  is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for 
movement. 

5.  All  children  move  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  same  pace.  There  is 
little  recognition  of  the  individual 
child.  All  are  given  the  same  task 
with  limited  provision  for  individual 
growth   and   development. 

6.  The  philosophy  and  psychology 
of  learning  are  not  practiced. 

The  unfolding  process  should  be 
our  goal  —  not  the  pouring  in.  Indi- 
vidual growth  and  development  should 
be  recognized  and  provided  for.  The 
school  should  give  opportunity  for 
pupils  to  appraise  their  own  efforts. 
The  teacher's  preparation  should  in- 
clude subject  matter  in  which  there  is 
understanding  and  power  to  meet  chil- 
dren's problems.  She  should  discard 
unneeded  subject  matter  and  keep 
only  the  worth  while.  Pupils  should 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  plan 
and  organize,  to  evaluate,  and  to 
make   judgments. 

One  justification  for  an  activity  is 
that  we  wish  to  change  and  throw 
aside  the  old  and  remedy  mistakes 
which  have  been  made.  Is  the  activity 
program  serving  this  purpose?  If  an 
activity  is  to  eliminate  weaknesses, 
then  subject  matter  must  be  real,  and 
situations  for  social  relationships  must 
be  provided.  These  in  turn  will  pro- 
mote good  habits  and  the  natural 
(See  page   15) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
Bv  E.  A.  LUPFER 


ARTICLE  ONE 

The  Aim 

Two  aims  have  been  kept  in  mind 
in  preparing  this  course.  The  first 
is  to  help  the  students  develop,  with  as 
little  time  and  effort  as  possible,  better 
handwriting  with  which  they  can 
readily  use  in  expression.  The  other 
aim  is  to  help  teachers  to  teach  the 
subject  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency. 
Position 

While  hands  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  shape,  making  it  impossible  for  all 
persons  to  write  in  the  same  way,  it 
is  well  for  all  to  try  to  assume  a  good 
standard  position  such  as  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  describe  and  illustrate.  As 
they    acquire    skill    and    knowledge    of 


tin-  subject  slight  individualities  may 
be  permitted.  Care  must  be  exerted 
in  determining  wrong  habit  from 
natural  individuality. 

Position    of    Body 

A  good  healthful  position  is  essential 
in  handwriting.  It  is  one  which  not 
only  promotes  good  handwriting  but  is 
conducive  to  good  health.  If  the  body 
is  humped  over  it  does  not  give  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  a  chance  to 
properly  function.  Continued  improper 
position  will  eventually  produce  ill  ef- 
fects  on  the   health. 

If  the  eyes  are  held  too  near  the 
work,  eye  strain  is  liable  to  result. 
Therefore,  sit  up,  don't  slump.  Sit 
well   back  in  the   chair,   keep   the  back 


straight.  Keep  the  feet  on  the  floor 
to  balance  the  body.  To  keep  the 
spine  straight  the  elbows  should  be 
evenly  on  or  off  the  desk.  Preferably 
about  an  inch  off  the  desk.  Face  the 
desk.  Keep  the  eyes  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  work  and  the  head 
up,   not  turned   sideways. 

Position    of   the    Hand 

Hold  the  pen  in  a  natural  way.  Let 
the  fingers  curve  naturally  as  though 
grasping  a  small  ball.  No  one  muscle, 
or  part  of  the  hand,  should  be  ten- 
sioned,  for  where  part  of  the  hand  is 
tightened  a  free  action  is  restricted 
and  a  poor  line  is  the  result.  Avoid 
cramping  any  part  of  the  hand.  In 
free    writing    much    depends    upon    the 


used  by  the  author.  Study  the  hand,  the 
e  general  posture.  Help  each  pupil  to 
ich    should    be    easy — not    cramped. 


ihows   how   to  hold   the  pen,  how   to  curve   the  fingers 

how    the    hand    rests    on    the    third    and    fourth    fingers.  See 

the    pen    crosses    the    knuckles.      The    thumb   is   back    of  the    i 
the    first   finger. 


Have  the  pupils  work  first  at  the  blackboard,  or  especially  on 
those  things  with  which  they  have  difficulty.  The  large,  free  motion 
used  al  the  blackboard  will  help  at  the  desk.  The  above  picture 
of  Mr.  Zaner's  hand  shows  the  proper  way  to  hold  the  chalk.  It 
you  have  any  questions  to  ask  about  blackboard  or  any  hand- 
writing questions,   write  to  the   Business   Educator, 


The  author,  in  posing  for  these  illustrations,  ha 
demonstrate  position  so  clearly  that  all  who  study 
assume  an  easy,  correct  position. 
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speed  of  the  hand.  If  we  draw  the 
letters  out  slowly  a  poor,  wabbly  line 
is  the  result.  More  momentum' gives 
a  free  smooth  line.  Therefore,  keep 
the  hand  up  on  the  nails  or  ends  of 
the  fingers.  Don't  let  the  wrist  touch. 
In  other  words,  write  with  a  free  hand. 
The  arm  rests  on  the  muscles  below 
the  elbow  and  the  hand  rests  on  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers.  Have  the 
penholder  point  somewhere  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow.  Avoid 
letting  the  hand  turn  over  on  the  side. 
Though  an  absolutely  flat  wrist  is  not 
necessary  and  in  most  cases  not  ad- 
visable,  it  is  good  to  keep  the  top 
of  the  wrist  pointing  towards  the  ceil- 
ing. The  penholder  should  be  held  by 
the  thumb,  first  and  second  finger. 
They  should  completely  encircle  the 
penholder  with  the  first  finger  on  top, 
the  second  finger  against  the  right  side 
extended  down  so  that  the  penholder 
crosses  the  finger  about  the  base  of 
the  nail.  The  thumb  should  press  the 
penholder  against  the  first  and  second 
fingers.  The  thumb  should  always  be 
back  of  the  end  of  the  first  finger  and 
never  extended  out  beyond  the  first 
finger.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cramped 
position  may  result  if  the  thumb  is 
pulled  back  on  the  holder  past  the 
first  or  second  joint  of  the  first  finger. 
Be  natural.  Imagine  that  you  are  hold- 
ing a  small  rubber  ball  in  the  hand. 
Try  doubling  up  a  piece  of  paper  like 
a  ball  and  place  it  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  This  will  give  you  about  the 
right  curvature  of  the  fingers.  The 
penholder  should  cross  at  about  the 
knuckles.  It  should  not  be  dropped 
down  too  low  nor  be  held  too  high. 
The  above  instructions  applv  to  left- 
handed   writers   also. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  no 
two  hands  are  the  same  in  shape. 
Therefore,  a  slight  variation  in  position 
may   be   expected.      We   would   aim   at 


The  aim  of  this  photograph  is  to  show 
how  the  fingers  encircle  the  penholder.  The 
first  finger  is  on  top  of  the  pen.  the  sec- 
ond finger  is  underneath,  and  the  thumb 
is  on  the  left  side  of  the  holder.  Hold  your 
hand  up  in  the  air  and  see  if  your  fingers 
are  in  abou  tthe  same  position.  Notice 
how  the  fingers  are  held  together  and 
curbed   without  cramping. 


The  above  shows  the  proper  position  which  should  be  assumed 
by  the  left-handed  writer.  Probably  not  enough  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  left-handed  writers  in  the  past.  Teachers  should  see 
that  they  do  not  twist  around  and  try  to  write  upside  down. 


the  standard  position  and  allow  a  slight 
variation  as  the  pupils  seem  to  do  bet- 
ter work.  However,  a  poor  unnatural 
position  should  be  discouraged  and  pu- 
pils should  first  try  to  imitate  the 
standard  position  in  order  to  find  out 
what  is  natural  and  what  is  an  incor- 
rect habit. 

The    Left-Hand   Position 

A  small  percent  of  people  are  left- 
handed.  Many  can  be  successfully 
changed  to  right-handed  writers.  Some 
object  to  changing  while  it  is  not  ad- 
visable for  others  to  change.  Teachers 
should  consider  every  angle  of  each 
case  before  advising  a  change. 

Where  pupils  write  with  the  left 
hand  see  that  the  paper  is  placed  in 
the  proper  position  which  is  the  re- 
verse position  from  that  advised  for 
right-handed   persons. 


The   Paper 

The  paper  should  be  about  8x10 
inches  ruled  with  three-eights  inch 
lines.  Place  the  paper  as  shown  in  il- 
lustration. Notice  that  a  line  drawn 
from  one  corner  of  the  desk  to  the 
other  would  be  parallel  to  ruled  lines 
on  your  paper. 

A    First    Specimen 

Write  two  specimens  containing  an 
alphabet,  capitals,  small  letters,  figures 
and   the    following   sentence  : 

"This  is  a  specimen  of  my  writing 
when  beginning  to  practice  the  course 
of   lessons    in   The    Business    Educator 

this  ( date) 

(name) 

Send   one   to   the   Business   Educator 


and  save  one  for  future  comparison. 
Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  five  send- 
ing in  specimens  showing  the  most 
improvement  made  by  practicing  from 
this  course. 


This  illustration  shows  the  slant  of  the 
paper  for  both  the  left  and  right-handed 
position. 

Class   and    Individual    Instruction 

All  pupils  do  not  have  the  same  diffi- 
culties, but  some  difficulties  are  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  pupils.  Therefore, 
class  instruction  should  be  given  which 
will  benefit  the  entire  class.  The  in- 
dividual difficulties  met  with  by  each 
pupil  should  be  handled  by  individual 
instruction. 

In  presenting  these  lessons  we  shall 
take  up  the  common  errors.  The  teach- 
ers should  help  the  pupils  individually 
on  special  difficulties. 


To   show   the   position   as  the   pupil 
s   the   aim   of  this  photograph. 
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^  qt: 
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This  alphabet  shows  the  style  of  letters  which  will  be  used  in  this  course  of  lessons.     Use  it  for  reference 


In  beginning  this' course  of  lessons  be  sure  that  proper  healthful  position  is  understood.  Read  and  re-read  the  in- 
structions on  position.  Be  patient  in  describing  position  to  the  class.  Begin  by  writing  the  above  sentence  which  is  a 
reminder  to  sit  in  the  proper  position.     Save  your  first  sentence  for  later  comparison. 

We  shall  now  begin  to  tear  the  sentence  apart  and  work  on  material  with  the  view  of  improving.  We  shall  take 
the  letters  systematically  and  discuss  and  drill  upon  them.  The  teacher  should  assist  the  pupils  in  finding  weak  spots 
in  the   individual   pupil's   writing  which   should  be   improved.     Do  as  much  of  this  individual  work  as  time  will  permit. 


cro'O'Q'O' 


No.  2 — While  there  is  a  tendency  today  to  improve  writing  by  actual  writing,  there  is  still  need  of  some  formal  exer- 
cise work.  We  are,  therefore,  presenting  the  direct  oval  one  space  high.  Retrace  this  oval  six  times  to  the  count 
of  1,-2-3-4-5-6.  Both  exercises  on  this  line  are  made  with  a  straight  free  arm  movement  which  comes  from  the 
shoulder.  Roll  the  arm  on  the  muscles  below  the  elbow  with  the  hand  resting  on  the  little  finger.  Keep  the  wrist  up 
and  the  knuckles  pointing  towards  the  ceiling.  Roll  around  easily  and  freely;  don't  allow  the  thumb  joint  to  work, 
nor  the  wrist  to  have  a  side  action.  Wabbly  lines  indicate  a  lack  of  momentum.  In  the  last  half  finish  the  exercise 
up  at  the  headline  the  same  as  the  capital  "O". 

No.  3 — In  order  to  carry  the  free  movement  developed  in  the  exercises  over  into  the  capital  letters,  make  one  exer- 
cise, and  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  make  three  letters.  It  is  very  important  to  make  the  exercises  and  the  letter  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  Study  the  dots  and  arrows.  They  are  important  and  point  out  things  which  you  should  know 
about  the  letters.  Unless  you  have  a  good  ideal  you  will  be  unable  to  make  good  letters.  Count  1-2.  Use  a  uniform 
count.  Teachers  who  are  weak  on  counting  will  find  Correlated  Penmanship  Records  a  great  help  in  getting  the  proper 
speed  in  counting. 

Make  the  "O"  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  a  minute.  With  a  watch  time  yourself.  This  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
know  the  speed  of  the  count  and  will  enable  the  pupil  to  get  the  proper  speed. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  line  through  the  center  touching  the  loop  at  the  top.  This  letter  balances  be- 
cause both  sides  and  both  ends  are  curved  evenly.  The  third  shows  the  little  loop  at  the  top  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  slant.  Study  the  size  of  this  loop.  The  fourth  shows  to  finish  upward  at  the  headline.  This  is  important  to  keep 
the  "O"  from  looking  like  the  "A".  The  sixth  shows  the  top  closed  and  the  bottom  as  rounding  as  the  top.  Avoid  a 
long  scrawly  beginning.  The  next  three  illustrations  describe  the  ending  stroke.  It  should  not  be  drawn  out  too  far, 
but  should  be  ended  upward  and  should  be  very  similar  to  the  finishing  stroke  in  the  small  letter  "i".  The  capital  letter 
"O"  is  three  spaces  high  and  two  spaces  wide.     Put  your  letters  in  a  box  and  study  the  proportions. 

No.  4 — Write  the  word  "one"  over  and  over  again.  Make  about  seven  words  to  the  line.  Check  your  "O's"  for 
quality  of  line  and  the  different  points  illustrated  in  the  copy. 


*%fo*39uJ/?uM'<5<&u&&r      & 


Nos.  5  and  6  are  supplementary  words      These  words  are   given   because    thev   are    easy   to   write   and    assist   one    in 
fs  nTugstratedeem  e^rdsrn've1!-  m0t'°n  rU"S  al°ng  "***  and  SPEedily  °"  the"  baSe  line'     Check  your "  Ian" 


of  ^J^nZt  the  development  of  the  letter  "o".  The  small  running  oval  exercise  is  very  important  and  one  which  is 
not  used  enough.  The  count  for  this  exercise  is  at  the  same  speed  as  for  a  large  oval  exercise.  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-1-2 
?*va  %*  n  Sr?nd  fuer«'S.?  C0U?t:  1-2-3i-glide-l-2-3-4-glide-l-2-3-4-ghde-l-2-3-4-ghde.  For  the  "o"  count:  1-glide- 
2-ghde-3-ghde.     Close  the  "o     at  the   top  and  get  a  quick  rolling  motion  on  the  bodv 

Nos.  8,  9,  10  are  given  for  practice.     These  words  are  easy  and  should  assist  in  establishing  a  free  motion      The  idea 
uppermost   m   presenting  these   words   is   to   present   easy   material  to  fasten  the  movement. 


m^No"p1_'^eWlte  "le  sentence  and  compare  it  with  the  first  one  which  you  wrote  to  notice  the  improvement  you  have 
made.     Rewrite   the   sentences  many  times  and  go  back  over  drills  8  to  10.  improvement  jou  nave 


An  idea!  schoolroom.  Each  pupil  is  sitting  in  a  healthful  position  wi 
placed  above  the  board  where  the  pupils  can  see  the  proper  letter  forms 
gives  part  attention  to  individual  instruction  and  part  to  class  instruction 
or   do   you   pay   very   little   attention    to  position,   proper    seating   and   other 


l  a  textbook  before  him.  Large  letter  perception  strips  are 
it  all  times.  The  teacher  is  directing  the  class.  This  teacher 
Do  you  make  your  schoolroom  an  ideal  place  to  practice, 
important   things? 
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The    above    are    suggested    combinations    taken    from    the    sentence    which    should   be    practiced   upon, 
should  assist   the  pupils   individually  on   these  and  similar  difficult  combinations. 


The    teacher 


No.  13 — Write  the  above  sentences  in  your  very  best  hand  and  save  it  for  the  comparison.  These  first  sentences 
should  be  pasted  in  a  scrapbook  or  notebook  and  kept  as  a  permanent  record.  If  these  sentences  are  rewritten  each  week 
and  pasted   in  your  notebook  it  will  show  your  progress  from  week  to  week. 


No.  14 — We  shall  drill  on  the  capital  "A".  Class  instruction  should  be  given  on  this  letter.  All  pupils  should  have  a 
clear  idea  of  formation  and  movement  used  in  making  each  letter  in  the  alphabet.  The  down  stroke  gives  one  much 
trouble.  Therefore,  make  the  oval  part  of  the  "A"  and  without  lifting  the  pen  make  the  straight  line  exercise,  retrace 
about  six  times  and  finish  upward  as  in  the  "A".  This  exercise  will  establish  straight  line  movement  used  in  the  "A". 
Count:     Oval,  1-2-3-4-5-6-finish. 

No.  15 — On  this  line  we  have  illustrated  many  points  which  deserve  careful  study.  We  shall  not  discuss  each  one, 
but  the  teacher  should  take  time  to  do  so.  Studying  these  illustrations  will  give  a  better  idea  of  letter  formation.  Count: 
1-2  for  "A". 

Nos.  16,  17  and   18  arc   excellent   words   to  practice   in  developing  and  applying   the   "A". 


No.  19 — Shows  the  development  of  the  "a".  The  straight  line  exercise  no  taller  than  the  "a"  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
should  be  given  because  we  have  trouble  in  getting  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  small  letter  "a"  to  come  down  straight 
to  the  base  line.  The  count  is  the  same  as  for  No.  7.  For  the  second  exercise  count:  Oval,  1-2-3-4-5-6-finish  and  for  the 
third  exercise  count:     Oval,  1-2-3-4-5-6-glide,  then  repeat. 

No.  20 — Finish  the  small  letter  "a"  at  the  head  line.  Close  the  "a"  and  avoid  a  hump  at  the  top.  The  third  illus- 
tration shows  the  similarity  between  the  "a"  and  "i".     Therefore,  see  that  every  "a"  has   a  good  "i"  in  it. 

No.  21 — The  "ai"  is  given  because  of  the  similarity  in  formation  and  movement.  The  angles  in  the  "a"  and  "i"  are 
the  same.  Get  all  three  turns  the  same  and  the  "a"  should  by  no  means  be  higher  than  the  "i".  After  mastering  "ai". 
write   the   word   "aim"  and   then   continue  with   the   other   combinations  in  words  in  this  exercise  and  No.  22. 


Repeat  the  sentences  No.  13,  putting  in  your  very  best  efforts,  and  compare  for  improvement. 

The  success  of  your  writing  depends  upon  your  ability  to  concentrate.  Don't  think  of  a  baseball  game  or  a  party 
when  you  are  writing.  Hold  yourself  down  to  your  writing  until  you  have  made  the  very  last  stroke  in  a  sentence 
and  have  carefully  placed  all  punctuation  marks  where  they  belong.  Compare  your  sentences  with  the  first  ones  written. 
There  should  be  a  decided  improvement  both  in  form  and  in  movement. 


e^l^CX^ 


No.  24 — Gives  suggested  combinations  to  practice.  Teachers  should  suggest  other  combinations  selected  from  the  in- 
dividual pupils  writing.  Remember  that  all  pupils  do  not  have  the  same  difficulties  and  therefore  much  individual  atten- 
tion  should   be   given   to   each    pupil    and    his    individual   difficulties.     Write  the  sentence  and  paste  it  in  your  scrapbook. 


<y/u,jtfuj//ujj&//ua/<r%       <& 
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Practical  Handwriting 


iv  the  late  C.  P.  ZAXER 


We  have  here  the  reverse,  contracted,  retrace-oval,and-sfraight-line  exercise,  sandwiched  between.  Insist  upon  the 
ovals  being  made  quite  narrow,  and  curve  both  sides  equally.  Be  sure  to  maintain  uniform  slant  between  ovals 
p.nd  straight  lines,  and  make  them  at  the  rate  of  about  200  down  strokes  a  minute.  Be  watchful  of  position  of  body, 
arm,   hand,   pen,  and   paper.     Change   pen   whenever   needed. 

In  the  inverted  loop  use  the  same  in-and-out,  semirolling,  forearm  movement  as  in  the  preceding  exercise.  Make 
the  down  strokes  as  straight  as  possible  and  curve  the  up  strokes  as  much  as  you  can.  Be  sure  to  make  the  forms  a 
space  in  height,  and  keep  the  crossings  about  one-third  from  the  top.  Last  exercise  cannot  be  made  quite  as  rapidly 
as  next  to  last. 


The  j  is  composed  of  a  right  curve,  a  reverse  loop,  and  a  dot.  The  letter  begins  precisely  the  same  as  i.  The  down 
stroke  should  be  nearly  straight,  the  loop  full,  and  the  crossing  should  be  made  on  the  base  line,  and  not  below  as 
is  the  common  tendency.  The  loop  should  extend  two  spaces  below  the  line,  and  should  be  the  same  in  length  as 
the  loop  part  of  the  h.    Count:  1,  2,  dot;  1,  2,  dot,  etc. 

Use  a  free,  push-and-pull  motion.  There  is  less  need  for  finger  co-operation  in  this  letter  than  in  the  loops  above 
the  line.  Watch  carefully  the  down  stroke  to  keep  it  straight,  and  see  that  you  do  not  slant  the  loop  more  than 
the  loops  above  the  line,  as  the  average  person  is  inclined  to  do  so.  In  the  word  see  that  the  j  is  made  no  taller  than 
the  u,  and  that  the  p  is  on  the  same  slant  as  the  j. 


All  down  strokes  should  be  the  same  slant  and  practically  straight  except  last  down  stroke  in  p.  All  turns  should 
be  equally  broad  or  rounding  except  bottom  of  s.  The  common  tendency  is  to  make  last  upper  turn  of  m  too  narrow, 
and  the  final  turn  on  the  base  line  too  broad  or  rounding.  This  unconscious  inclination  on  the  part  of  pupils  leads  tow-ards 
illegibility   unless   checked  by  logical   criticism;   that   is,   criticism   based   upon   some   reason   and   not   merely   as   criticism. 


See  how-  gracefully,  how  easily,  and  how  well  you  can  make  these  reverse,  retrace  ovals.  Retrace  each  one  about 
six  times  and  maintain  uniform  slant  and  proportion,  making  each  one  about  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long.  Endeavor 
to  curve  the  sides  equally  and  the  ends  equally.  In  the  compound  curve  exercises  endeavor  to  make  each  one  the 
size  shown.  Endeavor  to  curve  the  strokes  equally,  and  to  cross  near  the  center.  Use  a  swinging,  graceful,  forearm 
motion,  keeping  the  fingers  or  wrist  from  co-operating  with  the  forearm.  Turn  the  tops  of  your  papers  toward  you  and 
see  if  your  exercises  look  the  same  as  they  did  when  you  made  them.  If  not,  discover  what  is  wrong,  and  after  re- 
versing your  papers  endeavor  to  correct  it.     Use  a  lively  motion  and  you  will  win. 
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The  Q  begins  the  same  as  Z,  and  ends  with  a  right  curve.  The  loop  is  different  from  the  Z,  in  that  it  is  longer  and 
without  slant.  Make  this  loop  long  and  narrow  rather  than  short  and  round.  Keep  the  last  stroke  within  nearly 
a  space  of  the  main  down  stroke  and  parallel  to  it.  The  tendency  is  to  carry  the  finish  too  far  toward  the  right; 
also  in  finishing  it  too  high.    Always  do  your  best. 

Use  a  rolling  movement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  letter,  and  a  horizontal,  compound  movement  in  the  lower  part. 
Avoid  starting  the  letter  with  a  jerk,  for  by  so  doing  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  loop  too  large,  or  to  make  it  pointed 
by  stopping  the  motion  before  completing  the  letter.  This  is  a  graceful  letter  and  requires  a  graceful  movement. 
Count :     1,  2,  3 ;  1,  2,  3,  etc,  about  60  to  the  minute. 


n*Z^f^^f^r^?fL>^<n  ^^/^4 


Quality  and  quickness  are  in  strenuous  demand.  You  will  therefore  do  well  to  qualify  in  them  by  watching  detail; 
by  criticising  faulty  letters — letters  that  are  not  only  crudely  formed  but  which  resemble  some  other  letter;  and  by  striv- 
ing always  to  do  your  best  no  matter  how  you  are  pushed  for  time  in  which  to  do  the  writing.  Acuracy  and  beauty 
are  not  nearly  as  important  as  legibility  and  neatness.  Strive,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  really  readable,  fairly  rapid, 
strong,  generally  graceful,  easy  style  of  writing.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  because  it  brings  returns  in  satisfaction, 
efficiency,  and  dollars  all  through  life.    Are  not  these  worth  making   sure    of?      Practice    intelligently    and   perseveringly. 


/^xr/^yr 


This  loop  exercise  should  be  made  with  a  rapid,  graceful  forearm  movement.  Be  sure  to  make  it  one  space  high 
and  to  keep  the  down  strokes  nearly  straight  and  slanting.  Practice  at  the  rate  of  200  down  strokes  a  minute.  Make 
the  upper  and  lower  turns  as  near  the  same  in  rotundity  as  possible  and  see  to  it  that  the  little  finger  slips  freely. 
In  the  second  exerices  make  the  down  strokes  less  curving  than  the  first.  Keep  the  base  of  the  loop  rounding  and 
the  crossings  one-third  from  top.  Start  the  last  exercises  like  m  and  end  like  y.  See  how  easily  you  can  run  them 
off,  and  how  well.     Watch  slant  of  loop,  and  keep  it  rounding  at  the  base. 


The  y  is  an  inverted  h.  It  begins  the  same  as  v,  and  ends  the  same  as  j.  In  fact  each  y  should  contain  a  good  j. 
It  contains  two  turns,  an  angle,  and  a  loop.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  upper  turn  as  rounding  as  the  lower  turn.  Also 
keep  the  first  down  stroke  the  same  in  slant  as  the  second  down  stroke.    Count:  1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Start  the  letter  with  a  graceful,  gliding  motion,  and  finish  with  a  free,  elastic,  in-and-out  arm  motion.  Keep  the 
turns  equally  rounding,  angles  equally  sharp,  and  the  crossing  'at  the  head  and  base  lines.  Watch  the  slant  of  the 
lower  loop  as  compared  with  the  upper.     Reverse  the  paper  and  see  what  the  word  spells. 


/^^?-£-!^l-^l^^^<f^/ Z-JJT-'   c^C^^^C^t^, 


Read  the  sentence  carefully  and  then  study  it  critically.  Use  your  eyes  to  get  information  and  to  analyze  and  dis- 
cover truth.  See  clearly  and  the  hand  will  endeavor  to  follow  your  sight.  Think  good  writing  and  the  eye  will 
direct  right  the  course  of  the  pen.  Regularity  in  height  is  the  result  of  uniform  movement.  Cultivate  muscle  action 
as  well  as  eye  vision. 


Be  careful  about  pen  holding.  Keep  first  finger  from  bonding  much,  and  the  holder  pointing  well  toward  the 
shoulder.  These  exercises  are  well  worth  considerable  time  and  patient,  light,  easy,  graceful,  elastic  practice.  They 
will  do  more  to  loosen  the  movement  and  to  give  it  buoyancy  than  any  other  one  thing.  Not  only  do  they  encourage 
ease  and  elegance  in  action,  but  control  as  well.  They  will  be  the  source  of  ease  and  elegance  in  writing,  if  you  but 
master  them.  Curve  the  up  stroke  in  the  first  exercise  as  much  as  the  down  stroke,  and  the  one  toward  the  right  in 
the  second  exercise  as  much  as  the  one  toward  the  left.  Count:  down,  up;  down,  up,  etc.,  in  the  first  exercise,  and 
"ight,  left ;  right,  left,"  etc.,  for  the  second  exercise. 


Think  good  writing  and  the  pen  will  soon  catch  the  cunning  to  produce 
it.     Act  good  writing  and  it  becomes  a  habit. 
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STUDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 
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We  received  some  very  interesting  papers  from  C.  E.  Doner,  written  by  his  freshmen  students  of  the  £ 
Normal  School  on  the  question,  "What  Constitutes  Good  Teaching?"  The  thoughts  were  original  with  the 
dents   who   had    thirty   minutes   in   which    to   think    and   to  answer  the  question. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  splendid  results  they  are  securing  in 
relating  handwriting  with  other  school  subjects.  The  pupils  expressed  themselves  very  clearly  and  wrote  in  a 
beautiful    style  of  penmanship. 

The   above   was   written   by   Sophie   S'aberlinsky. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  SUCCEEDS  WITH  LARGE  PRIMARY  WRITING 


nd   grade    pupil,    Beatrice   Tabo 


by    her    teacher,    Mi: 


Sewell, 

secured 


This   specimen   was   written   by 
Clarksville,  Ohio. 

The   reproduction,   which  is   about   one-half  as   large   as   the   original  writing,  shows  the  splendid  results  which  h; 
by  this   rural   school   without    the   aid  of  a   supervisor  by   using  large,  free,  pencil  writing   in  the   primary   grades. 

Large  primary  writing  is  intensely  interesting  to  teach,  is  interesting  for  the  pupils,  is  easy  to  write,  and  conserves  the  eye- 
sight. When  we  consider  that  in  Chicago  in  1927  the  school  physicians  found  over  31,000  children  with  defective  eyesight,  we  can 
not   help   but   realize   our  duty   in   regard   to   the   size   of   writing   to  teach  in  primary  grades. 

Small    adult    writing    taught    to    primary    pupils    produces    eye  strain,  leads  to  cramped  writing  and  is  positively   vicious. 

Many   schools   in   Chicago   have   recently   changed   to  large   writing   in   the   primary   grades. 


A  package  of  ornamental  penman- 
ship, business  writing  and  text  letter- 
ing has  been  received  from  Melvin  H. 
Leib,  210  Condon  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
We  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Leib  on 
the  progress  he  is  making  in  penman- 
ship. We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
specimens  from  other  students  work- 
ing from  the  courses  in  the  Business 
Educator. 


An  attractive  small  catalog  has 
been  received  from  the  Pasadena, 
California,     Business     College.       H.     O. 

Keesling  is  president.  The  catalog 
contains  some  very  attractive  script 
headings  which  greatly  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  catalog.  All  in  all 
it  is  a  very  attractive,  enticing 
catalog. 


Miss  Helen  R.  Bentley  of  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  High 
School. 


Written    by    Miss    Anna    Malick    at    the    Allen    School,    Elyria,    Ohio. 
Miss   Gertrude   Yoder,   teacher,    and    Miss   Mabel    Vogan,    supervisor. 
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The  Supervisor  of  Writing  Should  Think 
of  These  Things 

J.  A.  SAVAGE,  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  unconscious  progress  in  educa- 
tion for  the  last  fifty  years  is  equal 
to  a  revolution.  Be  up-to-date.  Im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the 
teaching  of  Reading,  Geography,  Writ- 
ing, and  all  subjects. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  to  an  organ- 
ization of  ministers  :  "Don't  scold  the 
people  for  sleeping  in  church  but  send 
somebody  into  the  pulpit  to  wake  up 
the  minister."  Be  awake  and  awaken 
your  teachers. 

We  need  to  pool  our  inteligence  and 
our  experiences,  with  those  of  teach- 
ers and  principals  in  the  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools. 

Use  the  same  zest  in  work  that  you 
use  in  play.  We  are  playing  a  great 
game  —  the  great  American  game  — 
public  school  teaching. 

It  is  said  of  one  great  business 
executive :  "He  saw  everything,  for- 
got nothing,  and  never  talked.  He 
was  no  gossip.     Be  thou  like  him. 

You  will  never  have  the  right  team- 
work unless  you  are  energetically 
looking  after  your  own  job  and  all 
the  others  know  that  you  are.  This  is 
the  way  to  make  them  respect  you 
and  your  department. 

The  smile  of  Wm.  C.  Durant  in 
actual  earning  power  for  his  company 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000  cap- 
ital. Does  it  pay  to  smile?  If  you 
can't  smile,  school  is  not  your  busi- 
ness. 

We  need  to  get  a  vision — first  a 
vision  of  ourselves  as  we  are  and  sec- 
ond, as  we  ought  to  be.  Take  a  look 
at  yourself  in  the  mirror  of  experi- 
ence and  of  results  being  achieved. 

The  man  who  has  not  time  for 
study  was  probably  born  tired  and  has 
never  recovered.     Keep  studying. 

Push  your  work.  Do  not  let  your 
work  push  you.  Don't  be  a  wheel- 
barrow. Don't  scold.  Don't  nag. 
Help. 

Courtesy  is  that  characteristic  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual  which  creates 
a  harmonious  feeling  in  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  to  the  end 
that  the  best  is  always  called  forth 
without  raising  the  barrier  of  con- 
scious shortcomings.  Be  courteous 
and  tactful. 

Tact,  good  sense,  keen  insight, 
quick  decision,  is  what  the  supervisor 
needs  in  critical  places  making  needed 
adjustments. 

Efficiency  in  management  insists 
that  the  Supervisor  of  Writing  as  a 
part  of  school  machinery  shall  give  an 
educational  account   of  himself. 

Culture  means  a  refined,  intellectual 
background.  It  gives  persepctive, 
strengthens  influence,  increases  per- 
sonality. "It  makes  you  Somebody, 
not  just  Anybody,"  among  teachers, 
children   and  parents. 
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An  organization's  chief  essential  is 
men  and  women.  The  school  is  a  gre.v. 
organized  institution  for  training  chil- 
dren. Where  does  the  Supervisor's  re- 
sponsibility rest? 


WHAT   IS  AN  ACTIVITY? 

(Continued  from   page  5) 

growth  of  the  child,  only,  however, 
when  pupil  interest  is  manifested. 
There  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
freedom,  cooperative  planning,  judg- 
ments, interest,  and  evaluation  : — then 
we  have  a  real  activity. 

Trie  problem  of  activtiy  may  be 
raised  by  the  child  but  not  always.  Of 
course,  it  is  best  if  it  conies  from  the 
child.  The  problem  which  always  in- 
troduces an  activity  should  not  be  too 
difficult  nor  too  adult.  To  insure  real 
use  of  it  there  should  be  child  plan- 
ning and  problem  solving.  Do  not 
place  too  much  value  upon  results. 
Look  rather  to  the  road  through  which 
children  move  to  get  these  results.  Let 
children  make  mistakes.  Do  not  always 
choose  a  child  because  he  does  it  best. 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  ma- 
terial is  the  greatest  problem  in  an 
activity  program.  Just  what  materials 
are  needed  to  carry  on  a  most  effective 
activity  program  is  not  known.  Sub- 
ject matter  must  be  thought  out  first 
by  the  teacher  before  problems  for  the 
activity  can  be  established  and  pupils 
led  to  develop  the  unit.  This  does  not 
mean  a  cut  and  dried,  mapped-out 
procedure  but  rather  a  general,  flexible 
nlan.  Not  all  subject  matter  can  be 
taught  through   an  activity. 

The  most  necessary  equipment  for 
an  activity  program  is  books.  Not  all 
experiences  in  life  can  be  given  in 
school  life.     Therefore  books  and  good 


wk 
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books  are  the  first  requisite.  There 
should  be  a  careful  checkup  on  all 
reading.  This  is  most  important.  The 
child  should  have  a  well  balanced 
reading  program.  We  should  avoid 
permitting  children  to  attempt  things 
for  which  they  have  no  background. 
Children  should  be  led  to  evaluate  their 
own  work.  We,  as  teachers,  should 
guard  against  the  acceptance  of 
mediocrity  by  children. 

SUMMARY 

An  Activity 

1.  May  start  with  the  teacher  or  may 
start  with  the  pupil. 

2.  Must  serve  a  purpose  and  fill  a 
need. 

3.  Should  be  largely  based  upon  live 
and   worthwhile   subject   matter. 

4.  Depends  largely  upon  books  as  a 
most  necessary  equipment. 

The  Teacher 

1.  Must  select  wisely. 

2.  Must  know  goals  to  be  achieved. 

3.  Knowing  the  purpose,  must  plan 
wisely  her  subject  matter  and 
weigh  relative  values. 

4.  Must  use  good  judgment  in 
eliminating  unfruitful  activities. 

5.  Must  choose  those  that  contribute 
to  growth  and  that  lead  on  to  new 
experiences  that  are  fruitful. 

The  Child 

1.  Must  be  interested. 

2.  Must   share   in   the   planning. 

3.  Must    understand    the    purpose    for 


it. 


4.  Must  recognize  the  need. 

5.  Should    experience    satisfaction    in 
his  accomplishment. 

"Activity"— Webster  says  "is  De- 
velopment. An  activity  is  a  natural  or 
normal  act." 

So  I  would  answer  the  question: 
"What  is  an  activity?" 

An  activity  is  a  purposeful  act 
which  is  based  upon  real  subjeet  mat- 
ter, is  built  upon  a  situation  which 
permits  social  relationships  and  pro- 
motes good  habits  and  skills,  and 
lastly,  which  provides  for  the  natural 
development  and  growth   of  the  child. 
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The  third  of  a  series  of  letterheads  prepared  by  the  F.  W.  Martin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  Script  makes  a  very  attractive  letterhead  when  artistically  arranged 
and  carefully  executed  like  the  above. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

By  DANIEL   W.   HOFF,   Meadville,   Pa. 


ARTICLE  3 
Occupative   Surnames 

As  stated  in  article  one,  at  first  men 
had  but  one  name,  the  given  name,  or 
Christian  name,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  couple  with  this  some  word 
descriptive  of  their  personal  peculiar- 
ities, place  of  residence,  or  occupation, 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  va- 
rious Johns,  Peters  and  Pauls  of  a 
community.  Hence  John  the  carpen- 
ter, was  distinguished  from  John  the 
baker,  brewer,  or  slater,  by  simply 
coupling  his  Christian  name  with  that 
of  his  trade,  or  in  some  cases,  with 
some  tool  with  which  he  was  unusually 
skilled,  such  as  hammer.  I  knew  a 
Mr.  Hammer  in  my  native  city.  It  is 
with  this  last-named  group  that  the 
present  article  has  to  do. 

One  of  our  largest  groups  of  sur- 
names is  derived  from  the  trade  or  oc- 
cupation of  the  ancestor,  first  to  bear 
the  name.  While  some  of  the  trades 
that  supplied  both  occupation  and  sur- 
names for  our  ancestors  are  now  ob- 
solete, the  names  themselves  have 
survived.  For  example,  the  bow,  ar- 
row, spear  and  armour  making  trades, 
vanished  with  the  advent  of  firearms. 
The  highly  specialized  arrow  maker's 
trade  alone  gave  up  such  names  of 
Setter  (one  who  "sets"  the  head  upon 
the  shaft),  Tipper1  (who  sharpened  the 
tips  of  the  arrow  heads),  and  Fletcher 
(who  fixed  the  "fledges"  or  feathers  to 
the  shaft).  An  arrow  was  also  called 
a  "flo,"  and  an  arrow  maker  a 
"floer",  whence  the  surname  Flower. 
In  like  manner  the  old  processes  of 
manufacuring  woolen  cloth  gave  us 
Walker2,  and  Fuller,  (men  who  walked 
on  the  cloth,  in  the  cleansing  vats,  to 
"full"  it),  and  Sherman,  (a  shear  man, 
who  sheared  the  nap),  while  Tucker 
attended  to  another  process.  We  no 
longer  need  Kisser  to  make  "kuishes" 
(armour  to  cover  the  thigh),  Prowell 
to  make  rowels,  Boyer  to  make  bows, 
Stringfellow  to  twist  bow  strings,  nor 
Arrowsmith  to  forge  the  arrow  heads. 
These  trades  have  all  vanished,  to- 
gether with  the  makers  and  users  of 
spear,  dart  and  shield,  yet  the  sur- 
names supplied  by  these  trades  and 
weapons  are  still  with  us. 

Many  occupative  surnames  were 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  "er",  or 
"ster"  to  the  name  of  some  article 
made  by  a  craftsman,  or  used  by  an 
artisan  in  his  trade.  For  example  : 
Stringer  made  strings,  Booker  wrote 
books,  Sawyers  sawed  boards.  Stoner 
or  Stainer,  stone  cutters.  Roper  made 
robes,  Potter  made  pots,  Crocker 
made  crocks,  Locker  made  locks, 
Seaver  made  sieves,  Leaper3  made 
leaps  (fish  baskets),  Tipper  made  arrow 
tips,  Tyler  made  or  laid  tiles,  Wheeler 
made  wheels,  Slayer  made  "slays" 
(part  of  a  loom),  and  Glover  made 
gloves.     Other  occupative   names   end- 


ing "er"  need  no  explanation,  such  as 
Carpenter.  Painter,  Carter,  Turner, 
Fisher,  Fowler,  Miller,  Wagner, 
Weaver,  Skinner,  Gardner,  Shearer, 
Barber,  Shoemaker  and  Minter  (of 
coins).  The  "ster"  terminal  originally 
meant  a  woman  worker,  whence  Kim- 
per  and  Kempster  (wool  combers), 
Bowler  and  Bowlster  made  bowls, 
Dyer  and  Dyster  (dyers),  Baker  and 
Baxter  (bakers),  Brewer  and  Brewster 
(brewers),  Thatcher  and  Thatchster 
(thatchers),  Soutter  and  Souster  (shoe 
makers),  and  Weaver,  Webber  and 
Webster  (weavers).  You  will  note 
that  some  of  the  above  still  retain  the 
old  forms  of  spelling. 

Many  names  ending  with  "man"  are 
also  occupative,  and  are  formed  in  a 
similar  way.  Examples  :  Cadman  made 
cads,  or  casks,  Tassman  made  tasses 
(cups),  Coleman  made  charcoal,  and 
Sherman,  was  a  shear  man,  a  cutter. 
Then  we  have  Bowman  (archer), 
Cashman  (castle  man),  Kingman 
(king's  man),  Wellman  (attendant  at 
the  well),  Tillman  (tiller  of  the  soil), 
Bateman  (a  boat  man),  Flatman  (a 
fleet  man,  a  sailor),  Latimer  and 
Dragoman  (interpreters),  and  Bech- 
man  (who  carried  the  king's  beech- 
wood  bowl) — all  originating  with  an 
occupation.  However,  not  all  names 
ending  with  "man"  are  of  this  class. 
Some  are  local,  such  as  Eastman,  New- 
man, or  Norman,  while  others  are  per- 
sonal, like  Whitman  (white  man),  or 
Altman  (old  man).  Again,  "man" 
means  servant  —  Goodman  meant  a 
good  servant,  Kingman,  king's  servant, 
etc. 

Agricultural  occupations  gave  US, 
among  others,  the  surnames  Frazer  (a 
strawberry  planter),  Granger  (  a  grain 
raiser),  Ackerman  (a  farm  laborer), 
Coward  (owned  a  cow  herd),  Franklin 
(a  freehold  farmer),  Hayward  (the 
hay  warden,  or  guard),  Hortense  (a 
woman  farmer),  and  Stoddard  (keeper 
of  a  "stot"  herd — ox  herd). 

Domestic  titles  was  another  fruitful 
source  of  surnames,  whence  Doorman, 
Butler,  who  had  charge  of  the  "buts" 
(bottles).  Panther,  who  ruled  the 
pantry,  Napier,  who  cared  for  the 
"nappi"  (table  cloth  and  napkins), 
Pester,  the  pastry  cook,  Spencer(  the 
dispenser,  or  business  manager),  and 
Steward,  who  guarded  the  "sti"  ward 
(a  storage  bin  for  household  supplies). 
In  time  the  stuart  became  a  high  of- 
cial  in  the  royal  household.  We  need 
no  explanation  as  to  such  names  as 
Cook,  Butler,  Groom,  Stewart,  Carver 
or  Page.  But  Dresser  (a  valet),  Cush- 
man  (a  "cuish"  bearer),  Clay  (a 
swordsman).  Costello  (a  castle  war- 
den), or  Buckler  (shield  bearer),  Cur- 
rie,  or  Curry,  Irish,  (a  superintendent), 
Cassidy,  Irish,  (a  treasurer),  Curran, 
Irish,  a  sickle  man),  or  Child,  (page  to 
a  nobleman),  are  not  so  well  known. 


Civic  titles  gave  us  such  names  as 
Day4,  a  judge,  who  set  the  day  when 
he  would  render  judgment,  Bailey,  (a 
bailiff),  Summers  (court  summoner), 
Beadle  (court  crier),  Shreve  (sheriff), 
Dempster  (S.),  a  judge  who  pronounces 
the  doom. 

Pageant  nicknames.  Names  such  as 
King.  Prince,  Duke,  Baron,  and 
Knight,  were  generally  from  honorary 
titles,  conferred  upon  persons  chosen 
to  impersonate  such  characters,  in  the 
various  pageants,  so  popular  during 
the  medieval  period.  These  titles,  like 
our  nicknames,  clung  to  their  bearers, 
serving  as  distinctive  names,  and  in 
lime  were  inherited  by  their  children 
as  surnames.  The  same  is  true  of 
such  names  as  Pope.  Cardinal.  Monk, 
Bishop,  Priest  and  others,  drawn 
from  ecclesiastical  titles.  Military  and 
civic  titles  furnished  many  others. 

As  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
followed  the  same  systems  in  develop- 
ir  surnames,  we  find  many  entirely 
different  names  for  the  same  occupa- 
tion, as  the  following  list  will  show. 
The  initial  following  each  will  show 
its  racial  origin — (E.)  for  English, 
(Ir.)  for  Irish,  (It.)  for  Italian,  (S.) 
for  Scotch,  (F.)  for  French  and  (G.) 
for  German.  Smith  (E.).  Gaffey  (Ir.), 
Schmidt  or  Schmitz  (G.),  Herrera 
(Spanish),  and  Faber  (F.  or  It.),  were 
all  metal  smiths.  Mason  (E.),  and 
Metz,  masons.  Carpenter  (E.),  and 
Zimmerman  (G.),  were  carpenters. 
Miller  (E.),  and  Mueller  (G.),  were 
millers.  Taylor  (E.),  and  Synder  or 
Schneider  (G.),  and  Parmenter  (F.), 
were  tailors,  Cooper  (E.),  and  Bender 
(G),  made  tubs  and  buckets.  Cram, 
Chapman  or  Chapin  (E.),  and  Keller 
and  Kaufman  (G),  were  shop  keepers 
and  merchants.  Clark  or  Clerk  (E.), 
and  Shea  (I.),  were  of  the  clergy,  or 
learned  men.  Shepherd  or  Sheppard 
(E.),  Shaffer  or  Schaefer  and  Braun- 
schweiger  (G),  were  shepherds.  Bird, 
from  Bard  (E.),  and  Bolan  (Celtic), 
are  poets.  Hibbard,  (high  bard,  Celtic), 
a  great  poet.  Singer  (E.),  and  Cantor 
(F.),  both  vocalists. 

Miscellaneous  occupative  names: 
Badger,  a  bagger  (of  grain).  Ballinger, 
gathered  bark.  Barker,  a  tanner  (used 
bark).  Bowker,  a  butcher.  Chessman, 
sold  cheese.  Casey  (I.),  a  cottage 
builder.  Chandler,  made  candles.  Cut- 
ler made  knives.  Dauber,  a  plasterer. 
Dayman,  a  dairyman.  Dexter,  a 
Dyer.  Ferrar,  made  horse  shoes. 
Fowler,  a  bird  catcher.  Gibbs  used 
the  "gib"  (hoe).  Gill,  a  boy  servant. 
Gillespie,  the  bishop's  servant.  Long 
(E.),  McNamara  (I.)  and  Morgan, 
sailors.  Parker,  a  park  warden.  Read- 
er, wove  reeds.  Rusher,  wove  rushes. 
Saxton,  a  sexton.  Sprout,  a  spearman. 
Sumpter,  a  groom  (attended  sumpter 
mules).     Teller,   a  weaver. 


-Tip,* 


ade   metal    tips   for  drinking 
a    warden,    who    walked    his 


day  laborer — also  a  dairy  maid. 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS  AND 

SUPERVISORS 

Committees — 1932 

1.  Executive 

A.      Lucilla      McCalmont,      Utica, 
Chairman. 

F.  J.  Duffy,  Duluth. 
Elizabeth  Strobell,  Pittsburgh. 
Mary    Poore,    Birrningham. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles,  Columbus. 

2.  Advisory 

Mary   Ashe,   Rochester,   Chairman. 
Zelia  Rudisill,  Memphis. 
Sara  Munn,  Davenport,  la. 
Thaddeus  Emblen,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Julia   McNamee,  Chicago. 

3.  Publicity 

Clara  Emens,  Buffalo,  Chairman. 
C.  P.  Gard,  New  York  City. 
E.  A.  Lupfer,  Columbus. 
E.  G.  Miller,  Pittsburgh. 
Lucretia  Cavannah,  Cleveland. 

4.  Resolutions 

Bertha  Connor,  Boston,  Chairman. 
Mary  Sellers,  Dallas. 
Riley  E.  VViatt,  Los  Angeles. 
Loretta  Condon,  Rockford,  111. 
Alma  Dorst,  Oak  Park,  111. 

5.  Auditing 

Geo.    A.    Race,    Bay    City,    Mich., 

Chairman. 
Olive    Mellon,  Atlantic   City. 
C.  A.   Barnett,   Cleveland. 

6.  Investigation  &   Research 

Dr.    West,    New    York    University, 

Chairman. 
Dr.    Freeman,    Chicago   University. 
One  or  three  others  to  be  decided 

upon  by  Dr.  West. 

7.  Exhibit 

Josephine    Retchey,    Patterson,    N. 

J.,  Chairman. 
E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester. 

G.  G.  Craig,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Thursa    E.    Lux,    Decatur,    111. 
One  Rochester  Ass't  Supr.  to  be  se- 
lected by  Miss  Ashe. 

8.  Contest 

A.  M.  Hinds,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chair- 
man. 
J.  G.  Kirk,  Philadelphia. 
Catharine  Boyle,  Philadelphia. 
Alice   Benbow,  Trenton. 
Emma  Peed,  Indianapolis. 


GREETINGS 

Greetings  to  the  1931  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Teachers  and  Supervisors  who 
have  placed  their  confidence  in  me  as 
President  for  1932.  We  have  a  won- 
derful organization  of  most  loyal 
members  who  are  willing  to  do  their 
bit  each  year  to  try  to  make  the  next 
meeting  more  profitable,  interesting 
and  enjoyable  than  the  one  just  past. 
To  date  (not  a  month  after  our  fine 
meeting  at  Cincinnati)  our  committees 
are  at  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
meeting  next  April  20,  21  and  22  at 
Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Make 
your  reservations  early.  Our  aims  are 
threefold — 

1.  An   outstanding  meeting. 

2.  A   large   membership. 

3.  A  large  attendance. 


Send  your  membership  fee  ($2  for 
Supervisors  and  $1  for  Teachers)  to 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Withrow  High 
School,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Your  suggestions  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  our  threefold  aims  are  and  will 
be   much  appreciated. 

MYRTA  L.  ELY, 

President. 


Miss   Blanche  C.  Messier  of  Quincy, 

Mass.,  is  the  new  head  of  the  Secre- 
tarial Department  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Hampton,  Va. 

Mr.  Elmer  N.  Beebe  of  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  is  now  teaching  in  Parsons 
Business   School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Frank  H.  Ash,  formerly  with  the 
Bulkeley  High  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  will  head  the  newly-organized 
commercial  teacher-training  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Danburv,   Conn. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Enterline  of  Campbell- 
town,  Pa.,  has  recently  accepted  a  po- 
sition to  teach  in  the  High  School  at 
Kings   Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Miss    Anna    Mary    Pollock    is    a    new 

commercial  teacher  in  Keuka  College, 
Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 


HOME  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Second  Floor 


The  Minneapolis  Business  College 
was  founded  in  the  year  1903.  At  that 
time,  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for 
a  thorough,  practical  business  training 
school,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  this 
locality — a  school  that  would  prepare 
young  men  and  women  who  wished  to 
engage  in  business  pursuits  by  train- 
ing them  thoroughly,  for  such  work 
and  by  giving  them  an  understanding 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  courses  of  study  were  arranged 
with  an  aim  to  develop  greater  busi- 
ness capacity  in  the  student  and  to  im- 
part the  knowledge  that  would  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness career. 

As  the  school  grew,  it  was  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  acquire  more 
commodious  quarters  until  a  few 
years    ago,    the    present    location    was 


adopted.  At  a  great  expense,  the  most 
thorough  and  up-to-date  equipment 
was  installed  and  this  has  been  added 
to  from  year  to  year.  Every  legiti- 
mate means  to  improve  the  course  of 
study,  the  equipment  and  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  employed. 

The  result  is  that  today  the  Minne- 
apolis Business  College  has  attained  a 
commanding  position  in  its  community, 
munity. 

They  engage  only  earnest,  honest, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  whose  influence 
among  the  pupils  and  public  at  large 
is  therefore  the  very  best. 

The  Minneapolis  Business  College  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  schools  in 
the  northwest  and  has  served  its  com- 
munity well.  Long  may  it  live  to  help 
young  men  and  women  to  better  train 
themselves  for  business. 


<3tyie&UM/i£j±<5</u&?/rr       $> 


Handwriting  Results  in  \ 


The  pictures  above  illustrate  the  number  of  Handwriting  Certificates  i: 
Elizabeth  School,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  Elizabeth  School  has  a  total  ei 
84%  of  the  enrollment  won  a  Certificate  dining  the  school  year,  and  twice  as 
issued  this  year  as  last  year,  which  shows  a  substantial  gain  over  the  preceding  ye 
in   Charlotte   also   won   a   high    percentage   of   Certificates   during    1931. 


last  year  in  the 
nt  of  1226  pupils. 
Certificates  were 
!any   other   schools 
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tiarlotte,  North  Carolina 


The  pictures  above  were  taken  following  a  handwriting  parade  in  which  the  children  who  had  won 
Certificates  took  part.  The  parade  was  headed  by  the  School  Bugle  Corps.  The  Charlotte  schools  are 
planning  to  have  a  bigger  and  better  parade  of  Certificate  winners  next  year. 

H.  P.  Harding  is  the  Superintendent,  Miss  Cornelia  Carter  is  Primary  Supervisor,  and  Miss 
Estelle  Rawl  Porter  is  Elementary  Supervisor.     Miss  Hattie  Alexander  is  the  principal  of  Elizabeth  School. 
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Simplified  Show  Card  Pen  Lettering  and  Designing 


(Copyright) 

PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  W.  A.  THOMPSON, 

Principal  of  the  Thompson  School  of  Lettering,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

LESSON   NO.  1 

In  commercial  lettering  it  is  imperative  that  Show  Cards,  Price  Tickets  and  Posters  be  lettered  quickly  and  ac- 
curately. To  meet  the  exacting  requirement  of  modern  mercantile  operation  it  is  necessary  that  an  up-to-the-minute 
lettering  medium  be  used. 

In  Lesson  One  is  given  a  practical  alphabet  with  suggestions  for  easy  and  rapid  advancement  in  pen  lettering.  The 
Shading  Pen  produces  two  colors  or  shades  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  and  from  one  color  of  ink.  The  operator 
simply  manipulates  the  pen  the  same  as  an  ordinary  pen  or  lead  pencil,  the  shading  of  each  stroke  being  produced 
wholly  by  the  pen.  To  combine  the  shade  or  fiat  tint  in  building  up  a  finished  letter,  in  this  style  of  alphabet,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  construction  of  each  letter  is  important  as  success  in  Shading  Pen  lettering  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  how  and  when  each  part  or  stroke  of  the  letter  is  made  and  connected.  Practice  care- 
fully on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  strokes,  also  the  right  and  left  strokes  of  the  letter  O.  Always  keep  your  work 
compact  and  not  too  large  to  commence  with.  This  will  aid  you  in  forming  the  letters  true  and  well  balanced,  also 
the  shading  will  be  uniform  in  each  letter. 

Fig.  1 — Numerals  indicate  sequence  of  strokes. 

Hold  the  pen  in  a  natural  way,  similar  to  that  of  holding  a  lead  pencil.  For  practice  the  capital  letters  should  be 
about  one  inch  high  (when  using  a  No.  5  pen).  The  small  or  lower  case  letters  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  whlie 
the  tall  lower  case  letters,  b,  h,  1,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  lower  case  plate  (Fig.  2),  should  be  the  same  height  as  the 
capital  letters.  Note  the  construction  of  the  different  letters  given  in  both  capital  and  lower  case  alphabet  plates. 
The  small  numerals  show  the  order  in  which  the  different  strokes  are  made  in  forming  a  complete  letter.  Pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  construction  of  each  letter  and  you  will  readily  catch  the  idea  of  neatly  joining  the  different 
parts   to  bring  out   a  well-balanced  letter,   clear   and  distinct  in  shading. 

In  making  letter  S  begin  with  stroke  at  base  line,  then  add  the  second  or  middle  stroke,  the  top  stroke  being 
the  last  made  as  indicated  in  alphabet  plate  (Fig.  1).  Place  the  pen  on  the  base  line  of  lettering  before  starting  the 
movement   and  stop   each   stroke   or   movement   before   or  as  you  raise  the  pen. 


%                                                      7                                     '                                   '                                    ' 
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Fig.  2 — Lower  case — vertical. 
Most  any  kind  of  paper — Manilla   or  white — of  a  smooth  surface  will  be  satisfactory  for  practice  work.     For  card- 
board use  2,  4  or  6-ply,   white.     Quarter-sheet   cards    (11x14  inch)  should  be  6-ply  stock.     Smaller  cards  may  be  made 
of  lighter  stock — 2  or  4-ply. 
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The  size  of  the  original  card  "Central  Business  College"  Fig.  3,  was  14x18  inches.  "Central  made  with  a  No.  5 
Shading  Pen.  "Business  College"  made  with  a  No.  8  Shading  pen.  The  various  studies  following  were  made  with  a 
No.  4  Shading  pen.  Corner  pieces  No.  4  Shading  pen.  Card  strip  signs  "Commercial  University"  and  "Business  Pen- 
manship", 2^x14  inches.  "Night  School",  3^x14  inches,  using  a  No.  8  pen.  "Ornamental  Penmanship  and  Engross- 
ing", 5^x14  inches,  No.  5,  No.  4  and  No.  8  pens  used. 


ctt.-  l^   *&,>   ctf'dj,  c<    iff,    c£$y 

*£  l>  c  4  e  f^h  t j  KMW 

p  y?4  PtiVW&g-t — & 

*&£;•  t'#  tli^   V^  \t'"vO;  v^^t^,?^ 

Fig.  3— Illustrating  Shading  Pen  Lettering. 

Special  Poster  announcement  of  different  topis  for  School  or  Business  College  advertising  can  easily  be  made 
and  lettered  in  attractive  colors  by  Penman  or  Commercial  teachers  at  very  low  cost — a  trifle  compared  to  the  gen- 
eral impression. 

(Instruction  continued  in  next  issue  with  practical  pointers  and  illustrations  on  a  variety  of  finished  Show  Card 
layouts.) 
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F.    H.    Newton,    Secretary  and   General 
Manager    of     the     Newton    Auto- 
matic Lettering  Pen  Company, 
Pontiac,    Michigan. 

Our  readers  have  been  familiar  with 
automatic  lettering  pens  for  years  and 
will  be  interested  in  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Newton  Automatic  Let- 
tering Pen  Company,  who  has  done 
much  in  promoting  this  practical  line 
of  work. 

The  Automatic  Lettering  Perp  was 
invented  by  J.  W.  Stoakes  at  Milan, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1878.  It  was  called 
"Automatic"  because,  from  one  color 
of  Lettering  Ink,  two  shades  are 
actually  produced  by  each  stroke  of 
the  Shading  Pen  which  is  as  easy  to 
operate   as    an   ordinary   lead   pencil. 

By  purchasing  four  Lettering  Pen 
plants  the  present  company  is  en- 
abled to  offer  nearly  100  different 
pens  for  all  practical  lettering  pur- 
poses. 

The  advantage  gained  in  using  the 
pen,  as  a  lettering  medium,  is  that 
each  stroke  is  of  uniform  width  and 
retouching  is  not  required,  thereby  re- 
sulting in  greater  accuracy  and  speed 
in   Commercial    Lettering. 

Automatic  lettering  as  a  profession, 
or  as  a  side  line,  is  very  practical  in 
every  community.  In  fact,  every  store 
has  need  of  attractive  signs  which  cen 
be  made  by  lettering  pens. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  in  which  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  skill  of  automatic  lettering.  On 
page  20  in  this  issue  of  the  Business 
Educator  is  an  illustrated  article  on 
Practical  Commercial  Pen  Lettering. 
Other  lessons  of  a  similar  nature  are 
to  follow. 


skillful  flourish  is  from  the  pen  of  H.   B.  Lehman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  COVER 

The  beautiful  cover  this  month  was 
made  bv  J.  Lindsay  Davis  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

M  r.  Davis  has  been  doing  pen  work 
in  Cincinnati  for  a  number  of  years. 
He   is   a  jovial,   enthusiastic  penman. 


GEMS   FROM   THE   MASTERS 

A  24-page  booklet  entitled,  "Flour- 
ished Gems  from  the  Masters"  has 
been  received  from  D.  L.  Stoddard, 
R.  R.  4,  Box  141,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It 
contains  gems  of  work  from  men  like 
Dennis,   Madarasz   and   Zaner. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  this  little 
book  of  gems  to  our  library. 


Miss  Beatrice  M.  Arthur,  a  member 
of  this  year's  graduating  class  of  the 
Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School, 
will  teach,  the  coming  year,  in  the 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  High   School. 


Anna  Mary  Regish,  supervisor  of 
handwriting  and  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics  in   the   Stoneham   High   School. 

Miss  Regish  took  up  her  new  duties 
in  September.  During  the  past  year 
she  has  been  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Medfield  High 
School.  She  is  a  young  woman  with 
wide  experience,  having  taught  in  the 
Northampton  High  School,  and  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  busi- 
ness. She  was  educated  in  the  East- 
hampton  High  School  and  the  Salem 
Normal  School  where  she  received  her 
B.  S.  degree. 

In  addition  to  being  interested  in 
the  teaching  profession  and  especially 
the  teaching  of  handwriting,  she  has 
been  interested  in  athletics  and  other 
social  activities  of  the  various  schools 
with  which  she  has  been  connected. 
While  in  the  Medfield  High  School  she 
coached  the  girls'  athletics.  At  the 
same  time  penmanship  was  one  of  her 
delightful  subjects. 

Miss  Regish  writes  a  very  strong, 
beautiful  hand  and  is  a  very  industrious, 
capable  young  teacher.  We  predict 
much  success  for  her  in  Stoneham. 


Ralph  F.  Marshall,  supervisor  of 
handwriting  in  the  Altoona  Public 
Schools  and  director  of  the  district 
evening  school,  and  Miss  Esther  Hen- 
derson Brady,  who  was  also  a  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Curtin  school,  were 
married  June  11th,  in  Altoona,  Pa. 

Miss  Jessie  McKinley  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Standard 
School  for  Private  Secretaries,  Sacra- 
mento,  Calif. 


Allan  E.  Herrick  of  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  died  suddenly  April  26,  1931,  at  the 
age  of  77  years.  Mr.  Herrick  was  su- 
pervisor of  handwriting  in  both  the 
high  school  and  elementary  schools  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  for  17  years.  Mr. 
Herrick  was  a  beautiful  penman  and 
had  ability  in  art. 


George  G.  Hoole,  educator,  penman 
and  editor,  was  elected  grand  master 
of  the  grand  council,  Royal  and  Se- 
lect Masters  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Hoole  owns  and  edits 
a  newspaper  in  Glendive,  Montana.  He 
was  formerly  principal  of  schools  of 
that  city.  He  received  his  penmanship 
training  in  Columbus,  and  has  there- 
fore been  interested  in  penmanship 
and  commercial  education. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

By  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer  and  copies  from  the  scrapbook  of 

G.  G.  Hoole,  Glendive,   Montana 


In  this  lesson  we  have  some  very  beautiful  letters.  These  letters  were  written  for  students  in  an  offhand  manner. 
In  fact,  all  the  copies  in  this  series  were  written  for  students  with  no  thought  of  reproduction.  They  are  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  natural.  While  they  are  extremely  skillful,  yet  they  show  the  human  element  in 
handwriting.     You  will  do  well  to  study  all  of  these  letters — to  catch  that  dash  and  grace  shown  in  the  copy. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  today  for  skill  in  penmanship.  You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  practicing  on  these 
copies  and  some  day  you  may  be  able  to  make  considerable  money  with  your  pen. 
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N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  CONTEST 

At  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  Apri 
the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  held  a  contest  for 
the  best  writing  submitted  by  teachers 
and  supervisors.  There  was  much  in- 
terest shown  in  this  contest.  Very 
beautiful  specimens  of  plain  business 
writing  were  submitted  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  contest  was  won  by  Miss  Mae 
Upright,  of  the  penmanship  department 
of  the  Newark,  N.  J.  public  schools. 
Miss  Upright  is  a  teacher  with  unusual 
ability  and  skill.  The  above  poem  was 
written  by  her.  She  has  specialized  in 
penmanship.  Miss  Upright  was  in  Co- 
lumbus during  the  summer  of  1926. 


MAE  UPRIGHT 


Miss  Hazel  A.  Gilman,  recently  with 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Weaver 
High   School,   Hartford,   Conn. 


Miss  Coila  Hollis  of  Wibaux,  Mont., 
teach   commercial   subjects   in   the 
Troy,  Mont.,  High  School,  the  coming 
year. 

Miss  Evelyn  K.  Hinners  of  Macomb, 
111.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Metcalf,  111.,  High   School. 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass 


LESSON  NO.  II 

The  letter  f  is  a  very  individual  shaped  letter.  Of  course,  the  top  part  is  the  same  as  the  other  loop  letters  but  in 
place  of  having  a  loop  below  the  line  it  is  tapered  to  a  point  one  space  below  the  base  line.  Most  script  writers  make 
the  f  and  1  the  same  height.  While  the  f  looks  well  by  itself  slightly  shorter  than  the  1  we  personally  think  that  by 
making  a  distinction  between  the  two  letters  looks  like  a  mistake  rather  than  intentional.  Therefore,  we  would  advise 
you  to  make  all  of  your  loops  the  same  height,  though  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  style. 

Here  we  have  two  styles  of  t.  We  prefer  the  second  style  though  you  will  see  the  first  style  often,  especially  in 
hand  engraved  work.     The  first  t  it  seems  to  us  goes  better  as  a  final  t. 

It  is  up  to  you,  however,  to  make  your  own  decision  as  to  style.  Your  judgment  as  to  selecting  styles  will  react 
in  the  quality  of  your  work. 
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Two     beautiful     reproductions     have 
been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Larimer, 

teacher  in  North  Texas  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  Denton,  Texas.  Mr.  Lari- 
mer does  pen  work  as  a  hobby.  He 
gets  much  pleasure  out  of  his  hobby 
and  pleases  his  friends  by  presenting 
them  with  little  gifts,  which,  judging 
from  the  photographs  we  have  re- 
ceived, must  be  very  beautiful.  These 
two  specimens,  entitled  "The  Teacher's 
Creed"  and  "The  Set  O'  the  Sail,"  the 
originals  being  about  9x12  and  10x14, 
were  done  in  colors  and  were  beau- 
tifully designed  and  executed. 


Mr.  Kenneth  N.  Baker  has  been 
elected  to  direct  the  newly  established 
department  of  business  administration 
of  Newberry  College,  Newberry,  South 
Carolina.  Dr.  James  C.  Kinard  is 
president   of  the  Newberry  College. 


RIDER  COLLEGE 

A  bulletin  describing  the  Rider  Col- 
lege has  been  received  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  convincing  bulle- 
tins we  have  ever  received.  We  pre- 
dict a  very  good  attendance  for  the 
Rider  School. 


Miss  Rose  M.  Smith  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Ware,  Mass.,  High 
School. 


HARRY  C.  SPILLMAN 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  ap- 
points Harry  Collins  Spillman  as  di- 
rector of  educational  service.  Mr. 
Spillman  enjoys  an  international  repu- 
tation as  Author,  Educator  and  Speaker. 
To  a  long  list  of  appearances  before 
outstanding  educational  and  business 
audiences  in  America  he  recently 
added  a  successful  speaking  tour  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  connec- 
ion  with  his  regular  platform  engage- 
ments, Mr.  Spillman  will  be  available 
for  addresses  before  schools  and  col- 
leges as  a  special  feature  of  Gregg 
Service. 


Mrs.  Alice  Schriber  of  Nyack,  N.  Y., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High  School  at  Ashland,  N.  H. 


Miss  Imogene  J.  Hackett,  for  several 
years  commercial  teacher  in  the  Liv- 
ermore  Falls,  Maine,  High  School,  will 
teach,  the  coming  year,  in  the  Senior 
High   School   at   Waterville,   Maine. 


Miss  Bertha  Garland  of  Oldtown, 
Maine,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Ellsworth,  Maine,  High  School. 

Miss  Stella  G.  Eastman,  recently 
with  the  Merrill  Business  School, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  elected  to 
teach  in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Callicoon,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Miss      E.      Mabel      Hetherington      of 

Perth,  N.  B.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Montreal. 


Miss  Cassie  Cildress  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  recently  been  elected  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Newport 
News,   Va.,   High   School. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Aylward,  last  year 
with  Bryant-Stratton  College,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  High  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
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Miss  Gladys  E.  Bates,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  will  teach,  the  coming 
year,  in  Woodstock  Academy,  Wood- 
stock, Conn. 


Miss      Thelma      Carrison      of      Lynn 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
the  High  School  at  Billerica,  Mass. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  recently  with  the 
Platt-Gard  Business  University,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Meridian  School  of  Commerce,  Meri- 
dian, Miss. 


Mrs.    Rosalie    Perkins     Stevenson    is 

a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  San- 
dusky Business  College,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Miss  Priscilla  N.  Little  of  Newbury 
port,  Mass.,  is  a  new  commercia 
teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Frank 
lin,  Mass. 


Mr.  Otis  D.  Livingston,  recently 
with  the  Tripoli,  Wis.,  High  School, 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in 
the  High  School  at  Melrose,  Wis.,  the 
coming  year. 


Miss  Beulah  Gillard  of  Waterloo, 
Wis.,  has  been  elected  to  teach  com- 
mercial subjects  in  the  High  School  at 
Brillion,  Wis. 


Miss  Marie  ..Robinson,  ..a  .recent 
graduate  of  the  Colorado  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  has  accepted  a  position 
to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
High  School  at  Crook,  Colo. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Bowes  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  Troy 
Business   College,  Troy,   K.   V. 


Miss  Ruth  A.  Forsberg,  for  several 
years  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Hampton,  Iowa,  High  School,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  High  School  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


With  a  pen  by  Arthur 


Baltimore,    Md. 


specimen  was  loaned  to  us  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.  R.  4,  Box  141,  Indi: 
ina.  it  is  taken  from  his  booklet.  Flourishing  Gems  from  the  Masters.  It  was  i 
that   skilled   penman,   L.   Madarasz. 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING      j 


Jy   E.   L.   BROWN, 
Rockland.  Maine 


We  present  from  time  o  time 
specimens  of  pen  work  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  commercial  art.  A 
good  pen  artist  can  usually  do  brush 
drawing  but  a  brush  artist  cannot  al- 
ways do  satisfactory  pen  drawing.  Pen 
technique  is  more  difficult  than  brush 
as  inaccuracies  are  not  so  easily  cor- 
rected, and  much  time  and  patience 
are  required  to  attain  skill  to  produce 
soft,  pleasing  effects  \>y  using  hard 
lines  and  jet  black  ink.  Line  cuts 
cannot  be  made  from  drawings  with 
pale  lines  as  lines  must  be  sharp  and 
black  to  photograph  satisfactorily. 

The  effect  of  a  design  depends  upon 
contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  in  other 
words,  its  tone  values.  Make  a  close 
study  of  the  copy,  noting  its  balance, 
proportions  of  parts  and  color  values, 
then  proceed  with  the  sketch.  Lay  off 
first  the  cartouche  and  spray  of  oak 
leaves,  then  space  the  lettering.  It  is 
better  to  make  a  sketch  on  a  separate 
sheet,  from  that  for  the  pen  work,  as 
erasures  sometimes  roughens  the  sur- 
face of  the  cardboard,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  pen  work.  When  the  sketch 
is  completed  cover  reverse  side  of 
sheet  with  pencil  smut  and  trace  de- 
sign on  the  cardboard.  Complete 
drawing,  using  a  4  H  pencil  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  pen  work,  using  a  Gil- 
lott  No.  170  pen  and  Zanerian  ink. 
Use  short  parallel  lines  as  shown  in 
copy,  thick  or  thin  accroding  to  the 
tonal  value  desired.  The  Sickle  letter, 
so  called,  requires  considerable  time  in 
drawing  and  finishing.  The  top  and 
base  lines  were  made  with  the  dividers. 
Omit  heavy  lines  on  top  of  letters. 

End  the  short  parallel  lines  of 
background  exactly  at  top  letters,  giv- 
ing an  atmosphere  effect.  In  the  word 
"Honor"  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
the  Sickles  style  to  give  the  word 
more  length  for  proper  balance.  The 
under  shade  of  these  words  was  done 
with  a  spacing  T-square.  Background 
of  initial  "T"  should  be  much  darker 
in  tone  than  rest  of  design.  Use 
coarse,  free-hand  lines  and  the  effect 
will  be  pleasing.  Note  arrangement  of 
lines  carefully.  A  number  three  pen 
will  do  for  the  engrossing  text. 

Are  you  interested  in  these  lessons? 
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A.  G.  SINE  DIES 

A.  G.  Sine  established  the  Mountain 
State  Business  College  in  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  forty-three  years  ago.  He 
labored  many  years  in  building  up  one 
of  the  best  business  colleges  in  the 
country.  The  school,  Mountain  State 
Business  College,  was  known  through; 
out  the  state  and  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  from  which  is  drew 
most  of  its  students. 

Even  though  the  school  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  number  of  times,  Mr. 
Sine  was  able  to  re-establish  the 
school  each  time.  At  the  present  time 
the  school  is  located  in  its  own  fine 
modern  building. 

Mr.  Sine  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Sine  died  on  July  6.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  The 
Business  Educator  has  had  years  of 
pleasant  business  relations  with  Mr. 
Sine  and  it  is  with  extreme  regret  that 
we  learn  of  his  passing.  He  served 
the  business  college  profession  well 
and  was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew 
him. 


Miss  Myrtie  Brooks  of  Hillsboro,  N. 
H.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Concord,  N.  H..  High  School. 


Miss  Alice  Sprague  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Agricultural 
and  Training  School  at  Park  River, 
N.  Dak. 

Miss  Irene  Whitmore,  formerly  with 
the  Woonsocket,  S.  Dak.,  High  School, 
has  recently  accepted  a  position  as 
commercial  teacher  in  the  High  School 
at  Perry,  Iowa. 

Miss  Dorothy  J.  Ward,  recently  with 
the  Ashland,  N.  H..  High  School,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Hamilton,   Mass. 


EARN 

plomas. 

This  \o\ 

M 

$100  A  MONTH  engrossing 
Mail-course,    $2.50,    qualifies 

•  rrice  offer  withdrawn  Oct.   1. 

Francais,  Parisian  Engrosser, 
East    Saugatuck,    Mich. 

di- 
you. 

PENMANSHIP  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write     for     particulars.       Cards     25c     p< 
ozen.  PAUL  K.  SIMS 

Newton,  III. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars,  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP 

A  definition  composed  and  written  by  James  D.  Todd.     It  contains  the  entire  alphabet. 
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RESULTS  OF  CONTEST 


The  results  of  the  Handwriting  Contest  announced  on  page  16  of  the  June  issue  of  the  B.  E.  are  as  follows  : 

The  winning  specimen  came  from  Jean  M.  Brand,  Commercial  High  School,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.  The  second 
best  came  from  Arnold  C.  Gorling,  718  Maryland  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada,  a  student  in  the  Success  Business  Col- 
lege. The  third  best  came  from  Charlotte  demons,  Star  Route,  Meadville,  Pa.,  evidently  a  student  in  the  Meadville 
Commercial  College. 

Miss  Brand's  specimen  was  written  in  light  ink.  while  Mr.  Gorling's  was  in  black  ink.  Therefore,  we  have  reproduced 
Mr.  Gorling's  specimen  above.     Miss  Brand's  specimen  is  a  remarkable  specimen.    In  fact,  it  is  professional  in  appearance. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Childers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sent  in  one  of  the  best  specimens.  However,  Mr.  Childers  is  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  would  therefore  be  classed  as  a  professional. 


By  H.  P.  Beh 
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Mr.  Robert  P.  Linn  of  Grove  City. 
Pa.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Iimior  High  School,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 


Miss  Irene  K.  Marx  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   Chester,   Mass.,  High   School. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Streeter  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Barkley  are  two  new  commercial 
teachers  in  Wausau  Institute  of  Busi- 
ness  Administration,  Wausau,   Wis. 


Miss  Lillian  E.  Myners  of  Monroe. 
Mich.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in 
Parsons  Business  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


INK!     INK!     INK! 

Send   60c   today   for   a   special   bottle 
—  of  — 

Meub's   Professional   Black 

The  ink  used  by  the  great  penmen 
and  engrossers.  The  ink  supreme  for 
fine   hair  lines  and  rich   black   shades. 

A.    P.    MEUB  Penmanship 

Specialist 
2365   Mar   Vista  Ave.  Pasadena,   Cal. 


telomrtif 


"West  Chester, 


VXeacners  College, 


Gillott's  Pens 


The     Most     Perfect     of     Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers   St.  New  York  City 


LONG  JUMPS 

Written  August  1.  Last  year,  i  Colorado  young  man,  just  graduated,  asked  us  to 
help  him  get  started  We  placed  him  in  New  Brunswick.  He  made  good.  This  vear  he 
asked  for  a  place  in  the  Eastern  States.  This  morning  he  wired  from  Denver  that  he 
was  applying  to  one  of  our  New  York  clients  at  $1800.  We  wired  our  client  to  offer  him 
the  position  by  wire.  This  afternoon  they  wired  us  they  had  followed  our  advice.  This 
evening  the  young  man  wires  he  has  accepted.  We  wish  we  could  help  all  our  enrolled 
teachers  as   promptly  and  effectively,   but   this   is  an   off   year.     May    we   try   to)  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A    Specialty   by   a    Specialist) 
E.    E.    Gaylord,    Mgr.,    Prospect    Hiil.  Beverly,    Mass. 


Cole-Cowan  Teachers'  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 

Efficient  service  to  teachers  and  employers.  Your  husiness  solicited.  You 
will  be  pleased.  Money  making  business  colleges  for  sale.  Write  or  wire 
us  what  you  want.     M.  S.  Cole,  Sec'y. 


TEACHERS 


SPECIALISTS' 

«/ EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


et    a    choice   position   thro 

igh    us — any    part    of 

ie    country.      Openings    i 

n     business     schools, 

gh    schools,    colleges — nov 

or    later.    Half    of 

le   state   universities  have 

selected   our  candi- 

ites.      Dependable    service 

Employers   report 

our  vacancies.     Write  us 

now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states 
to  fill  attractive  positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and 
commercial  schools.  We  have  some  good  openings  on 
file  now.     Write  for  a  registration  blank. 

Continental  Teacher's  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialist   for    Engraving    Pu 


P.   O.   Drawer  982 


finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
is   for   bookkeeping   texts,   business   forms; 

on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
s,   spellers,   etc.      By   appointment   only. 


The  American  Penman 

A merica't    Handwriting    Magazine 


BUSINESS    WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
S5  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Educational    Journal    of 
Real    Merit 
Regular   Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER   PUBLISHING  CO, 
Taylorville,    111. 


Write   for   particulars   of   our    Home-Study 
Course    in    Penmanship. 

Cards   3Sc  per  dozen. 

G.  W.  McGUIRE, 
Pen  Art  Department,  Hill's  Business  College 

619  W.  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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GRADUATES   HEAR   MAJOR  GEN- 
ERAL SMEDLEY  D.  BUTLER 

The  Miami-Jacobs  College  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  held  commencement  exer- 
cises in  which  201  students  graduated 
from  various  courses.  To  this  group 
Major  Butler,  the  man  of  military 
fame,  gave  some  very  good  advice.  The 
following  are  a  few  excerpts  taken 
from  his   address : 


five-story  building.  Thousands  of 
business  men  owe  their  success  to  this 
historic  school,  which  is  continuing  to 
hold  its  place  in  commercial  education. 


"Ne 

ver    al 

ow    anything 

to    beat    you. 

Nev 

er    bee 

Dme    discouraged. 

But 

don't 

become    bigots    and    fanatics. 

Your    diplc 

mas    are    as 

good    as    government 

bonds 

Set 

aside  a  little  of  voi 

r  time  and  devote  it 

to   your   government. 

Put 

your 

opinions     of 

the     government     on 

your 

ballot. 

Try 

to   ms 

ke   decisions. 

A    poor    decision    is 

better 

than 

Don 

t   lose 

faith   in   the 

world.     It   is   a   good 

place 

to    hv 

e    in    and    A 

■nerica    has    the    best 

part   of  it. 

Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Gonder,  for  several 
years  with  the  Berkshire  Business 
College,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  will  return 
this  year  to  her  former  position  with 
the  Cambria  Busines  College,  Johns- 
town, Pa. 


Mr.  Ralph  B.  Tower,  recently  en- 
gaged as  Research  Investigator  in 
Public  Finance  for  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Commission,  has  accepted  a 
position  as  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Mount  Union   College,  Alliance,   Ohio. 


Mr.     Harry     L.     Hartman     of     New 

Haven,  Conn.,  is   now  associated  with 
Morse  College  at  Hartford. 


Bu 


ight. 


n.liti. 


are    going    to    come    out 
may    take    a    little    time.      But 
America    always    has    come    out    all    right    be- 
cause  of   tht    great    stability   of   our   people. 

Stand  squarely  on  what  you  think  is  right. 
If  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  take  the 
step   and   courage    will   come   to   you. 

Never  make  decisions  when  you  are  mad. 
It  is  best  to  keep  cool  at  all  times." 

The  Miami-Jacobs  College,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president,  W.  E. 
Harbottle,  has  made  a  tremendous 
growth.  It  is  located  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Dayton,  which  is  one  of  the 
large  manufacturing  centers  of  Ohio, 
leading  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  cash  registers,  electric  refrigerator 
equipment  and  nearly  a  dozen  other 
articles.  The  school  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of 
this  fine  city.  It  was  established  in 
1860  and   is    located   in   a  modern   new 


Mr.  Norman  Wertman,  recently  with 
the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  High  School,  is  a 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J„  High   School. 


Mr.  George  T.  Ney  of  Philadelphia 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
High   School  at  Camden,  N.  J. 


Miss  Mary  L.  McDaniel  of  Steele, 
Mo.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   Union,   Miss.,  High   School. 


Mr.  Raymond  Light  of  Dexter,  N. 
V.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Catskill,  N.   Y.,   High   School. 


The    Misses     Pauline    M.    Hartshorn 

of  Beverly,  Mass.j  and  Estelle  W.  Lord 

of  Danvers,  Mass.,  are  two  new  teach- 
ers in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  William  M.  Polishook,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  State 
Normal  School,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Dedham,  Mass.,  High 
School. 


Mr.  Waldo  B.  Christy,  for  many 
years  with  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  is  the  new  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Union,  N.  J.,  High  School. 


Miss  Isabel  Chisholm,  last  year  with 
the  D  i  g  h  t  o  n,  Mass.,  Commercial 
School,  will  teach,  the  coming  year,  in 
the  High  School  at  Medfield,  Mass. 


Miss  Gladys  Hall  is  a  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Burlington,  N.  J., 
High   School. 


Miss  Ruth  R.  Co-nger  of  Albany,  N. 
Y..  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 
School. 


Miss  Lillian  Rankin,  recently  with 
Derby,  Vt.,  Academy,  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Dalton,  Mass., 
High   School. 


PENMANSHIP  AND  ENGROSSING 


Prepare  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  professional  pen- 
man or  engrossing  artist.  These  lines  of  work  offer 
good  opportunities  for  those  who  qualify. 

Write  for  catalog. 


612  N.  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our  readers   to  determine   their  value. 

Practical  Paying  Penwork  —  Edited 
and  published  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R. 
R.  4,  Box  141,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  revised  fourth  edition  of  this  interesting 
work  has  been  received.  It  contains  orna- 
mental writing,  business  writing,  pen  flourish- 
ing, designing,  lettering,  engrossing,  perspec- 
tive, architecture  and  pen  drawing  from  the 
author,  who  has  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
pen  work. 

Mr.  Stoddard  receives  much  pleasure  out 
of  helping  others  in  pen  work.  His  constant 
desire  is  to  interest  young  men  and  young 
the   practical   side   of   pen   work. 


Industrial  Organization  —  Bv  Harry 
Rubey,  B.  S-,  C.  E.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover, 
308  pages.  Although  prepared  pri- 
marily for  engineers,  this  book  is  in 
no  sense  technical  and  may  prove  of 
interest   to  others. 

If  engineers  of  the  present  hope  to  fill  the 
important  positions  now  open  to  them  in  in- 
dustry, commerce,  transportation,  finance  and 
even  politics,  they  must  prepare  for  such  po- 
sitions by  learning  the  theory  and  practice  of 
large  and  complex  organizations.  The  four- 
year  engineering  curriculum  leaves  scant  time 
for  the  study  of  so  extensive  a  field,  but  the 
author  believes  that  a  broad  outline  may  be 
made   the   necessary  basis   for   such   a   study. 

In  order  to  furnish  such  a  basis,  the  present 
text  has  been  prepared  from  material  which 
has  been  in  actual  use  in  classes  since  1918. 
The  outline  here  presented  will  have  its  full 
value  if  it  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  as- 
signed reading,  of  discussion,  and  of  work  with 
concrete  cases  and  problems.  Thus  augmented, 
this  text  may  be  expected  to  develop  in  the 
student  an  interest  in  business,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  structure  and  procedure  of  the 
most  important  types  of  enterprise,  and  a 
familiarity    with    industrial    terminology. 

If  the  engineer  is  to  continue  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  and  to  seek  individual 
attainment  through  this  type  of  social  serv- 
ice, he  must  not  be  hampered  and  limited  by 
a  narrowly  technical  viewpoint.  There  is  lit- 
tle danger  of  his  becoming  acquisitive;  his 
major  interest  will  always  lie  in  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  machines  and  management. 
Doubtless,  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
engineer  will  result  from  a  wise  combination 
of  technical  approach,  business  judgment,  and 
social    outlook. 

The  book  should  build  for  the  student  a 
foundation  upon  which  he  can  base  all  further 
knowledge  that  he  gains  of  business  and  from 
which  he  mav  depart  in  quest  of  specialized 
knowledge    from    authoritative    sources. 


Fundamentals  of  Office  Practice — by 

Foster  W.  Loso,  A.  M.,  and  Charles 
W.  Hamilton,  B.  C.  S-,  B.  S.  in  Educa- 
tion. Published  by  the  South-Western 
Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Cloth  cover,  362  pages. 

For  year  business  schools  and  the  commer- 
cial departments  of  high  schools  have  taught 
preparation  for  business  positions  by  giving 
instruction  in  commercial  subjects  such  as 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  shorthand  and  com- 
mercial law.  During  the  teaching  of  those 
subjects  some  effort  also  has  been  made  to 
inculcate  ideals  of  service,  and  to  establish 
principles  of  office  conduct  and  procedure. 
Incidental  to  such  an  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  skill,  there  may  have  been  an  assignment 
to  the  principal's  office  for  real  office  prac- 
tice and  experience.  Progressive  commercial 
educators  felt  that  such  methods  have  failed 
to  develop  an  office  worker  as  economically, 
efficiently  and  completely  as  might  be  done 
in    a    separately   well-organized   course. 

At  the  present  time  many  senior  high 
schools    are    endeavoring    in    the    senior    year, 


or  following  completion  of  the  regular  steno- 
graphic or  bookeeping  course,  to  set  up  a 
term's  or  year's  work  in  Office  Practice  or 
Secretarial  Training.  Such  a  class  organizes 
or  consolidates  the  previous  work  in  short- 
hand, record- making,  typewriting  and  related 
subjects.  This  class  serves  as  a  final  polish- 
ing-up  process  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for 
immediate  entrance  into  the  higher  types  of 
office  positions.  In  such  classes  some  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  the  various  office  machines 
and  the   equipment   used   in  a  modern  office. 

Again  definite  assignments  to  selected  per- 
sons for  whom  students  work  for  periods 
varying  from  two  to  four  weeks  go  hand  in 
hand  with  formal  classroom  instruction.  These 
assignments  may  be  given  after  school  or,  if 
possible,  the  closing  periods  of  the  afternoon, 
plus  an  hour  or  two  after  dismissal.  In  lieu 
of  such  allotted  practice  acceptable  part-time 
work  in  business  offices  may  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  of  the  laboratory  work  thus 
defined    as    an    assignment. 

This  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  need  for 
a  definite  type  of  instruction  on  vraious  office 
machines  and  to  teach  office  procedures,  serv- 
ices, and  ideals.  Abundant  opportunity  is 
given  for  pupil  responses  to  such  office  condi- 
tions as  are  typical  of  real  office  positions. 
-Moreover,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  authors  that 
except  in  the  instructional  material  of  in- 
dividual concerns,  more  detailed  instruction 
for  various  types  of  office  machines  is  in- 
cluded in  this  book  than  has  hitherto  been 
available. 


Studeni  Body  Finances  and  Ac- 
counting— bv  L.  Scott  Noble,  B.  A., 
LL.  B.  Published  by  the  South-West- 
ern Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
O.     Cloth  cover,  256  pages. 

The  rapid  development  of  student  organ- 
izations and  activities  in  what  has  come  to 
be  called  "Extra-curricular  Activities"  re- 
flects a  general  consciousness  of  the  direct 
and  definite  importance  of  challenging  the  in- 
terests of  students  in  matters  other  than 
those   included  in   the   regular  curriculum. 

A  very  worth-while  part  of  modern  educa- 
tion consists  in  the  development  in  students 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  fellows 
to  do  something  to  enrich 
lmunity  to  which  they  be- 
nly  be  promoted  indirectly 
at  school  by  creating  an  environment  in  which 
students  naturally  develop  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility by  the  practice  of  it,  and  not  by 
means  of  exhortation  through  academic  study. 
There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  stu- 
dents at  school  can  take  part  in  the  necessary 
work  of  the  institution  and  in  assisting  each 
other.  Administering  and  recording  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  associated  student 
body  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Taxing  the 
student  body  for  the  purpose  of  successfully 
carrying  out  activities  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community  of  which  each  student  is  a 
part,  the  necessity  of  making  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures balance,  the  equity  of  dealing  fairly 
with  all  types  of  activities,  the  importance  of 
studying  financial  statements  in  order  to  wisely 
plan  future  procedure  are  problems  which  stu- 
dents will  later  meet  in  their  public,  business, 
and  private  lives.  Educators  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  helping  students  learn 
by  doing. 

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  principles  enter 
into  our  everyday  lives  in  a  way  little  appre- 
ciated by  educators.  Budgeting,  banking, 
investing,  promoting,  reorganization,  bank- 
ruptcy, financing,  advertising,  selling  pur- 
chasing, transportation,  income  tax,  and  many 
other  problems  commonly  met  every  day  by 
everyone,  require  a  knowledge  of  accounting 
The  weakness  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
as  taught  is  that  students  learn  the  prin- 
ciples, but  seldom  make  practical  application 
of  them.  Knowledge  of  when  to  debit  and 
when  to  credit  an  account  is  of  value  only 
to  the  professional  bookkeeper.  A  scientific 
analysis  of  business  problems  from  facts  fur- 
nished  by   bookkeeping  records,   however,  is  of 
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Bookkeeping  and  Business  Knowl- 
edge, Second-Year  Course — by  J.  Hugh 
Jackson,  Thomas  Henry  Sanders  and 
A.  Hugh  Sproul.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Cloth  cover,  416 
pages. 

The  First- Year  Course  of  this  work  was 
written  in  the  belief  that  bookkeeping,  when 
well  organized  and  well  taught,  is  an  effective 
educational  instrument,  an  avenue  to  business 
knowledge,  and  a  practical  aid  to  anyone  who 
intends  to  follow  a  business  career.  A  study 
of  the  subject  should  enable  the  student  who 
so  desires  to  fill  a  position  in  which  he  can 
actually  keep  books.  It  should  by  no  means 
end  there,  however;  if  it  did,  its  usefulness 
would  be  limited  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people.  But  practically  every  per- 
who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  business 
will  find  that  his  work  and  progress  will  be 
assisted  by  a  thorough  understanding  of 
bookkeeping.     With    this    in   mind   the   authors 
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volume  adheres  to  the  same 
It  extends  the  work  of  the 
se  in  two  main  directions:  it 
nber  of  new  principles,  and  it 
presents  a  variety  of  additional  forms  and 
practices,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  specific 
businesses.  The  first-year  work  must  deal 
with  the  elements  of  the  subject  as  simply 
as  possible;  during  the  second  year  the  student 
should  learn  something  of  the  bookkeeping 
problems  of  typical  concerns.  One  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  subject,  after  its  general  prin- 
ciples are  understood,  is  to  learn  how  those 
principles  may  be  applied  effectively  to  the 
conditions  of  the  individual  business.  This 
volume  introduces  not  only  examples  of  dif- 
ferent trading  and  manufacturing  concerns,  but 
also  deals  with  the  different  forms  of  pro- 
prietorship—individual, partnership  and  cor- 
porate. 

The  examples  represent  common  types  ot 
business— garage,  furniture  store,  and  so 
forth.  The  main  outlines  of  the  practice  sets 
have  been  taken  from  actual  concerns;  each 
set  illustrates  standard  procedure  for  that 
type  of  business.  The  authors  have,  how- 
ever, recognized  the  variations  in  practice 
which   often   occur. 

In  this  second  and  completely  revised  edi- 
tion the  authors  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  friendly  suggestions  of  many  of  the  teach- 
ers who  have  used  the  book.  The  present 
text,  therefore,  embodies  modifications  based 
on  actual  experience  with  the  book  in  class- 
rooms in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  revision  may  be  summed 
up  as  (1)  simplification  in  statement,  (2)  im- 
provement in  organization  and  arrangement, 
and  consistent  division  into  short  teaching 
units,  (3)  a  greater  number  of  illustrations, 
and  (4)  the  addition  of  many  new  problems. 
Thus  the  revision  provides  a  handling  of  the 
subject  which  is  both  practical  and  educa- 
tionally sound. 
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Catalog   and   Samples   on    Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original   specimens   of   Brush  and   Penwork 

for    sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND.    MAINE 


LEARN  AT  H< 


^SdURINQ  SPARETTME 

Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblvn.  406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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This  unique,  well  balanced  and  skillfully  m 
Blanchard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  It  is  the  sevent 
from  his  pen.  The  original  of  this  specimen  i 
Miller,  Director  of  Handwriting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MirisE  is  the  work  of  H. 
.  series  of  master  flourisl 
property    of    Dr.    Elmer 


SHORTHAND    SCHOOLS, 
ATTENTION! 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  this  column,  the 
promoters  of  the  Gregg  and  Pitnam 
systems  of  shorthand  were  challenged 
to  write  some  paragraphs  of  matter  to 
compare  with  Connor  Shorthand,  a 
new  system  having  title  "Shorthand 
Made  Most  Legible  for  Personal  or 
General  Use."  The  challenge  was  not 
met  by  either.  An  exhibit  was  made 
in  April,  May  and  June  issues  of  this 
journal,  comparing  the  new  with  the 
other  light-line  system  and  showing 
the  combined  quality  of  brevity  and 
legibility  above  the  other.  Demonstra- 
tions have  continuously  gone  on  in 
comparison  with  both  the  other  two, 
and  invariably  in  the  new  system  there 
are  fewer  strokeSj  fewer  pen  lifts,  and 
more  sounds  of  speech  represented. 
There  were  no  exceptions.  A  sample 
copy  of  the  new  text  may  be  had  by 
application  to  C.  C.  Connor,  East 
Northfield,   Mass.  Adv. 


I    TEACH    PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small  cost,  easy 
during  your  spare  time.  Write 
for  my  book,  "How  To  Be- 
Expert  Penman," 
PRE  El  It  contains  specimens 
and  tells  how  others  became 
expert  writers  by  the  Tevis 
Method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written 
card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 


Write  todav! 
T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  25-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


1000  Lessons 


he  six  books 
penmanship 
ins  copies  of  more  than  1000  lessons 
ottering,  Engrossing  Script,  Business 
ng,  Ornamental  Writing,  Card  Writ- 
nd  Advanced  Engrossing  Script.  The 
retail  for  $2.70.  All  six  books  sent 
mly     $1.00.       Circular     giving     sample 


C.  W.  JONES 


GEMS  from  23  MASTERS 

50    years'    World    Search,    Inspiring    Book- 
let.    Cost  $$$$  to  introduce.   Price  only  10c. 

D.   L.   STODDARD 
Route    4.    Box    1+1.  Indianapolis,    Ind. 


LESSONS    IN   PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey,    U.    S.   A. 


ENGROSSERS  SUPPLIES 

Genuine  Leather  Covers  in  Seal  an 
Gold,    Silver,    and    Aluminum,    Genui 
(Calfskin),    Sheepskin,    etc. 
Books    on    Illuminating   bought    am 
THE  HARRIS  STUDIO 
1403-4    Marquette    Bldg. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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lUTfttO,  the  hearts  the  mcni^hts.  tfic associations  anD  the 
ejooi*  AVill  of  Qerwiatn;  JroanD  and  .America  i©  blended  to- 
gether by  the  daring  fcatrot 

aiiiilffiiniii  Cf  hrmftirii  (iSunnirr  mm  ilhienrfrlft 

in  successful  lv»  spsmiiu  tfic  .Atlantic  (Doom  by  their  IVWnnard  flight  from 
Jrcland  to  America;  arid 

hcrCiH*.  the  citizens  of  Cook  County  arc  ever  alert  to  appreciate 
the  achievements  of  Raring  men  in  science,  induotry.  commerce 


m 


or  invention;  and 

ItYfihnxao,  thrlgmtrft  of  (Lmnmiasiouns  of  (fook(fmmrn 

■Jkii  iUlilUUI?.  arc  rhc  Drily  clcctcO  representatives  of  close  to  three 
and  one  half  million  American  citizens  and  residents  of  Jllinoio;  now 

|  ^JftHljDftl.  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cooh  County.  31  li - 
W^  noie,  injregular  session  assembles  Do  hereby  extend  to  the  and 
Major  Barnes  lHr?maurice,  Captain  ."Hermann  Xochland  Baron  £hrenfried 
Qunther  von  Xucncfcld  jhe  congratulation,  commendation  and  appreciation 
ot  the  County  of  Looh.3tatc  of  Jllinois.  "United  States  of  America;  and  be 

JfrjfSlullf  ft  tluit  an  enorossed  coyv  ot  thi«-  resolution  be  presented  to 
UK3  each  of  the  saio  flyers  upon  their  visit  to  the  City  of  Chicago 
and  the  County  of  cook,  c  -r-  -.-.^t.-  ^^."^^^r^rm  • 

Chicago. Illinois  ?Tiay  Srh.  \92S 

liJuarti  of  Cuinmismoncnj  of  (Liuik  County Jlllino|$ 


the  Harris  Studio,  Chicago,  111. 


PENMANSHIP  SUPPLIES 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.    Cash  should  accompany  all  orders. 

All  goods  go  postpaid  except  those  listed  to  go  by  express,  you  pay  express, 
charges.  Of  course,  when  cheaper,  goods  listed  to  go  by  express  will  be  sent  by 
parcel  post,  if  you  pay  charges. 


Pens 

Zanerian  Fine  Writing  Pen  No.  1. 

1  gr $1.75         %  gr $  .50         1  doz $  .20 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen  No.  2,  Zanerian  Medial  Pen 
No.  3,  Zanerian  Standard  Pen  No.  4,  Zanerian 
Falcon  Pen  No.  5,  Zanerian  Business  Pen 
No.  6. 

1  gr $1.25         Ya  gr ■$  -40         1  doz $  .15 

Special    prices    in    quantities.      We    also    handle 
Gillott's,    Hunt's,    Spencerian    and    Esterbrook's 
pens.     Write  for  prices. 
Broad   Pointed   Lettering   Pens. 

1  Complete  set  (12  pens)  $0.35 

J/2  doz.   single  pointed  pens  15 

Yz  doz.  double  pointed  pens  30 

1  doz.  single  pointed,  any  No 25 

1  doz.  double  pointed,  any  No 60 

Pen  Holders 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder,  Rosewood: 

UYz  inches $1.25  8  inches $1.00 

Zanerian  Fine  Art  Straight  Holder,  8  inches. ..$1.00 
Zanerian   Oblique   Holders,   Rosewood: 

11J4  inches $  .75  8  inches $  .65 

Zanerian  Expert  Oblique  Holder,  7*2   Inches: 

1  only $0.20       1  doz $1.25      y2  gr $  6.50 

Y2  doz 75      '4  gr 3.00       1  gr 12.00 

Excelsior   Oblique    Holder,  6    Inches: 

1  only $0.15        1  doz $1.20      V2  gr $  5.50 

Yz  doz 70      Ya  gr 3.00       1  gr 10.00 

Zaner   Method    Straight   Holder,  7*2    Inches: 

1  only $0.15         1  doz $0.60       Y2  gr $2.65 

Y2  doz 40      !4  gr 1.50         1  gr 4.80 

1  Triangular   Straight   Holder,  7;4   inches 25 

1  Correct  Holder,  hard  rubber,  6^4  inches 25 

1  Hard  Rubber  Inkstand  70 

1  Good  Grip  Penpuller  15 

1  Inkholder  for  Lettering  10 

Cards 

White,  and  six  different  colors: 

100  postpaid,  30c;  500  express  (shipping  weight  2 
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$2.00. 

Flourished    Design   Cards: 
With  space  for  name.   Two  different  sets  of  12  each. 
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1  set,  12  cards $0.15  6  sets,  72  cards $0.40 

Joker  or  Comic  Cards 
1  set,  12  cards $0.15  6  sets,  72  cards $0.40 


Papers 

Zanerian  5-lb.  Paper  (wide  and  narrow  rule): 

1  pkg.  of  240  sheets  by   express $1.50 

Zanerian  6-lb.  Paper  (narrow  rule): 
1  pkg.  of  240  sheets  by  express $2.00 

Zanerian   (Blue)    Paper: 

50  sheets,  postpaid  $0.45 

Zaner  Method  No.  9  Paper  (%-in.  rule,  8xl0i2): 

1  pkg.  of  500  sheets,  not  prepaid $0.80 

100  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 60 

Inks 

Zanerian    India   Ink: 

1,  bottle $0.40  1  doz.  bottles  express $4.00 

1  bottle  Zanerian  Gold  Ink  25 

1  bottle  Zanerian  White  Ink  30 

Arnold's   Japan    Ink: 

1  bottle,  4  oz.,  postpaid $0.50 

1  pint  by  express  75 

1  quart  by  express  1.15 

Zanerian    Ink    Powders: 

1  quart  package  $0.30 

6  packages  or  more,  per  pkg.,  net 22Yz 

Zanerian   Ink  Tablets   (both   red  and   black): 

1  quart  box,  32  tablets $0.30 

6  boxes  or  more,  per  box 25 

Fine  White  Cardboard 

White  Wedding  Bristol,  Size  22i2x28^: 

6  sheets,  postpaid  $0.90 

12  sheets,  postpaid  165 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Large  Sheets  cf  Paper 

Ledger,   16x21- 28 'o   lb.  stock   (smooth  surface): 

6  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid $0.65 

12  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 1.10 

Genuine  Parchment — Sheepskin,   16x21    Inches: 

1  sheet,  postpaid  $  2.50 

6  sheets,  postpaid  12.00 

Artificial    Parchment — 16x21    Inches: 

6  sheets,  postpaid  $1.50 

12  sheets,  postpaid  2.40 
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Our  complete  catalogue  lists  97  sizes  and  styles 
of  Lettering  Pens,  20  shades  Lettering  Ink,  a 
variety  of  practical  Text  Books  on  Lettering, 
sample  Pen  Lettering  in  colors,  and  many  other 
items  for  ticket  and  show  card  instruction.  This 
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The  unfading  permanence,  and  legibility;  the  distinctive  appear- 
ance of  Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink  make  business  writ- 
ing safer  and  finer.  Eternal's  ready  response  to  the  gentlest  or 
strongest  penstroke  pressure— its  clotless,  clogless,  blotless  strokes 
are  a  boon  to  business  writing. 

One  sample  bottle  will  make  you  an  Eternal  user  always.  Send 
for  it  now  —  be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine  and  your  school. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 
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Teachers  of  Penmanship  always  recom- 
mend Esterhrook  1000  and  Esterbrook 
556.  Perhaps  no  two  pens  in  the  world 
have  ever  had  such  influence  over  penman- 
ship. They  are  the  two  most  widely  used  of 
school  pens.  Both  pens  have  a  fluent,  even 
carriage  which  gives  to  handwriting  both 
clearness  and  character.  Use  Esterbrook 
Pens  to  improve  your  penmanship  results. 
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any  week.  Progress  is  individual.  Write 
today  for  free   Book  of  Facts. 
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GREGG  TYPING,  BOOK  II 

(By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Harold  H.  Smith) 
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models  of  typed  forms  that  can  be  collected  from  the  modern  business  office,  but  he 
also  has  acquired  a  superior  typing  skill  that  will  enable  him  to  equal  the  output  of 
experienced  typists. 

The  first  part  of  Gregg  Typing,  Boo'c  II,  is  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of,  and  nractice  on,  all  typed  business  forms.  This  part  of  the  text  is  a 
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the  first  cycle  contained  in  Gregg  Typing,  Book  I,  or  in  other  elementary  typing 
texts. 

The  second  part  of  Book  II  consists  of  eighteen  practical  typing  jobs,  each 
requiring  five  periods  to  complete  and  each  containing  a  group  of  related  office  as- 
signments. 

Every  moment  of  the  classroom  period  has  been  carefully  scheduled  to  develop 
the  inexperienced  beginner  into  the  expert  typist  qualified  to  hold  the  best  positions 
that  Business  has  to  offer. 

Better  texts  mean  better  standards.  Let  Gregg  Typing  bring  your  classroom 
achievements  to  new  high  levels. 


List  Prices,  Books  I  and  II,  $1.20  each  —  Complete  Book  $1.50 
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Conflicting  Opinions  on  Handwriting 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  good- 
sized  middle  western  state  to  examine 
the  instruction  in  handwriting  and  to 
make  suggestions  in  regard  to  it.  I 
found  the  subject  torn  between  two 
factions.  Each  faction  had  very  definite 
ideas  as  to  how  writing  should  be 
taught,  and  these  ideas  were,  in  some 
respects,  quite  contradictory.  The  be- 
liefs of  the  two  factions  reflect  a  very 
general  division  of  opinion  in  this 
country,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
used  to  introduce  the  chief  problems 
which  confront  us. 

The  first  faction  is  usually  represent- 
ed by  the  orthodox  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship, Who  has  had  thorough  prep- 
aration in  a  certain  type  of  technique 
of  teaching  the  subject.  She  has  also 
had  prolonged  training  in  the  art  of 
handwriting  and  is  usually  a  skilled 
penman. 

The  traditional  method  of  teaching 
handwriting,  which  such  a  supervisor 
uses,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  child  while  he 
writes.  It  assumes  that  if  the  child 
acquires  acurate  control  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  pen,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ideas  he  wishes  to  express 
and  the  pen  movements  by  which  he 
expresses  his  ideas  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

The  opposing  point  of  view  is  rep- 
resented by  the  general  primary  su- 
pervisor. This  supervisor  has  not  been 
trained  in  the  special  technique  of  in- 
struction in  handwriting  and  has  no 
special  skill  in  the  art  of  handwriting. 
Her  training  has  been  largely  in  the 
field  of  general  theory  of  education, 
and  this  theory  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
extreme  progressive  type.  She  probably 
has  some  contempt  for  the  mechanics 
of  special  methods  in  a  subject  like 
handwriting  and  may  feel  that  if  the 
child  has  the  proper   attitude  and  the 


desire  to  express  himself  in  writing, 
such  matters  as  position  and  move- 
ment may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

A  real  conflict  between  these  oppos- 
ing points  of  view  is  being  waged  in 
many  school  systems.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  supervisors  of  handwrit- 
ing are  beginning  to  study  the  broader 
educational  aspects  and  relationships  of 
their  subject,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  making  a  study  of  the  scientific 
investigations  in  handwriting.  How- 
ever, there  are  still  large  and  well-or- 


DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

ganized  groups  which  stand  pat  against 
the  slightest  variation  from  orthodoxy. 
Again,  there  are  many  general  super- 
visors who  realize  the  special  require- 
ments of  technical  training,  but  these 
supervisors  are  counterbalanced  by  a 
large  group  to  whom  the  glitter  of  a 
general  doctrine  makes  a  greater  ap- 
peal than  does  sober  observation  and 
scientific  evidence.  The  conflicting 
theories  and  methods  will  be  described 
below  in  more  detail. 


The   Drill    Method 

Advocates  of  the  drill  method  of 
teaching  penmanship  rely  on  many 
repetitions  of  a  carefully  organized  set 
of  exercises.  It  is  believed  that  by  this 
drill  the  child  will  gradually  develop 
neuromuscular  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand,  and  that  when  this 
skill  is  once  acquired  he  can  turn  to 
the  writing  of  any  ordinary  material. 

The  exercises  are  usually  arranged 
to  begin  with  very  simple  forms.  Thev 
may  not  be  letters  or  words,  but  may 
consist  of  formal  figures.  Examples 
of  these  are  ovals,  which  are  traced 
toward  the  left  (direct)  or  toward  the 
right  (reversed).  These  ovals  are 
either  retraced  or  written  in  a  sort  of 
progressive  spiral.  Another  favoite 
exercise  is  the  retraced  up-and-down 
s  t  r  o  k  e — the  push-and-pull  exercise. 
Others  less  commonly  used  are  the  fig- 
ure eight  retraced,  either  in  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  position,  the  horizontal 
straight  line  retraced,  or  the  over-and- 
under  curves. 

Somewhat  less  formal  exercises  con- 
sist in  writing  single  letters  or  simple 
groups  of  letters.  Both  small  letters 
and  capitals  are  included.  Sometimes 
the  letters  are  written  separately  and 
sometimes  they  are  joined.  In  one 
form  the  letters  are  joined  but  are 
spread  wide  apart  in  order  to  develop 
the  sideward  sweep  of  the  hand.  The 
next  degree  of  complexity  is  repre- 
sented by  the  writing  of  short,  simple 
words,  such  at  "it"  or  "ell",  and  these 
are   followed  by  more  complex  words. 

The  arrangement  of  these  exercises 
is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The 
theory  is  that  the  child  should  learn 
to  perform  the  simple,  easy  acts  first, 
and  that  he  should  progress  to  the 
more  advanced  level  as  he  masters  the 
easier  level. 

(See  page   16) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


ARTICLE  TWO 
Movement 

Last  month  we  discussed  position  at 
length.  In  this  article  we  shall  try  to 
describe  movement.  Movement  and 
form  must  be  taught  together.  They 
cannot  be  divorced.  Writing  without 
movement  has  very  little  commercial 
value,  while  writing  without  form, 
which  cannot  be  read,  is  of  no  value. 
In  the  beginning  some  teachers  allow 
students  to  go  a  little  slower  in  order 
that  some  knowledge  of  form  may  be 
mastered  and  then  gradually  speed  up 
as  the  pupil  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  form.  The  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  a  slow  manner. 
During  the  Spencerian  times  writ- 
ing was  taught  by  many  teachers  as 
purely  finger  movement.  Of  course, 
the  authors  intended  it  otherwise. 
Later  some  went  to  the  extreme  and 
taught  muscular  movement  writing  ex- 
clusively. Today  educators  like  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  advoate  a  combination  of 
movements.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  one  of  Dr.  Freeman's  books : 
"The  aim  should  be  to  avoid  a  cramped 
finger  movement,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  refrain  from  setting  up  a  stand- 
ard of  exclusive  arm  movement,  on  the 
other  hand."  Children  should  be 
trained  proper  position  and  movement 
in  the  beginning  so  that  later  when 
they  actually  write  it  should  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  movement. 

Position  has  much  to  do  with  secur- 
ing free  movement.  Insist  upon  good 
position.  See  that  the  student  does 
not  pinch  the  pen  or  pencil  and  that 
the   hand   is   kept  up  off  the   wrist. 

In  order  to  acquire  movement,  mod- 
ern educators  advise  the  teaching  of 
large  pencil  writing  in  primary  grades. 
Even  adults,  in  taking  up  writing,  will 
find  some  large  writing  adventageous. 
This  is  especially  true  in  taking  up  a 
new  or  difficult  form. 

Let  the  arm  roll  on  the  muscle  be- 
low the  elbow  and  the  hand  glide  on 
the  little  finger.  Keep  the  wrist  off 
the  paper  and  the  hand  off  its  side. 
Capital  letters,  such  as  are  presented 
in  this  lesson,  should  be  made  with  a 
free,  rolling  arm  movement.  On  the 
capitals  avoid  a  "gum  chewing"  motion, 
that  is,  excessive  use  of  the  first 
thumb  joint.  Small  letters  like  "i"  are 
made  with  a  rolling,  gliding  motion. 
The  little  finger  slides  on  the  up 
stroke  and  drags  on  the  down  stroke. 
In  making  loop  letters  this  same  mo- 
tion can  be  made  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  letters  but  the  thumb  and  fingers 
may  help  out  on  the  top.  Others  make 
the  loops  with  the  arm.  No  two  peo- 
ple    write     exactly     alike.      Therefore, 


teachers  should  use  judgment  in  as- 
siting  pupils  in  working  out  individual 
problems.  Good  movement  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  extremely  fast. 
There  needs  to  be  enough  momentum 
to  produce  a  smooth  line.  Wobbly 
lines  indicate  too  slow  a  motion.  There 
are  places  where  the  pen  should  be 
kept  in  motion  and  other  places  where 
it  should  be  slowed  down,  the  same  as 
an  automobile  in  going  around  sharp 
curves  should  be  slowed  down  but  not 
brought  to  a  complete  stop.  The 
shoulder  of  the  "r"  and  the  top  of  the 
"v"  are  examples  of  where  the  move- 
ment is  checked. 

How  to  Acquire  a  Free  Movement 
Imagine  that  you  are  going  to  scrub 
the  top  of  your  desk  with  a  small 
brush.  Lay  the  arms  on  the  desk  with 
the  points  of  the  elbows  just  off  the 
edge.  Begin  scrubbing  the  desk  with 
your  right  hand  by  using  an  oval  mo- 
tion. This  describes  to  the  pupil  an 
excellent  arm  movement,  for  in  scrub- 
bing no  one  would  think  of  using  the 
fingers.  Now  place  the  pen  in  the 
hand  and  with  the  pen  not  touching 
the  paper  repeat  the  same  motion, 
then  lightly  touch  the  pen  to  the  paper 
and  continue  the  exercise.  The  little 
finger  serves  as  a  free,  gliding  rest  for 
the  hand  while  the  muscle  back  of  the 


ture  of  J.  C.  Ryan,  the  handless  pen- 
man. This  man  became  a  famous  pen- 
man without  hands.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  writing  is  done  without 
any  finger  action,  but  he  does  secure 
a  rolling,  gliding  motion.  If  a  man 
without  hands  can  learn  to  write  a 
very  beautiful  professional  hand, 
everyone  with  two  good  hands  should 
be  able  to  write  a  readable  business,  or 
social  hand. 

Free  arm  movement  which  is  the 
opposite  of  finger  movement  is  the 
basis  of  all  good  free  writing. 

Movement  of   the   Left-hander 

The  slant  of  the  writing  for  the  left- 
hander is  parallel  to  his  left  arm,  while 
for  a  right-handed  writer  the  slant  is 
almost  at  right  angles  to  his  right 
arm.  Therefore,  in  writing,  especially 
small  letters,  they  work  slightly  dif- 
ferent. The  right-handed  writer  pulls 
the  strokes  directly  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  his  body  and  only  slightly  pulls 
his  arm  in  and  out  of  his  sleeve.  The 
left-handed  writer  pulls  and  pushes 
his  arm  in  and  out  of  his  sleeve  and 
does  not  pull  towards  the  center  of  his 
body  and  must  use  more  arm  move- 
ment than  the  right-handed  writer.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  successfully  use 
combined  movement  with  the  left  hand 


elbow  serve  as  a  movable  rest  for  the 
arm. 

Devices 

Teachers  can  use  various  devices 
which  are  manufacturer  to  assist  in 
securing  a  good  position  and  to  pre- 
vent finger  movement.  A  device  like 
the  above  will  help  to  get  a  good  po- 
sition and  at  the  same  time  help  to 
break  up  excessive  finger  action.  Many 
good  penmen  use  the  thumb  and  finger 
to  some  extent  in  writing,  but  they 
don't  use  them  excessivly.  They  do, 
however,  get  a  free,  smooth  quality 
of  line. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  a  pic- 


than  with  the  right  hand.  The  teacher 
should  demonstrate  to  the  left-handed 
pupil  the  proper  position  and  move- 
ment for  him.  The  teacher  owes  it  to 
the  pupils  to  do  enough  practice  with 
the  left  hand  to  be  able  to  properly 
show  the  correct  position  and  move- 
ment for  either  hand.  Use  a  rolling 
arm  movement  resting  on  muscles  be- 
low the  elbow.  Remember  that  the 
lines  on  the  paper  of  a  left-handed 
writer  should  be  parallel  to  an  imag- 
inary line  drawn  from  the  upper  left 
corner  to  the  lower  right  corner  of 
the  desk.  See  the  illustration  in  last 
month's  issue  of  The  Educator. 
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Writing  the  Spelling  and  Other  Lessons 

Begin  today  to  use  free  movement 
in  all  classes.  See  that  the  good  work 
done  in  the  writing  lesson  is  carried 
over  into  all  written  work. 

One  supervisor  of  art  recently  re- 
marked that  she  accepts  no  work  in 
her  art  classes  which  is  not  carefully 
and  well  written.  That  is  co-operation 
in  the  right  direction.  A  teacher  may 
be    a    poor   writer,    but    she    can    have 


no  good  excuse  for  accepting  poor, 
illegible  writing  from  pupils. 
Speed  and  Movement 
These  two  terms  are  oftentimes  mis- 
used. When  we  speak  of  good  move- 
ment we  don't  necessarily  mean  ex- 
cessive speed.  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes. Where  writing  is  too  slow  the 
lines  become  poor  in  quality.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  too  much  speed  is 
used    the    letter    forms    become    poor. 


Excessive  speed  has  a  tendency  to 
make  writing  illegible.  You  should 
therefore,  practice  freely  at  all  times; 
never  in  a  slow,  cramped  manner,  nor 
in  a  reckless,  careless  manner. 

Teachers  should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  class  about  the  right  rate 
of  speed.  Not  all  people  talk  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  We,  therefore, 
don't  expect  them  all  to  write  the 
same  number  of  words  per  minute. 


What  Is  Good  Movement? 

In  the  following  illustration  Mr.  Zaner  endeavored  to  illustrate  three  kinds  of  movement. 


^S^cnrz/y. 


'^nyrzy. 


Line  No.  1   was   w;ritten   slowly   and   laboriously.     Notice   the   nervous   shaky   line.     The   letter   forms   are   unusually 
good,  but  the  line  is  too  slow  to  be  of  much  value. 

Line  No.  2.     Here  is  a  wild  movement  with  letters  poorly  formed.     This  kind  of  reckless  movement  leads  to  illegi- 
bility. 

Line  No.  3  contains   a  good  sensible   combination  of  movement  and  form.     The  movement  was  fast  enough  to  pro- 
duce  a   smooth    line,   yet   not   too   fast   to   produce   good   legible  forms.     Aim  to  make  your  writing  look  like  Line  No.  3. 


Ex.  A.  Many  teachers  use  the  two  space  oval  and  push-pull  exercise  to  good  advantage  in  developing  a  free  move- 
ment. They  have  their  place  and  if  not  used  excessively  serve  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  simply  the  repetition  of  an  oval 
or  a  straight  line  movement  and  most  of  the  attention  can  be  directed  to  movement  rather  than  form.  Use  these  exer- 
cises intelligently  and  only  when  they  serve  a  purpose.  Please  make  the  exercises  and  letters  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of 
speed.     This  is  important. 


Ex.  B.  Make  a  row  of  two  space  ovals  retraced  about  six  times,  then  make  small  ovals  on  the  inside.  Stress  uni- 
formity and  freedom.  Unless  these  exercises  help  to  make  better  letters  they  are  meaningless.  Make  them  both  ways 
around. 


O^cyo-cy^tTa-cy^^ 


Ex.  C.  Unless  exercises  compel  one  to  use  a  little  effort,  they  are  likely  not  to  be  worth  much.  For  that  reason  it  is 
well  to  vary  them.  The  above  funnel  shaped  exercise  is  good.  It  gives  various  sizes  of  ovals  and  one  must  use  care  to 
get  a  gradual  decrease  in  size.     Keep  the  down  strokes  light. 

All  of  the  capitals  can  be  advantageously  practiced  in  various  sizes  as  suggested  by  the  O.  Make  the  first  one  a  full 
space  high,  gradually  decreasing  each  successive  letter  until  you  have  reached  the  height  of  the  minimum  letters.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  write  large  or  small  at  will. 

Ex.  D.  Students  enjoy  making  designs  out  of  letters.  A  cross  practice  design  is  not  only  interesting  but  is  valu- 
able, especially  in  developing  spacing.  You  can  use  many  of  the  letters  similar  to  the  o.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
article  to  present  all  of  the  various  exercises  which  might  be  used.  The  aim  is  to  make  suggestions  to  the  teacher.  She 
can  use  her  judgment  as  to  the  use  of  various  exercises.  One  should  not  swing  from  one  extreme  of  excessive  movement 
exercises   to   no  movement   exercises.     Hit   the   happy   medium  and  be  safe. 
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26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


No.  25 — Carefully  and  freely  write  the  sentence. 


oao  go  a<3a 

$  &  a  &  (3-0  &  e  e  e  e  &  c 
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No.  26 — Retrace  the  oval  six  times,  finishing  as  in  the  capital  "C".  In  the  second  exercise  start  with  a  loop  and 
retrace  the  body  part  of  the  "C"  six  times  and  finish  the  same  as  the  small  letter  "i".  Be  sure  that  the  loop  is  kept 
in  the  center  of  the  oval. 

No.  27 — Again  we  give  a  retrace  exercise  with  letters  mixed  in,  in  order  to  carry  the  movement  over  from  the  exer- 
x  cise  into  the  letters.  Check  your  letters  to  see  that  they  make  ovals,  that  the  loop  is  in  the  center  of  the  letter,  that 
the  beginning  stroke  is  a  curve,  that  the  beginning  stroke  is  parallel  to  the  body  stroke,  and  that  the  finish  is  like  "i". 
We  shall  use  the  small  letter  "i"  as  a  standard  for  most  of  the  finishes. 


Nos.  28,  29,  30 — should  be   practiced  over  and  over  again  to  establish  the  movement. 
the   proper   position.     Reread   the   instructions   and    study    the   illustrations. 


See  that  the  hand  is  held   in 


32 


34 


No.  31 — The  first  exercise  is  a  good  one  to  develop  the  back  of  the  "c"  and  a  running  motion.  The  second  exercise 
is  also  good.  Start  with  a  dot,  swing  over  and  down  to  the  straight  line  exercise  and  finish  as  in  "i".  Watch  the  size 
of  the  first  letter  in  the  group  and  also  the  first  letter  in  the  words  to  follow. 

Nos.  32,  33,  34 — are  excellent  words  which  develop  an  easy,  fluent  motion.  We  believe  in  working  on  easy  words  in 
the  beginning  and  taking  up  the  more  difficult  combinations  as  progress  has  been  made.  Study  the  slant.  See  that 
the  turns  are  all  even  and  the  angles  are  all  sharp.    Watch  your  position — heads  up. 

Repeat  the  sentence  and  check  the  progress. 


35 
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No.  35 — Here  are  suggested  combinations  selected  from  the  sentence  for  individual  practice.  Master  as  many  of 
these  combinations  as  possible  and  any  others  which  time  will  permit.  These  lessons  will  be  followed  by  classes 
under  different  conditions  so  that  we  shall  not  suggest  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  each  letter  or  unit.  This 
will  be  left  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  carefully  check  the  left-handed  student's  position  to  see  that  he  under- 
stands that  his  paper  should  be  held  opposite  that  for  the  right-handed  pupil. 


36 
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No.  36.  It  is  necessary  to  constantly  remind  pupils  of  position.  Refer  them  to  the  last  month's  description  of  posi- 
tion. We  are  presenting  in  this  issue  some  sentences  suggestive  of  correct  position.  Have  pupils  compose  other  sen- 
tences on  position  and  movement.  This  will  correlate  language  with  the  handwriting.  After  writing  No.  36  place  it  in 
your  notebook,  or  if  you  prefer,  call  it  Progress  Record  Book. 


-  o 
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No.  37.  To  develop  the  same  rate  of  speed  in  exercises  and  letters  make  one  exercise,  then  several  letters.  See  that 
the  top  and  bottom  of  E  are  oval  shaped.  Test  the  slant  by  drawing  a  line  down  the  back  of  the  letter.  The  little 
loop  in  the  center  should  slope  slightly  downward  and  should  divide  the  letter  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  For  E 
count  1-2-3. 

No.  38.     Practice  words  containing  E  and  also  all  the  words  in  the  sentence  No.  36. 

No.  39.  Pupils  delight  in  writing  names,  especially  their  own.  The  teacher  should  help  each  one  individually  in 
writing  a  good  legible   signature. 


No.  40.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  go  freely  from  the  simple  exercises  into  a  letter.  The  important  thing  is 
to  watch  the  movement.  In  the  first  exercise  use  a  rolling  motion  and  watch  the  turns.  In  the  second  exercise  watch  the 
down  strokes. 

No.  41.    The  e  begins  and  ends  like  the  i,  but  should  have  daylight  shining  through  it.    This  is  important  for  legibility. 

Nos.  42  and  43.  Here  are  interesting  words  to  practice.  See  that  every  e  is  open.  When  you  have  learned  to  make 
good  e's,  direct  your  attention  to  some  other  more  difficult  letters.  Repeat  the  sentence  No.  36  and  see  if  you  have 
made  any  improvement.     Paste  it  in  your  Progress  Record  Book. 


No.  45.     In  writing  this  sentence  for  your  Progres 
have  it  point  towards  the  right  shoulder.     Keep  the  wr 


Record  Book, 
;t  up. 


sure   that  you   hold'  your  penholder  lightly  and 
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No.  46.     The  D   should  start  with  a  stroke  that  is  nearly  straight.     Therefore,  the  straight  line  exercise  is  good.  Be- 
fore making  the  D  make  a  straight  line  exercise  retraced  four  or  five  times.     This  develops  the  first  stroke. 


10 
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No.  47.  This  exercise  is  intended  to  develop  the  body  of  the  letter  but  should  not  be  used  if  the  pupil  has  a  tendency 
to  curve  the  first  down  stroke  excessively.  See  that  the  movement  in  the  exercise  is  carried  over  into  the  letters.  Glide 
out  of  the  letters  with  a  free  upward  motion,  like  in  i.  The  toe  and  heel  should  rest  on  the  base  line.  For  D  count 
1-2-3. 

Nos.  48  and  49.  Watch  the  slant  of  D  in  the  words,  and  give  special  attention  to  the  compound  curve  at  the  base 
line.    The  loop  at  the  base  should  stand  up  and  not  lay  down  flat  like  a  lazy  person.    See  if  your  D's  are  lazy. 


dy  £^>  ^/y    &£^  <?^  ^L^     ^^i^cpL^ 
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No.  51.  The  d  is  the  same  as  the  a  and  t  combined.  Avoid  a  loop.  A  straight  line  exercise  used  in  connection  with 
the  letter  will  aid  in  avoiding  a  loop.   _C_ome  down  to  the  base  line  with  the  second  part  before  going  to  the  next  letter. 

Nos.  52  and  53.  Add  other  words  to  this  list.  The  more  you  write  and  study  the  better  your  work  will  be.  Repeat 
the  sentence  in  No.  45  for  your  Progress  Record  Book.  You  should  be  making  considerable  progress  in  your  movement 
and  by  this  time  you  should  have  established  a  good  writing  position.    Write  your  spelling  lesson  with  a  free  movement. 


Two  sentences  are  given  on  position.     Discuss  them  in  class 


-p~pp?  -p  -p^-p-pcp  -p  -p  -p  -p 
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No.  55.  This  letter  is  handled  the  same  as  other  letters  by  mixing  exercises  with  letters.  The  beginning  stroke 
starts  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  End  the  P  with  a  circular  motion.  Avoid  getting  the  letter  top  heavy,  or  pointed 
at  the  top.     Straight  line  exercises  will  improve  the  retrace. 

No.  56.  This  is  a  beautiful  word  to  write.  The  movement  should  run  along  easily  and  freely.  There  are  no  stops 
or  checks  in  the  motion  execpt  at  the  top  of  the  a  where  more  care  should  be  used  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  word. 

No.  57.  Have  the  class  discuss  why  good  writers  are  in  demand,  and  how  they  can  profit  by  improving  their  hand- 
writing.    Bring  out  the  point  that  it  helps  one  in  business  and  in  school  life. 


^■^ 


No.  58.  p  should  have  a  good  sized  loop  and  a  rounding  oval.  The  oval  should  be  small  and  on  the  base  line. 
Close  the  p  and  finish  with  a  graceful  gliding  swing.     Avoid  a  loop  at  the  top. 

No.  59.  After  mastering  these  words  practice  on  supplementary  words,  especially  those  containing  the  letter  p.  Be 
sure  to  repeat  sentence  No.  54  and  compare  your  progress.  (Turn  to  page  22) 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


The  L  begins  the  same  as  C  and  ends  similar  to  Q.  The  merging  of  the  one  letter  into  the  other  creates  the 
compound  curve.  Therefore,  what  is  true  of  the  beginning  of  C  and  the  ending  of  Q,  is  true  of  the  letter  L.  Count 
1,2,3;  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Comprising  as  it  does  two  compound  curves,  one  on  the  main  slant  and  the  other  horizontal,  it 
requires  two  compound  motions  and  movements. 

To  learn  to  make  it  successfully,  you  should  first  look  critically  in  order  to  see  clearly  what  there  is  to  be  done. 
You  should  next  think  definitely  and  logically  how  tc  do  it.  And  last  but  not  least  you  should  finally  resolve  to  do  it,  by 
attempting  it  with  deliberation  and  courage.  Keep  in  mind  the  old  saying  that,  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try, 
again."    Then  try  the  name  and  master  it. 


Each  word,  as  a  rule,  should  be  written  fluently  without  raising  the  pen.  The  whole  sentence  should  be  written 
once  in  twenty  seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  words  a  minute.  At  this  rate  of  speed  one  cannot  write  as 
accurately  as  the  copy,  but  one  should  be  able  to  write  well.  And  on  the  other  hand,  one  should  be  able  to  write  the  sen- 
tence very  legibly  four  times  in  a  minute  and  still  keep  it  from  having  the  appearance  of  a  scribbling,  wobbling, 
slovenly,  unsightly,  school  boy  scrawl.  Test  your  pupils  occasionally.  Ease  is  the  essence  of  right  method  and  leads 
to  excellence  if  backed  by  determination  and  perseverance. 


Make  the  first  exercise  a  space  high  and  at  the  rate  of  200  down  strokes  a  minute.  Make  the  loops  full  and  main- 
tain a  uniform  slant  in  the  down  strokes.  Make  the  turns  rounding  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  as  well.  Use  a  free, 
graceful,  in-and-out  motion  of  the  forearm,  and  keep  the  little  finger  slipping  freely. 

In  the  second  exercises  use  a  gliding  motion  in  the  first  part  and  an  in-and-out  motion  in  the  finish.  Watch  care- 
fully the  slant  and  proportion  of  the  loops,  curving  the  down  strokes  as   little  as  possible.     Keep  turns  rounding  and 

angles  sharp. 


The  z  begins  and  ends  like  y.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  first  down  stroke  stright  and  the  same  in  slant  as  the  loop. 
Finish  the  first  part  of  the  letter  on  the  base  line  as  though  you  were  going  to  make  an  n,  then  turn  quickly  and  descend 
and  form  the  loop,  with  the  cross  on  the  base  line.  Keep  the  downward  stroke  in  the  loop  nearly  straight.  Count: 
1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  45  a  minute. 

Use  a  semi-rolling,  push-and-pull  arm  movement  in  this  letter.  Keep  the  loop  the  same  in  slant  and  size  as  other 
loops.  In  the  n,  and  z  exercise,  see  to  it  that  the  z  above  the  line  is  the  same  as  the  n  in  size,  in  width  of  turn,  and  in 
slant.    Check  the  motion  slightly  at  the   base  line,  rather  than  curve  the  downward  strokes.    Use  a  lively  movement. 


/A-<?-7X/^>->7y^'^ 


This  is  a  fine  sentence  for  practice.  Equal  spacing  Setween  letters  is  desirable.  The  tendency  is  to  space  too 
widely  between  such  letters  as  ov,  on,  etc.,  and  wherever  the  letters  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  line.  Look  closely 
at  the  copy  and  then  see  if  you  cannot  do  as  well.  Perfect  your  position  and  your  movement,  if  you  would  excel.  Posi- 
tion is  important  for  health,  and  movement  is  essential  to  efficiency.     Watch  slant  and  size  and  quality  of  line. 
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Make  this  compound  curve  exercise  a  space  and  a  half  high,  using  the  free,  forearm  diagonal  action.  Keep  the 
crossing  near  the  center  and  thereby  make  the  upper  and  lower  loops  nearly  the  same  in  size.  These  exercises  re- 
quire  graceful   motions,   and   you   will   therefore   need   to   employ  regular  movements.     Start  and  end  like  S. 

In  the  second  forms,  make  the  loops  a  full  space  and  a  half  high,  and  the  s  a  full  space  high.  Count:  1,  2;  1,  2, 
etc.,  for  each  form  at  the  rate  of  one  form  a  second.  Make  the  down  stroke  of  the  loop  slanting  and  straight,  and  the 
down  stroke  of  the  s  quite  curving.     Make  the  top  of  the  s    sharp   and   the   bottom   rounding. 


The  S  begins  and  ends  the  same  as  the  small  letters  I  and  s.  The  downward  stroke  is  similar  to  the  one  found  in 
the  capital  L.  Notice  carefully  that  the  letters  start  rightward  rather  than  upward,  and  that  the  up  strokes  curve 
considerably.  It  should  finish  with  a  broad,  graceful  horizontal  curve.  The  common  tendency  is  to  cross  it  too  high, 
and  thereby  to  make  the  top  too  small. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  think  of  the  small  1  in  making  the  up  stroke,  and  then  to  quickly  think  of  the  small  s  in  mak- 
ing the  down  stroke,  and  in  finishing  the  letter.  Start  the  letter  with  an  easy,  swinging,  diagonal,  push-and-pull,  arm 
movement.     Count:  1,  2;  1,  2,  etc.,  or  1,  s ;  1,  s,  etc.    See  how  gracefully  you  can  write  the  name  "S.  M.  Snow,  Sr." 


Fine,  smooth,  graceful  lines  indicate  free,  uniform  arm  movement.  And  arm  movement,  carefully  controlled,  is  the 
product  of  systematic  practice  upon  movement  exercises,  clear  thinking,  and  love  for  excellence.  Writing  is  an  ac- 
quired, and  not  a  natural  art.  All  can,  therefore,  learn  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  all  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed 
should  practice  diligently  until  the  art  is  mastered.  Keep  plenty  of  spacing  between  letters  for  ease  and  plainness.  See 
that   the  elbow  is  well  located  right  off  the  edge   of  the  desk,  and  keep  the  sleeve  loose. 


Be  careful  about  your  position.  See  that  it  is  at  once  healthful  and  efficient.  Keep  the  penholder  pointing  well 
towards  the  shoulder  in  order  to  insure  a  free  slipping  of1  the  little  finger  on  the  paper  while  writing.  In  this  exer- 
cise be  sure  to  curve  up  stroke  of  the  loop  more  than  the  down  stroke,  and  be  sure  also  to  make  the  loops  round- 
ing at   the  bottom.     See  how  freely  and  how  well  you  can  make  these  exercises. 

In  the  a  and  j  exercises,  you  will  find  plenty  of  chance  to  exercise  the  arm  freely  in  and  out  the  sleeve  and  from 
left  to  right.  These  exercises  will  prove  to  be  quite  difficult  if  you  have  a  tight  sleeve,  but  reasonably  easy  if  your 
sleeve  is  loose.  Therefore  do  what  you  can  to  dress  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  your  writing  easy  and  graceful. 
Watch  carefully   the   slant   and  crossing  of  loops,   and   close  a.    Use  a  lively  motion. 


The  g  begins  the  same  as  a,  and  ends  the  same  as  j.  Curve  the  first  stroke  more  than  the  second,  close  it  at 
the  top,  and  keep  the  down  stroke  in  the  loop  nearly  straight  and  the  upstroke  curving.  If  the  g  is  not  closed,  it  resem- 
bles y.  Start  the  letter  leftward,  and  keep  the  turn  on  the  base  line  as  narrow  as  turns  in  other  letters.  Count:  1,  2, 
3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  45  letters  a  minute. 

Use  an  in-and-out  arm  movement,  making  the  letter  without  raising  the  pen.  Little  finger  need  slip  but  very 
little  in  the  beginning,  but  it  should  slip  freely  in  the  loop.  Avoid  an  angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  loop,  keep  the  loop  in 
the  g  and  y  as  nearly  the  same  slant  and  size  as  possible,  and  do  not  overlook  the  slant  of  the  short  stroke  in  the  y. 
Write  the  words  freely  and  carefully. 


Sit  Correctly,  Hold  the  Pen  Correctly,  Employ  Good  Movement,  Think 
Good  Writing  and  Your  Writing  Will  Improve 
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STUDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 

If  you  desire  to  see  some  work  from  your  students  on  this  page,  send 
specimens  to  the  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mark  the  specimens  for 
the  Students'  Department.  It  is  impossible  to  publish  all  of  the  specimens 
received,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  publish  as  much  good  work  as  possible 
and  to  encourage  as  many  penmanship   classes  as  possible. 


Handwriting  in  Washington  C.  H.  Schools 


' 


w-j^  J 


Uf 


L/\jf\s., 


First  grade  writing  by  Betty  James,  a  first  grade  pupil  in  the  Washington  Court 
House,  Ohio,  public  schools.  Lillian  O.  Taylor  is  Supervisor.  This  writing  is1  typical 
of  the  large,  free  handwriting  done  by  the  first  and  second  grade  pupils  of  the  Wash- 
ington C.  H.  public  schools.  This  large  writing  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  It  cultivates 
correct  habits  and  does  not  injure  the  nervous  system  of  the  children.  It  is  just  the 
opposite  of  vicous,  small  adult  writing,  which  when  taught  to  the  first  and  second  grade 
pupils  produces  cramped  writing  and   is  injurious  to   the   children. 

Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude,  Director  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington,  states:  "The  toys,  games,  puzzles  and  picture  books  used  by 
children  should  be  big  and  clear.  Anything  that  demands  close  inspection  in  order  to  be 
seen  and  enjoyed  is  not  a  proper  article  for  a  little  child." 


TEN  RULES 
FOR   ACHIEVING   SUCCESS 

By  GEORGE  A.  MEADOWS 

President,  Draughon's  Business  College, 

Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

1.  Prepare  yourself  for  success.  Get 
all  the  general  education  you  possibly 
can.  Do  anything  honorable  to  get  it. 
Don't  stop  until  you  have  gotten  it. 

2.  Decide  reasonably  early  in  life  on 
a  vocation.  Try  to  select  what  you  ap- 
parently have  talent  for — something 
that  you  will  like  and  which  offers  an 
opportunity  for   service   and   profit. 

3.  After  you  have  decided  on  your 
profession  or  career,  acquire  such 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  your  success. 
Don't  be  satisfied  to  learn  just  enough 
to  "get  by."  Master  the  fundamentals 
thoroughly.  Prepare  yourself  so  well 
that  you  will  eventually  become  a 
leader. 

4.  After  having  prepared  yourself 
educationally  and  theoretically  for 
success,  try  to  make  the  best  connec- 
tion, or  secure  the  best  location,  pos- 
sible, and  then  put  your  whole  mind, 
soul  and  body  into  your  work. 

5.  Strive  to  develop  a  pleasing  per- 
sonality. Cultivate  the  habit  of  neat- 
ness in  your  personal  appearance  and 
work.  Be  courteous,  kind  and  consid- 
erate in  all  your  dealings.  Respect 
other  peoples'  opinions  and  wishes. 
Show  an  interest  in  them  and  their  af- 
fairs. Thus  you  will  be  able  to  win 
their  confidence — the  prime  requisite 
to  success  in  any  line. 

6.  Develop  initiative  and  executive 
ability.  Study  your  work.  Try  to  find 
where  you  can  improve  on  it.  Don't 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
the  best.  Learn  to  direct  others — to 
get  things  done  by  others  of  lower 
rank.  This  calls  for  initiative,  sugges- 
tions, dignity  and  poise. 

7.  Be  industrious,  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic. This  calls  for  nourishing 
food  and  exercise.  If  your  work  does 
not  call  for  physical  exertion,  develop 
of  system  of  muscular  exercises  or 
calisthenics.  No  man  can  be  at  his 
best  unless  he  is  physically  fit.  It  pays 
to  be  a  red-blooded,  energetic,  en- 
thusiastic  person. 

8.  A  person  is  judegd  largely  by  the 
company  he  or  she  keeps.  Line  up 
with  the  right  crowd.  Be  a  lady  or 
gentleman  at  all  times.  Study  success- 
ful   people.     Adopt    their    methods. 

9.  Practice  the  Golden  Rule.  Be 
conscientious  in  all  of  your  dealings. 
Remember.  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  There  is  no  substitute  for 
character,  thinking  and  hustling. 

10.  Look  around  you,  survey  the 
situation,  peer  into  the  future.  Get  a 
vision  of  your  possibilities.  It  is  the 
man  or  woman  of  vision  who  looks 
ahead  that  gets  ahead.  And  there's 
more  room  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot- 
tom. 
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Big  Executive  Positions  Require  Trained  Younj 
Men  and  Women  With  Initiative 

By  S.  E.  HEDGES, 
Vice  President,  The  Canton,  0.,  Actual  Business  College. 


No  longer  are  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  the  ministry, 
etc.,  regarded  as  the  only  professions 
in  which  men  and  women  can  become 
conspicuously  successful.  Business  has 
overshadowed  them  all.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  the  greatest  business  nation  in 
the  world.  Vast  fortunes  are  in  evi- 
dence on  every  hand  and  most  of  them 
have  been  made  in  business.  Business 
is  attracting  the  best  brains  in  the 
universe  and  is  building  monuments  in 
comparison  with  which  others  pale 
into  insignificance.  The  famous  Wool- 
worth  building  in  New  York  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Frank  W.  Woolworth  and 
the  ten-cent  store  business.  The  Wrig- 
ley  building  in  Chicago  is  a  monument 
to  Wrigley  and  the  chewing  gum  busi- 
ness. Likewise  every  large  building, 
every  factory  of  importance,  is  a 
monument  to  the  profession  of  busi- 
ness. Our  great  inventions  have  been 
put  into  practical  use  by  business 
brains  which  have  turned  the  inven- 
tor's dream  into  a  reality. 

Only  a  generation  ago  a  millionaire 
was  a  curiosity.  They  were  very  few, 
indeed.  Today  we  rub  elbows  with 
them  in  our  own  home  town  and  look 
upon  them,  not  as  super-human  beings, 
but  simply  fellow  townsmen  who  took 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  and 
made  good. 

This  is  the  age  of  recognition  for 
business  ability.  The  public  now  de- 
mands that  "a  good  business  man"  be 
chosen  Senator,  Representative,  Mayor, 
Postmaster,  and  even  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  are  favored  who  are  proven 
business  men.  Large  corporations 
throughout  the  country  are  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  men  to  fill  big  ex- 
ecutive positions.  Staggering  salaries 
are  often  paid  in  order  to  get  a  man 
big  enough  to  fill  the  position.  Andrew 
Carnegie  once  said,  "Capital  is  looking 
everywhere  for  the  right  man  to  direct 
it,  and  the  men  who  control  capital 
will  pay  well  for  such  a  man  when 
found.  I  can  recommend  a  business 
career  as  one  in  which  there  is  abund- 
ant room  for  the  exercise  of  man's 
highest  power,  and  of  every  good  qual- 
ity in  human  nature.  The  demand  for 
men  of  brains  and  capacity  in  business 
is  far  beyond  the  supply." 
While  without  question,  opportunities 
in  business  are  far  greater  today  than 
ever  before,  yet  business  is  more  com- 
plex and  more  scientific  study  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  be  successful.  One 
must  have  the  training  and  develop- 
ment not  only  to  recognize  oppor- 
tunity when  it  presents  itself,  but  also 
to  take  advantage  of  it  when  it  is 
recognized. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  oppr- 
tunities  for  women  in  the  business  field 
are     rapidly     increasing.       They     have 


fully  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
make  good.  In  fact,  it  looks  like  we 
would  soon  have  to  scrap  our  time- 
honore  salutation  of  GENTLEMEN  on 
our  business  letters.  Go  into  our  own 
Stark  County  courthouse  and  you  will 
find  two  of  the  best  county  positions 
held  by  women — women  who  have 
earned  promotion  by  conscientious  and 
intelligent  effort — women  whose  sal- 
aries are  above  those  earned  by  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  problem  that  confronts  most 
young  men  and  women,  however,  is 
how  to  get  a  start  in  the  business 
world.  And  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  the  trouble  with  most  of  them  is 
that  they  want  to  start  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  the  bottom.  They  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  Success, 
which  is  hard  work,  study,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure,  until  they  have 
sufficient  experience  to  earn  promo- 
tion. 

A  careful  study  of  the  lives  of  our 
great  business  executives  reveals  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  them 
started  in  minor  executive  positions — 
many  of  them  as  bookkeepers,  ste- 
nographers and  office  assistants.  Hugh 
Chalmers  began  as  an  office  boy  and 
at  the  age  of  27  had  reached  the  po- 
sition of  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company.  Julius  Rosenwald 
made  his  start  toward  millions  and 
rose  to  president  of  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck Company  from  a  minor  position 
in  the  office.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
learned  shorthand  and  secured  a  po- 
sition with  a  newspaper  in  Chicago.  In 
1897  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Shortly  after,  he  was  madv 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  later  became  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country.  Herbert 
Hoover  began  his  career  as  a  typist 
in  the  offices  of  a  mining  engineer. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  position  of  law  stenographer 
and  court  reporter.  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, James  J.  Davis,  took  a  business 
course  to  fit  him  to  hold  his  job  as  city 
clerk  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana.  He 
later  became  county  auditor  and  then 
filled  an  important  position  with  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  The  same 
lliing  is  true  of  our  local  business  men 
and  women  who  hold  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Many  of  them  were 
poor  boys  and  girls  and  started  out  in 
life  as  bookeepers,  stenographers  and 
office  clerks.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  there  having  sprung  into  local 
or  national  prominence  some  man  of 
woman  who  has  advanced  from  the 
ranks   of  these  minor  positions. 


A  training  in  stenograph}'  enable 
young  men  and  women  to  secure  po- 
sitions where  they  come  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  leaders  and  dictators  of 
great  enterprises.  In  this  way  they  get 
a  training  and  an  education  that  money 
cannot  buy.  The  guarded  secrets  of 
the  great  corporation  are  necessarily 
revealed  to  the  trused  secretary  or 
bookkeeper,  and  if  he  is  honest,  re- 
liable and  tactful,  he  stands  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  being  promoted.  For 
when  a  higher  post  becomes  vacant 
who  is  better  qualified  to  fill  it  than 
the  trusted  assistant? 

The  educational  value  of  shorthand 
is  well  established.  It  strengthens  the 
memory;  it  enlarges  the  vocabulary;  it 
quickens  the  brain;  it  forces  concen- 
tration. Former  President  Wilson 
used  shorthand  as  a  teacher,  author, 
statesman  and  lawyer.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  his  entire  "History  of 
the  American  People"  before  dictating 
it  to  a  stenographer.  It  was  by  the 
means  of  shorthand  that  Judge  K.  M. 
Landis  obtained  his  knowledge  of  law. 
Samuel  Insull,  the  millionaire  electrical 
king  of  Chicago,  began  his  career  as  a 
stenographer  and  was  once  private  sec- 
retary to  Thomas  A.  Edison.  He  was 
recently  credited  with  the  following 
statement :  "Not  long  ago  I  was  asked 
whether  I  thought  that  the  great  com- 
binations of  capital,  with  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  industrial  institu- 
tions, would  not  dwarf  individual  effort 
and  thus  lessen  the  possibility  and  op- 
portunity for  individual  advancement. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  larger  the 
business  organization  the  greater  the 
demand  for  brains,  and  the  greater  the 
opportunity  for  the  young  man  or  the 
young  women  willing  and  ready  to 
work  and  who  has  the  ordinary  every- 
day common  sense  which  will  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  things 
that  he  sees.  If  you  have  good  health, 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice 
that  every  one  does  to  obtain  success, 
and  if  it  is  your  desire  to  follow  a 
business  career,  I  think  you  have  far 
greater  opportunities  before  you  than 
were  available  to  my  generation  or  the 
generation  before  me." 

A  training  in  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting is  a  modern  necessity.  The 
government  now  insists  that  partner- 
ships, corporations  and  even  individ- 
uals keep  records  of  their  incomes  and 
expenses.  It  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  gross  and  net  income  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  During  the  periods  for  fil- 
ing income  tax  returns  the  office  of 
public  accountants  are  swamped  with 
business.  People  without  a  knowledge 
of  accounting  find  it  difficult  to  pre- 
pare the  facts  and  figures  required  by 
the  government.  Business  men  have 
come  to  realize  that  they  must  keep 
systematic  records.  Guessing  at  the 
figures  may  lead  to  serious  complica- 
tions. 

Among  the  things  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  a  vocation  are  the  work- 
ing conditions,  the  kind  of  people  with 
whom   you  will   be   associated  and  the 
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opportunities  for  advancement.  Be- 
ginning with  the  war  period,  wages  for 
unskilled  labor  have  risen  to  heights 
that  are  almost  unbelievable.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  have  been  lured 
by  these  attractive  wages.  They  have 
quit  school  and  have  gone  to  work  as 
they  have  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  get  a  job  without  any  special  train- 
ing. Undoubtedly  most  of  them  have 
gone  to  work  without  much  thought 
about  their  future  opportunities.  They 
have  failed  to  consider  the  question, 
"How  much  more  will  I  be  earning  in 
ten  to  fifteen  years?"  In  other  words, 
they  have  capitalized  muscle  instead  of 
brains. 

Statistics  show  that  a  man  reaches 
his  maximum  muscular  efficiency  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  35.  He  then 
begins  to  decline.  Of  course  the  old 
men  are  sometimes  found  in  places 
such  as  janitors,  watchmen  and  sim- 
ilar jobs,  but  they  don't  get  the  wages 
that  they  did  in  their  younger  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  are  usually 
at  their  height  in  the  business  world 
at  40,  50,  60,  and  even  at  70.  They 
are  the  owners  of  stores,  shops  and 
factories.  They  are  the  men  of  wealth 
and   influence   in   the   community. 

The  young  man  who  is  far-sighted 
enough  to  spend  some  time  in  making 
the  necessary  preparation  and  is  will- 
ing to  start  at  the  bottom  certainly  has 
unlimited  opportunities.  Although  he 
may  have  to  start  at  a  moderate  sal- 
ary, his  earning  power  will  increase 
with  the  years  of  experience.  Mark 
Twain  once  said:  "Do  not  stare  up  the 
steps  of  Success.     Step  up  the  stairs." 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  ste- 
nographers who  can  take  fast  dictation 
and  transcribe  it  accurately — typists 
who  can  type  rapidly  and  acurately — 
accountants  who  can  keep  books  with- 
out supervision  —  private  secretaries 
who  can  handle  detail  with  precision. 

Young  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  make  business  their  chosen  profes- 
sion will  profit  by  first  preparing  for 
these  minor  executive  positions.  I  do 
not  claim  that  all  of  us  can  become 
great  captains  of  industry.  But  I  do 
claim  that  any  one  of  us  who  has  suf- 
ficient ambition,  determination  and  ca- 
pacity for  work  should  attain  a  suc- 
cessful business  career. 

(The  above  article  appeared  in  a  two-page 
advertisement  in  The  Canton,  (O.)  Daily  News. 
This  advertisement  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  It  contained  photographs 
of  the  building,  a  photograph  of  the  students, 
extending  clear  across  two  pages,  photographs 
of  the  faculty,  information  regarding  their 
courses  and  other  school  news.  This  school 
has  been  established  fifty  years  and  has  done 
a  great  work  in  commercial  educations- 
Editor. 


WHEN  SUPERVISION  IS  A  JOY 

By  The  Editor 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 


Every  supervisor  of  handwriting 
has  difficult  problems  confronting  her 
every  day.  She  has  all  types  of  teach- 
ers to  deal  with  and  to  cooperate 
with.  Without  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  and  supervisor  the  work  in 
handwriting  must  necessarily  be  im- 
peded. To  be  a  good  supervisor  one 
must  have  the  patience  of  Job  and 
the  tact  of  a  diplomat.  A  good  teacher 
must  be  able  to  smile  when  the  days 
are  cloudy.  Her  task  is  not  always 
easy,  but  what  a  joy  it  is  when  the 
teacher  feels  that  the  supervisor  is  co- 
operating with  her  for  the  betterment 
of  the  school  and  not  working  for  per- 
sonal glory.  And  how  good  it  makes 
the  supervisor  feel  to  know  that  the 
teacher  in  her  humble  way  is  carry- 
ing out  her  instructions  with  real  zest. 

The  letter  below,  received  with  a 
package  of  student  work  by  a  super- 
visor from  one  of  her  teachers,  shows 
a  real  spirit  of  cooperation  and  in- 
terest in  handwriting.  The  teacher 
was  anxious  to  show  the  supervisor 
the  results  of  a  special  project  she 
was  presenting  to  the  class  and  to  get 
the  supervisor's  reaction  and  perhaps 
a  word  of  encouragement  for  the  class. 
The  teacher  received  some  words  of 
praise,  we  believe,  and  secured  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  super- 
visor for  this  spontaneous  effort.  The 
letter  written  _by  the  teacher  was  a 
model  in  arrangement,  expression  and 
quality  of  writing.  In  addition  it  shows 
that  this  teacher,  in  company  with 
many  others  in  this  school  system,  is 
sure  that  the  supervisor  is  cooperating 
with  her,  as  well  as  asking  for  cooper- 
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ation  from  her.  The  content  of  the 
letter  reveals  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  constantly  evaluating  her  own  work 
and  not  waiting  to  be  asked  for  the 
evidence  of  accomplishment.  She  is 
the  type  of  teacher  who  does  not  wait 
for  the  supervisor  to  come  around  to 
her  to  discover  her  weaknesses  but  in- 
stead goes  to  the  supervisor  in  a  co- 
operative spirit  for  help.  This  type 
of  teacher  makes  supervision  a  joy. 

The  letter  follows : 

Junior   No.   3    Elementary    School. 
January  12,  1931 
MY    DEAR    SUPERVISOR: 

For  the  past  month  in  the  children's  spare 
moments  they  have  been  learning  "The  Song 
of  the  Brook."  Today  I  asked  them  to  write 
any  two  verses  and  the  writing  is  so  repre- 
sentative that  I  should  like  you  to  see  them, 
too. 

For  the  first  time  since  I've  been  teaching 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  as  a  class  and  as 
individuals,  too,  there  has  been  more  improve- 
ment in  writing  than  in  any  other  one  subject. 

During  the  past  three  months  we  have 
been  working  largely  on  individual  errors. 
Every  Friday  I  give  a  writing  test.  Over 
the  week-end  I  write  on  each  child's  paper 
what  I  believe  he  should  practice  for  the  com- 
ing week.  Sometimes  I  talk  with  each  child 
individually,  but  this  is  hard  to  do  every 
week. 

Every  morning  during  the  next  week  he 
spends  at  least  ten  minutes  of  his  pre- school 
period  working  on  his  own  errors.  Some- 
times I  repeat  the  same  test  the  next  Friday, 
collect  again  the  last  week's  test  and  note 
the  improvement  on  the  second  test  after  a 
week's    practice. 

We  hope  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  have 
every  child  write  with  good  alignment,  good 
endings,  slant  and  clear  formation  of  each 
letter. 

Very    sincerely, 

OUVE  D.  BROWN. 


All  supervisors,  teachers  and  per- 
sons interested  in  better  handwriting 
should  join  the  association  and  begin 
planning  now  to  attend  the  next  meet- 
ing in   April  in   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


These    signatures    were    written    by   H.    P.    Behrensmeyer    of   the 
Gem    City    Business   College,    Quincy,    111. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   HANDWRITING 

By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

(Continued   from   page   5) 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  writing  is  done.  The 
child  must  always  hold  the  pen  and 
sit  in  the  way  that  is  considered  best, 
and  no  variation  from  the  correct 
style  is  to  be  tolerated.  A  particular 
type  of  movement,  the  so-called  mus- 
cular movement,  must  also  be  used.  In 
this  method  the  letters  are  produced 
by  the  movement  of  the  whole  arm  and 
the  lingers  remain  immovable.  Their 
only  duty  is  to  hold  the  pen.  The  po- 
sition and  movement  must  be  the  same 
in  the  first-grade  child  as  in  the  adult. 

Repetition  and  a  uniformity  in  posi- 
tion and  movement  throughout  all  the 
grades  are  required  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  habit  forma- 
tion. One  of  these  principles  is  that  a 
person  should  always  perform  the  act 
he  is  learning  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  wishes  to  perform  it  finally.  To 
vary  the  manner  of  performance  dis- 
rupts the  acts  and  retards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nervous  connections  by 
which  the  muscles  are  controlled.  This 
principle,  however,  need  not  mean  that 
one  should  use  exactly  the  same  mode 
of  performance  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
learning  as  he  uses  in  the  later  stages, 
or  that  the  young  child  should  use  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  movement  as 
an  older  person.  What  the  psycholo- 
gist usually  means  by  this  principle  is 
that  the  learner  should  not  aimlessly 
shift  about  from  one  mode  of  per- 
formance to  another. 

The   Incidental  Method 

In  the  newer  method  of  teaching 
handwriting  the  first  thing  that  a 
teacher  sets  out  to  do  is  to  get  the 
child  to  see  what  writing  is  for  and  to 
set  up  in  his  mind  the  desire  to  write 
something.  The  child  is  not  encour- 
aged to  write  until  this  urge  has  been 
aroused  within  him.  It  may  be  partly 
imitative,  caused  by  seeing  somebody 
else  write.  The  child's  purpose  may  be 
to  make  a  record  of  something  he  has 
done.  For  example,  after  a  class  has 
planted  a  garden  the  children  may  wish 
to  tell  in  writing  the  story  of  what 
they  have  done.  Or  the  purpose  may 
be  to  communicate  with  somebody. 
Thus  the  members  of  one  class  may 
send  written  invitations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  another  class  to  come  to  their 
party.  In  one  way  or  another  the  chil- 
dren are  led  to  look  upon  writing  as 
a  means  of  saying  something  on  paper 
and  not  as  a  mere  exercise  which  has 
as  its  end  the  making  of  a  series  of 
meaningless   marks. 

After  the  child  has  something  to  say, 
the  teacher  shows  him  how  to  write 
the  particular  words  he  wishes  to 
write.  No  attempt  is  made  to  confine 
his  expression  to  simple  words.  No 
preliminary  exercises  are  given  and  no 
formal  drill  of  any  sort  is  introduced. 
If  a  child   has   trouble  with   some  let- 


ter or  word,  the  teacher  shows  him 
how  it  is  formed,  but  he  is  not  asked 
to  single  out  a  particular  letter  for 
prolonged  practice.  There  is  fre- 
quently no  separate  writing  period; 
writing  is  taught  as  an  incidental  ac- 
companiment of  other  forms  of  learn- 
ing. 

In  the  extreme  form  of  this  method, 
which  is  called  the  incidental  method, 
no  instruction  is  given  the  child  re- 
garding the  position  of  the  body  or 
hand  or  the  manner  of  holding  the 
pen.  It  is  assumed  that  if  the  child 
wants  to  express  himself  and  is  shown 
the  forms  of  the  letters,  he  will  try 
the  most  advantageous  way  to  make 
them  by  the  method  of  try  and  try 
again.  In  the  traditional  method  it  is 
assumed  that  if  the  child  acquires  the 
correct  movement,  the  expression  of 
thought  and  to  some  extent  the  form 
of  the  letters  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

In  the  method  which  has  just  been 
described  the  child's  attention  is  cen- 
tered chiefly  on  the  meaning  of  what 
he  is  writing.  It  is  upon  the  form  of 
the  letters  only  secondarily  and  upon 
the  movement  scarcely  at  all.  There 
is  a  modern  variant  of  the  progressive 
school  of  teaching,  however,  in  which 
the  form  of  the  waiting  is  given  great- 
er prominence.  This  is  the  so-called 
manuscript   writing. 

Manuscript  writing  is  the  style  of 
writing  which  was  used  in  making 
books  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. The  form  of  some  of  the  letters 
is  like  printed  letters,  rather  than  like 
the  present  script.  Each  letter  is 
written  separately  instead  of  being 
joined  to  the  other  letters  of  the 
words.  In  its  original  form  the  writ- 
ing is  done  with  a  broad-edged  pen 
so  that  the  strokes  are  thick  in  some 
directions  and  thin  in  others. 

Several  arguments  are  adduced  in 
favor  of  manuscript  writing.  Because 
the  letters  are  more  like  printed  forms 
than  are  those  of  script,  it  is  believed 
that  the  use  of  this  style  makes  it 
easier  for  the  child  to  learn  both  to 
read  and  write.  Because  the  letters  are 
not  joined,  the  form  of  each  letter 
stands  out  distinctly  and  the  child  can 
recognize  it  more  easily.  It  is  further 
held  that  manuscript  writing  is  more 
beautiful  than  is  cursive  script.  For 
this  reason  the  child  is  said  to  take 
delight  in  learning  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  manuscript  writing 
are  based  on  the  merits  of  its  form  or 
appearance.  Little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
written.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is 
this  point  which  is  attacked  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  traditional  method. 

Need   for   Scientific    Experimentation 

The  main  outlines  of  both  the  tradi- 
tional and  progressive  methods  of 
teaching  handwriting  have  been  briefly 


sketched.  The  traditional  method  em- 
phasizes drill  and  the  position  and 
movement  of  the  writer.  The  progres- 
sive method  emphasizes  the  purpose  or 
meaning  of  writing,  and,  when  it  does 
deal  with  mechanics,  stresses  the  form 
of  the  letters  rather  than  position  and 
movement.  Neither  of  these  methods 
gives  much  attention  to  the  correlation 
between  handwriting  and  other  sub- 
jects in  the  course  of  study.  The  tradi- 
tional method  assumes  that  when  skill 
is  once  developed  it  will  carry  over  to 
any  situation.  In  the  progressive 
method,  handwriting  is  not  taught 
separately  from  the  other  subjects. 

The  two  extreme  methods  are  alike 
in  two  important  respects.  Neither 
one  devotes  much  study  to  the  stages 
of  development  through  which  the 
child  goes  in  learning  to  write:  and 
hence  neither  one  has  worked  out  a 
careful  gradation  in  the  handwriting 
course  of  study.  The  traditional  meth- 
od is  not  carefully  graded  because  it 
assumes  that  the  same  practices  are 
suited  to  children  of  all  ages  and 
stages  of  development,  applying  a 
special  interpretation  of  the  doctrine 
of  habit.  The  progressive  method  neg- 
lects grading  because  it  considers  the 
difficulties  which  the  child  meets  in 
mastering  the  technicalities  of  writing 
of  no  great  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  importance  of  the  right  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  motivation. 

The  two  extreme  doctrine  are  also 
alike  in  that  neither  has  made  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  investigate  scientifically 
the  facts  upon  which  a  method  of 
teaching  should  be  based.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
either  doctrine.  In  fact,  there  may  be 
truth  in  both.  However,  when  common 
experience  leads  to  such  contradictory 
views,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  some 
basis  of  arbitration  which  goes  deeper 
into  the  facts  than  does  common  ob- 
servation. This  basis  is  found  in 
scientific   experimentation. 

THE   NEXT  ARTICLE 

In  the  next  article  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  arbitrate  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  progressives  and  the  con- 
servatives. The  results  of  scientific 
experimentation,  so  far  as  it  has 
touched  on  the  questions  at  issue,  wilt 
be  made  use  of  in  the  discussion. 


A  COMING   PENMAN 

J.  A.  Francis,  the  young  penman  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  limbering  up  his 
pen  and  by  the  looks  of  the  specimens 
which  we  recently  received  from  him 
we  may  expect  some  very  beautiful 
work  from  him  this  coming  winter.  We 
hope  to  favor  our  readers  with  some 
of  his  work. 


Mr.  Fred  E.  Miller  of  Greeley,  Colo., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
tody.   Wyo.,   High   School. 
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PEIRCE  SCHOOL 


In  1865  Thorns  May  Peirce  organ- 
ized "Peirce's  Union  Business  College" 
in  Philadelphia.  The  honest  adver- 
tising and  sincere  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  for  today  the  Peirce  School 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  institutions 
of  its  kind.  In  the  very  first  catalog 
appeared  this  statement,  which  dis- 
played sound  judgment  and  sincere  de- 
sire to  serve  young  men  and  women  : 
"We  have  no  desire  to  assume  for  this 
institution  any  higher  rank  than  that 
of  a  plain,  substantial  and  efficient 
school  for  the  education  of  business 
men.  In  its  organization,  this  object 
has  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  that  is  need- 
ed to  make  the  institution  a  first-class 
business  college,  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  business  community." 

During  the  first  year  550  students 
were  enrolled  and  four  teachers  bed- 
sides  the   principal   were   employed. 

The  institution  gradually  grew.  In 
1869  they  employed  a  total  of  eight 
instructors  and  occupied  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the   Inman  Building. 

In  1881  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  to  Peirce  College  of 
Business.  In  1882  the  school  was 
moved  to  the  Record  Building.  Here 
it  occupied  the  entire  fourth  floor  and 
part  of  the  second.  The  attendance 
that  year  had  increased  to  730  pupils, 
the  faculty  had  also  increased  and  the 


course  of  study  broadened.  When  the 
school  was  first  organized  the  course 
was  comprised  of  bookkeeping,  pen- 
manship, commercial  law,  business  cor- 
respondence, commercial  arithmetic  and 
lectures.  In  1883  shorthand  and  type- 
writing were   added. 


In  1893  the  name  of  the  school  was 
again  changed  to  Peirce  School.  In 
1895  the  school  had  obtained  an  en- 
rollment of  1400  students.  In  the 
spring  of  1898  Dr.  Peirce  died.  While 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Peirce  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  school  and  its  attendance 
decreased  for  the  time  being,  the 
school  gradualy  grew  in  attendance 
and  broadened  its  course   of  study. 

In  1904  the  school  ocupied  two  and 
one-half  floors  of  the  Record  Building 
and  secured  the  remainder  of  the  sec- 
ond floor  for  its  library.  In  1915,  just 
fifty  years  after  its  founding,  the 
school  moved  into  a  splendid  new 
building.  After  the  war  more  than 
800  disabled  soldiers  were  nlaced  in 
the  Peirce  School  by  the  U.  S.  Vet- 
erans Bureau.  Today  the  school  has 
an  annual  enrollment  of  more  than 
3000  students  and  is  in  the  greatest 
period  of  its  history.  It  is  worthily 
fulfilling  its  mission  as  a  training 
school  for  business  men  and  women. 
It  is  stated  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
leading  business  houses  in  Philadelphia 
are  owned  by  or  employ  Peirce  grad- 
uates. The  school  has  close  to  seventy 
men  and  women  in  its  faculty  and 
officers. 

Peirce  School  has  had  a  list  of  fa- 
mous penmen  in  its  penmanship  de- 
partment. While  we  do  not  have  a 
list  of  these  penmen,  we  recall  the 
skillful  A.  P.  Root,  the  lovable  and 
skillful  R.  S.  Collins  and  the  able  pen- 
man who  now  has  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship,  Michael   J.   Ryan. 

When  in  Philadelphia  visit  the 
Peirce  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, located  on  Pine  Street,  west  of 
Broad. 


This  beautiful  flour 
the  Englewood  Busi: 
eel  this   flourish  in  oi 


b  was  made  by  John 
ss  College,  Chicago,  I 
estimation. 


Griffith,    penmanship    teai 
lois.     Few   penmen   today 
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BUSINESS  STANDARDS 

Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  O. 
Sam  Cummings,  State  Manager  for  Texas  for 
the  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  at  the 
Dallas  convention  of  the  Southwestern  Private 
Commercial  Schools'  Association,  April  25,  1931. 

Mr.  Cummings  traced  the  develop- 
opment  of  ethical  standards  of  business 
conduct  in  America  during  the  last 
half  century,  pointing  out  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  only  respectable  voca- 
tions were  the  professions.  The  young 
man  without  opportunity  for  college 
training  was  destined  for  business,  for 
which  no  training  was  available  or  con- 
sidered necessary.  This  period  in 
American  business  was  characterized 
by  a  low  standard  of  business  morality 
with  both  big  and  small  business  par- 
ticipating in  what  we  now  deem  un- 
ethical practice. 

Among  the  important  forces  at  work 
to  bring  about  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  quarter  century  have  been  the 
evolution  of  advertising  from  infamy 
to  a  permanent  pleace  in  the  confi- 
dence of  both  business  and  the  public. 
The  white  light  of  truthful  advertising 
illuminated  the  dark  corners  in  which 
lurked  graft,  misrepresentation,  deceit, 
trickery  and  short  weight,  an  equally 
important  factor  in  the  change  has 
been  the  growth  of  co-operative  move- 
ments among  those  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor.  Business  has 
learned  that  there  are  greater  profits 
to  be  derived  from  co-operation  than 
from  ruthless  competition.  Business 
has  learned  that  what  is  good  for  one 
is  good  for  all;  and  what  is  bad  for 
one  is  bound  to  be  bad  for  all.  Co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding 
inevitably  leads  to  higher  ethical 
standards. 

A  third  important  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  business  standards  has 
been  the  emphasis  upon  training  as  a 
basis  of  success  in  the  business  voca- 
tions. The  emphasis  upon  service  and 
the  change  in  the  type  of  people  who 
elect  business  as  a  career  have  com- 
bined with  the  emphasis  upon  training 
to  professionalize  the  business  voca- 
tions. As  business  has  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  professionally  trained  people 
the  standard  of  business  morality  have 
been  raised.  Mr.  Cummings  also  men- 
tioned as  an  important  collateral  factor 
the  part  which  the  civic  service  clubs 
such  as   Kiwanis,   Rotary   and   Lions ; 


and  the  distinctly  civic  commercial  or- 
ganizations such  as  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Boards  of  Trade  have  had 
in  raising  business  standards.  An  en- 
lightened community  consciousness  de- 
veloped by  these  organizations  has  led 
to  a  demand  for  honesty  and  integrity 
in  business  relations  and  both  business 
and  the  public  have  been  benefited. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr. 
Cummings  presented  the  following  ob- 
servations which  he  termed  "A  lay- 
man's view  of  the  business  school." 

"The  demand  of  business  today  is 
for  trained  workers.  The  wheels  of 
modern  business  move  too  rapidly  to 
permit  such  periods  of  training  within 
the  enterprise  itself  as  prevailed  in  the 
apprentice  days  of  the  '80's  and  '90's. 
In  providing  trained  workers  for  busi- 
ness the  private  commercial  school 
serves  a  public  need. 

"It  strikes  me  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  leaders  in  your  business  clear- 
ly define  the  field  of  service  in  which 
the  Private  Commercial  School  must 
operate,  recognizing  on  one  hand  the 
broadening  service  of  public  schools 
in  offering  commercial  courses,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  rapidly  developing 
schools  of  business  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Having  once  es- 
tablished the  public  need  that  can  be 
served  by  your  institutions;  the  char- 
acter of  courses  that  can  be  offered 
and  the  group  of  students  that  can  be 
most  satisfactorily  served,  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  both  service  to 
the  public  and  success  to  your  in- 
dividual   enterprises. 

"It  is  my  feeling  that  the  private  com- 
mercial school  has  several  obligations 
to  satisfy.  First,  to  the  public  in  turn- 
ing out  properly  trained  graduates.  It 
is  essential  to  your  permanent  success 
that  the  public  recognize  the  efficiency 
of  the  private  school  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  graduates,  and  only  in  main- 
taining the  highest  standards  of  train- 
ing can  public  confidence  be  perma- 
nently maintained. 

"The  private  commercial  school  is 
obligated  to  its  students  in  several 
ways.  First  of  all,  to  provide  them 
with  training  which  is  high  in  quality, 
practical  and  salable  in  character  and 
which  can  be  secured  in  a  minimum 
amount  of  time  consistent  with  thor- 
oughness. By  their  graduates  will  com- 
mercial schools  be  known  in  the  future 
as    in    the    past.     A    properly    trained 


graduate  is  the  best  advertisement  that 
a  commercial  school  can  have. 

"A  further  obligation  to  the  student 
is  that  he  be  given  some  vocational 
guidance.  Not  every  young  woman 
has  the  aptitude  for  stenography,  nor 
every  young  man  for  bookeeping.  In 
the  interest  of  both  the  student  and 
his  prospective  employers  some  study 
should  be  made  of  the  natural  apti- 
tudes of  your  clients  to  the  end  that 
both  they  and  the  public  they  are  to 
serve  will  be  benefited  by  their  hav- 
ing chosen  the  right  vocational  pur- 
suit. Again,  a  student  who  has  made 
the  right  vocational  choice  will  be  a 
better  advertisement  for  the  school 
than  the  one  who  has  followed  his  own 
inclinations,  without  guidance,  and  has 
chosen  a  line  of  endeavor  for  which 
he  may  be  grossly  unfitted. 

"The  advertising  of  the  private  com- 
mercial school  must  be  truthful  if  it  is 
to  remain  permanently  in  business. 
Both  the  confidence  of  prospective  stu- 
dents and  of  the  business  public  is 
shaken  by  claims  made  in  advertise- 
ments which  cannot  be  fulfilled  in 
practice.  Nothing  strikes  me  as  being 
so  ridiculous  as  for  a  private  commer- 
cial school  to  guarantee  jobs  for  its 
graduates  when  common  sense  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  most  that 
can  be  truthfully  offered  is  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  school  in  aiding  the 
graduate   to   find   employment. 

"Only  through  the  co-operation  of 
those  engaged  in  your  vocation  can 
standards  of  practice  be  raised.  Only 
through  raising  standards  of  practice 
can  your  growing  competition  be  met 
and  the  private  commercial  school 
justify  its  existence.  The  time  has 
past  when  the  'lone  wolf  can  long 
succeed  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  for 
he  loses  the  strength  of  the  pack. 

"By  establishing  the  field  of  your 
greatest  service  to  the  business  public; 
by  meeting  your  obligations  to  the 
public  for  turning  out  properly  trained 
graduates  and  to  your  clients  for  pro- 
viding them  with  adequate,  salable 
training  and  wise  vocational  guidance; 
by  advertising  the  merits  of  your 
course  and  the  truth  about  your  place- 
ment service;  by  co-operation  within 
the  vocation  to  raise  the  standards  of 
both  ethics  and  of  your  training  work, 
can  the  private  commercial  school  find 
a  permanent  place  in  the  modern  busi- 
ness  world." 
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The  above  specimen  was  written  by  F.  B.  Courtney  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
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<2otte$c 

6hdacg<0ttmciis 

A   beauty  by  H.   P.   Behrensmeyer 


These  signatures  were  written  some  time  ago  by  L.  M. 
Kelchner,  that  congenial,  skillful  penman  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Mr.  Kelchner  has  been  in  the  penmanship  business  for  over 
forty  years.  During  this  time  he  has  executed  a  large 
quantity    of    attractive    pen    work. 


wm&L 


The   above    specimen   was  prepared   by   H.   J.    Walter,   Chicago,   111,,    for   D.    F.    Fergu 
President,    Success   Business   College,    Winnipeg,   Can. 
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Simplified  Show  Card  Pen  Lettering  and  Designing 


(Copyright) 

PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  W.  A.  THOMPSON, 
Principal  of  the  Thompson  School  of  Lettering,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

LESSON  No.2 

With  the  Shading  Pen  very  neat  effects  can  be  made  when  using  assorted  colors  of  inks  and  white  cardboard.  Be 
careful  to  have  your  pens  clean  (free  from  dried  ink)  and  your  ink  in  good  working  order.  Make  up  your  mind  to  be- 
come proficient  in  show  card  lettering  and  you  will  find  that  every  ten  minutes'  practice  will  show  progress. 


Fig.  1 

In  forming  the  letter  "B"  in  the  above  practical  alphabet,  first  make  the  stroke  at  the  bottom,  then  perpendicular 
stroke,  then  middle  stroke  as  numbered  in  illustration,  lastly  the  top  horizontal  stroke  and  curve  downward  connecting 
with  the  third  stroke,  as  shown  in  copy.  In  Shading  Pen  lettering  always  remember  to  work  from  the  bottom  up  and 
from  left  to  right.  For  instance,  in  making  the  letter  "H",  first  make  vertical  stroke,  then  join  crossbar  and  follow 
with  last  vertical  stroke;  also  jn  making  the  letter  "S",  first  make  bottom  stroke,  then  run  second  stroke  to  connect 
with  lower  stroke,  then  add  top  stroke  as  shown  in  alphabet. 

In  show  card  pen  lettering  don't  use  extra  large  cards  with  the  idea  that  size  will  give  prominence.  Try  to  bring 
out   strong  and  compact  lettering  on   small  and  medium  sized  cards. 

Spacing  and  composition  is  very  important  as  the  force  of  the  message  of  the  finished  card  is  largely  due  to  its 
arrangement,  close  observation  will  help  you  wonderfully.  Use  white  cardboar_d  of  an  ordinary  smooth  surface,  2,  4 
and  6  ply.  Four  ply  cardboard  is  usually  heavy  enough  for  cards  7x11  inches.  Do  not  use  enamel  finish  or  glazed  sur- 
face  cardboard   for    Shading  Pen   work. 
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B'oltdtXy1 
CXOOdS 


__Au(ruma 
Suggeslrioris 


(Haw  'Styles 

■  f&&  tfxl'-s-' 

S<2.0c5OtV. 

cLr.xdtuxbi.otv 
4$H 


JDvcvmotndS 


Fig.  2 

Original   size^of   above   cards,   "HOLIDAY   GOODS",,   "AUTUMN    SUGGESTIONS",    etc.,    was    4x7    inches. 
"NEW   STYLES",  8x10  inches.      Most   any   color   of   ink  will  show  up  well   on  white  cardboard. 


Card 


f 


^ocah'otul  School 


^ 


}ft.K-ri\ruc».l    J»rMoino, 
'ItUchirm   Shop    Pr\cHcvi 
Oma.msintoLl    *tvrv    'il>ork 
AuroiTwbiU    '^Uicria.tiic-5 

Home   'JlUchiuaio?   Ji»  oerwr.\l    Sho 
rorairw    Jl»o    Hi&t-  ThinKncs 
'"JfaHiods    in   -,U>ood  working 
Shier   '"ta.jt-s.l    'UWIc 
School    Print-   Shop 
Avixrion    >?OLir5<i5 
Srruchir^l    I>r.\|:Hn>3 

l^pid    **$  >£>rn:v.rru:nl\\.l   U'Hvt 

Ea-y    ^     Everuno,     <5lx*s<:? 
B.vpcrioric^cl    Ai*rrucbor» 
E.-'CCilU'tat-    L-ifc>r\ra)    fxcili  Ke  5 
,k         Ottoditrri    u>ia>!r\l     5hoor 


School    of  IDiisi^n 


OUjmutd-Arbs  Club 


.iWuslml  4i>  'IVccvHorud  Arte 


t*)tomu&l  Taimria  J>*piirhrunl: 


fSiahl*  School 

,     Oroum'z;a.h'on.    \nd   Special  '?lUt-hods.       , 
£#     ^__^- Sr.jp- bn-srep   msrrucrion  —  *«i 


lEe  best  machine  in  the  plant  Wears  a.  hat. 


Spare  moments  w  ttw  *jold  du*t  of  time-,  -  Think.  Study. 


Opportunity    hasn't-   missed  \   iw>rkin£    day 
since  the  darden  or  £den  Mtf  kid  out  in  home  sires. 


Fig.  3 

The  size  of  the  original  card,  "Western  Vocationel  School"  in  _above  illustration  (Fig.  3),  was  18x20  inches.  The 
word  "Western"  was  made  with  a  No.  5  Shading  Pen,  j4-inch  wide.  "Vocational  School"  made  with  a  No.  8  Shading 
Pen,  %-inch  wide.  The  list  of  studies  following  were  made  with  a  No.  4  Shading  Pen,  J^-inch  wide.  Corner  pieces 
made  with  a  No.  5  Shading  Pen. 

Lettering  of  card  sign  strips,  "School  of  Design",  etc.,  was  made  with  a  No.  S  Shading  Pen.  "Night  School"  was 
made  with  a  No.  8  Shading  Pen.  Balance  of  lettering  and  corner  pieces  made  with  a  No.  4  Shading  Pen.  Lettering 
of  the  three  motto  cards  made  with  a  No.  4  Shading  Pen. 

A  wide  range  of  special  poster  announcements  for  schools  can  easily  be  lettered  in  attractive  colors  by  teachers  or 
others  interested,  at  a  very  small  cost — a  trifle  compared  to  the  general  impression.  Trie  automatic  Shading  Pen  will 
enable  one  to  do  neat  and  rapid  lettering  in  two  colors  or  shades  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  from  but  one  color  of 
ink,  which  enables  one  to  produce  accurate  lettering  in  unusual  color  effects,  in  a  few  minutes,  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  as  many  hours  by  sign  writers  using  other  methods  of  lettering. 

(Instruction  continued  in  next  issue  with  practical  pointers  and  illustrations  in  the  use  of  the  plain  or  solid  stroke 
MARKING  pen.) 
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TIMELY  AND  PRACTICAL  HANDWRITING  HELPS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


60s 


No.  60.  The  developing  of  a  side  or  lateral  movement  is  important.  This  exercise  and  the  exercise  in  No.  61  will 
aid  you  in  developing  a  strong  fluent  motion.  Writing  should  not  be  very  wide  in  spacing,  but  as  an  exercise  wide  spac- 
ing will  accomplish  much. 


No.  62.  Here  is  a  group  of  exercises  which  anyone  can  profitably  spend  a  few  minutes  on.  First,  see  how  large 
you  can  make  the  oval  exercises  without  raising  the  arm.  A  l.ttle  practice  will  increase  your  scope.  This  exercise  if  con- 
tinued several  lines  will  soon  tire  the  arm,  a  thing  very  desirable  in  getting  control  of  the  muscles.  As  the  muscles 
become  tired,  try  small  exercises,  gradually  reducing  the  size  until  you  get  the  exercise  down  to  the  size  of  minimum 
letters.  Small  exercises  are  often  neglected.  They  are  as  important  as  the  large  ones.  In  fact,  they  require  more  skill 
than  the  large  ones.  To  tame  the  movement  down,  go  fro.n  the  exercise  into  simple  letters  like  i,  u,  m,  n,  etc.,  and 
gradually  into  easy  words. 


Mr.  Russell  E.  Yoas  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Red  Lion,  Pa., 
High   School. 


Miss  Louise  Bennett  of  Greeley, 
Colo.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.,  High  School. 


Mr.  Paul  M.  Jepson,  recently  with 
the  Granville,  N.  Y.,  High  School,  is 
now  teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Massena,   N.  Y. 


Miss  Louise  E.  Dudley,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class  of  the 
Salem,  Mass.,  State  Normal  School, 
has  accepted  a  position  to  teach  in  the 
Sudbury,   Mass.,  High   School. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Merrill,  Miss  Helen 
Wheeler,  Mr.  Floyd  O.  Johnson  and 
Mr.     Ray     Howard     Hartley     are     new 

commercial      teachers      in      the      Des 
Moines  High  Schools. 


Miss  Vera  M.  Fleck  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Huntley,   Neb.,   High    School. 


LESSONS    IN   PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New  Jersey,    U.   S.   A. 


The  American  Penman 

America?  t   Handwriting    Magazine 


Contains     Lessons    in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.      Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


Gillott'sPens 


The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


Magnum    Quill    Pen 


Gillott's   Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank   as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chamber*  St.         New  York  City 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

By  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer  and  copies  from  the  scrapbook  of 

G.  G.  Hoole,  Glendive,   Montana 


The  "Y"  and  "Z"  are  two  interesting  letters.  These  copies  contain  a  wholesome  variety.  Most  of  these  letters  are 
practical  and  can  be  used  in  your  everyday  work.  Try  all  of  them  and  select  the  styles  which  you  think  meet  your  par- 
t  cubr  needs  best.     Send  us  some  of  your  work  for  inspection.     It  will  cost  you  nothing  except  the  postage. 


rtialiciCngmgafmi 

f  .Resolutions,  {Demorialst 
■Seatimniuala.  j&Sh^ss 

laminating    a  Specialty 'it 
itrlomaB  ISiiftogxa-pfub  <m»  yiffob 

E.H.MCGHEE 


VB  Xai*  J&toi.  Str«t 


grcrKWKcuu  J«c 


^Teachers  College.^ 
"West  Chester, , 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens,  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge  Bide.,  Kansas  Cltr,  Mo. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 


Various  phases  of  handwring  have 
interested  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy 
in  a  red  brick  Ohio  school.  Handwrit- 
ing continued  to  intrigue  me  when  I 
graduated  from  Oberlin  Business  Col- 
lege in  1884  and  I  became  affiliated 
with  the  Spencerian  Business  College 
in  Cleveland,  O.  For  four  years  I  was 
penman  in  the  Albany  Business  Col- 
lege, and  then  opened  a  chain  of  busi- 
ness colleges  in  Kingston,  Schenec- 
tady, Newburgh,  Yonkers  and  Jersey 
City.  Twenty  years  ago  I  opened  an- 
other school  in  Paterson,  where  I  have 
taught  commercial  subject  and  super- 
vised penmanship  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  entire  city.  But  my  first  love 
is   still   handwriting. 

It  was  forty  years  ago  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  testify  in  my  first  hand- 
writing case.  Rutland,  Vt.,  provided 
the  setting  for  my  initial  venture  into 
the  science  of  chirography.  Since  that 
time  I  have  testified  in  nearly  all  of 
the  courts  of  the  eastern  states  re- 
garding handwriting  questions. 

Shining  out  as  a  leading  and  most 
attractive  feature  of  handwriting  is 
Superimposed  Writing,  which  has  al- 
ways caused  such  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion and  conflict  of  ideas  that  it  has 
held  the  most  magnetic  interest.  Ex- 
perts differ  as  to  wether  'superim- 
posed writing  can  be  detected.  In  my 
humble  opinion,  it  can  be  discerned 
in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  can 
not.  I  recall  two  cases  involving  this 
type  of  w-riting,  one  in  the  Supreme 
Court  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
other  in  the  high  tribunal  in  New  York- 
City. 

In  the  New  Haven  trial,  David  N. 
Carvalho,  the  famous  pen  expert,  rep- 
resented the  defense,  while  I  was  re- 
tained by  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Carvalho 
asserted  that  a  certain  line  which  had 
been  written  in  ink  has  been  made 
over    with    a    dash    line    of    the    type- 


writer. My  microscope  led  me  to  see 
it  in  a  different  light  and  I  sought  to 
refute  this  claim.  However,  so  dif- 
ficult is  it  to  secure  a  proper  verdict 
in  decisions  of  this  kind  that  the  argu- 
ment remained  unsettled,  for  super- 
imposed writing  continued  to  baffle  us. 

I..  V.  Horton,  one  of  the  noted  hand- 
writing experts,  testified  in  the  New 
York  case  and  claimed  that  he  was  not 
able  to  discern  superimposed  handwrit- 
ing and  that  Mr.  Carvalho  had  in- 
formed him  that  superimposed  hand- 
writing could  not  be  ascertained  in 
every  case.  One  of  the  experts  pres- 
est  claimed  that  he  could  recognize 
such  writing  and  the  presiding  judge 
tested  him  by  preparing  twelve  signa- 
tures with  a  secret  code  by  which  he 
could  identify  the  original  writing. 
The  expert  was  allotted  two  hours  to 
study  the  signatures,  and  he  astound- 
ed the  jurist  by  identifying  nine  out 
of  the  twelve  correctly. 

It  is  the  fascination  of  handwriting 
w  hich  has  held  my  interest  through 
my  lifetime,  and  to  me  it  will  always 
represent  the  foremost  art  in  existence, 
ence. 

The  importance  of  handwriting  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  paramount 
place  which  it  has  occupied  in  deter- 
mining matters  which  have  confronted 
the  law,  for  experts  have  testified  in 
thousands  of  cases  regarding  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  or  the  manner  a  certain 
letter  is  written.  Such  decisions  ap- 
pear to  be  trivial  but  the  words  of  a 
handwriting  authority  have  often  de- 
termined which  way  the  wind  blows  in 
a  trial. 

In  cases  in  which  I  have  appeared, 
the  decision  regarding  handwriting 
has  been  of  extreme  importance.  Re- 
cently I  was  testifying  in  a  blackmail 
case  and  illustrated  my  statements 
with  flourishes,  curlicues  and  ceriphs 
The     question     which     concerned     the 


jury  was  the  handwriting  of  the  de- 
fendant, who  was  charged  with  send- 
ing blackmail  letters.  The  testimony 
regarding  her  script  was  therefore  the 
issue   upon  which  the   decision  hinged. 

I  decided  that  the  "poison  pen"  let- 
ter had  not  been  written  by  the  de- 
fendant and  that  this  was  certain  de- 
spite the  allegation  that  she  had  dis- 
guised her  real  writing.  Art  will  creep 
out,  and  in  any  great  amount  of  writ- 
ing you  cannot  hide  your  character- 
istics. And  so  by  mere  statements  of 
when  writing  is  disguised  and  when  it 
is  not,  a  handwriting  expert  can  in- 
fluence  the  life  about  him. 

A  fascinating  pursuit,  this  business 
of  handwriting! 

B.  H.  SPENCER, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


Miss  Belle  L.  Weiner  of  Philadelphia 
will  teach  commercial  subjects  in  the 
Blairstown,  N.  J.,  High  School,  the 
coming  year. 


Miss  Margaret  F.  Sears  of  Rockport. 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the   high  school  at   Rutland,   Mass. 


Mr.  Russel  A.  Unkrich  of  Sandusky. 
O.,  has  accepted  a  position  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  Cairo,  W. 
\"a.   High    School. 


PENMEN 

Write  for  free  descriptive  circulars  de- 
scribing my  new  line  of  Scrapbooks,  B.  E. 
Binders,  Kodak  Books,  and  the  new  "B.  F,. 
Binder  Scrapbook".  One  dozen  cards,  10c. 
Address 

J.  H.  BACHTENKIRCHER 
Lafayette,   Ind. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script    Specialist   for    Engraving   Purposes 
\   O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
rations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
torks  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
eaders,  spellers,  etc.     By  appointment  only. 


The   fourth  of  a   series   of   letterheads    from    the    F.    W.    Martin    Company,    Boston,    Ma 
Study  the   simplicity   and   strength  of  this   script   letterhead. 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser  s  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass- 


LESSON  No.  12 

We  present  words  this  month  to  give  you  a  review  of  some  of  the  loop  letters  presented  in  preceeding  lessons.  Be 
sure  that  the  loops  are  uniform  in  length  and  width  both  above  and  below  the  line.  Some  make  loops  too  large  while 
others  make  them  too  small.  Be  sure  you  have  the  right  idea  in  making  the  small  side.  Work  very  slowly  and 
carefully  at  first.     Top  much  speed  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  roundhand. 


^n^^a^JA^/ 


Write  for  particulars  of  our   Home-Study 
bourse    in    Penmanship. 

Cards  35c  per  dozen. 

G.  W.  McGUIRE, 
'en  Art  Department,  Hill's  Business  College 

619  W.  Main  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


PENMANSHIP  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Write     for     particulars.       Cards     25c    p< 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars,  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

p.  w.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 


I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small      cost,      easy 
during  your  spare  time.   Write 
for    my    book,    "How    To 

■  n      Expert      Penman," 
FREE!     It  contains  specimens 
and    tell i    how    others    becan 
expert    writers    by    the    Tcvis 
Method.     Your  name  will   be  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today  I 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  2S-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


THIS  MAN 

Has  ability,  education  and  personality 
backed  by  fourteen  years  of  successful 
experience    in    commercial   education. 

Has  been  counselor,   principal,  director  and 
organizer    of    Departments    of    Account- 
Administration. 


Is  employed  at  present  as  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Education  in  a  State  Teachers'  College. 

Was  graduated  from  the  New  York  Uni- 
very,  Pennsylvania  Business  College, 
Rochester  Business  Institute,  Zanerian 
College,  and  has  had  two  years  Normal 
School    training. 

If  you  need  a  man — a  man  with  business 
experience — and   if,    with    you,    these    qualifi- 
cations    plus      consistently     result  ful     work 
mean   BIG   things   for    the    future- 
Address 
"EXPERIENCE",    care 
Columbus 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


Questioned  Documents 

of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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c.  P.  A.  COURSE 

This  ad.  is  directed  to 

teachers,  accountants, 

bookkeepers  and  clerks  who 

are  interested  in  becoming  C.  P.  A.'s. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 
bv  an  old  established  firm  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountants.    WRITE 
AT   ONCE  for  full  Information. 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOL 

OF 

ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 

Citizens  Bids.  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Miss  Effie  M.  Home,  for  several 
years  with  the  Eastman  -  Gaines 
School,  New  York  City,  is  now  teach- 
ing in  the  South  Shore  Secretarial 
School   at    Patchogue,   N.   Y. 


LARGE    CITY    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    DE 

SIRES  BACK   ISSUES  OF  THE 

BUSINESS    EDUCATOR 

Anyone    hj 


vhere     tho 


jess     Edu 


libr. 


ill     ha 


E.  H.  ANDERSON 

Director,    The    New    York    Public    Library 
.>,   Ave    ft,   42nH  St.  New   York,   N.   Y. 


Miss  Marion  L.  Perry  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  North  Adams.  Mass.,  High  School. 

Mr.  Berlon  J.  Kempski,  last  year 
with  the  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  High 
School,  has  been  elected  to  teach  in 
the  McMillan  Township  High  School, 
Newberrv,   Mich. 


ABC  OF  EVERYDAY  PENWORK 

$50    a    day,    50    years*    work,    Book,    50c 

D.  L.  STODDARD 

R.  R.  4,  Box  141       INDIANAPOLIS.   IND. 


"A  SPLENDID  PRESENTATION" 

The  head  of  a  large  school  has  called 
the  Conner  text  of  shorthand  "a  splen- 
did presentation  of  a  shorthand  phi- 
losophy." It  takes  the  lines  which  all 
must  use  and  with  a  reason  for  every- 
thing gives  them  values  most  effective 
in  combining  the  essential  feature  of 
facility  in  strokes  with  unequaled 
brevity  and  legibility.  For  the  book, 
apply  to 

C.  C.  Conner,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


4  SPECIMENS  FREE 

All  six  books  sent  for  $1.00  (See  Sept.  adv.) 
Four  pages  of  the  finest  ornamental  pen- 
manship Madarasz  ever  produced  sent  tree, 
as  a  premium.  Two  ornamental  written 
letters.  One  page  of  artistic  signatures. 
One  page  of  ornamental  and  business  capi. 
tals.     Circular  free. 

C.  W.  JONES 

tli   Main   Street Brockton,   Mass. 
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A  reproducti 


photostat  taken  of  a  resolution  made  by  Norman  Tower,  skillful  engrosser  of  Denver,  Colo. 
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THE  COVER 


The  drawing  of  the  ship  on  the 
cover  page  was  made  by  Thelbert  L. 
Exter,  a  student  in  the  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico  High  School,  Miss  Lillian 
Shanks,  teacher. 
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"ORVtlt" 5RID  THE  LRU  (0URT;l 
"KNOWLEDGE,"  Sfl  ID  THE  SCHOOL] 

truth;  sridthe  wise  mrw.I 

"PLEASURE','  SRID  THE  r-QOi; 
"LOVE"  SRID  THE  MPAOEN', 
"BEA\3T\;  5R\D  the  prge; 
"FREEDOM"  SFUO  THE  ORERnEB.,1 
"HOnt;  SR\D  THt  SROf, 

"■F-Rnt"  srid  the  soldier; 

"ta\3\Tf"  Tttfc  SEER. 

SPRKE  W  HEART  fULl  SADLY '. 
"THE  ANSWER  15  NOT  HERE? 

THEM  WITHIN  MY  BOSOM 
SOFTLY  THIS  I   HEARD > 
"EflCH  HEART  HOLDi  THE  SECRET, 
'KIXDHESS^IS  THE  WORD" 


[jOHtlBOYLt   o-R 


'rlilly:- 


\R\bH   *ntR\t. 


E.  P.  Vincent,  formerly  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting  in  the  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  Schools,  is  now  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  a  man  with  much  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing, and  has  spent  much  time  in  de- 
veloping his  own  execution  to  a  high 
standard. 


Miss  Margaret  Stanley  of  Water- 
bury,  Vermont,  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the  Ran- 
dolph, Vermont,   Higb   School. 


5f  X 


ust  a  little  tact  is  needed 
o  avoid  much  strife, 
ust  a  little  love  required 
o  make  a  J^eaveu  of  lite, 
ust  a  little  kind  attention 
•o  make  cflad  some  heart/ 
Jfflust  a  little  u>ord  of  comtoit- 
%o  allay  some  smart. 

^usta  little  smile  of  welcome 
placers  a  lonely  soul ; 
Wiuet  a  little  admonition 

{tixncrthcns  self  control, 
ust  a  little  rav  of  triad ness 
•[hcera  the  dullest  day, 
must  a  little  happy  laughter 
Jo  mooths  tke  i*out|hest  vvav . 


Answers. 


A  very  beautiful  illuminated  poem  by  J.  Bradford  Hague,  an  engrosser  in 
the  J.  V.  Haring  Engrossing  Studio,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hague  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  skillful  engrossers  of  the  country. 

The  above  lettering  should  be  very  carefully  studied  for  it  contains  qualities 
you  should  get  into  your  work;  such  as  regular  spacing,  uniform  height  and  a 
modern  style  of  letters. 
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WHAT  TRAINING? 

By  GEORGE  STEPHEN  MURRAY,  M.  A. 
Director  of  Graduate  Survey,  Commercial  High  School,  New 


Haven,  Conn. 


The  problem  of  what  kind  of  a  com- 
mercial training  to  offer  for  those  un- 
able to  handle  the  specialized  account- 
ing or  stenographic  courses  frequent- 
ly looms  before  the  school  executive 
and  faculty.  This  is  the  group  which 
is  often  classified  as  clerical.  As  a 
phase  of  the  Graduate  Survey  recently 
completed  at  the  Commercial  High 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (Walter  B. 
Spencer,  Principal")  information  was 
received  from  97  girls  and  65  boys 
whose  vocational  experience  had  been 
clerical  to  use  as  one  basis  in  the 
consideration  of  curriculum  adjustment 
questions. 

Asked  what  subjects  they  had  re- 
quired in  their  daily  work  both  girls 
and  boys  stated  typing  to  be  most  im- 
portant, although  throughout  the  boys 
were  not  inclined  to  agree  on  any  one 
subject  in  ^uch  large  percentages  as 
the  girls.  Arithmetic,  riling  and  pen- 
manship are  also  found  among  the 
leaders  in  both  groups. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  the 

leading  subjects   required  as   reported: 

Girls 

Typewriting  87% 

Filing 85% 

Penmanship   68% 

Arithmetic    64% 

Handling  mail  62% 

Boys 

Typewriting  36'  I 

Arithmetic    34% 

Penmanship   30% 

Filing   ...29<  • 

English    28% 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  agree- 
ment as  to  the  basic  subjects.  For  the 
girls,  however,  filing  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  elements,  where- 
as in  comparison  with  typewriting, 
arithmetic  is  the  real  study  for  the 
boys. 

When  the  tabulations  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  subjects  should  have 
extended  training  in  school  were  com- 
pleted there  appeared  a  variation  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  girls  held  for 
more  stenography,  the  boys  for  sales- 
manship and  English.  The  leading  in 
each  group : 

Girls 

Stenography    14% 

Proof  reading  11% 

Bookkeeping  9% 

Boys 

Salesmanship  9% 

English    9% 

Letter  writing  8% 

Penmanship   7r/< 

The  answers  to  the  questions  as  to 
the  subjects  in  which  the  content 
might  be  reduced  again  appeared  to 
show  divergent  opinions  as  the  follow- 
ing discloses 


Girls 

Steography    16% 

Comptometer  15% 

Bookkeeping  machines 14% 

Bookkeeping  11% 

Ediphone   and    dictaphone 10% 

Boys 

Bookkeeping   8% 

Handling  mail  5% 

French   5% 

History  and  geography 5% 

This  study  seems  to  indicate  a  field 
of  training  which  does  not  include  the 
highly  technical  subjects.  The  requests 
for  further  training  would  appear  to 
show  the  ambitions  of  this  group  to 
qualify  themselves  for  better  positions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  subjects 
which  might  be  reduced  would  indicate- 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this 
group  desire  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
technical  subjects.  Summarizing  from 
these  comments  there  is  need  for  a 
course  which  stresses  clerical  tasks  and 
thoroughly  prepares  for  these  by  de- 
voting time  to  them  which  ordinarily 
would  be  given   to  technical  topics. 


ROBERT  SHADE 

In  a  little  old  log  cabin  in  Perry 
Township,  Allen  County.  Ohio,  near 
the  city  of  Lima,  Robert  Shade  was 
born. 

At  the  early  agfe  of  seven  he  came 
under  the  instruction  of  A.  M.  Won- 
nell,  that  skillful,  well  known  penman 
who  is  now  the  assistant  supervisor 
of  handwriting  in  the  Cincinnati,  O., 
schools.  This  gave  him  a  taste  for 
penmanship  which  grew  and  which  a 
few  years  later  induced  him  to  burn 
much  midnight  oil  practicing  on  the 
lessons  which  appeared  in  the  Business 
Educator  and  every  penmanship  pe- 
riodical or  book  he  could  secure.  No 
doubt  the  instruction  received  from 
this  superb  penman  and  teacher  is  the 
direct   cause   of  firing  this  young  man 


with  ambition  to  become  a  penman- 
ship teacher,  and  influenced  his  entire 
life. 

After  finishing  the  country  school, 
Mr.  Shade  completed  a  course  in  the 
Lima,  O,  Business  College  and  taught 
in  a  small  village  school  as  superin- 
tendent. During  the  summer  he  fin- 
ished the  preparatory  course  in  the 
Ohio  Northern  University  and  received 
the  degrees  of  B.  Ped.  and  A.B.  Also 
the  Ph.  B  and  B.  S.  from  Lebanon 
University.  In  1922  he  finished  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  at  Thiel  College,  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  and  the  same  year  the  Ohio 
Northern  University  granted  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  Ped. 

Mr.  Shade  not  only  became  a  pen- 
manship enthusiast  but  also  hungered 
for  education  in  other  lines  of  work. 
In  the  winter  of  1922-23  he  was  a 
graduate  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  History  and  Education.  In 
1925  he  finished  the  Normal  Course  in 
Gregg  School,  Chicago,  111.,  with  an 
A-plus  in  everything.  In  1931  he  fin- 
ished the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wichita.  He  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1929  in  the  Zanerian  School 
of    Penmanship. 

Mr.  Shade  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  certified  school  men  in  Ohio,  hav- 
ing state  certificates  from  various 
states. 

Mr.  Shade's  training  and  experience 
has  been  varied.  He  can  handle  Latin. 
History  and  Foreign  Languages  with 
as  much  ease  as  penmanship.  He  has 
taught  in  such  cities  systems  as  Akron, 
Girard,  Lima,  Moline  and  Cook 
County.  111.  He  has  just  finished  three 
years  in  Wichita,  Kas.  This  is  the 
largest  high  school  in  the  state  of 
Kansas.  Next  year  Mr.  Shade  will 
teach  in  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
College,   Terre  Haute   Ind. 

As  a  hobby  Mr.  Shade  delights  in 
hunting.  As  he  puts  it,  "My  hobby 
is  guns,  Guns  and  still  more  GL'NS." 
While  Mr.  Shade  has  never  told  us 
personally,  we  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  a  good  shot.  Much  of 
his  vacation  time  is  spent  hunting  on 
his   farm  near  Lima,  0. 


Miss  Gladys  Maher  of  Caribou,  Me., 
has  recently  been  engaged  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  the  high  school 
at   Old   Saybrook,  Conn. 


Miss  Lydia  Glenn  Brashers  of  Boli- 
var, Mo.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in   the   Cassville.   Mo.,  High   School. 


Miss  Lucy  Thornhill  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  will  teach,  the  coming  year, 
in  the  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  High  School. 


Mr.  John  M.  Canty,  last  year  with 
the  Holliston,  Mass.,  High  School,  is  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Bryant-Stratton 
College,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Jean  S.  Wallace  of  Marietta. 
O.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
high   school  at   Grafton,  W.   Va. 
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big,   prosperous   organization. 

The  school  has  a  faculty  and  staff 
of  seventeen  men  and  women.  The 
school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  penmanship  profession  is 
proud  of  the  Hurst  School  and  of  the 
woman  who  manages  it.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wauchope  is  the  teacher  of  penman- 
ship. 


This  school,  which  was  founded  by 
S.  G.  Hurst,  is  located  at  Huron  and 
Franklin  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  in  the 
Hurst  Building,  which  is  a  modern, 
up-to-date   school   building. 

Mr.  Hurst  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
After  completing  his  normal  school 
work  in  Pennsylvania  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Richland  public  schools, 
which  position  he  held  for  several 
years.  He  then  opened  a  business 
school  in  Lebanon.  Later  he  took 
charge  of  the  normal,  commercial  and 
shorthand  departments  of  Palatinate 
College.  After  this  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  although  he 
never  practiced  law. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hurst  bought  half  inter- 
est in  the  National  Pen  Art  Hall  and 
Business  College,  Delaware,  O.    On  ac- 


count of  ill  health  he  severed  his  con- 
nection there  and  went  to  Buffalo, 
where  in  1896  he  organized  the  Hurst 
Business  School,  which  steadily  grew 
under  his  personal  supervision,  making 
it  necessary  to  secure  larger  quarters. 

In  1923  a  modern  school  and  office 
building  was  erected,  an  attainment 
which  Mr.  Hurst  has  planned  for 
years.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Hurst's 
health  began  to  fail  and  Mrs.  Hurst, 
who  had  received  training  in  the  Hurst 
School  and  was  a  former  school  teach- 
er, took  charge  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Hurst  passed  away  in  1929.  Since 
that  time  Mrs.  Hurst  has  directed  and 
managed  the  well  established  policies 
of  the  school. 

Again  a  woman  has  demonstrated 
her    ability    to    successfully    manage    a 


A  snapshot  of  R.  R.  Reed  (left),  penman 
in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich., 
and  F.  B.  Courtney  (rignT),  Detroit,  Mich., 
two   nationally   known   penmen. 

Both  are  enthusiastic  penmen  and  have 
devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  promo- 
tion  of   handwriting. 
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Miss  Janet  N.  Magee 
judged  by  The  Educator. 
Out  of  a  large  package  of  specimens 
deserve  to  be  complimented.  The  best 
Elsie   h-   Sassaman,  3^Robert    F.    Purse 


contest   held   by    the    Churchn 


Business    College,     Ea 


eceived  four  of  the  specimens  were 
vriters  in  the  school  are  as  follow 
,  4— Kathryn  Andrews. 
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CHICAGO 


made  by  Jacob  Miller,   Miller  Studio.    105    W.    Madison    St.,    Chicago, 
students  of  lettering  will  do  well  to  study  this  type  of  lettering. 


ILLUMINATED  SPECIMEN 

A  beautiful  specimen  has  been  re- 
ceived from  H.  C.  Rice,  95  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  specimen  is  pre- 
pared in  gold,  red  and  blue,  mixed  with 
white.  The  entire  design  is  very  pleas- 
ingly shaded  with  gray. 


TEACHERS 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Get  a  choice  positi< 
the  country.  Opening 
high  schools,  colleges — 
the  state  universities  h 
dates.  Dependable  ser^ 
your  vacancies.     Write 


thr 


ugh   us— any   part   of 

n     business    schools, 

v    or    later.    Half    of 

selected  our   candi- 

Employers   report 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.         St.  Loui*.  Mo. 


An 


of 


Educational    Journal 

Real  Merit 

Regular  Department* 

PENMANSHIP       ARITMETCC       CIVICS 

GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 
PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 

HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER   PUBLISHING  CO, 

Taylorrille,    III. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states 
to  fill  attractive  positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and 
commercial  schools.  We  have  some  good  openings  on 
file  now.     Write  for  a  registration  blank. 

Continental  Teacher's  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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A  script  alphabet  made  by  James  D.  Todd,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Give  One  of  the 


The  Zaner-Bldser  Finger  Fitting  Fountain  Pen 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
612  N.  Park  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me Zaner-Bloser  "finger  fitting"  Parker-made 

Quantity 

Fountain  Pens  at  $3.50  each. 

Check   color  wanted  Check  clip  or  ring  wanted 

□  Mottled  Blue  and  White  □  Clip  for  Men  □  Ring  for  Women 
2  Black  ^\  Clip  for  Men  rj  Ring  for  Women 
2  Modernistic  Blue  and  White  □  Clip  for  Men                   □  Ring  for  Women 

~2]  Cash   enclosed  Name    

□  Send   C.   O.  D.  Address    - 

Position    
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our  readers   to  determine   their   value. 


Fundamentals    of    Retail    Selling — by 

R.  G.  Walters  and  Edward  J.  Rowse. 
Published  by  the  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing- Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  Cloth 
cover,  44S  pages. 

Service  to  the  customer  is  the  keynote  of 
modern  retail  selling.  To  be  able  to  render 
adequate  service  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  people  and  merchandise.  In  addi- 
tion, the  salesperson  must  have  a  desire  to 
be  of  help,  a  convincing  personality,  a  fund 
of  general  information,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  technique  of  selling.  The  development  of 
these  qualities  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
authors    in    preparing    this    book. 

Retail  selling  is  a  vocational  subject.  The 
actual  selling  of  merchandise  by  the  student 
is  therefore  desirable,  so  that  he  may  put  into 
practice  the  theory  that  is  discussed  in  the 
classroom.  If  the  course  is  not  on  a  regular 
part-time  basis,  the  student  may  find  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  practical  experience  in 
late  afternoon  work,  Saturday  work,  or  work 
at  special  sales.  There  are,  however,  certain 
substitutes  which  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  actual  sales  work.  These  include  pre- 
pared sales  talks,  demonstration  sales,  and 
the  development  of  salesmanship  projects 
within  the  school.  Even  if  a  part-time  selling 
plan  is  followed,  it  is  well  to  use  projects  to 
give  students  skill  in  applying  principles  and 
to    prepare    the    way    for    part-time    work. 

This  text  is,  however,  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  guide  in  training  for  a  par- 
ticular vocation.  It  aims  to  help  the  individual 
to  understand  people.  It  develops  his  powers 
of  observation,  imagination,  reasoning,  and 
judgment,  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
neatness,  system,  and  high  ethical  standards. 
Finally,  the  student's  powers  of  expression 
are  strengthened  through  the  various  exer- 
cises  and   projects. 

Long  experience  in  teaching  retail  selling 
has  given  the  authors  a  realization  of  the 
need  for  good  English,  and  skill  in  arithmetic 
by  salespeople.  Hence  special  chapters  have 
been   devoted   to   these   subjects. 


General       Business       Training   —   by 

Ernest  H.  Crabbe,  A.  B.,  M.  B.  A.,  and 
Clay  D.  Slinker.  Published  by  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company^  Cincin- 
nati, 0.     Cloth  cover,  506  pages. 

Everyone  comes  in  contact  with  business 
to  some  extent.  Many  earn  their  livelihood 
in  business  positions.  Others,  such  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  mechanics,  complete  many  busi- 
ness transactions.  For  example,  a  doctor  must 
maintain  his  office,  hire  a  nurse  or  nurses,  buy 
supplies,  and  act  in  many  other  ways  as  a 
business  man.  In  addition,  he  should  know 
how    to    use    his    income    in    a    skillful    manner. 

Even  the  pupils  in  your  school  have  many 
contacts  with  business.  A  pupil  may  buy 
lunches,  street  car  tickets,  and  books.  He 
may  spend  money  for  picture  shows  and  ball 
games.  He  may  earn  money  or  it  may  be 
given  to  him.  If  he  saves  part  of  his  income, 
he  may  place  it  in  a  bank.  All  of  these 
transactions  bring  him  into  contact  with 
business  organizations  and  require  that  he 
have  some  knowledge  of  business  methods 
Throughout  his  entire  life,  he  will  be  com- 
pleting similar  transactions.  Many  of  them 
may  be  of  great  importance  to  him  and  may 
involve    the    spending   of   large    sums   of   money. 

It  is  apparent  that  much  of  the  success  of 
those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  business 
positions  depends  upon  their  skill  in  handling 
business  affairs.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  since  everyone  completes  business  trans- 
actions, everyone's  success  depends  in  part  on 
his  knowledge  of  business. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  provide  the 
information  about  business  which  everyone 
should  have.  As  the  book  was  being  planned, 
studies  were  made  to  find  what  business  in- 
formation was  most  commonly  used  and  what 
mistakes    were    most    frequently    made.      Mate- 


rial was  then  included  in  this  text  to  provide 
the  information  most  commonly  needed  in 
handling  business  affairs  and  in  avoiding 
mistakes. 

As  you  master  your  lessons  in  the  coming 
weeks,  you  will  obtain  various  kinds  of  val- 
uable   information. 

First,  you  will  learn  how  to  manage  your 
own  busines  affairs  more  satisfactorily.  This 
is  important,  for  you  will  surely  have  many 
contacts  with  business.  Much  of  your  financial 
success  will  depend  on  how  skillfully  you 
complete  transactions  relating  to  your  per- 
sonal  business. 

Second,  vou  will  learn  something  about  dif- 
ferent fields  of  business.  This  will  help  you 
to  decide  whether  you  wish  to  make  business 
your  life  work.  If  you  decide  to  enter  busi- 
ness, it  will  also  help  you  to  decide  the  type 
of   work. in   which   you   will   be   most    interested. 

Third,  you  will  get  much  information  which 
will  aid  you  in  obtaining  and  occupying  a 
business  position.  You  should  remember, 
however,  that  this  course  is  not  a  complete 
business  training.  One  who  has  studied  this 
text  will  be  qualified  for  a  minor  business 
position  and  gradual  promotion.  But  one 
whose  training  is  more  complete  is  qualified 
for  a  better  position  and  can  expect  more 
rapid  promotion.  You  should  therefore  plan 
to    continue    your    training   as    long   as    possible. 

Fourth,  you  will  obtain  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  advanced  business  sub- 
jects, and  will  thus  be  aided  in  preparing  for 
more  desirable  business  positions  than  are 
available    for    persons    of    limited    training. 


Education  for  Business — By  Leverett 
S.  Lyon.  Published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth 
cover,  586  pages. 

In  the  period  of  almost  a  decade  since  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  many 
changes  have  occured  in  the  field  of  business 
education.  Growth  of  the  movement  has  con- 
tinued unabated.  Indeed,  in  certain  directions 
it  has  gone  on  with  increased  vigor.  Public 
interest  has  been  increasingly  aroused,  and 
public  support  has  been  increasingly  granted. 
Moreover,  within  the  decade  certain  new 
agencies  have  become  important.  The  junior 
high  school  has  spread  widely;  and  the  junior 
college,  developing  with  remarkable  energy  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  has  found  educa- 
tion   for    business    an    important    problem. 

Ideas  concerning  business  education  have  also 
developed  during  the  past  ten  years.  Sugges- 
tions made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book- 
particularly  the  desirability  of  jnore  social  un- 
derstanding of  business  and  of  more  curriculum 
material  helpful  in  developing  that  understand- 
ing, and  a  comprehension  of  administrative 
tasks— have  now  a  far  wider  acceptance  than 
was  the  case  when  that  edition  appeared.  That 
there  is  something  which  the  secondary  school 
can  do  in  business  education  which  is  better 
than  imitating  the  business  college  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted,  even  though  technical  train- 
ing still  furnishes  the  limits  of  vision  of  some 
responsible  for  curriculum-making.  So,  too, 
the  possibilities  of  post-graduate  and  drop-out 
courses  as  ways  of  accomplishing  techincal 
training  and  of  leaving  earlier  years  free  for 
general  education  are  more  widely  compr- 
hended  and  approved.  It  has  withal  been  a 
decade  of  development  and  growth  in  which 
those  most  concerned  with  business  education 
may    feel    no    little    gratification. 

The  changes  which  have  come  have  not, 
however,  given  a  reason  for  significant  changes 
in  the  general  outlook  presented  in  the  first 
and  second  editions.  Business  education  now, 
as  ten  years  ago,  is  concerned  primarily  with 
three  issues:  What  are  its  purposes— the  pur- 
poses of  business  education  as  a  whole?  What 
division  of  work  can  most  intelligently  be 
made  among  the  various  existing  agencies  ? 
What      organization      of      curriculum      in      each 


agency  will  best  function  in  the  task  assigned 
to  it?  Evidence  as  to  purposes  has  been  ex- 
panded and  improved  evidence  account  has 
been  taken  in  this  edition.  Agencies  of  busi- 
ness education  have  multiplied  and  have  been 
modified.  This  edition  attempts  to  consider 
these  multiplications  and  changes  likewise.  It 
presents,  therefore,  the  old  philosophy  with 
modern  data.  This  edition  attempts,  as  did  the 
original  one,  to  provide  an  "overview"  of  the 
ideas  and  institutions  concerned  with  education 
for  business  and  to  furnish  an  aproach  to  cur- 
riculum-making in  any  of   those  institutions. 


New  Catalog  —  A  twenty  page  cato- 
log  has  been  received  from  the  New- 
ton Automatic  Lettering  Pen  Co., 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  booklet  contains  an  alphabet  for  the 
automatic  lettering  pen  as  well  as  other  sam- 
ples of  pen  work  and  many  illustrations  of 
pens   and    supplies    which    will    interest   penmen. 


Penmanship  Magazine  —  A  twenty- 
eight-page  magazine  devoted  to  pen- 
manship in  Japan  has  been  received 
from  our  good  friend  and  former  stu- 
dent, Ichiro  Yoshida,  3600  Takata,  Me- 
Jiro,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  magazine  contains  many  illustrations  of 
lettering,  flourishing,  ornamental  penmanship 
and  other  styles  of  handwriting.  There  is  a 
great  interest  in  fine  penmanship  in  Japan  at 
the  present  time  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Yoshida   on    the    work   he    is   doing. 


HANDWRITING   EXPERTS   IN 
DEMAND 

Each  year  the  courts  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  testimony  of  handwrit- 
ing experts.  Their  testimony  is  help- 
ing the  courts  to  solve  many  intricate 
cases.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
points  towards  a  larger  service  for 
handwriting  experts. 

Recently  in  a  murder  trial  in  Free- 
hold, N.  J.,  the  question  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  who  wrote  a  letter 
came  up.  Mr.  J.  V.  Haring,  the  noted 
handwriting  expert  of  New  York  City, 
was  notified  by  long  distance  'phone 
at  11  :30.  Mr.  Haring  immediately 
started  for  the  airport  by  a  tube  train. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  airport  a  plane 
was  waiting  for  him.  He  reached 
Freehold  at  1  o'clock  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  reported  at  the  courthouse 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  hand- 
writing and  to  go  before  the  jury  with 
his   findings. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator   for    the    following   years: 

September  1921  to  June  1922 
September  1926  to  June  1927 
September  1927  to  June  1928 
September  1928  to  June  1929 
September  1929  to  June  1930 
September  1930  to  June  1931 
Send  vour  remittance  today  if  you  wish 
to  get   one   of  these   few   sets.     Price   $1.25. 

Address:    THE    EDUCATOR 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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This  ornamental   specimen   was   written   by   W.   M.  Ayers.    teacher    in    Lockyear's    Business   College,    Evanston,    111. 


0o CBtfted  0tate  ifmatw 

Manufacturer-  ^hilonthropbt-  jf|tatesman 


ItOftll?  Of  Rhofcel&lrtnfc  employing  thousan&s  of  his  fellow 

^.cithtens:  laboring  ihrough  Q  half  century  to  better  our  j^totc ;  or- 
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opportunities  to  acquire  culture  such  as  few  communities  enjoy:  gciv 
crous  fheno  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  opprcsscb  an6  the  unfortunate; 
stur6y  advocate  of  the  protection  of  our  natural  resources  an6  vigor* 


Iano  foresight  stano  all  about  us. 
j;  0n  this,  the  occasion  of  the  <Jt> tot  J^mmtmm^  of  hi?  en- 
trance into  business  life,u>e.  a  (Jommittcc  representing  his  thou» 
{    sanbs  of  fricn&s,  many  of  u>hom  arc  gatherco  u»ith  him  tonight.  cx< 
r  teno  to  him  this  token  of  our  affection,  esteem  ano  appreciation.  W1 

||r  & 

M  jp  WiiM$$WfotiW<$,  wz  have  set  our  hanos  at  Provioencc.Rhooelstand.lhb 
mi    20th  ban  of  October,  in  the  year  o((  )urX(or6.  One  thousnno  nine  hun6rci>  cmo  thirty,  m 
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Engrossed  by  H.   E.   Miles.   Providence.  R     I. 


OUR  NEW  PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLY  CATALOG 

A  catalog  has  just  come  from  the  press  containing  illustrations, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  our  supplies  for  penmen,  students,  school- 
rooms, offices,  card  writers  and  engrossers. 

It  illustrates  a  complete  line  of  carefully  selected,  reasonably 
priced  supplies  for  every  penmanship  purpose.  One  of  these  cata- 
logs should  be  on  your  desk. 

Write  for  your  copy  today — it  is  free. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

612  North  Park  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING,  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 
FORMALITY  vs.  INFORMALITY  IN  HANDWRITING,  by  Bertha  E.  Roberts 
DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  PENMANSHIP,  by  Gertrude  W.  Clark 


Published    monthly   except   July   and   August   at   612   N.    Park   St.,   Columbus,   O.,   by  The   Zaner-Bloser   Company.      Entered   as    second-cla 
matter  September  5,  1923,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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XMAS  GIFTS  WORTH  WHILE 


Blue 
Modernistic 


Black 


Notice  the  famous  Zaner-Bloser  Finger  Fitting 
Shape 


Designed  by  handwriting   experts  for  hours  of 
Tireless  Handwriting 


Price 
Only 

$3-50 


Your 
Choice 
of  Color 


Mottled 
Blue 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  "APPROVED"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  point  is  gold.     The  coloring  beautifully  modern 

Designed  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Made  by  The  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Pat.  1931 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 
612  N.  Park  St.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me Zaner-Bloser  "finger  fitting"  Parker-made 

Quantity 

Fountain  Pens  at  $3.50  each. 

Check  color  wanted                                        Check  clip  or  ring  wanted 

~^\  Mottled  Blue  and  White  ~^\  Clip  for  Men  []  Ring  for  Women 

1  Black                           •  []  Clip  for  Men  □  Ring  for  Women 

~^\  Modernistic  Blue  and  White  ~^\  Clip  for  Men  ~^\  Ring  for  Women 

3]  Cash  enclosed  Name    

□  Send   C.   O.   D.  Address    

Position    


Catalog   and    Samples    on    Request 

_  Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas — 

Original   specimens   of    Brush_  and   Penwork 

for    sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,   406  Ridge  Bid?.,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
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A  Profitable  Vocation 

ie  commercial  possibilities  of  good  lettering  are  practically 
mited,  and  as  a  vocation  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
remunerative.  This  art  is  a  stepping-stone  to  display  and 
er  advertising,  which  opens  the  door  to  the  commercial 
The  ability  to  do  lettering  is  an  accomplishment  which 
ater    opportunities    and    compensation. 

?rom    our    assortment    of    97    lettering    pens 

1    20    shades    of    lettering    ink,    a    practical 

rking   outfit    is    available,    at    small    cost,    to 

'ery  demand  in  commercial  pen  lettering. 


Practical  Lettering  Outfit  at 
Introductory  Price 

Consisting  of  3  Shading  and  3  Marking  Pens 
(Making  9  different  strokes),  Lettering  Ink,  Show  Cards  in  Col- 
ors,   Instructions,    figures    and    alphabets,    prepaid    for    but — $1.00. 

Wholesale   rates   to   schools   using   goods    in   quantities 


Catalog 
Free 


Newton  Lettering  Pen  Co. 
Dept.  S  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Trade  Mark 


Big  Money  in 
Court  Reporting 

— And  it's  a  profession  that  is 
not  crowded. 

Gregg  College  maintains  an  extraordinarily 
efficient  department  for  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. It  thoroughly  prepares  for  actual  court 
and  convention  reporting. 

This  course  is  in  charge  of  expert  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  reporters.  All  gradu- 
ates are  employed. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  may  enter 
any  week.  Progress  is  individual.  Write 
today  for  free   Book  of  Facts. 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


— that  commands  instant  admiration  ....  that 
remains  everlastingly  legible  -  -  that  will  not  be 
tampered  with ;  -  -  that's  the  sort  of  safety,  beauty 
and  permanence  Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing 
Ink  gives  to  all  business  writing. 
For  bookkeeping,  classwork  and  permanent  rec- 
ords, Eternal  packs  a  punch  -  -  and  holds  it  as 
long  as  the  paper  lasts. 

Send  for  your  sample  today.  You  and  your  stu- 
dents will  like  it.  Please  mention  the  name  of 
this  magazine  and  your  school. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

271   Ninth   Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Also  makers  of  Hi 


for  Half  a  Centu 


HIGGINS' 


7*  Etema. 
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JET  IIHCH-MUB  FADES- r>M)Cf  4C.AINS1  CIIIMK  U* 

For  Steel  Pens  &  Fountain  I'ens 


WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  Forerunner  of   Higher   Standards 

GREGG  TYPING 

By  SoRelle  and  Smith 

This  brand-new  series  of  typing  texts  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  place  today's  pedagogy 
and  today's  business  customs  by  the  side  of  every  typewriter  in  your  classroom. 

Gregg  Typing  contains  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for  in  your  ideal  typing  text.  We 
give  just  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features — 

1.  The  keyboard  is  covered  in  the  first  eight  lessons.  This  one  feature 
alone  will  "sell"  the  book  to  you.  Yet,  it  is  but  indicative  of  the  newer 
pedagogy  and  timesaving  methods  that  are  the  foundation  of  every 
one  of  the  assignments  in  Gregg  Typing. 

2.  Words  are  introduced  in  Lesson  2;  phrases  in  Lesson  4;  sentences  in 
Lesson  6;  paragraphs  in  Lesson  10;  and  letters  in  Lesson  26.  Higher 
standards  of  achievement  decidedly,  yet  perfectly  possible  of  attain- 
ment with  the  pedagogy  of  Gregg  Typing. 

3.  The  text  matter  is  practically  self-instructive,  with  supplementary  mate- 
rial provided  for  three  levels  of  individual  accomplishment.  A  tremend- 
ous aid  to  the  busy  teacher  with  large  classes. 

4.  The  lessons  are  accuratelv  timed  and  arranged  in  budgets. 


The  five  texts  in  the  new  Gregg  Typing  series  are 
Gregg  Typing,  Book  I  j 

$1.20  <? 


Completes  the  entire  cycle  of  typing  theory.  180 
periods  of  intensive  skill-building  exercises  and 
projects  applying  this  skill  to  all  forms  of  modern 
typing. 

Gregg  Typing,  Book   II 

$1.20 

The  advanced  course,  containing  a  second  cycle 
of  applied  typing  skill  on  a  higher  level  of  ac- 
complishment than  the  first  cycle  in  Book  I.  An 
outstanding  feature  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  18 
practical  typing  jobs,  each  requiring  five  periods  to 
complete.  The  student  who  completes  Book  II  may 
truthfully  say  to  his  first  employer,  "I  am  an  ex- 
perienced typist,"  for  his  skill  will  be  that  of  an 
experienced  typist  and  he  will  have  been  trained  on 
the  best  models  of  typed  forms  that  can  be  col- 
lected  from   the   modern   business   office. 


Gregg  Typing,  Complete  Course 
$1.50 


Books    I   and   II   bound  under   one   cover.     This 

complete    course    will    be  greatly    appreciated    by 

those  schools  desiring  an  economical  text  for  the 
complete  typing  course. 

Gregg  Typing,  College  Course 

In   preparation 

For  use  in  private  schools  and  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning  where  a  mature  and  briefer 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  desired-  Subject  mat- 
ter entirely  different  from  that  in  the  other  texts 
of  the  series. 

Gregg  Typing,  Intensive  Course 

In  preparation 

A  highly  intensified  course  for  evening  school, 
part-time,   and   other    short   courses. 


Better  Texts  Mean  Better  Standards 
Let  Gregg  Typing  Bring  Your  Classroom  Achievements  to  New  High  Levels 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


New  York 


Chi 


San  Francisco 


Boston 


Toronto 


London 


Sydney 
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Conflicting  Opinions  on 
Handwriting 

(First    installment    appeared    in   October    issue) 
Meaning  First  Versus   Skill  First 

The  first  conflicting  opinion  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  relates  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  child  should 
begin  writing  to  express  a  meaning 
and  then  gradually  learn  how  to  master 
the  technique  by  which  he  may  express 
his  meaning,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  concentrate  at  first  on 
the  development  of  skill  and  not  at- 
tempt to  express  meaning  until  a  good 
deal  of  skill  has  been  developed-  This 
is  the  contrast  between  the  progressive 
method  and  the  older  traditional 
method. 

We  must  appeal  to  general  psychol- 
ogy and  to  careful  observation  as  one 
source  of  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  also 
by  the  results  of  tests  which  measure 
the  child's  ability  at  different  ages. 

We  may  compare  the  development 
of  the  child  in  handwriting  with  his 
development  in  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion. We  shall  see  that  in  all  the 
parallel  cases  the  natural  order  of  de- 
velopment is  one  in  which  meaning 
comes  first  and  technique  follows.  The 
child,  as  a  rule,  does  not  acquire  a 
technique  apart  from  its  use  or  appli- 
cation and  then  learn  to  attach  mean- 
ing to  this  technique.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  in  the  expression  of  one  kind  of 
meaning  and  then  to  use  that  skill  in 
the  expression  of  another  kind,  but 
some  kind  of  meaning  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  act  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  child  readily  and  na- 
turally. 

We  may  take  as  our  first  analogy 
the  child's  development  in  speech.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  attempts  to 
speak,  the  child  begins  with  babbling. 
He  pronounces  syllables,  such  as  "da 
da,"    over    and    over    again.      After    a 


period  of  this  babbling  he  learns  to 
pronounce  a  few  words.  At  this  stage 
a  word  represents  an  entire  idea.  These 
words  are  sometimes  called  sentence 
words.  The  child  then  advances  to  the 
speaking  of  short  sentences. 

This  development  in  speech  may  look 
like  the  practice  of  technique  before 
the  expression  of  meaning.  Such  an 
interpretation,  however,  does  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  child's  attitude  of 
mind.  Even  the  child's  early  babbling 
has  a  meaning  to  him.  It  may  at  first 
mean  only  speaking  in  general  and  not 
the  expression  of  any  definite  ideas, 
but  he  feels   himself   to  be   expressing 


=        Dr.  Freeman's  October  ar-  I 

=  tide  discusses  :  I 

j  1.     The   Orthodox   Super-  I 

I  visor.  : 

j  2.     The   Extreme   Progress-  I 

:  ive  Supervisor.  = 

!  3.     The  Drill  Method, 

j  4.     Incidental  Method. 

I         Read     it     before     reading    this  = 

:  article.      "  \ 


something  and  not  simply  exercising 
his  vocal  organs.  The  improvement  in 
his  mode  of  speaking  comes  in  the  at- 
tempt to  express  himself  in  such  a  way 
that  others  can  understand  him.  The 
fact  that  improvement  is  not  a  mere 
automatic  result  of  imitation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  children  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  in  baby  talk  if  older 
persons  accept  it  and  take  it  as  a  satis- 
factory mode  of  expression.  The  im- 
provement in  technique,  then,  comes 
as  a  result  of  the  effort  to  express  a 
meaning  more  and  more  clearly. 

In  drawing,  we  find  the  same  order 
of  development.     In  his  first  efforts  to 


draw,  the  child  makes  what  appear  to 
others  to  be  merely  scribblings.  The 
child  at  this  stage  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  imitating  the  movements  of  older 
persons  in  drawing,  but  the  process  is 
not  a  mere  imitation  of  movements,  be- 
cause to  the  child  the  drawings  have  a 
meaning.  He  thinks  of  them  as  rep- 
resenting objects. 

As  the  child  advances  beyond  the 
scribbling  stage,  his  drawings  take  on 
some  faint  resemblance  to  the  objects 
which  they  represent.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  close  representa- 
tions of  these  objects.  We  call  them 
symbolic  drawings.  They  stand  in  the 
child's  mind  for  objects.  He  spends  sev- 
eral years  in  drawing  of  this  symbolic 
character.  We  now  encourage  him  to 
express  a  great  variety  of  meanings 
by  these  crude  drawings,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  mastery  of  technique 
will  follow  in  due  course,  and  that  to 
lay  stress  upon  technique  in  the  earlier 
years  will  discourage  a  child's  efforts. 
Improvement  in  technique  comes  grad- 
ually as  he  recognizes  the  imperfection 
in  his  early  expressions  of  meaning. 

The  naturalness  of  the  development 
from  meaning  to  technique  in  these 
particular  forms  of  learning  is  indi- 
cated by  the  general  development  of 
the  child  as  represented  in  his  play  in- 
terests and  activities.  In  the  play  of 
the  child  from  three  to  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  meaning  is  the  most 
prominent  element.  Judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  skill,  the  child's  play 
and  games  at  this  point  are  very  crude. 
He  is  easily  satisfied  with  activities  and 
products  which  fall  very  short  of  tech- 
nical accuracy.  He  is  not  interested 
in  this  phase  of  the  matter.  His  play  is 
imaginative  in  the  extreme.  This  is 
merely  one  way  of  saying  that  mean- 
ing is  uppermost  in  the  child's  mind. 
A  row  of  chairs  will  represent  a  train 
of  cars;  a  circle  of  blocks  will  repre- 
sent a  house ;  a  feather  on  his  head  will 
(See  page  16) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article    Three 
LEGIBILITY 

Handwriting  which  cannot  be  read 
is  of  no  value.  Handwriting  which  one 
must  study  and  compare  with  other 
known  letter  forms  by  the  same 
writer  in  order  to  decipher  is  an  ir- 
ritating hardship  on  the  reader.  There- 
fore, legibility  is  the  chief  essential  in 
handwriting. 

Position,  discussed  in  the  September 
issue,  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  from 
a  teacher's  standpoint.  See  that  your 
pupils  understand  position.  Also  check 
on  their  movement  discusused  in 
Ocu.ber. 

Various  conditions  such  as  improper 
size,  proportion,  or  spacing;  scrawley 
beg:  ining  and  endings;  angularity; 
crowding;  carelessness;  and  lack  of 
distinction  between  turns  and  angles 
are  some  of  the  causes  which  make 
handwriting  illegible  or  difficult  to  read. 

In  the  accompanying  examples 
(giv::n  for  study  only)  the  aim  is  to 
con=-,-ast  the  incorrect  with  properly 
spa<  :d   and   proportioned   handwriting. 

Carelessness    Causes    Illegibility 

Writing  which  is  done  with  extreme 
care  may  even  be  laborious  in  appear- 
ance but  is  usually  legible.  Careless 
writing  on  the  other  hand  is  very 
likely  to  be  illegible.  Studying  and 
admiring  good  handwriting  will  aid  in 
overcoming  carelessness. 


Nine  out  of  ten  persons  "stab"  the 
dot  on  the  i  in  a  careless  manner, 
"slash"  the  crossing  on  the  t  reck- 
lessly regardless  of  position,  and  do 
other  similar  simple  things  in  haste. 

Dotting  i  or  crossing  t  are  simple 
acts  requiring  very  little  skill.  We 
might  enumerate  one  thing  after  an- 
other which  is  not  made  with  care  but 
which  any  average  intelligent  person 
can  do  after  being  shown  the  proper 
way. 

Considering  many  of  these  simple 
things  as  a  whole  writing  may  seem 
difficult,  but  by  singling  out  your  de- 
fects and  correcting  them  one  at  a 
time  skill  is  acquired  with  surprisingly 
little    effort. 

|    Modern  Teaching  Trends  in    j 
Hand-writing 

I  1.     Starting   elementary   children  = 

|  at     the     board,     followed     by  i 

I  large    pencil    writing    at    the  i 

=  desk.  = 

=  2.     Correlating  handwriting  with  § 

I  other   subjects,   as   Language,  I 

I  Spelling,  etc.  | 

I  3.     Motivating     handwriting     by  I 

1  preparing  progress   books   on  I 

I  things  in  which  pupils  are  in-  5 

i  terested,     as     birds,     Indians,  I 

=  etc.  j 

\  4.     Giving    more    actual    writing  \ 

\  and    help   on   individual   diffi-  § 

=  culties,    and    less    of    formal  I 

I  drill.  i 


Penmanship  Vocabulary 

In  the  days  of  the  old  copy  books 
analysis  was  stressed  to  the  point  of 
making  the  handwriting  lesson  dry. 
A  student  who  could  memorize  the 
analysis  of  a  letter  sometimes  got  a 
good  grade  regardless  of  his  ability 
to  write  a  legible  hand.  From  the  dry, 
technical  extreme  of  analyzing  letters 
into  parts  called  principals  and  ele- 
ments, the  teacher  of  handwriting  in 
the  public  schools  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  of  no  analysis. 

There  are  many  teachers  today  who 
are  unable  to  give  the  class  an  intelli- 
gent description  of  a  letter.  Each 
teacher  should  be  able  to  describe  let- 
ters sufficiently  plain  that  the  pupil 
may  get  a  clear  understanding.  We 
are  suggesting  some  terms  with  which 
teachers  should  familiarize  the  classes. 
This  is  not  a  complete  list,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  each  teacher  use  the 
same  terms.  Use  and  illustrate  what- 
ever terms  seem  to  suit  your  class. 
For  instance,  an  ellipse,  two-thirds  as 
wide  as  high,  may  be  called  an  oval, 
cart  wheel  or  some  other  term  so  long 
as  it  gets  the  idea  across. 


Direct  oval 
Indirect  oval 
Loop 
Angle 
Retrace 
Over  turn 
Under  turn 
Double   turn 
Size 


Right  curve 

Left  curve 
Compound  curve 
Extended  letters 
Minimum  letters 
Loop  letters 
Slant 
Spacing 
Alignment 


2^u&vza~ 
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Writing  which  is  too  large  for  the  space  is  not  only  difficult   to  read  but  distorts   proportion   of   the   letter. 


^i^tT-^ZrtsCj^' 


Compact   writing   becomes   crowded   and   cramped   and   i  is  likely  to  look  like  e. 
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Writing  which   is   too  small   has   a   tendency  to   fill   up   in  letters  like  e,  o,  a.     The  r  is  likely  to  look  like  i. 


HANDWRITING  TEST  CARDS 

Punch  a  hole  a  quarter  of  an  inch  big  in  a  piece  of  paper.  Place  the  hole  over  a  letter  to  see  if  it  is  legible.  If  you 
cannot  read  the  letter  through  the  hole,  with  the  other  letters  covered,  the  letter  is  not  legible.  Write  to  The  Educator 
for  one  of  our  complimentary  Handwriting  Test  Cards  with  which  you  can  test  alignment,  legibility,  slant  and  spacing. 


^^^^^c^^^^^ 


In  angular  writing,  u,  n,  m,  and  i  become  confused.     This  type  of  writing  doesn't  look  free,  easy  and  graceful. 
In  irregular  sized  writing  e  cannot  be  distinguished  from  I  and  is  indicative  of  carelessness 


C^/(Z^&&eJ  s^yttr-ts^e^i^^^yt^L/f^^ 


(T      *v 


Scrawly  flourshes   do  not   aid  leigibility.     Avoid  unnecessary   scrolls   or  lines. 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  LEGIBILITY. 

The  essential  details  which  safeguard  legibility  are  simple  and  easily  executed,  once  they  are  clearly  comprehended. 

The  following  descriptive,  analytical  comment  is  designed  to  aid  the  reader  to  discover  the  essentials  of  legibility. 

If  the  reader  will  draw  or  write,  with  pencil  or  pen,  each  letter  as  described,  emphasizing  or  executing  with  care, 
and  noting  with  particular  attention,  the  characteristic  of  each  letter,  specific  improvement  is  sure  to  follow. 

This  mental  assimilation  is  of  more  consequence  at  this  time  than  manual  practice.  Repeat  each  letter  once  or  twice 
if  the  first  is  not  distinct,  but  do  not  repeat  until  you  see  clearly  wherein  you  failed  the  first  time.  Cease  blundering 
in  the  dark  until  you  can  think  specifically  where  you  want  the  pen  to  go.    Brains  not  ink  is  needed  now. 


The  i  contains  an  angle,  a  turn,  and  a  dot.  The  u,  two  angles  and  two  turns.  The  n,  three  turns  and  one  angle. 
The  m,  four  turns  and  two  angles.  The  x,  two  turns  and  retrace.  The  v,  two  turns,  and  finish  which  should  be  kept 
high.  The  w,  same  as  u  with  finish  of  v.  The  e,  loop  and  turn.  The  c,  hook  at  top  and  turn  at  bottom.  The  o,  oval 
with  finish  like  v.  The  a,  pointed  oval  at  top,  and  lower  turn  as  in  i.  The  r,  same  as  i  with  shoulder.  The  s,  an  angle 
at  top  and  under  or  leftward  turn  closed  at  base. 

These  minimum  or  short  letters  are  wide  rather  than  high,  and  are  the  same  in  height  except  r  and  s  are  usually 
written  a  trifle  taller  than  the  rest. 
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COMMON  CAUSES  OF  ILLEGIBILITY  IN  SMALL  LETTERS. 
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Avoid  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  first  of  each  group  of  words  by  studying  it,  by  discovering  why  it  is  illegi- 
ble, and  by  writing  it  unmistakably.  Indefinite  distinction  between  turns  and  angles,  retraces  and  loops  is  the  cause. 
The  remedy  is  forethought  and  determination.  Are  you  too  shortsighted,  and  weakwilled,  too  impulsive  and  erratic, 
or  too  indifferent  and  slipshod  to  think  clearly  and  act  orderly  enough  to  conserve  your  own  effort  and  respect  the 
reader's  time? 

COMMON  CAUSES  OF  ILLEGIBILITY  IN  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 


*{S 

HZ 

At 

s{i 

/fryfr 

^{t* 

K% 

foshw 

Illegibility  in  writing  is  due  more  to  lack  of  observation  than  lack  of  skill,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustrations  of 
uncertain,  doubtful  capitals  preceding  the  braces,  and  the  unquestioned  capitals  following  the  braces,  all  of  which  were 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

If  you  will  think  in  terms  of  plainness  the  hand  will  unconsciously  act  in  terms  of  plainness.  Don't  blame  the 
hand  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  head.  Think  correctly  and  the  hand  will  act  definitely.  Writing  is  an  act,  not  a  fine 
art. 

"The  Technic  of  Legibility",  "Common  Causes  of  Illegibility  in  Small  Letters"  and  "Common  Causes  of  Illegibility  in 
Capital  Letters"  are  reprinted  from  the  book  "Short  Cut  to  Plain   Writing". 


No.  63.      In   presenting   this   sentence  we   had   in  mind  last    month's    contribution    which    was    given    with    a    view   of 
developing    easy,    fluent    movement.      Write    the    sentence    for  your  Progress   Record  Book. 


No.  64.  From  one  lesson  to  another  the  student  is  likely  to  backslide  in  freedom  of  movement  on  account  of  lack  of 
practice  and  physical  exercise.  Therefore,  when  writing  the  sentence  you  will  no  doubt  discover  that  many  of  your 
pupils  are  sluggish  in  movement.  In  order  to  limber  up  the  muscles,  practice  the  above  exercise  for  a  few  minutes. 
Spend   no  more   time  on   it   than   is   necessary. 
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No.  65.  Now  that  the  ar;ns  are  limbered  up  go  to  work  on  the  letter  B.  Show  that  the  letter  is  composed 
mainly  of  a  straight  stroke  and  two  indirect  ovals.  Draw  a  Roman  B  on  the  board.  This  shows  the  construction 
of  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  script  is  derived  from  the  Roman  B  by  simply  adding  a  beginning  stroke,  slanting  the 
letter   forward   and   adding  a   finishing  stroke.     For   convenience  and  speed  it  is  looped  in  the  center. 

No.  66.  Many  have  trouble  in  making  the  letter  B  too  wide.  A  plan  to  correct  this  is  to  count  the  number  of  letters 
on  the  line.  Have  your  pupils  do  this.  They  should  get  fourteen  letters  on  a  line,  leaving  a  half  inch  margin  at  both 
ends  and  the  letters  three-fourths  of  a  space  high. 


No.  67.     Another  sentence   to  write.     What   is   true  of   the    English 
the    penmanship   part   which    should   be    plain    and   unmistakable. 


in    a    business    communication    is    also    true    of 


No.  68.     In   studying  the  b,  we  have   endeavored  to  show  the  relation  of  the  b  to  other  letters.     The  body  of  the  1 

is  the  same  as  the  i  and  the  b  is  the  same  as  the  1  with  the  exception  of   the  finish.     Keep   the  finish   in  close  to  the   loop 

and  emphasize  the  checking  of  the  motion  on  the  retrace  just  before  making  the  final  stroke.  It  is  well  to  study  the  loop 
letters  as  a  group  because  of  their  similarity. 


r^T~ 


No.  69.     Practice  the  above,  also  additional  combinations  found  in  Nos.  63  and  67. 


Z2^2 


No.  70.  A  request  has  come  in  for  some  work  on  figures.  Believing  in  the  idea  of  teaching  things  as  they  are 
needed,  we  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request-  Students  always  enjoy  the  handwriting  lesson  better  if  they  see 
a  reason  for  practicing. 

First,  we  are  presenting  large  figures  one  space  high  for  study.  Each  one  should  study  these  large  figures.  They 
aid  in  forming  correct  mental  pictures.  Figures  must  be  absolutely  legible  when  standing  alone.  They  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered  by   context.     Therefore,  learn   to  make   neat,  rapid,  legible  figures. 


No.  71.     In   order  to  further  improve   your  knowledge  of  form  we  would  suggest  that  you  make  a  lot  of  figures  a  full 
space  high   and   trace  them  four  or  five  times.     They  are  presented  according  to  their  similarity  of  strokes. 


No.  72.     This  exercise  is  intended  to  aid  in  making  small  figures  freely  and  to  keep  them  small. 


10 
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No.  73  &  74.     We  are  now  ready  to  make  small  figures.     Make  them  in  numerical  order,  then  according  to  similarity 
of  strokes,  and  in  various  combinations. 
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No.  75.  This  plate  is  taken  from  Zaner-Bloser  Manual  96  and  represents  a  convenient  arrangement  of  figures  to 
accompany  interesting  counting  by  the  teacher.  In  section  one,  count  one  for  the  figure  and  one  for  the  dash.  Thus  : 
1-2-3-4,  or  one-dash — one-dash.  In  the  second  group,  a  good  count  would  be  1  for  the  figure  one  and  2-3-4  for  the 
figure  four.  Thus  we  go  on  in  uniform  count,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  etc.  The  1  and  6  combination  goes  1  for  the  figure  one 
and  2-3  for  the  six.  The  same  count  works  for  the  combination,  1  &  9,  1  &  7,  1  &  8,  and  1  &  2.  The  1  &  3  and  1  &  5 
combinations  work  good  to  the  1-2-3-4  count. 

A  good  teacher  will  not  confuse  the  child  by  too  complex  a  system  of  counting.  You  will  have  to  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  how  far  to  carry  counting.  When  properly  used  counting  is  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting,  but 
when    carried   to   excess,   becomes   a    drudgery   to   the   teacher  and  confusing  to  the  student. 

No.  76.  Everyone  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  figures  in  straight  columns.  Crooked  columns  are  most  difficult 
to  add.  We,  therefore,  give  the  above  suggestions  to  aid  in  making  straight  columns.  Turn  the  paper  around  with 
the  bottom  side  to  the  left  and  make  figures  between  the  lines. 
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No.  77.     See  what  a  nice  page  of  figures  you  can  make  by   following   the   above   combinations.     Check  to  see   if   each 
figures   is   unmistakably  legible. 


tTi^sC^^s^^L-JZ^-^L^L^^-ff^ 


/j?6  -=-  /y 

2/6  ■*-  2^/ 

J?/<?  -s-  3/ 

/yj-  -*-  jlt 

J2^  —  4^/ 


/<?jT    -^-  3S~ 

/2jT  -t-  27 

Z5/    -5-  ^J 

Q3y  -f-  ?/ 


*^v    -=-   f/" 


No.   78.     Here   are   some    interesting   division   problems    which  should  be  quickly  solved.     Time  yourself  and  see  how 
quickly  you  can  make  the  complete  copy.     Is  every  figure  on  the  page   legible? 


.^&  * 
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3  &^zz^oS      7.  <&&  . 


6>  ^c^c/    /  ^^y 

No.   79.     Problems   are   interesting   to   work.     If   you   have  forgotten  some  of  the  tables,  look  them  up. 


",  .^C^C-iCZ^'    t^-TZZ-^^C^S-TZS.  t&t^-j^^-^z^L-S,  ^z^stS 


■^~/,     <S^t7€<      £^<l<dS,     X   -T-  -r-    —     -        Zsj  <^0  (f^/    ^O 

No.  80.    Along  with  the  figures  you  should  teach  the  above  signs  and  abbreviations-     It  is  presumed  that  each  pupil 
understands   the   meaning   of    each   one. 


y/  ^cz^y^^L^^i^i^?-^^^ 


^^^>^t^k^^>^-£>^-<^1i_-2^^>r 


No.  81.    Nothing  is  more  important  to  legibility  than  these   things   mentioned.     Check   back   over   all   of  your   copies 
and  see  if  you  have  your  copies  correct  on  all  of  these  points. 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Write  each  word  without  raising  pen.     Make  a  specialty  today  of  spacing  between  letters.     See  that  the  arm  moves  from  the  elbow. 


In  form  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  this  is  a  good  sentence  for  practice.  Keep  the  loops  on  the  same  slant  and  as 
nearly  the  same  size  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  close  the  oval  of  a  and  g,  and  dot  the  i's  carefully.  Put  but  three  words 
on  a  line  and  have  them  nearly  fill  it  by  making  the  spacing  fairly  wide  between  the  letters.  Do  not  forget  about 
the  healthful  position  of  the  body  and  the  way  in  which  you  should  hold  the  pen.  Then,  too,  watch  the  angle  of  the 
paper.     Make   sure   to   have   the   same  width   spacing  between  letters,  but  letters  should  not  be  wide  themselves. 

Pause  at  finish  of  S  tracer.     Join  1  and  s  without  hesitation.     Sit  well.     Keep  arm  located  well  on  desk. 


The  G  is  frequently  considered  a  difficult  letter,  but  it  depends  largely  upon  how  we  begin  it.  Let  us  therefore 
begin  right  in  order  that  we  may  not  only  end  right  but  that  we  may  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  end 
easy  and  desirable.  The  first  form  given  is  an  S  tracer,  which  starts  and  ends  like  a  G.  Pause  at  the  finish  and 
then   make   the  letter  quickly. 

See  how  gracefully,  how  well,  and  how  freely  you  can  make  the  e  and  s.  Make  them  a  full  space  in  height 
Count:  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  making  them  at  the  rate  of  about  one  letter  a  second.  Be  sure  to  close  the  S  at  the  base  by 
ending  on  the  up  stroke.  Use  a  springing,  rocking-like  arm  movement,  and  do  not  make  the  down  strokes  any  heav- 
ier than  the  up  strokes. 


Make  last  down  stroke  parallel  to  first  stroke.     Curve  up  strokes.     Keep  crossing  low. 


The  G  begins  and  ends  the  same  as  the  S.  Keep  the  crossing  low,  the  second  part  high,  and  the  last  downward 
stroke  parallel  to  the  first.  The  tendency  is  to  cross  too  high  and  thereby  make  the  top  too  little  andi  the  bottom  too 
large.  Notice  also  that  the  second  part  is  kept  rather  close  to  the  first,  and  that  the  top  of  the  second  part  points  up- 
ward to  the  right  on  the  main  slant. 

Use  a  graceful,  rocking-like  and  forceful  movement.  Start  toward  the  right,  rather  than  upward,  and  finish  to- 
ward the  left.  It  is  only  by  critical  comparison  of  your  own  forms  with  the  copy  that  you  become  conscious  of 
your  errors,  and  improvement  comes  mainly  through  correction  of  those  things  of  which  we  become  conscious.  Join 
G's  gracefully. 

See  that  little  finger  slips  from  letter  to  letter.     Keep  moving  in  wards.     Keep  spacing  wide  between  letters.     Watch  turns  and  angles. 


^^C 


Improvement  comes  by  littles.  Much  cannot  be  expected  in  a  day,  but  something  should  be  accomplished  each  les- 
son. That  is  what  a  lesson  is  for — for  improvement ;  therefore  be  sure  to  make  the  most  out  of  it  by  increasing  your 
skill  and  capacity.  Gain  in  freedom  as  well  as  in  form.  Watch  your  position  and  see  that  the  arm  moves  from  the 
elbow.  The  sleeve  should  be  fairly  loose,  so  that  the  arm  moves  within  it.  A  tight  sleeve  hinders  freedom  in  move- 
ment.   Watch    spacing  between   letters,   size   and   slant   of   loops,  and  quality  of  line.    All  go  to  make  writing  excellent. 


Make  tall  exercises  with  quick,  elastic  arm  movement,  closing  each  carefully  at  the  top.     Use  pure  push-and-pull  motion. 
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Practice  the  straight-line  and  narrow  oval  exercises  with  the  push-and-pull  movement  at  the  rate  of  200  down 
strokes  a  minute.     Do  not  raise  pen  in  going  from  one  to  the   other. 

This  tall  small  o  exercise  should  be  kept  comparatively  narrow  with  the  connecting  stroke  horizontal  and  straight. 
Make  it  with  a  quick,  elastic  in-and-out  arm  movement  curving  both  sides  equally.  Make  it  one  full  space  high,  and 
endeavor  to  make  each  exercise  without  raising  the  pen.  Count  1  for  each  o  at  the  rate  of  80  a  minute.  Keep  the  spac- 
ing between  the  o's  as  nearly  the  same  as  in  them  as  possible.  Keep  the  fingers  free  from  acting  and  make  the  down 
strokes  just  as  lightly  as  the  up  strokes. 


The  q  is  composed  of  a  and  lower,  reverse  loop  same  size  as  g.     Think  clearly  and  quickly. 


The  q  is  composed  of  a,  and  a  lower  reversed  loop,  the  same  in  size  as  the  g.  Curve  the  up  stroke  more  than  the 
down  stroke,  close  the  loop  at  the  base  line,  and  finish  precisely  the  same  as  a.  Make  the  loop  on  the  same  slant  as  g, 
although  the  tendency  will  be  to  make  it  less  slanting.  In  fact  if  you  would  have  your  page  look  well,  all  loops  on  it 
should  be  the  same  in  size  and  in  slant.  Count;  1,  2,  3,  4,  finish;  1,  2,  3,  4,  finish,  etc.  Use  a  quick,  elastic,  in-and-out 
arm   movement   in   the   straight-line   retrace   exercise   and   the  q.    Think  how  to  make  the  joinings. 

Control  movement  after  having  created  it .       Write  each  word  without  raising  pen.       Keep  down  strokes  straight.  Loop  should  be  same  size. 


■^y^h^e^ 


Be  watchful  of  your  position.  See  that  the  body  is  erect  and  not  twisted,  and  that  the  arm  is  well  out  from  the 
body.  Then,  too,  how  about  your  hand,  pen,  and  paper?  Are  they  in  the  most  efficient  position?  Position,  correct 
position,   is   essential  alike   to   health   and  good  writing.     Keep  paper  at  right  angle,  and  thumb  back  of  first  finger. 

The  sentence  is  quite  suggestive  in  thought  and  action.  See  how  nearly  you  can  accomplish  the  result  desired,  and 
quickly,  too.  Notice  particularly  the  size  and  slant  of  the  loops,  and  the  spacing  between  the  words.  Keep  the  arm 
free  and  the  movement   under  control.     See  that  the  arm  rests  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow. 

Finish  each  exercise  with  dot.     Curve  up  and  down  strokes  equally.     Count:  right,  left,  right,  left,  right,  left,  stem. 


7/7 


Make  this  compound-curve  or  s  exercise  a  full  space  in  height  and  at  the  rate  of  80  down  strokes  to  the  minute. 
Endeavor  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  loops  the  same  in  size  and  to  curve  the  up  and  down  strokes  about  equally. 
Also  see  to  it  that  the  upper  and  lower  loops  are  the  same  in  slant.  This  you  can  determine  by  drawing  a  straight  line 
through   the   center   of   upper  and   lower  loops.     Use   a   perfectly  free  and  graceful  action  of  the  forearm. 

In  the  stem,  count;  1,  2,  for  each  form  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second.  Begin  with  a  slight  curve  at  the  top  and  end 
with  a  dot  about  half  a  space  above  the  base  line.  Watch  carefully  the  slant  and  the  direction  of  the  beginning  and 
ending   of   the    form.     For    the    stem   with   a    tracer   top,    count:    right,    left,    right,    left,    right,    left,    right,    stem,    finish. 

Think  good  writing,  practice  good  writing — good  writing  will  become  habitual.       Critically  examine  your  work  to  discover  the  faults. 


Mind,  not  muscle,  must  be  in  command,  therefore  direct  the  hand  wisely.  Be  sure  you  know  what  you  wish  the 
hand  to  do,  and  then  insist  by  persistent  effort  that  it  produces  the  desired  letter,  exercise,  word,  or  sentence.  Per- 
severance is  the  main  talent,  after  the  mind  has  clearly  perceived.  The  hand  and  pen  are  the  tools ;  the  mind  must 
direct  the  work  or  improvement  will  not  result. 

Study  the  spacing  between  letters  and  between  words.  Then  notice  whether  the  short  letters  agree  with  the  long 
ones  in  slant-  Next,  endeavor  to  make  all  loops  equally  full  and  long.  And  all  the  while  keep  the  arm  moving  along 
freely,  neither  sluggishly  nor  spasmodically.  The  fingers  may  act  a  little  in  the  loops  and  in  t,  but  the  arm  is  the  basis 
for  action  and  endurance. 


LET  "HOW  WELL  AND  HOW  EASILY"  BE  YOUR  MOTTO 
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STUDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 

%\  If  you  desire  to  see  some  work  from  your  students  on  this  page,  send  I„ 

■  I     specimens   to    the    Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio.     Mark    the    specimens   for  I" 

:     the  Students'  Department.    It  is  impossible  to  publish  all  of  the  specimens  j 

I     received,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  publish  as  much  good  work  as  possible  I 

I     and  to  encourage  as  many  penmanship  classes  as  possible.  I 


'  ..ft  /  -.•  e-U. 


...       f/    ,     /  ■  ,/       ,_■>  fi_    j     <, ■  .y  /:.    ■--,-/-"/ 

Ay .    C^"  .-■■<:   v 


' 0. ■  ^C-s ■:/<'-  i 


V      ^.^:<:u</-: 


t  /<' 


?,/nA 


A  spelling  lesson  by  Katherine  Barrett,  a  student  of  Mrs.  Amy  L.  A.   Matz,  Seiberling  School,  Akron,  Ohi< 


This  beautiful  free  flowing  large  pencil  writing  is  from  a  second  grade  pupil  of  Lillian  O.  Tayor,  Supervisor,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio.  The  original  writing  was  almost  eight  inches  long.  Have  your  pupils  write  a  large,  free  style  in  the  first 
and    second   grades   and    see   how   quickly   and   easily    they   learn    to  use  handwriting. 

Small   adult   writing*  for    first   and   second   grade    pupils   is   not  only   passe  but   is  positively  vicious. 
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Good   junior   high    school   handwriting   by   Lois   Albee   of    Reading,    Ma 
Margaret  Cameron  is  the  Supervisor. 


/L^^J^yL^/-  ^%^U^y 


/J  -5>/ 


Avenal   is  a  9th   grade  pupil   in   the  public  schools  of   Man,   W.   Va 
S.   H.   Battin  is   the   Supervisor. 


X^-rL^ 


CONGRATULATIONS 
MISS  STALLWORTH 

We  are  reprinting  a  Star  Letter  below 
written  by  Edith  Lord  to  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  section  of  the  Atlant/a 
Journal.  Edith  is  a  student  in  the 
schools  of  New  Holland,  Georgia,  where 
Miss  Blannie  Stall-worth  is  handwriting 
supervisor.  Notice  in  the  last  paragraph 
the  splendid  compliment  which  the  editor 
pays   to  Miss  Stallworth. 


STAR  LETTER 

Dear  Mother  Rose  and  Juniors  : 

I  am  just  an  old  Junior  writing  again, 
as  I  have  not  written  in  a  good  while. 

Mother  Rose,  I  am  very  lonesome 
since  my  girl  friend  went  away,  and  I 
wish  the  Juniors  would  write  to  me. 

I  am  12  years  old.  My  birthday  is 
June  4th,  and  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  school, 
I  want  to  describe  our  school. 

Our  school  is  three  stories  high, 
which  contains  schoolrooms,  library, 
cooking  and  sewing  room,  workshop 
for  the  boys  and  a  storage  room  where 
we  keep  the  costumes  so  in  the  sum- 
mer we  may  have  a  May  festival. 

The  boys  and  girls  go  to  gym  all  the 
school   days   except   Friday. 

Mother  Rose,  a  wonderful  thing  has 
happened.  I  have  improved  on  my 
penmanship  and  won  a  certificate  while 
taking  writing  from  Miss  B.  Stallworth 
our  sweet  writing  teacher.  We  have 
other  sweet  teachers. 

Hoping  every  Junior  will  write  and 
let  the  letters   fly  to 

EDITH  LORD. 

(Improved?  Well,  I  should  say  so! 
Your  writing  is  absolutely  perfect  now, 
my  Junior— the  prettiest  hand  that  has 
ever  come  into  our  office,  I  think.  Miss 
Stallworth  must  be  a  wonderful  in- 
structor, so  I  am  letting  her  name  go 
in,  though  I  usually  bar  teachers' 
names.) 


Mr.  Howell  E.  Jones  of  Mansfield, 
O.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Chagrin  Falls. 
O..   High   School. 


Miss     Zelda    E.    Newman    is    a     new 

commercial    teacher    in     the     Ellwood 
City,   Pa.,  High   School. 

Miss  Grace  Tanner  of  North  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Rockland,  Mass.,  High 
School. 


Mr.  Lewis  B.  Clark,  for  several  years 
with  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  J.,  is  a  new  teacher  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


Written   by   Miss   Jane   Oseka   at    the   Jefferson   School,    Elyria,   Ohi< 
Mrs.  Ima  Strait,  teacher,  and  Miss  Mabel  Vogan,  supervisor. 


Miss  Nova  I.  Uehling  of  Fremont, 
Neb.,  has  recently  been  elected  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the  High 
School  at  Newport   News,  Va. 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   HANDWRITING 

By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 

(Continued   from  page  S) 

make  him  an  Indian.  Only  as  the  child 
becomes  more  mature,  and  gradually 
recognizes  the  limitations  of  his  early 
play  activities,  does  he  become  inter- 
ested in  making  them  more  realistic 
and  accurate.  This  period  comes  at 
about  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
We  find  the  child  at  this  stage  dis- 
satisfied with  mere  imagining,  and  will- 
ing to  exert  some  effort  to  acquire  skill. 
An  interesting  experiment  has  been 
made  in  the  Elementary  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  In  this  experi- 
ment the  principle  just  discussed  has 
been  applied,  in  a  rather  extreme 
form,  to  the  learning  of  handwriting- 
The  director  of  the  kindergarten  no- 
ticed that  the  children  did  a  good  deal 
of  scribbling  and  that  they  apparently 
thought  that  it  meant  something.  In- 
stead of  shutting  off  the  attempts  of 
the  children  to  express  themselves 
through  scribbling,  she  allowed  them  to 
continue  in  order  to  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  It  appeared  that  after  a 
time  the  children  realized  that  others 
could  not  read  their  scribbling,  and 
they  spontaneously  asked  to  be  shown 
how  particular  words  were  written.  The 
scribbling  thus  gradually  became  legi- 
ble, as  one  word  after  another  was 
written  rather  than  scribbled. 

The  outcome  of  the  experiment,  as 
reported  by  the  teachers,  was  that  chil- 
dren in  the  later  grades  acquired  a 
much  more  fluent  written  expression 
than  when  they  learned  to  write  by 
the  ordinary  method.  This  may  be  a 
rather  extreme  form  of  application  of 
the  principle,  and  the  method  may  be 
considered  to  be  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  it  illustrates  the  point  which 
has  been  made.  The  way  the  early  in- 
struction in  writing  may  be  organized 
so  as  to  carry  out  this  principle  will 
be  described  in  the  fourth  article. 

Incidental  Teaching   Versus   Drill 

The  conclusions  reached  seem  to 
imply  that  the  incidental  method  is 
better  than  the  method  of  drill.  A 
close  reading  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  however,  will  show 
that  they  do  not  imply  that  drill  should 
not  be  used,  but  only  that  it  should  be 
used  in  the  proper  place.  A  child  needs 
to  develop  technique,  but  this  should 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  expres- 
sion of  meaning.  The  next  problem  to 
consider  is  whether  the  child  will  ac- 
quire the  necessary  skill  without  sys- 
tematic training. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury a  good  many  experiments  were 
made  in  the  teaching  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects  without  drill.  It  was 
thought  that  the  child  would  acquire 
a  sufficient  mastery  of  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic  by  using  these 
subjects  in  their  natural  settings.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  periods  were  set  aside  for 
special  training,  and  only  such  training 
was  given  as  the  child  happened  to  get 
incidentally  in  connection  with  the  use 


of  these  activities.  Then  came  stand- 
ardized tests  and  the  careful  measure- 
ment of  the  results  of  instruction. 
The  application  of  these  standardized 
tests  showed  pretty  clearly  that  the 
incidental  method  would  not  produce  as 
high  a  degree  of  skill  as  would  organi- 
zed drill.  There  has  been  in  recent 
years,  then,  a  general  return  to  the 
practice  of  using  systematic  drill  in 
teaching  these  subjects.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  such  drill  produces 
rapid   improvement. 

The  Verdict  on  Certain  Conflicting 
Opinions 

In  the  case  of  handwriting,  stand- 
ardized tests  have  shown  clearly  that 
there  is  enormous  variation  in  the 
quality  and  speed  of  writing  in  differ- 
ent schools  and  in  different  school 
systems.  In  general,  those  schools 
which  _  employ  the  incidental  method, 
and  give  no  regular  practice  in  writ- 
ing, gam  inferior  results  in  the  sub- 
ject. This  poor  quality  of  writing 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  anything 
else  than  the  lack  of  a  suitable  method 
of  instruction.  That  this  is  the  cause 
was  shown  by  an  experiment  made  by 
Miss  Mary  L.  Dougherty,  reported  in 
a  monograph  on  handwriting.*  In  this 
experiment  a  course  of  regular  in- 
struction of  a  group  of  very  poor 
writers  from  grades  two  to  five, 
throughout  a  period  of  ten  weeks, 
brought  about  a  very  marked  gain  in 
all  features  of  the  writing.  In  an- 
other experiment,  conducted  in  three 
public  schools  for  a  period  of  eight 
months,  the  gain  made  by  one  of  the 
schools  in  which  a  particular  system- 
atic method  was  used  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  two  schools  and 
much  greater  than  the  standard  gain 
for  that  same  period  of  time. 

The   Place  of  Drill 

We  have  ample  evidence,  then,  that 
systematic  training  is  superior  to  in- 
cidental training.  Systematic  train- 
ing should  be  given  to  the  child  when 
he  is  ready  for  it.  This  is  after  he  has 
come  to  recognize  that  his  writing  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  more  experi- 
enced writers.  Then  he  has  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  mental  development 
in  which  his  interest  turns  toward 
the  development  of  greater  skill.  If 
drill  is  used  at  the  proper  time,  the 
child  will  be  ready  for  it.  In  fact,  he 
may  even  ask  for  help  in  improving 
the  quality  of  his  writing.  When  he 
arrives  at  this  point,  it  will  be  easy  to 
get  him  to  put  forth  the  necessary 
effort  and  to  exercise  the  necessary 
attempt  to  make  the  drill  profitable. 
The  place  of  drill,  then,  in  other  words, 
is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  improving  an 
activity  which  has  meaning  to  the  child, 
which  he  therefore  wishes  to  perform 
well,  and  which  he  recognizes  he  is  not 
performing  as  well  as  he  should. 

We  may  ask  why  drill  is  necessary 
and  why  the  child  does  not  improve 
so  rapidly  by  the  incidental  method. 
One  fundamental  reason  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  practice  on 
one  point  at  a  time.  Instructors  in 
games  of  skill  require  their  pupils  to 
do  one  thing  over  and  over  again  un- 


til they  have  learned  to  overcome  their 
faults  and  to  master  their  particular 
problem.  If  one  does  a  particular 
thing  only  as  it  comes  up  incidentally 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  playing  the 
game,  the  repetitions  are  not  frequent 
enough  to  enable  one  to  profit  by  them. 
The  trials  should  come  in  close  suc- 
cession. 

There  must,  then,  be  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  meaning  and  drill. 
An  emphasis  upon  meaning  alone,  as 
in  the  incidental  method,  has  been 
shown  to  be  not  the  most  effective, 
while  the  emphasis  on  drill  alone  gives 
a  formalized  procedure  which  deadens 
the  child's  interest  and  therefore  hin- 
ders improvement.  These  two  types 
of  instruction  are  united  in  the  method 
which  emphasizes  correlation.  The 
correlation  of  handwriting  with  the 
other  subjects  of  instruction  shows 
the  child  that  the  improvement  of  his 
handwriting  is  often  of  importance  in 
his  other  activities.  It  therefore  gives 
an  impetus  to  his  practice  and  drill. 
On  the  other  hand,  correlation  means 
that  instruction  in  handwriting  is  dis- 
tinct from  instruction  in  the  other 
subjects  and  is  carried  on  at  a  definite 
time. 

There  are  two  important  kinds  of 
correlation.  The  purpose  in  both  of 
them  is  to  make  a  close  connection  be- 
tween handwriting  and  the  other  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  In  the  first  type 
of  correlation  the  connection  is 
brought  about  by  basing  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  handwriting  period  upon 
the  real  writing  problems  which  the 
child  meets  in  his  other  subjects.  For 
example,  in  his  arithmetic  the  child  has 
to  write  numbers  legibly  and  arrange 
them  in  a  convenient  form  to  carry 
on  the  operation.  It  is  not  convenient 
for  the  teacher  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  arithmetic  period  teach- 
ing the  child  how  to  write  numbers  or 
how  to  arrange  them  in  good  form. 
This  can  properly  be  done  in  the  writ- 
ing period.  The  important  require- 
ment is  that  the  child  should  realize 
the  difficulty  which  he  meets  in  his 
number  work,  so  that  when  he  prac- 
tices upon  these  matters  in  his  hand- 
writing, he  will  see  the  usefulness  of 
the  procedure.  Another  illustration 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  material  on 
the  page  in  written  composition.  This 
is  a  problem  of  which  the  child  may 
become  aware  in  his  English  composi- 
tion and  may  attack  directly  in  the 
practice  of  the  handwriting  period. 

The  second  type  of  correlation 
makes  connecton  between  handwriting 
instruction  and  the  rest  of  the  child's 
writing  by  attacking  the  other  side  of 
the  problem.  A  difficulty  frequently 
met  is  that  the  improvement  which 
the  child  makes  in  his  writing  period 
does  not  carry  over  to  his  writing  in 
the  other  subjects.  This  failure  to 
carry  over  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  child  does  not  see  any  connec- 
tion, and  it  will  be  partly  overcome  by 
introducing  materials  from  the  other 
subjects  into  the  handwriting  period. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  it  is  well 
to  supervise  the  child's  writing  in  the 
other    subjects.      The    purpose    of    this 
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supervision  is  to  keep  the  child's  effort 
and  attention  at  a  sufficient  pitch  so 
that  he  will  not  lose  what  he  gains 
from  his  special  drill.  When  he  is  in 
the  handwriting  period,  his  attention 
should  be  centered  chiefly  upon  the 
writing  itself  and  only  secondarily  up- 
on the  meaning  of  what  he  is  writing. 
When  he  is  out  of  the  handwriting 
period,  his  attention  is  primarily  up- 
on the  meaning  and  secondarily  upon 
the  writing  itself.  There  should  be 
no  attempt  to  change  this  emphasis. 
The  attempt  should  be  to  lay  enough 
stress  upon  writing  in  all  of  the  child's 
work  to  prevent  him  from  losing  sight 
of  it  altogether.  He  needs  only  to  ex- 
ercise sufficient  care  to  prevent  him 
from  losing  what  he  has  gained  in  the 
handwriting  period.  These  two  types 
of  correlation  taken  together  will  com- 
bine the  advantages  which  are  sought 
in  the  incidental  method  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  aimed  at  in  the 
drill  method. 

Habit  Formation  as  Applied  to  Learn- 
ing to  Write 

What  has  already  been  said  implies 
that  a  different  method  should  be  em- 
phasized in  the  earlier  grades  from 
that  which  is  used  in  the  later  ones. 
If  this  is  true,  it  means  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  the  course  of  study 
in  the  different  grades  to  the  abilities 
and  requirements  of  the  children  in 
these  grades. 

The  question  now  is,  how  radical 
should  be  the  differences  between  the 
methods  employed  at  the  beginning 
and  at  each  of  the  later  stages?  For 
example,  should  the  child  write  with 
the  same  position  at  all  stages,  should 
he  use  the  same  size  of  writing  and 
the  same  style  of  movement,  should  he 
use  the  same  writing  instrument, 
should  he  write  the  same  form  of  let- 
ters? All  of  these  questions  would  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some 
teachers  of  the  subject.  Others  would 
say  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  changes 
in  all  of  these  respects. 

As  stated  in  the  first  article,  the 
argument  that  the  child  should  use 
the  same  style  of  writing  from  the  be- 
ginning is  based  upon  a  certain  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  habit. 
This  interpretation  is  that  effective 
habit  formation  requires  that  the  act 
be  performed  exactly  the  same  way 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  learning. 
This  is  not  the  usual  interpretation 
put  upon  habit  by  psychologists,  and 
therefore  this  interpretation  does  not 
have  the  authority  which  generally  is 
attached  to  the  notion  of  habit.  We 
may  go  beyond  this,  however,  and 
show  that  the  usual  law  of  learning  is 
that  a  person  should  perform  the  act 
differently  in  the  early  stages  from 
the  manner  of  performance  in  the  later 
stages. 

Walking  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
change  in  mode  of  performance  in 
learning.  The  child  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin to  learn  to  walk  when  he  first 
learns  to  hold  his  body  upright.  He 
first  learns  to  lift  his  head  and  bal- 
ance it  and  then  to  sit  up  and  then  to 
stand.     Sometimes,   before   learning   to 


stand,  he  learns  to  creep  or  to  move 
about  in  various  other  ways.  While 
prolonged  creeping  may  sometimes 
cause  the  child  to  defer  learning  to 
walk  because  he  satisfies  his  desire  to 
move  about  by  this  method,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  movements  of  creep- 
ing constitute  any  obstacle  to  learning 
the  movements  of  walking.  The  child 
easily  makes  the  transition  from  one 
mode  of  locomotion  to  the  other. 

In  all  forms  of  natural  learning  the 
movements  in  the  earlier  stages  de- 
velop gradually  into  those  in  the  later 
stages.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  child 
may  learn  a  simpler  form  of  movement 
first  and  a  more  complicated  one  later, 
or  he  may  use  a  movement  which  is 
similar  to  one  he  has  previously 
learned  and  then  gradually  modify  it 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  new  ac- 
tivity. The  evolution  of  a  complex 
habit  such  as  that  of  handwriting  is 
not  probably  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
fixation  of  a  simple  definite  movement. 
It  is  not  like  learning  to  press  a  single 
typewriter  key  in  order  to  write  a 
given  letter.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  learning  such  a 
simple  act,  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  act  is  always  per- 
formed in  the  same  way  and  that  it  is 
always  performed  correctly.  The  prin- 
ciple of  habit  formation  would  apply 
clearly  in  such  cases.  In  learning  a 
complicated  act  like  handwriting, 
however,  the  child  has  gradually  to 
evolve  the  act  itself  out  of  the  stock 


of  movements  which  he  already 
possesses.  It  is  not  a  question  of  per- 
forming the  act  correctly  from  the  be- 
ginning and  always  doing  it  the  same 
way ;  it  is  a  question  of  developing 
the  act  in  the  easiest  and  simplest 
way  out  of  the  material  which  already 
exists. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  habit 
formation  that  requires  us  to  hold  the 
child  to  a  given  uniform  mode  of  pro- 
cedure throughout  the  period  of  learin- 
ing.  In  fact,  those  types  of  habit 
which  are  analogous  to  handwriting 
suggest  that  we  should  expect  changes 
in  the  method  of  performance.  Our 
task  is  to  discover  what  methods  are 
best  suited  to  the  child  at  different 
ages  and  what  plan  leads  most  easily 
from  one  stage  to  the  next. 

In  this  article  a  number  of  the  fun- 
damental differences  of  opinion  have 
been  discussed-  The  Conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  method  in  the  suc- 
ceeding grades  should  be  adapted  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  children  in 
these  grades.  The  third  article,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  opinions,  will  show  how 
writing  ought  to  be  graded.  In  the 
fourth  article  a  course  for  the  primary 
grades  which  conforms  to  these  an- 
swers will  be  outlined. 


*  Frank  N.  Freeman,  with  the  assistance  of 
H.  W.  Nutt,  Mary  Dougherty.  C.  F.  Dunn, 
and   P.    V.    West,    The   Handwriting    Movement 

(Chicago:     The    University    of    Chicago    Press, 
I91S),    pp.    126-158. 
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Article  Four 

Patronymics- Metronymics-Patronyms. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  sur- 
names has  been  developed  from  the 
Christian  or  given  names  of  parents, 
which  means  that  the  parent's  given 
name  was  taken  as  the  surname  of  his 
children,  and  in  time  became  heredi- 
tary. Those  developed  from  the  fa- 
ther's name  were  called  patronymics, 
from  "pater"  (a  father),  and  "onoma" 
(a  name).  Those  from  the  mother's 
name  were  called  metronymecs.  This 
is  done  by  adding  to  the  parent's  given 
name  the  suffix  "son"  (if  English),  "Sen" 
(if  Scandinavian),  "shon"  (if  German), 
"vitch"  (if  Russian),  etc.,  or  the  prefix 
"Fitz"  (if  Norman  French),  "Mac"  (if 
Scotch),  "Mc"  (if  Irish),  "Ap"  or  "Ab" 
(if  Welsh),  "Bar"  (if  Syriac),  and 
"Bar"  or  "Ben"  (if  Hebrew),  etc.  For 
example :  Johnson  is  simply  a  contrac- 
tion of  John's  son,  while  the  sons  of 
Jack,  Peter,  David,  William,  Henry, 
Nellie,  Anna,  Alice,  or  Ellen,  were 
known  to  neighbors  as  Jackson,  Peter- 
son, Davidson,  Williamson,  Hender- 
son, Nelson,  Anson,  Alison,  and  Elson. 
Such  names  as  Johns,  Peters,  Davids, 
and  Williams,  are  further  contractions 
of  Johnson,  Peterson,  Davidson,  and 
Williamson.  Jensen  is  Scandinavian 
for  Johnson,  Matthewson  was  son  of 
Matthews,  Harvison,  of  Harvey,  and 
Ibson,  of  "lb"  (for  Isabel). 

Many  patronymics  are  from  nick- 
names. Bartholomew  was  generally 
known  either  as  "Bat,  Batt,  Batty"  or 
"Bartle."  From  these  nicknames  alone 
thirty-eight  surnames  have  come  down 
to  us,  including  Bates,  Beatty,  and 
Bartlett.  From  Thomas  and  his  nick- 
names we  get  thirtj'-eight,  and  from 
William,  forty.  But  the  name  of  John 
has  probably  furnished  us  more  sur- 
names than  any  other.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  most  popular  Christian  name 
in  history,  running  as  it  does  through 
twenty  different  languages.  With  the 
French  it  is  "Jean,"  the  Germans 
"Hans,"  the  Italians  "Gain,"  the  Mexi- 
cans "Jontle,"  the  Hungarians  "Gay- 
on,"  the  Hollanders  "Jan,"  the  Rus- 
sians "Ivan,"  the  Polanders  "Jank,"  and 
the  Spaniards,  "Joam."  In  the  feminine 
form  it  appeared  as  Johnna,  Jane,  or 
Jean,  while  Janet,  Jenny,  and  Jeanette 
meant  little  Jane,  or  grandchild  of 
Jane. 

Norman  patronymics  frequently  blend 
the  prefix  "Fitz'  (for  son  of),  and  the 
parent's  Christian  name  into  a  single 
word,  as  in  Fitzmaurice  for  Fitz  Mau- 
rice (son  of  Maurice),  Fitzgerald,  son 
of  Gerald,  Fitzhenry,  son  of  Henry, 
Fitzpatrick,  son  of  Patrick,  and  Fitz- 
henry, son  of  Henry.  The  same  thing 
sometimes  happens  in  the  Welsh  pat- 
ronymics, as  in  Progers  for  Ap  Rogers, 
(son  of  Roger),  Bowen  for  Ap  Bowen, 
Pugh  for  Ap  Hugh,  Price  for  Ap  Rice, 
Prichard  for  Ap  Richard,  Powell  for 
Ap  Howell,  Probert  for  Ap  Robert, 
Probin  for  Ap  Robin,  and  Perry  for 
Ap  Harry. 


._+ 

Hebrew  Patronymics  use  either  the 
prefix  "Bar"  or  "Ben"  (meaning  son). 
Examples:  Bar  Jona,  son  of  Jonah, 
Ben  Oliver,  son  of  Oliver,  Bartholo- 
mew, son  of  Tolmai,  and  Bartimeus. 
son  of  Timeus.  The  Syrians  also  use 
the  prefix  "Bar"  in  forming  patrony- 
mics. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  use  "az" 
or  "ez"  as  suffixes,  as  in  Alvarez,  son 
of  Alva,  Perez,  son  of  Peter,  Fernan- 
dez, son  of  Ferdinand,  and  Gonez,  son 
of  Joam  (John). 

Scotch  and  Irish  patronymics  have 
given  us  an  abundance  of  surnames, 
of  which  the  following  are  but  as  "a 
drop  in  a  bucket":  Mac  Arthur,  son 
of  Arthur,  McCormack,  son  of  King 
Cormack    (of    Ireland),    MacDuff,    son 
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of  Duff  (chief  with  the  black  armor), 
McGregor,  son  of  Gregory  (a  watch- 
man), McKendrick,  son  of  Henry,  Mc 
Neil,  son  of  Nelson  (a  champion),  Mc- 
Patrick,  son  of  Patrick  (a  nobleman), 
McDonald,  son  of  Donald  (the  proud 
chief),  McBride,  son  of  Bridget,  and 
MacDougal,  son  of  Dougal  (the  black 
stranger). 

Metronymics  are  surnames  developed 
from  the  mother  or  foster  mother.  This 
happened  when  the  mother  was  the 
dominant  person  in  the  home,  or  a 
widow,  or  where  some  kind  soul  adopt- 
ed an  orphan.  If  Mrs.  Nellie  Jones  was 
best  know  as  "Nel,"  to  her  neighbors, 
her  son  Peter  was  know  as  Peter,  Nel's 
son,  later  contracted  to  Nelson.  In 
early  times  Constance  was  a  very  pop- 
ular name.  But  the  early  spelling  was 
"Custance,"  from  which  we  get  such 
family  names  as  Custerson,  Cussens, 
Cussans,  and  the  shortened  forms  Cust 
and  Cuss.  From  Margaret,  Greek,  (a 
pearl),  we  have  "Margot,  Madge,"  and 
"Meg,"  from  which  nicknames  a  dozen 
or  more  family  names  have  sprung. 
More  than  twenty  surnames  have  been 
developed  from  Mabel,  through  her 
nicknames  "Mab"  and  "Map,"  and  their 
diminutive  forms.  From  "Mab"  we  get 
Mabson,  a  contraction  of  Mab's  son, 
also  further  contracted  to  Mabon. 
From  "Map"  we  have  Mappson,  Mapps, 
and  Maplet  (little  Mable).  The  end- 
ings "ett,  itt,"  and  "ott,"  in  Mabbett, 
Mabbitt,  and  Mabbott  all  mean  little 
Mable,  or  Mable's  grandchild,  just  as 
Taggett  and  Taggott  mean  little  Tagg 
(Agnes). 

Diminutives  and  pet  nicknames  have 
clung    to    many,    and    have    eventually 


survived  as  surnames.  Many  names 
ending  in  et,  ett,  ette,  ing,  ling,  kin, 
kins,  ot,  otte,  otti,  or  otto,  are  simply 
diminutive  terms  of  other  names,  and 
mean  either  a  little  child  or  grandchild- 
Hence  Emma  gives  Emmett,  Brown 
gives  Browning,  William  gives  Wilkins, 
Elias  gives  Elliott,  and  White  gives 
Whiting.  Darling  means  little  dear,  or 
grandchild  of  Deer.  Still  other  names 
meaning  little  kinsmen,  are  recognized 
by  such  endings  as  ell,  elle,  ock,  cock, 
or  y,  such  as  Hancock,  little  Hans 
(German  for  John),  while  Perkins,  Par- 
rott,  Perry,  and  Parnell  are  but  differ- 
ent pet  names  for  little  Peter.  Dilly  is 
little  David.  Lamkin,  Lampkin,  and 
Lambking,  all  mean  little  Lambert. 

Patronyms  are  akin  to  patronymics. 
These  are  surnames  derived  from  coun- 
tries. The  word  comes  from  "Patria" 
(father  land).  The  man  from  Italy 
was  called  Ausonius  (an  Italian), 
Brett  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Burgin  of  Burgundy,  and 
Morriss  or  Maurice  was  a  descendant 
of  a  Moore.  Others  of  this  group  are 
Ingles,  from  England,  Wallace  from 
Wales,  and  Franklin,  from  France, 
mentioned  in  article  two  as  place 
names,  as  they  are  classed  by  most 
authors. 

The  following  names  are  from  a  list 
of  subscribers  to  the  Business  Educa- 
tor: Watkins,  Lampkins,  Manning, 
Loring,  King,  Larkin,  Charlotte,  Ab- 
bott, Pinchot,  Burdett,  Harriette,  Bar- 
nett,  and  Burket.  I  have  traced  their 
origin  and  meaning.  If  interested  to 
learn  about  any  of  these  simply  send 
postage    for    reply.     No   other    charge. 

*The  "ing"  terminal  is  also  local, 
meaning  a  low  meadow. 


Miss  Florence  Healey  of  Lawrence, 
Kas.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the    Wilburton.    Kas.,    High    School. 


Miss  Bess  Ready  of  Sentinel,  Okla., 
is  the  new  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Lawton,  Okla., 
High  School. 
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Formality  vs.  Informality  in  Handwriting 

Bertha  E-  Roberts,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Francisco. 
By  Courtesy  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News 


The  tedious  lock-step  procedure  of 
forcing  all  children  into  a  certain  chan- 
nel of  handwriting  continues  in  some 
isolated  sections  of  our  educational 
world.  But  generally  there  is  a  marked 
change  from  the  penal  system  encount- 
ered by  the  writer  in  a  classroom  re- 
cently ! 

"Get  ready"  said  the  teacher  to  her 
class.  "Sit  erect!  Feet  flat  on  the  floor! 
Arms  on  the  desk!  Knuckles  up! 
Ready !  Push,  pull,  push,  pull !  Oval — 
one,  two,  three,  four!  Stop."  All  pens 
rolled  to  the  desks,  while  stifled  breath, 
no  longer  controlled,  exploded  from 
forty  small  throats. 

This  procedure  continued  for  ten  long 
minutes,  then  pupils  were  released  to 
write  a  "manufactured"  sentence.  So 
ended  the  writing  lesson.  Fifteen  min- 
utes is  the  State's  demand  for  daily 
instruction  in  writing,  and  the  teacher 
had  done  her  conscientious  duty. 
Teach  Writing  for  Today 

The  State  is  still  demanding  its  pound 
of  fifteen  minutes  daily  even  though 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  is  the 
"typewriting  age!"  The  teacher  is  still 
teaching,  but,  oh,  in  a  much  more 
meaningful  way! 

There  is  need  for  a  caption  under 
the  newly  mounted  picture  or  for  a 
short  note  to  the  little  classmate  who 
is  ill.  Perhaps  the  history  lesson  is 
to  be  dramatized  and  an  informal  in- 
vitation is  to  be  delivered  to  the  prin- 
cipal or  to  the  class  in  the  next  room. 

A  real  consciousness  of  need  and  use, 
plus  individual  interest  and  restless 
urge  to  produce  something  acceptable, 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  start  a 
worthwhile  lesson.  If  the  product  is 
not  acceptable,  the  individual  is  lead 
to  see  the  cause  of  his  unsatisfactory 
writing,  shown  how  to  overcome  one 
deficiency  at  a  time,  and  then  guided  to 
measure  his  own  growth. 

This  seeing  himself  grow  has  a  high 


purpose  and  furnishes  the  best  means 
of  motivation.  Uniform  class  instruc- 
tion is  something  seldom  encountered. 
Pupils  are  grouped  according  to  in- 
structional needs,  while  individual  diff- 
erences and  needs  more  often  require 
and    receive    individual    help. 

Children  of  today  know  how  to  make 
a  handwriting  scale  and  know  how  to 
use.  a  standardized  one.  They  know 
how  to  make  charts  and  graphs  which 
register  and  measure  individual  growth. 
They  know,  too,  how  to  overcome  their 
own  poor  slant  and  alignment,  or  poor 
letter  formation. 

They  realize  that  speed  and  legibility 
must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  if  they 
make  the  effort  to  write  well  they  are 
assured  that  someone  will  wish  to  read 
what  they  have  written,  principally  be- 
cause it  is  legible. 

The  teacher,  realizing  that  "School  is 
Life"  and  that  life  is  idealistic  and 
practical,  dynamic  and  progressive, 
strives  to  develop  within  each  child  a 
social  urge  to  use  in  all  writing  situa- 
tions the  skill  attained  in  the  drill 
period,  with  the  hope  that  he  may 
meet  life  and  its  needs  in  a  most  effi- 
cient way. 

Motivation  is  an  effective  stimulus 
and  a  poignant  factor  in  all  learning 
and  is  particularly  important  in  writ- 
ing. Our  present-day  activity-program 
provides  innumerable  opportunities  and 
situations  which  stimulate  good  hand- 
writing. Letters  are  written  for  seeds 
to  plant  in  the  window-box.  Often 
groups  send  for  pictures  listed  in  a 
catalog  or  write  to  the  superintendent 
for  permission  to  visit  the  park  zoo. 

Keeping  a  correspondence  book; 
writing  a  line-a-day  in  a  dairy  while 
traveling  in  foreign  lands,  or  making 
real  friends  by  answering  letters  sent 
out  by  the  junior  red  cross  agency, 
all  afford  natural  situations  for  written 
expression. 


W.  C.  FAUST 

Professor  Wilbert  C.  Faust,  who 
died  May  IS,  1931  in  Massillon  City 
Hospital,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Car- 
dington,  0.,  July  11,  1868.  He  attend- 
ed country  school  until  the  seventh 
grade,  at  which  time  he  entered  the 
Cardington  Public  Schools.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  High  School  in  the 
class  of  1891.  Immediately  following 
his  graduation,  he  began  to  teach  in 
this  community  and  continued  in  this 
work  for  four  years.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Faust  then  went  to  the  Zanerian 
School  of  Penmanship  and  Art  and 
upon  the  completion  of  his  course  went 
to  Fredericktown,  O.,  where  he  became 
principal  of  the  High  School.  After 
three  years  spent  in  this  capacity,  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  join  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non schools  as  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship and  Drawing  and  teacher  of  Ger- 
man. Remaining  in  Mt.  Vernon  five 
years,  his  next  step  was  to  one  of  like 
capacity  in  the  Canton,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  a  position  he  held  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

F'or  twenty-five  years  during  the 
summer  vacations  he  was  employed  by 
the  Ohio  Lyceum  Bureau  for  chalk- 
talk-  recital  entertainment  work.  He 
will  also  be  remembered  as  the  head 
of  the  departments  of  Penmanship  and 
Art,  Summer  School,  at  the  University 
of  Wooster. 

Besides  his  professional  activities, 
Mr.  Faust  was  interested  in  the  out- 
of-doors,  the  amateur  stage  and  paint- 
ing from  life.  The  past  three  sum- 
mers he  had  spent  in  Colorado.  Dur- 
ing his  last  trip  in  the  mountains  he 
painted  a  series  of  oils  from  life  de- 
picting the  grandeur  of  the  Rockies  he 
appreciated  so  much. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Hattie  M.  Faust;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  B. 
M.  Grove,  of  Canton ;  two  sons,  Ralph 
Packard  of  Denver,  and  Paul  Zaner  of 
Canton.  Two  grandchildren  also  sur- 
vive. 


Written  in  1880  by  Piatt  R.  Spencer  and  loaned  to  The  Educator  by  D.   W.  Hoff, 
Meadville,  Pa.     This  envelope  will  tax  the  skill  of  our  modern  penmen. 
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Simplified  Show  Card  Pen  Lettering  and  Designing 
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PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTION 

By  W.  A.  THOMPSON, 
Principal  of  the  Thompson  School  of  Lettering,  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Lesson  3 

The  Marking  Pen  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  making  neat  and  attractive  show  cards  at  a  very  inexpen- 
sive  outlay.  The  Marking  Pen  is  a  strong  and  positive  device  for  producing  rapid  and  clean-cut  lettering  which  will 
enable  one  to  acquire  a  substantial  and  easy  method  for  making  attractive  show  cards  for  all  purposes.  Note  carefully 
the  position  of  the  pen  in  forming  the  different  strokes  as  given  in  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  1).  The  small  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  and  movement  of  each  stroke.  The  one  position  or  angle  of  pen  point  from  base  line  holds  good 
in  all  styles  of  Marking  Pen  lettering.  Practice  the  accompanying  alphabet,  upper  and  lower  case  (Figs.  1  and  2)  with 
a  number  one  Marking  Pen,  which  will  make  a  solid  line  or  stroke  full  strength  of  color  used,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide. 
In  lettering  always  use  a  downward  stroke  with  pressure  enough  to  make  the  ink  flow  nicely. 
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Shaded  Marking  Pen  Alphabet,  Fig.  1 

In  shading  letters  of  this  style,  always  shade  to  the  left  as  shown  in  above  illustration.  Practice  on  one  size  until 
you  have  it  thoroughly  mastered.  Capital  letters  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  high,  lower  case  or  small  letters  about 
one-half  inch  high.  The  tall  lower  case  letters  h,  1,  k  (Fig.  2)  should  be  about  the  same  heighth  as  the  capital  letters 
(Fig.  1).  In  making  a  lower  case  b,  first  make  "1"  stroke  and  then  finish  with  second  stroke  of  letter  o.  Note  exercises 
in  first  two  lines,  lower  case  alphabet  plate  (Fig.  2).  For  leter  "s"  begin  with  stroke  at  bottom  and  build  up  and  always 
work  or  form  the  letters   from  left  to  right. 
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Marking  Pen  Alphabet,  lower  case,  Fig.  2 
For  an  easy  way  to  make  well  balanced  outlines  of  various  designs  for  show  cards  and  price  tickets,  first  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  the  same  size  as  the  card  you  wish  to  use,  fold  this  sheet  twice,  making  it  one-quarter  size,  as  in- 
dicated in  lower  right  corner  of  illustration  below  (Fig.  3),  then  cut  the  same  with  shears  along  the  quarter  portion 
of  the  design  desired,  which  will  produce  a  full  sized  pattern  when  the  paper  is  unfolded.  Note  the  different  designs — 
some  are  made  by  simply  folding  the  paper  once.  An  endless  variety  of  neat  and  accurate  patterns  for  show  cards  and 
border  designs  may  easily  be  made  by  following  this  method.  All  designs  made  from  paper  folded  in  this  way  may 
be  preserved  for  future  use  by  cutting  out  the  pattern  in  card-board,  paper  box  covers,  etc.,  suitable  for  all  sizes  of 
cards  and  tickets  which  will  be  read}'  for  use  at  any  moment.  Scores  of  designs,  similar  to  card  "Stop  that  cough" 
(Fig.  3),  can   easily  and  quickly  be  made  with   the  above  method. 
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Price  Tickets,  Show  Cards,  Designs,  Fig.  3 

White  cards  lettered  with  black  ink  and  shaded  to  the  left  with  light  pea-green  ink  with  ruled  lines  in  red  ink 
will  present  a  very  neat  appearance.  Lettering  with  a  No.  1  Marking  Pen  should  be  shaded  with  a  No.  0  Marking 
Pen.     Larger  size  pens  may  be  used  on  the  same  ratio. 

In  using  colored  card-board,  such  as  Blue,  Light  Green,  Red,  etc.,  with  lettering  in  black  and  shaded  with  white 
ink,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  contrast  will  result. 

Spacing  should  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  letters.  Between  full  letters  the  space  should  be  wider  than 
between  those  that  are  open.  There  is  no  definite  rule  for  spacing,  however,  for  letters  that  are  full  at  the  bottom, 
let  the  spacing  at  the  bottom  govern. 
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VIRGINIA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


ETHEL  M.  WEATHERBY  DIES 


Commercial  Teachers  Section  of  the 
Virginia  Education  Association  will 
meet  November  11  at  Richmond,  Va., 
in  the  John  Marshall  High  School  with 
E.  F.  Burmahln,  presiding.  The  fol- 
lowing are  topics  to  be   discussed: 

1.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING. W.  C  Wallace,  Lec- 
turer on  Bookkeeping  Methods, 
New  York  University,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Account- 
ing and  Law,  George  Washington 
High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  SHORT- 
HAND. Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Direc- 
tor of  Research,  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  TYPE- 
WRITING. D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Head,  Department  of  Commercial 
Education,  The  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, School  of  Education,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
A  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
TRANSCRIPTION  OF  SHORT- 
HAND NOTES,  AND  EXPERT 
TYPEWRITING,  AND  DISCUS- 
SION OF  THE  PROBLEMS. 
Glenn  C.  Kingsbury.  Demonstrator, 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Brief  discussion  of  teaching  prob- 
lems after  each  topic  with  the 
speaker. 
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A  letterhead  by  J.  H.  Moody,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


HANDWRITING    IN    WARREN 

Last  April,  when  we  attended  the  N. 
A.  P.  T.  S.,  in  Cincinnati,  Warren, 
Ohio,  was  well  represented  with  ex- 
cellent   work    from    its    public    schools 


students.  We  hope  that  they  will  have 
another  exhibit  for  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Mabel  A. 
Kahn  is  the  writing  supervisor  at  War- 
ren. 


Again  the  penmanship  profession 
mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  distin- 
guished members.  Ethel  M.  Weatherby, 
Director  of  Handwriting  in  the  public 
schools  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  outstanding  di- 
rectors of  handwriting  in  the  United 
States.  She  served  the  public  schools 
and  the  profession  well,  always  placing 
her  work  and  the  schools  above  her 
personal  feelings.  Even  as  she  was 
leaving  for  the  hospital  she  was  plan- 
ning a  series  of  handwriting  articles 
for  The  Educator,  which  was  never 
completed. 

Miss  Weatherby  first  became  inter- 
ested in  handwriting  while  attending 
night  school  in  the  Peirce  School  in 
Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  R.  S.  Collins.  She  also  attended 
the  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Business  Uni- 
versity where  her  interest  in  handwrit- 
ing was  still  further  aroused.  Later 
she  completed  her  training  in  the  Zan- 
erian  College  of  Penmanship. 

For  a  time  she  taught  methods  of 
teaching  handwriting  in  the  O.  R.  Pal- 
mer Business  School  in  Philadelphia. 
She  has  been  connected  with  the  pen- 
manship department  of  the  Camden 
public  schools  for  a  number  of  years 
as  one  of  the  supervisors.  Last  year 
she  was  appointed  director. 

She  was  beloved  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  for  her  charming  per- 
sonality, painstaking  instruction  and 
generous  counsel;  and  was  respected 
by  all  who  saw  her  handwriting  for 
the  skill  it  possessed. 

Her  methods  were  modern  and  pro- 
gressive. She  was  a  strong  believer  in 
motivating  and  correlating  handwriting 
with  other  school  subjects  in  such  a 
way  to  make  the  teaching  of  handwrit- 
ing practical  and  interesting. 

We  have  lost  a  valuable  teacher  and 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  good  hand- 
writing. 


LESSONS   IN  PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  Ml  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,    New   Jersey,    U.   S.   A 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

By  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 


This  month  we  give  a  page  letter.  Letters  of  this  kind  were  sent  out  some  years  ago  by  various  business  colleges. 
These  letters  were  very  effective,  and  as  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  commercial  schools,  we  cannot  help  but 
notice  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  business  colleges  employed  skilled  penmen  to  write  letters.  These  letters 
were  usually  short  but  to  the  point.  That  gave  the  information  desired  and  were  preserved  by  the  recipient.  How  many 
sales  letters  are  kept  today  for  any  length  of  time?  Large  business  concerns  could  well  afford  to  employ  skilled  pen- 
men to  write  letters  to  their  prospective  buyers. 
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U.  S.  HAS  TOO  MANY  SMALL 
RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  Educati 


The  small  rural  high  school  trails 
far  behind  the  big  city  sister  high 
school  in  its  contribution  to  education, 
according  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education.  More 
than  14,000  rural  high  schools  of  250 
enrollment  or  less  were  studied  for 
the  report,  which  found  the  spread  of 
weak  secondary  schools  in  country  re- 
gions actually  delaying  the  progress 
toward  better  educational  advantages 
in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  World  War  the  idea  of  a 
high  school  training  for  all  of  the 
country's  children  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly "sold"  to  rural  taxpayers  that 
a  multitude  of  small  high  schools  have 
sprung  up  in  sparsely  settled  regions — 
many  with  30  to  50  pupils  and  with 
as  few  as  two  teachers.  Many  of  these 
institutions,  lacking  any  intelligent 
plan  of  what  a  rural  high  school 
should  be,  are  very  poor  imitations  of 
the  great  city  schools  with  a  hundred 
times  as  many  students  and  with 
elaborate    equipment. 

With  a  small  teaching  staff  no 
teacher  can  be  a  specialist  in  his  sub- 
ject, the  Office  of  Education  Study, 
"The  Smallness  of  America's  Rural 
High  Schools"  by  Walter  H.  Gaum- 
nitz,  rural  school  specialist,  points  out. 
He  may  be  instructor  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent subjects,  in  some  of  which  he 
is  poorly  qualified;  thus  his  pupils  get 
a  low  grade  of  training.  He  is  over- 
worked, naturally.  The  city  school 
has  attracted  the  better  prepared 
teachers  with  more  pay  and  more 
leisure  so  the  country  high  school 
usually  gets  the  left-overs. 

The  course  of  study  also  suffers,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin.  Modern  sec- 
ondary (high  school)  education  has 
veered  away  from  a  rigid  course  in 
languages  and  mathematics.  Social 
science,  natural  science  and  vocational 
training  (stenography,  bookkeeping, 
the  trades,  etc.)  are  now  much  in 
vogue.  But  the  average  small  high 
school  is  deficient  in  science  courses 
and  is  generally  without  any  vocational 
work  to  offer.  Limited  in  funds  and 
teaching  force,  it  can  stick  only  to  type 
class  organization  and  methods.  Ex- 
tra-curriculum work,  sports,  dramatics, 
the  school  paper,  all  of  which  play 
large  and  necessary  roles  in  city  sec- 
ondary school  life  as  lessons,  must 
often  be  omitted. 

Remedies  to  the  serious  situation  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are :  first,  the  careful  study  by 
each  state  of  its  rural  school  situation; 
second,  co-operation  among  all  gov- 
ernment and  social  agencies  with  a 
view  to  school  consolidation,  the  con- 
version of  some  small  senior  high 
schools  into  junior  high  schools,  and 
third,  the  employment  at  good  salaries 
of  teachers  who  are  experts  in  special 


subjects,  to  cover  several  schools  in  a 
district,  or  the  wide  use  of  corre- 
spondence courses  under  competent 
supervision. 

(For  many  years  The  Educator  has 
advocated  specialization  not  only  in 
handwriting  but  in  all  lines  of  work. 
Today  the  necessity  for  specialization 
is  still  more  urgent.  The  above  article 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  teachers 
specializing  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
As  the  old  saying  goes,  "Know  some- 
thing of  everything  and  everything  of 
something." — Editor) 
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Orton  E.  Beach  was  recently  chosen 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  High  School,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Albert  D.  Mack,  who  died 
in  July. 

Mr.  Beach  has  been  head  of  the 
Secretarial  Division  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  during  which  time  interna- 
tional honors  have  come  to  the  school 
through  his  division.  For  ten  years  he 
has  been  Director  of  Placement  for 
the  entire  school,  and  during  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  assistant  head 
of    the    Commercial    Department. 

His  original  Office  Practice  course 
has  received  much  favorable  comment 
by  leading  educators  who  have  seen 
it   in  action. 

Mr.  Beach  has  been  active  in  the 
New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation,  having  served  as  president 
of  the  first  named  in  1929,  and  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  last  convention 
of  the  Eastern  Association  convention 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Boston  last 
April.  He  was  a  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Federation  in 
Des   Moines   last   December. 


Mr.  Beach  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  director  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  classes  in  Boston 
University,  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  State 
Normal  and  at  the  Summer  Institute 
conducted  by  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,    Canada. 

Previous  to  entering  the  teaching 
field,  Mr.  Beach  had  valuable  business 
experience  as  private  secretary  and 
later  manager  of  a  large  private  school 
in  Pennsylvania. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 

(Reproduced  from  "State  School  Facts"  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.    Raleigh,    N.    C.) 

A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Everett  Wil- 
liam Lord  of  Boston  University  reveals 
the  monetary  value  of  an  education  at 
certain  definite  levels.  Each  level  of 
training,  this  study  shows,  endows  a 
person  with  a  certain  life-time  earning 
capacity,  the  higher  the  level  the  great- 
er the  ability  to  earn.  For  example, 
a  person  having  only  an  elementary 
education  would  on  an  average  earn 
the  sum  of  $64,000  during  his  whole 
life-time.  A  high  school  graduate,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  earn  approxi- 
mately $88,000  during  his  life-time.  In 
other  words,  by  attending  school  four 
years,  $24,000  has  been  added  to  his 
life-time  earnings.  Or  viewed  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  it  can  be  said  that  each 
year  spent  in  high  school  is  worth 
$6,000. 

But  there  is  more  to  a  high  school 
education  than  its  monetary  value. 
There  is  the  joy  of  accomplishment, 
the  increased  knowledge,  the  broad- 
ened outlook,  and  the  wider  contact 
with  the  outside  world  as  well  as  with 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  county 
and  state.  The  whole  world  is  brought 
to  the  high  school  student  through  the 
textbook,  the  library  and  the  labora- 
tory. Therefore,  even  the  satisfaction 
of  learning  is  sufficient  as  its  own  end. 
The  public  high  school  of  today  is 
equivalent  to  the  college  of  years  ago 
in  its  offering  to  present  day  boys  and 
girls.  The  public  high  school  of  today, 
however,  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  state. 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass- 


LESSON  No.  13 

In  this  lesson  we  dwell  on  lower  loops  and  extended  letters.  You  will  find  this  no  easy  lesson,  at  least  to  get  a 
good  general  appearance.     Try,  try  again  until  you  get  the   right  proportion  and  right   appearance. 

At  this  time  let  us  caution  you  about  the  accuracy  of  your  pencil  guide.  You  cannot  write  good  script  without 
accurate  guide  lines-  The  best  students  of  this  subject  have  been  the  ones  who  were  the  most  accurate  in  their  ruling.  A 
good  section  liner  is  almost  indispensable  in  accurate  ruling. 

Several  styles  of  "z"  are  given.  It  is  well  for  you  to  practice  on  various  styles  of  letters  even  if  you  don't  like  them 
as  well  as  some  other  style,  for  some  time  or  other  you  may  have  good  use  for  different  styles. 


HUNDREDS 

Are  learning  Ornamental  Writing,  Letter- 
ing, Engrossing,  Business  Writing,  Card 
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Script   Specialist   for    Engraving   Purposes 
*.   O.   Drawer  982  Rochester,   N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
rations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
vorks  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
eaders,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment    only. 
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I  TEACH  PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small  cost,  easy  lessons, 
during  your  spare  time.  Write 
for  my  book,  "How  To  Be- 
come An  Expert  Penman," 
FREE!  It  contains  specimens 
and  tells  bow  others  became 
expert  writers  by  the  Teyis 
Method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today! 
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HANDWRITING  IN  ENGLAND 

(Quoted  from  the  Washington  Post) 

The  prevalence  of  bad  handwriting 
was  recently  denounced  in  England  by 
a  distinguished  gentleman,  who,  facing 
an  audience  of  1,000  girls  in  their  last 
year  at  school,  lectured  them  rather 
severely  on  their  lapses  in  this  respect. 
He  stunned  his  hearers,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  readers  of  his  published  remarks 
by  declaring  that  thousands  of  pounds 
are  lost  each  year  through  bad  hand- 
writing. Since  he  spoke  the  newspapers 
of  England  have  been  inundated  with 
special  articles  and  letters  from  corre- 
spondents on  the  subject. 

One  gathers  from  these  expressions 
that  handwriting  is  greatly  neglected 
in  the  English  schools.  The  school  au- 
thorities in  turn  admit  the  soft  im- 
peachment and  urge  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  attend  to  so  minor 
a  detail  as  handwriting,  and  some  of 
them  take  up  the  position  that  to  do  so 
would  be  rather  infra  dig.  There  is 
however,  a  crying  need  for  reform.  It 
has  been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
fully  half  of  the  boys  who  compete  for 
service  in  the  Bank  of  England  fail 
in  the  preliminary  handwriting  test, 
and  that  some  of  the  larger  stores  in- 
sist that  their  employes  use  block  cap- 
itals— a  slow  and  laborious  method,  but 
neither  so  slow  nor  laborious  as  would 
be  the  deciphering  of  their  cursive 
script. 

Adults  as  well  as  young  people  have 
to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  blame. 
The  big  London  banks  have  hundreds 
of  checks  daily  which  need  careful  ex- 
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animation  and  sometimes  inquiry  be- 
cause of  the  carelessness  of  the  writing. 
A  bank  official  said  that  this  abuse  has 
grown  greatly  since  the  war  and  that 
it  is  principally  caused  by  the  malfor- 
mation of  figures—  fives  confused  with 
threes,  or  eights,  sevens  mistaken  for 
nines  and  occasionally  for  fours,  and 
indistinct  figures  which  might  be  al- 
most anything. 

Needless  to  say,  the  discussion  has 
had  its  humorous  side-  For  instance, 
there  was  the  case  of  the  landscape 
designer,  J.  C.  Loudon,  who  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  permission 
to  visit  Strathfieldsaye  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  "Waterloo  beeches,"  these 
being  a  number  of  famous  trees  planted 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle.  The 
writing  was  obscure  and  the  duke, 
reading  the  signature  as  "C.  J.  London" 
instead  of  "J.  C.  Loudon,"  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

My  Dear  Bishop  of  London:  It 
will  always  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  see  you  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
•  .  .  My  servant  will  receive  or- 
ders to  show  you  as  many  pairs  of 
breeches  of  mine  as  you  wish,  but 
why  you  should  wish  to  inspect 
those  I  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  quite  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  yours  most  truly, 

Wellington. 
The  bishop,  puzzled  by  this  extraor- 
dinary communication,  showed  it  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  bishops,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was  that  the  mentality  of  the 
Iron  Duke  was  open  to  the  gravest 
suspicion — an  opinion  entertained  until 
explanations    were    forthcoming. 

Many  other  humorous  examples  of 
mistakes  caused  by  bad  handwriting 
have  been  adduced  'during  the  news- 
paper discussion. 


FOR    SALE 

A  death  in  the  family  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  owner  to  sell  one  of  the  best  small 
schools  in  the  South.  Town  of  nearly  30,000 
with  practically  no  competition.  Well  es- 
tablished and  making  money,  free  from 
debts.  Equipment  is  worth  price  of  school. 
Best    buy   in   south. 

Address,   Box   632 
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"A  Great  Advance" 

One  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  which 
another  light-line  system  of  shorthand 
has  been  taught  for  years,  says  of  the 
Conner  Shorthand,  "It  is  a  great-  ad- 
vance to  my  mind  over  any  light-line 
system  so  far  introduced."  The  text- 
book for  examination  may  be  had  by 
application  to 

C.  C  CONNER, 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 

EARN  $150  A  MONTH  engrossing  diplomas. 
Mail  course,  $3.50,  qualifies  you.  This  low 
price    offer    withdrawn    January    1st. 

M.    FRANCAIS,    Parisian    Engrosser 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING      \ 

By  E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Maine 


COVER  DESIGN 

(See  Cover  Page.) 
Pen  and  ink  drawing  must  be  mas- 
tered to  attain  the  greatest  success  as 
an  engrosser  or  commercial  artist. 
Commercial  work  requires  skill  and  in- 
genuity as  a  designer,  and  these  factors 
are  acquired  by  study  and  experience. 
Don't  copy  the  work  of  others  and 
stifle  your  own  individuality,  but  get 
ideas  here  and  there  from  poster  and 
cover  designs  of  well-known  artists, 
then  rearrange  and  adapt  parts  to  pur- 
poses of  your  own  and  you  will  be  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  result. 

The  design  on  front  cover  of  this 
magazine  was  gotten  up  with  this  idea 
in  mind,  namely  :  legibility  and  dignity. 
Certainly  the  lettering  is  not  "dolled 
up,"  so  to  speak,  and  the  decorative 
parts  were  placed  to  give  the  design 
pleasing  balance. 

Start  cartouche  at  center  of  design, 
which  is  13^2x17^  inches.  Make  an 
accurate  pencil  drawing  of  oak  leaves, 
ribbon,  etc.,  at  left  center  line.  When 
completed  trace  very  carefully  reverse 
trasing  paper,  matching  design  on  right 
center  line.  Rub  back  of  tracing  and 
the  design  will  appear  in  reverse  of 
right  of  center  line.  Don't  fail  to  make 
an  accurate  pencil  drawing — this  is  im- 
portant if  you  would  achieve  best  re- 
sults. The  oak  leaf  is  a  symbol  of 
power  and  strength  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  a  pleasing  decorative 
quality. 

Pen  drawings  are  made  in  either 
line  or  stipple,  the  technique  depend- 
ing somewhat  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  design  is  to  be  used.  Color 
values  are  most  important  and  unless 
.you  give  them  due  attention  your 
drawing  will  be  weak  and  flat  in  effect, 
effect. 

The  blending  of  values  is  not  diffi- 
cult when  stipple  or  dots  are  used  in- 
stead of  lines.  A  fine  pen  will  be 
needed,  also  a  bottle  of  Zanerian  ink. 
Do  not  use  common  writing  fluid  for 
pen  drawing. 

We  call  the  lettering  in  heading 
modified  antique  Roman.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  and  may  be  used 
where  legibility  is  a  special  require- 
ment. Pencil  forms  very  carefully. 
Treat  the  lamp  of  knowledge  and  book 
symbols  very  simply  in  stipple.  These 
symbols  are  used  in  this  design  for 
two  reasons  :  First,  to  give  the  design 
special  significance,  and  secondly,  to 
give  it  balance  of  the  different  parts. 
Try  your  hand  at  cover  designing  and 
let  us  see  the  results. 
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THE  DISCIPLINARY  VALUE 
OF  PENMANSHIP 

By  GERTRUDE  W.  CLARK,  Windham,  Ohio 


My  work  is  the  supervision  and 
teaching  of  art  and  penmanship  in  the 
twenty-three  centralized  schools  of 
Portage  County.  Each  one  of  these 
schools  is  a  combination  of  elementary 
and  high  school  and  nearly  all  have 
been  built  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
— many  within  the  last  five  years. 
There  are  only  two  one-room  schools 
in  our  county,  which  we  visit  occa- 
sionally. The  twenty-three  schools  are 
located  in  such  towns  as  Aurora,  Gar- 
rettsville,  Windham,  Mantua,  Hiram, 
Brady  Lake,  etc.  Our  county  staff 
consists  of  a  county  superintendent,  H. 
D.  Byrne  of  Ravenna ;  supervisor  of 
manual  arts  and  vocational  guidance, 
J.  W.  Dirkson,  Kent,  Ohio;  director 
of  vocal  music,  Miss  Vivienne  Ross, 
Hiram,  Ohio;  primary  supervisor,  Miss 
Leafah  Hill,  Garrettsville,  Ohio;  direc- 
tor of  instrumental  music,  Leland 
Smith,  Ravenna,  Ohio;  and  I  supervise 
the  art  and  penmanship. 

Preparation  and   Interest 

When  I  began  this  work  I  was  con- 
fronted with  difficulties,  some  of  which 
still  remain.  My  chief  difficulty  in 
supervising  penmanship  was  the  lack 
of  preparation  and  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  teachers.  I 
remember  a  distinct  case  of  this  kind. 
When  I  was  visiting  a  school  the 
fourth  grade  teacher,  a  young  girl, 
asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  teach 
art  or  penmanship  that  day.  I  replied, 
"Penmanship."  She  looked  disap- 
pointed and  said,  "My  children  hate 
writing."  I  made  a  mental  note  of 
who  hated  writing.  The  children  got 
out  their  materials  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  After  having  them  clear  their 
desks  and  take  good  positions  (some- 
thing they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing),  I  started  the  lesson  with  some 
exercise  devices,  parasols,  glasses, 
carts,  etc.  Following  these  we  took 
the  lesson  from  the  book.  Position  and 
movement  were  stressed. 

Captains   Help 

I  appointed  the  best  one  in  each  row 
as  captain  for  a  week.  He  was  to  be 
designated  in  some  way  by  a  card  with 
the  word  "captain"  on  it;  by  having  a 
ribbon  tied  to  his  penholder  or  some 
other  way.  At  the  end  of  that  week 
the  one  who  did  best  in  each  row  was 
to  be  appointed  captain  for  the  follow- 
ing week.  These  captains  were  to  have 
certain  duties  such  as  going  along  the 
rows  at  stated  times  correcting  posi- 
tions, etc.  We  then  had  some  black- 
board writing  for  a  few  minutes  to 
emphasize  form  and  slant.  At  the  end 
of  a  half  hour  I  glanced  at  my  watch 
and  remarked  that  I  must  go  to  an- 
other room.  The  children  protested 
and  said,  "Can't  we  go  on?"  I  got 
away  only  by  promising  to  come  an- 
other day  soon. 

A  Frank  Confession 

In  talking  to  this  teacher  at  noon 
she  said,  "Why  you  know  I  never  saw 


those  children  so  interested  in  writing 
before.  It  must  be  because  I  don't 
know  how  to  teach  it."  Very  seldom 
do  our  teachers  make  such  frank  con- 
fessions ;  but  she  was  a  young  im- 
pressionable girl  who  really  wished  to 
make  a  success  of  her  work.  This 
was  her  first  year  of  teaching.  I  was 
equally  frank  with  her  and  told  her 
she  would  have  to  become  interested 
herself  before  she  could  hope  to  inter- 
est the  children. 

I  then  told  her  to  have  each  child 
write  a  sample  page  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  which  was  to  be  his  mini- 
mum standard  of  quality  for  that  time. 
No  written  work  was  to  be  accepted  if 
inferior  to   the  contract   sample. 

I  helped  her  from  time   to  time  and 
she  made  rapid  strides  in  the  teaching 
of  penmanship  and  became  one  of  my 
most   proficient   teachers. 
Discipline 

She  had  also  had  some  trouble  with 
discipline  but  as  she  learned  to  interest 
the  children  that  problem  vanished. 
And  that  leads  me  to  my  subject,  "The 
Disciplinary  Value  of  Penmanship." 
That  penmanship  has  a  disciplinary 
value  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  a  room 
that  is  poorly  disciplined  the  penman- 
ship is  invariably  poor  and  where  there 
is  good  penmanship  you  may  look  for 
good  discipline.  It  is  also  an  index  to 
the  general  character  of  work  done  in 
the  room.  Our  primary  supervisor  re- 
cently discussed  this  subject  with  me. 
She  finds  many  mistakes  in  looking 
over  papers  that  are  poorly  written. 
Well  written  manuscripts  are  more  ac- 
curate. Poorly  made  figures  lead  to 
inaccuracy   in   arithmetic   and   so  on. 

Character   in    Handwriting 

The  belief  that  handwriting  reveals 
some  traits  of  character  is  conceded 
generally  by  most  persons.  Writing 
gives  at  least  a  foundation  on  which 
the  reader  may  judge  the  character  of 
the  writer  whether  he  knows  him  or 
not.  We  as  teachers  of  penmanship 
should  teach  the  pupils  to  observe  cer- 
tain practices  which  will  reveal  worth- 
while character  traits  in  their  writing. 
We  can  interpret  such  in  handwriting  , 
characteristics  as  neatness,  shown  by 
orderly  arrangement ;  cleanliness  and 
accuracy  as  shown  by  correct  letter 
forms. 

A    Good    Example 

One  of  our  teachers  (SO  or  60  years 
of  age)  who  has  taught  a  number  of 
years,  never  writes  carelessly  on  the 
board.  She  is  a  beautiful  penman.  She 
says  that  unless  she  has  time  to  write 
well  she  doesn't  write,  just  talks. 

We  have  many  teachers  who  are 
good  penmen  but  they  use  two  kinds 
of  writing,  one  for  hurry-up  purposes 
and  the  other  for  special  occasions. 
All  of  this  influences  the  pupils.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  pupil  learns  to 
write  well  by  writing  well  in  the  Eng- 
lish   period,    in    the    geography    period, 


in  the  spelling  period,  and  in  his  home 
work,  not  only  by  writing  well  in  the 
formal  handwriting  lesson.  Let  us 
watch  ourselves  as  teachers  that  we 
not  only  write  correctly  during  the 
writing  periods,  but  at  all  times. 
Disciplinary  Practices 
I  shall  name  some  of  the  practices  in 
the  teaching  of  penmanship  that  have 
a  disciplinary  value.  First,  we  demand 
that  the  child's  desk  be  clear  of  every- 
thing but  writing  materials.  His  hands 
must  be  clean ;  materials  must  be  kept 
clean.  His  writing  materials  must  be 
in  proper  position.  He  must  maintain 
an  erect,  healthful  position.  He  must 
follow  directions  carefully.  He  must 
strive  for  lightness  of  line,  correct  let- 
ter forms  and  proper  speed.  He  must 
keep  his  paper  free  from  blots,  hold 
his  pen  correctly,  watch  margins,  and 
have  the  right  amount  of  ink  on  the 
pen  (up  to  the  eye  of  the  pen).  Chil- 
dren are  often  asked  to  raise  their 
hands  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  to  see 
how  many  are  free  of  ink  spots.  In 
writing  they  must  keep  on  the  line. 
Letters  must  be  the  proper  size,  and  be 
spaced  properly.  Pupils  must  write  in 
unison  to  the  count  of  the  teacher.  In 
a  word,  the  discipline  should  be  as  rigid 
as  possible.  What  boy  does  not  thrill 
at  a  recital  of  the  rigid  discipline  car- 
ried on  in  our  military  training  schools? 
This  same  kind  of  discipline  appeals 
to  him  in  a  writing  lesson  if  it  is  prop- 
erly applied.  Attentive  practice  cover- 
ing a  short  period  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess  in  handwriting. 

Manuscript  Writing 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  regarding 
manuscript  writing.  I  think  it  is  prac- 
tical for  some  purposes  but  not  as  a 
substitute  for  our  present  handwriting. 
I  heard  this  argument  in  its  favor  that 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  acquire.  Should 
this  be  considered  a  good  argument? 
Are  we  not  trying  to  make  learning 
too  easy  for  pupils  in  many  instances, 
thus  depriving  them  of  the  disciplinary 
values  to  be  obtained  from  mastering 
different  subjects?  Of  course,  we  do 
not  want  to  waste  time  on  things  that 
are  not  worth  while.  But  good  hand- 
writing is  worth  while.  To  write  well 
is  one  method  of  being  courteous  for 
some  one  else  must  read  it.  How  often 
we  receive  letters  and  other  communi- 
cations we  cannot  read ! 

Something    Easy 

Speaking  of  doing  things  that  are 
easy  to  do  reminds  me  of  a  situation 
I  frequently  encounter  especially  when 
I  am  going  to  present  an  art  lesson. 
Children  will  ask,  "What  are  we  going 
to  paint  today?  Let's  make  some- 
thing easy."  That  seems  to  be  the 
idea  uppermost  in  many  of  their  minds. 
Then  I  proceed  to  give  them  a  short 
lecture  on  that  subject,  asking  them 
what  thrill  they  get  in  doing  something 
easy,  that  requires  no  effort,  that  any- 
one can  do.  Rather  they  should  strive 
to  do  the  difficult  thing;  perhaps  some- 
thing they  think  thev  can't  do  —  then 
do  it. 

You  know  these  lines  : 

Plan  on  more  than  you  can  do  — 
then  do  it.  Bite  off  more  than  you 
can   chew  —  then   chew  it,  etc.     Chil- 
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dren   like   these   lines.     I   have   quoted 
them  often. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  education  should  be  char- 
acter building;  and  that  among  the 
disciplinary  subjects  handwriting  holds 
a  prominent  place. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  beau- 
tifully expressed  the  idea  of  the  growth 
of  character  in  the  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus. He  tells  how  the  shell  develops 
and  outgrows  itself,  so  that  every  year 
it  has  a  new  dwelling  place.  He 
takes  a  lesson  from  this  which  he  gives 
in  these  lines : 
Through   the  deep  caves  of  thought   I 

hear  a  voice  that  sings  : 
Build   thee    more    stately   mansions,    O 

my  soul,  as  the  swift  seasons  roll ; 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the 

last 
Shut   thee   from   Heaven   with   a   dome 

more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length   art  free 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell 
By  life's  unresting  sea. 


A  PENMANSHIP  CONTRACT 

Miss  Clark  has  each  pupil 
write  a  specimen  on  the  first  of 
the  month  which  is  posted  for 
comparison.  He  contracts  to 
hand  in  no  written  work  which 
is   not   written   as   well. 


Recent  additions  to  the  commercial 
teaching  staff  of  Newark,  N.  ).,  High 
Schools  are:  Lila  W.  Brock,  Harry 
J.  Jollinek,  Mary  S.  Farrell,  Bertha  I. 
Righter  and   Mary    N.  Swinney. 


Miss  Eva  Bavolack,  last  year  with 
Kinman  Business  University,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  now  teaching  in  the  Tyler, 
Minn.,  High   School. 
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the    late    S.    D.    Holt,    of    Phila.leliihi 
There  is  much  in   this  to   study. 


Heald  College,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
y  attractive  Commencement 
attractive   especially   in   the    way   in 

vhich   the   envelopes   are   addressed   by   that 

skillful   penman,   L-   Tjossem. 
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by    C.    H.    Spryer,    7701    Frankstown 
21,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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This  toast  to  Kentucky  was  written  by  Virginia  Lee  Allen,  eighth  grade  student  in  the  Holmes  Junior  High  School,  Covington. 
Seddie  H.  Grunkemyer  is  the  supervisor  of  handwriting.  Copy  this  toast  and  send  it  to  Miss  Grunkemyer,  1505  Greenup  St.,  Cov- 
ington, Ky,     We  know  Miss  Grunkemyer  will  be  glad  to  see  the  work  of  pupils  in  other  cities. 
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of  attractive  letterheads  from  the  F.  W.  Martin  Company,  Boston,  Ma 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


Questioned  Documents 

of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The  ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 


Miss  Pauline  Conley  of  Crane,  Mo., 
is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Saratoga,  Wyo.,  High   School. 


Miss  Ruth  McElree  of  Kane,  Pa.,  is 
a  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Andover,  N.   Y.,   High   School. 


Cole-Cowan  Teachers'  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 

Efficient  service  to  teachers  and  employers.  Your  business  solicited.  You 
will  be  pleased.  Money  making  business  colleges  for  sale.  Write  or  wire 
us  what  you  want.     M.  S.  Cole,  Secretary. 


Gillott'sPens 


The    Most     Perfect    of     Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co,  In<^,  Sole  Agents 
93   Chambers   St.  New  York  City 
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Get   a  choice  positi 

the    country.      Openings 

high    schools,    colleges — t 

the   state   universities  ha 

dates.     Dependable    servi 

your  vacancies.     Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.         St.  Louis,  Mc 


agh  us — any  part  of 
n  business  schools, 
f  or  later.  Half  of 
selected  our  candi* 
Employers   report 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Commercial 
Teaching  Position? 

Let  us  help  you  secure  it.  During  the  past  few  months 
we  have  sent  commercial  teachers  to  26  different  states 
to  fill  attractive  positions  in  colleges,  high  schools  and 
commercial  schools.  We  have  some  good  openings  on 
file  now.     Write  for  a  registration  blank. 

Continental  Teacher's  Agency 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCKY 
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Engrossed  by  the  Harris  Studio,  Chicago,  111. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our  readers   to  determine   their  value. 


Better  Typewriting — By  E.  E.  Gard- 
ner, Head  of  Typewriting  Department, 
Bliss  College,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover,  184  pages. 

"Better  Typewriting"  is  made  up  of  ten 
chapters,  consisting  of  184  pages,  which  are 
divided  equally  into  two  divisions,  called  Part 
One   and   Part  Two. 

From  first  to  last  the  subject  of  centering 
both  horizontally  and  vertically  is  carefully 
taught  by  a  method  which  is  simple,  accurate, 
and  readily  adapted  to  all  makes  of  type- 
writers. 

In  the  Preliminary  Lesson,  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  position  at  the  machine,  the 
proper  key-technique,  and  to  the  most  success- 
ful manner  of  returning  the  carriage — all  of 
which   are    well    illustrated. 

Under  the  Keyboard  Assignment,  consisting 
of  Lessons,  Drills,  and  Exercises,  is  presented 
a  unique  and  original  method  of  key  location 
and  word  approach,  which,  according  to  prac- 
tical demonstrations,  antiquates  the  blank  key, 
the    blank    key    cap,    and    the    keyboard    shield. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  on 
the  oorrect  solution  of  "key  location"  and 
"word  approach"  rests  the  possibility  of  cor- 
rect carriage  return.  In  a  brief  negative  sen- 
tence :  A  pupil  should  not  be  required  during 
his  keyboard  practice  to  begin  a  new  line  of 
writing  on   any   but  a    home   key. 

The  system  of  self- grading  introduced  in  the 
Keyboard  Assignment  and  carried  through  the 
course  is  a  new  feature  in  typewriting  texts. 
It  not  only  adds  much  of  interest  to  the  work, 
but  stimulates  in  the  pupil  a  strong  desire  for 
absolute    accuracy. 

The  third  chapter  presents  a  graded  course 
of  exercises  which  includes,  with  other  words, 
figures,  and  characters,  one  thousand  high  fre- 
quency  words. 

The  chapters  covering  Applied  English,  Busi- 
ness Letters,  Commerce,  Secretarial,  Miscel- 
laneous, and  Legal  Assignments  are  logical  and 
comprehensive   in   their    arrangement. 

Three  specialists,  each  an  expert  in  his  par- 
ticular line,  have  contributed  to  the  Secre- 
tarial Assignment,  describing  the  duties  and 
possibilities  of  the  stenographer  and  the  sec- 
retary. 

The  brief  system  of  code  explanations  not 
only  saves  much  valuable  space,  but  contrib- 
utes to  the  presentation  of  correct  and  at- 
tractive  forms. 

In  arranging  the  material  for  the  Legal  As- 
signment, the  writer  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  a  practicing  attorney  who  is  author 
of  a  work  on  Legal  Jurisprudence  and  an  in- 
structor   in    Business    Law. 

The  Repeat  Assignments  and  Flash  Letters 
are  features  of  interest  and  are  factors  in 
speed  development. 

After  the  first  few  chapters,  more  varied 
practice  material  has  been  secured  by  giving 
all   directions    as   regular    counted   assignments. 

"Better  Typewriting"  is  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary test  on  typing;  it  is  a  compendium  of 
letter  writing  and  of  commercial  and  legal 
forms. 


Production  Management  —  Bv  Wil- 
liam N.  Mitchell.  Published  "by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111.     Cloth  cover,  422  pages. 

"'Me  volume  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
tempts,  extending  over  a  period  of 
develop    an    introdu 
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leling,  in  this  respect,  the  customary  method 
of  organizing  activities  within  the  business  en- 
terprise itself.  In  the  development  of  such 
programs  the  functional  fields  of  marketing, 
accounting,  and  finance  have  naturally  received 
more  attention  than  has  that  of  production. 
Basic  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students 
who  contemplate  entering  the  production  field 
is  of  necessity  highly  technical  in  character, 
and  for  this  reason  industry  has  looked  to 
schools  of  engineering  rather  than  to  schools 
of  business  for  many  of  its  recruits  in  this 
field. 

In  recognition  of  this  opportunity,  schools  of 
engineering  typically  have  provided  a  place 
for  courses  in  industrial  management  in  their 
programs.  Because  of  the  limited  time  which 
can  be  spared  from  engineering  studies,  how- 
ever, such  courses  often  have  been  broadly 
conceived,  with  the  emphasis  upon  production, 
but  nevertheless  dealing  somewhat  superficially 
with  other  functional  fields  of  management 
upon  which  schools  of  business  have  placed 
their    major    emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  latter,  while  recog- 
nizing that  few  of  their  students  will  probably 
find  employment  in  the  production  field,  have 
felt  from  the  beginning  that  the  study  of  pro- 
duction management  should  receive  some  at- 
tention if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
students  of  marketing,  accounting,  or  finance, 
need  some  acquaintance  with  production  as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  a  better  understanding 
of   their   own   fields   of    special   interest. 

In  selecting  materials  for  such  studies,  how- 
ever, a  plan  of  organization  differing  from 
that  ordinarily  employed  in  courses  in  indus- 
trial management  as  offered  in  engineering 
schools  has  been  found  desirable.  A  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  problems  of  the  produc- 
tion executive  in  the  business  enterprise  is 
essential,  but  specific  allusions  to  the  problems 
of  marketing,  financial,  and  personnel  manage- 
ment may  well  be  deleted.  To  attempt  to  deal 
with  all  of  these  within  the  confines  of  a  sin- 
gle course  must  inevitably  lay  one  open  to 
the  charge  of  superficiality,  and  fortunately  is 
unnecessary  when  highly  specialized  studies  in 
each  of   these   fields   are   provided. 

It  is  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  business  cur- 
riculum which  the  author  cites  in  justification 
of  the  plan  of  organization  adhered  to  in  the 
following  pages. 

But  teachers  of  management  have  had  their 
peculiar  problems  of  presentation,  as  well  as 
problems  of  organization.  Realism  is  essential; 
and  thus  the  school  of  business,  as  well  as  the 
law  school,  has  given  much  thought  to  what 
may  be  called  the  "problem  method"  of  teach- 
ing. The  discussion  of  praotical  problems  ot 
management  does  bring  realism  to  the  class 
room;  but  if  relied  upon  entirely,  especially  in 
introductory  courses,  the  method  also  has  its 
limitations.  More  often  than  not,  the  student 
with  little  practical  experience  lacks  the  back- 
ground to  derive  much  benefit  from  problem 
discussions.  Unless  some  means  is  available 
by  which  he  may  acquire  this  background,  he 
is  likely  to  find  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  his 
studies,  and  thus  fails  to  secure  the  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject  matter  which  is 
desired.  This  background  under  the  circum- 
stances can  be  gained  only  by  extensive  tnd 
carefully  directed  reading.  It  is  the  authoi  s 
experience  that,  unless  such  reading  is  tn- 
couraged  and  insisted  upon,  the  discussion  of 
practical  problems  in  the  class  room  is  at 
best    unsatisfactory    to   instructor    and    student. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of   August   24,    1912. 

Of  The  Business  Educator,  published  monthly 
except  July  and  August,  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for   October    1,    1931. 

State  of  Ohio,  County  ot  Franklin,  ss.  Be- 
fore me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  tor  the  state 
and  county  atoresaid.  personally  appeared  Par- 
ker Zaner  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  tiat 
he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Business 
Educator,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  beliet,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  it 
a  daily  paper,  the  circulation!,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of    this    form,    to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  ot  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser 
Company,  612  No.  Park  St..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Editor,  E.  A.  Lupfer,  612  No.  Park  St  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  Business  Manager,  Parker 
Zaner  Bloser,  612  No.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,    must    be   given.) 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  R.  E.  Bloser,  Rebecca 
Bloser,  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  E.  A.  Lupfer, 
R.   B.  Moore. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are :  (If  there 
are  none,   so  state.)     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
scurity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
condition  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distribut- 
ed, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers    during    the    six    months    preceding 

the   date    shown   above   is_ 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  pub- 
lications  only.) 

P.    Z.    BLOSER, 
(Signature  of   Business   Manager.) 
Sworn    tn   and   subscribed   before   me   this   28th 
day   of   September,   1931. 

EARL  A.  LUPFER,    Notary  Public. 
(My    commission    expires   January    11,    1932.) 
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This  envelope  was  made  by  J.  A.  Francis,  penman,  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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"BUSINESS    SHOW    IN 
MINIATURE" 


A  unique  advertising  stunt  was 
staged  by  the  South  Middlesex  Sec- 
retarial School,  Framingham,  Mass.,  at 
its   "open   house"   on   September    1. 

Besides  the  20  new  Remington  noise- 
less typewriters  which  the  school  had 
just  installed  for  the  use  of  its  stu- 
dents, there  was  a  display  of  the  lat- 
est commercial  devices  for  speeding  up 
business,  in  charge  of  an  expert  dem- 
onstrator furnished  by  Remington 
Rand.  There  was  also  a  skilled  opera- 
tor present  to  demonstrate  both  the 
hand  and  electrical  calculators.  A 
typewriter  speed  exhibition  by  a  Rem- 
ington Rand  expert  aroused  must  in- 
terest. The  exhibit  included  a  dis- 
play of  adding  and  listing  machines, 
and  text  books  from  several  school 
publishing  houses  were  available  for 
inspection. 

The  school  premises  had  been  com- 
pletely renovated  for  this  occasion  and 
new  fittings  and  furnishing  installed. 
A  well-known  local  orchestra  rendered 
music   during   the    evening   and    every- 


one who  attended  had  an  opportunity 
to  win  a  brand  new  $60  Remington 
portable  typewriter  which  the  school 
gave  away  as  a  door  prize.  This  ma- 
chine was  on  display  during  the  week 
in  a  window  of  a  large  local  store. 

The  general  public  was  invited  to 
take  this  occasion  to  visit  the  school, 
inspect  its  fittings  and  furnishings,  ex- 
amine its  text  books,  see  what  the 
school  had  to  offer,  and  ask  any  ques- 
tions desired.  The  "open  house"  oc- 
casion was  well  advertised  in  local 
newspapers. 

Mrs.  Anne  P.  Hourin,  the  principal, 
stresses  the  fact  that  her  school  sells 
not  only  courses  in  business,  but  in- 
spiration and  advancement  to  all  ear- 
nest students.  "To  give  a  man  an 
idea  is  better  than  to  give  him  a  dol- 
lar." She  reports  the  acquisition  of 
many  students  and  the  building  of 
much  good  will  as  a  result  of  the 
stunt. 

DAN   STEIBLE, 
465  Washington  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(Business  school  men  of  sixty  years  ago 
were  fearless,  progressive,  pioneers. 
While  they  met  and  overcame  many  ob- 
stacles   their    problems    were    vastly    dif- 


ferent from  those  met  today.  Surely  Mrs. 
Hourin  is  a  courageous  farseeing  school 
proprietor.  The  show  which  she  con- 
ducted is  good  business  school  adver- 
tising and  could  be  profitable  imitated 
by  any    business  school. — Editor.) 


Miss  Georgia  Persons  of  Manhattan, 
Kas.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Olivet,  Kas.,  High  School. 


Mr.  Harvey  W.  Welsh  of  Cortland, 
111.,  is  a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 


Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Bay,  recently  with 
Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
is  the  new  head  of  the  Secretarial  De- 
partment of  Westminster  College, 
New    Wilmington,    Pa. 


Mr.  Gregory  J.  Egner  is  a  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Morrisville,  Pa., 
High   School. 


Miss  Helen  M.  C.  Hickey,  for  several 
years  with  the  Durfee  High  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  teach  commercial  work  in 
the  Melrose,  Mass.,  High  School. 
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This   shows  how  to  lay  out  a  piece  of   work  in  pencil   to  get  arrangement, 
spacing,  proportion-  etc. 
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OUR  NEW  PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLY  CATALOG 

A  catalog"  has  just  come  from  the  press  containing  illustrations, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  our  supplies  for  penmen,  students,  school- 
rooms, offices,  card  writers  and  engrossers. 

It  illustrates  a  complete  line  of  carefully  selected,  reasonably 
priced  supplies  for  every  penmanship  purpose.  One  of  these  cata- 
log's should  be  on  your  desk. 

Write  for  your  copy  today — it  is  free. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

612  North  Park  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


Vol.  37 


DECEMBER,  1931 


No.  4 


Published    monthly  except   July   and   August    at   612    X.    Park    St.    Columbus,  0.,   by   The   Zaner-Bloser   Company.      Entered  as   second-cla 
matter   November  21,  1931,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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ZANER-BLOSER 

o  un  tain    pen 
and  pencil 

Christmas  Special  Order  Blank  for 
The  Zaner-Bloser  Finger  Fitting  Fountain   Pen  and   Pencil 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me Zaner-Bloser  "finger  fitting"   Parker-made 

(Quantity) 
Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  at  the  especial  low  price  of  $5.50  per  set,  postpaid, 


Check  color  wanted 

□  Mottled  Blue  &  White 

□  Black 

□  Modernistic  Blue  &  White 


Check    clip    or    ring 
wanted 


□  Clip  for  Men 

□  Ring  for  W in 


Individual  Prices 

□  One  Fountain  Pen  $3.50 

□  One   Pencil  $2.50 


□  Cash  enclosed 

□  Send  C.  O.  D. 


Address 
Position 


Patented  in  U.  S   A    and  Canada 
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NEW    LEGIBLE    WRITING 

GIVES  MAJOR  EMPHASIS 

TO  BEAUTY 

OWXISCRIPT 
UJR1T1DG 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY  JEAN  CORSER 

Chairman    of    the    Art    Department 

Shaker     Heights    Public    Schools,    Shaker     Heights,    Ohio. 

12    Plates    Giving    Steps    in    Writing    from    Simple 
Pencil   Letters   to   Writing   with    the   Manuscript    Pen. 

Manuscript  writing,  because  of  its  legibility  and  beauty,  :is 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  to  write  it,  has 
supplanted  the  old  type  of  writing  in  many  progressive 
schools.  Here  are  twelve  plates  beautifully  written  by  Miss 
Corser,  who  has  successfully  introduced  this  system  into  a 
large  school  system.  It  is  extremely  practical,  well  adapted  to 
general  school  procedure  and  takes  into  account  the  latest 
researches  in  the  theory  of  educational  practices  as  well  as 
writing. 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Girls  and  Boys  furnishes  model 
letter  forms  suitable  for  the  child's  penmanship  as  he  prog- 
resses from  grade  to  grade.  Copy-books  and  daily  drill  les- 
sons are  unnecessary.  Writing  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tool 
of  expression,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  in  accord  with 
modern  psychology  to  use  ideas  for  which  the  child  already 
has  a  purpose  as  the  best  material  for  his  writing,  and  to 
use  self-checking  by  the  child  as  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
form.  Because  the  letter  forms  are  similar  to  print,  the 
child  may  easily  use  them  to  write  any  word  which  he  can 
spell    or  to  copy   any   word   he  wishes  to   use. 

Vertical  models  are  presented,  but  each  child  will  develop 
a  characteristic  hand,  which  may  have  either  a  backward  or 
a  forward  slant.  So  long  as  his  writing  is  legible,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  his  individuality  should  be  encouraged. 
Neither  a  special  writing  posture  nor  muscular  training  is 
necessiry  for  letter  formation,  as  arm  and  finger  movements 
cooperate   naturally   in    the   shaping   of   the  letters. 

The  manuscript  hand  may  properly  be  used  for  all  work 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  If  manuscript  writing 
supplants  some  form  of  running  hand  in  any  grade  above  the 
third,  the  substitution  should  be  gradual  and  natural. 
Teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have 
seen  marked  improvement  in  spelling  and  sentence  structure 
after  substituting  the  manuscript  hand  for  the  less  legible 
cursive  writing. 


PRICES 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Boys 
and    Girls 

The  plates  are  printed  on 
&"xlOy2"  cards  of  high  grade 
manila  tag  board,  printed  in 
three  colors  and  inserted  in  a 
heavy  jute  manila  envelope. 
Prepared  for  pupils  to  use. 
Complete    set    in    envelope, 

each    _____ ___ $0.40 

Manuscript    Writing    for 
Teachers 

A  Teachers  Hand  Book.  A 
beautifully  bound  book  in  cloth 
covers  giving  complete  details 
of  how  to  introduce  manuscript 
writing  into  your  school,  sug- 
gested references,  and  the 
twelve  plates  above.  Size 
B$_wx__*. 
Price  per  copy  ___$1.00 


PENCIL  LETTERS 

ABCDEFGHIj 
KLMNOPQR5 
TUVWOJXYZ 
abcdefghijklmno 
pqrstuvwujxyyz 
Alphabet 

IQ34567890 


THE  HARTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2066  E.  71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Big  Money  in 
Court  Reporting 

— And  it's  a  profession  that  is 
not  crowded. 

Gregg  College  maintains  an  extraordinarily 
efficient  department  for  instruction  and  prac- 
tice. It  thoroughly  prepares  for  actual  court 
and  convention  reporting. 

This  course  is  in  charge  of  expert  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  reporters.  All  gradu- 
ates are  employed. 

Beginning  and  advanced  students  may  enter 
any  week.  Progress  is  individual.  Write 
today  for  free  Book  of  Facts. 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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TWO  NEW  GREGG  BOOKS 

On  Advertising  and  Business  Correspondence 

Advertising  is  an  inseparable  part  of  modern  liv-  To   be    successful,    the    business   man   must   master 

ing   and    distribution.     Consciously    or    unconsciously  the    art    of    writing   effective    business    letters.     One 

the  daily  lives   of  95  per  cent  of  our  population  are  of  the  foundation  stones  of  modern  business  educa- 

moulded  by  this  powerful  influence.    An  understand-  tion,  therefore,  must  be  a  thorough,  practical  course 

ing   of   the   principles    of   advertising   has,   therefore,  in   business   correspondence — a   course   that   not   only 

become    a    necessary    part    of    a    business    education,  tells  the  student  how  to  write,  but  ajso  gives  him  a 

and  a   short   course   in   this   subject  should  be   in   the  thorough  training  in  composing  all  kinds  of  business 

curriculum  of  every  school  offering  business  training.  letters. 

UNDERSTANDING  ADVERTISING 

By   Raymond    Hawley    and    James    Barton   Zabin 

List  Price $1.20 

A  fascinating,  comprehensive  story  of  advertising,  written  by  two  experienced  advertising 
men.  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Zabin  are  members  of  a  large  New  York  advertising  agency,  and 
Mr.  Hawley  also  conducts  a  course  in  advertising  at  the  well-known  Rider  College  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  The  authors  have  made  the  understanding  of  advertising  especially  easy  and 
interesting  through  the  reproduction  of  a  wide  variety  of  actual  advertisements,  several  of 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  four  colors. 

This  new  text  is  ideal  for  a  short,  non-technical  course  of  twenty  lessons.  The  subjects 
of  the  lessons  are: 

What   Advertising   Is    and   Where    It    Is    Needed  Trade-Marks,   Slogans,  etc. 

Kinds   of  Advertising  Humanizing   the    Uninteresting 

The    Psychology    of    Advertising  Stunt   Advertising. 

Writing   Copy  Cooperative    Advertising 

How  to  Plan  Simple  Layouts  The   Advertising  Department 

In   the    Mechanical   Shop  Sales   Promotion 

Types  of  Media  The  Advertising  Agency 

Radio   Broadcasting  Research 

Window  and   Counter   Displays  The    Buying   and   Selling   of   Advertising   Space 

Continuity  of  Advertising  How   to   Get   That   First   Job   in   Advertising 

BUSINESS   LETTERS 

FUNCTIONS  —   PRINCIPLES  —  COMPOSITION 

By  Ralph  Leslie  Johns 

Glendale  Junior  College,   Glendale,   California. 

In    Preparation.      Publication    Date,    January     15,    1932. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  new  text  places  the  emphasis  on  the  practical  use  of  credit- 
able English  in  effective,  up-to-date  business  letters.  Many  texts  in  this  field  show  students 
correct  English  forms.  The  Johns  text  goes  much  further:  it  makes  the  student  actually  do 
the  thing  to  be  learned  and  repeat  his  efforts  until  he  is  able  to  write  effective  business  let- 
ters of  all  kinds. 

This  text  has  been  used  in  manuscript  form  with  signal  success  in  the  training  school 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  in  the  United  States  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  business  colleges,  high  schools,  and  junior  colleges.  The  wealth  of  actual 
business  letters  contributed  by  representative  business  firms  is  one  of  the  outstanding  strong 
features  of  this  text. 

CONTENTS  OF  "BUSINESS    LETTERS" 

The  Part  Business  Letters  Play  Grammatical  Sureness  The  Sales  Series 

in  Business  Sentences  in  the  Letter  Letters   Concerning  Credit 

Planning  the  Letter  Writing  the   First   Sentence  Letters   of   Protest   and   Censure 

Ideas  in  Letters  Letters   of  Application  Letters   of   Remittance 

Words  Letters   in  Advertising  Letters    of   Appreciation 

Word  Technique  The  Work   of  the   Sales  Letter  Reports   and   Technical    Papers 

Words    in   the    Letter  Psychology   in   Sales    Letters  Official  and    Social   Letters 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  Chicago  London  Boston  Sydney  San  Francisco 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN, 

Reprinted  from  the  February,  March,  April  and  May  Issues  of  Normal  Instructor  and 

Primary  Plans  by  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Owens  Publishing  Company 


CONFLICTING  OPINIONS  ON 
HANDWRITING 

(First    installment    appeared    in   October    issue) 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  the 
verdict  on  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  this  article  will 
consider  the  following  questions :  the 
grading  of  the  course  in  handwriting, 
the  type  of  movement  which  is  most 
suitable  to  children,  and  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  traditional  cursive 
writing  and  manuscript  writing. 
The  Grading  of  Writing 

In  the  first  place,  the  course  in 
handwriting  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  subject  matter.  If  meaning  is 
an  important  element  in  writing,  what 
the  child  writes  should  have  as  much 
meaning  for  him  as  possible.  We  must 
observe  the  child's  reactions  and  em- 
ploy any  tests  available  in  order  to 
discover  objects  which  he  understands 
and  which  are  interesting  to  him.  This 
has  been  done  in  designing  reading 
books,  and  the  best  modern  school 
readers  give  a  good  indication  as  to  the 
subject  matter  suitable  for  children  in 
the  various  grades. 

Akin  to  subject  matter  is  vocabulary, 
since  words  and  ideas  fit  together.  We 
may  get  an  indication  of  the  words 
that  are  suitable  for  the  various  grades 
by  reviewing  the  investigations  in  spell- 
ing which  have  been  made  in  the  past 
few  years. 

More  closely  related  to  the  move- 
ment itself  are  the  materials  which 
should  be  used.  It  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  blackboard  writing  is 
easier  than  writing  with  a  pen  or 
pencil.  This  is  partly  because  the  writ- 
ing is  large  and  partly  because  it  is 
naturally  done  with  the  whole  arm. 
Blackboard  writing  is  therefore  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  weeks  or  months. 
When  the  child  begins  to  write  on  pa- 
per, it  is  natural  to  give  him  writing 
materials  which  are  similar  to  the  cray- 
on with  which  he  writes  on  the  black- 


board- He  is  therefore  given  either  a 
wax  crayon  or  a  coarse  pencil.  In 
order  to  enable  him  to  use  somewhat 
the  same  type  of  movement  which  he 
employs  at  the  blackboard,  he  is  all- 
owed to  write  very  large.  As  he  gradu- 
ally acquires  skill,  he  reduces  the  size 
of  his  writing  and  develops  the  type 
of  movement  which  is  adapted  to  writ- 
ing on  paper.  After  he  has  mastered 
the  crayon  or  pencil  fairly  well,  he  may 
be  given  the  pen,  which  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult instrument  to  use. 

It   has    already   been   suggested   that 
the  principle  of  grading  may  apply  to 

;        Dr.   Freeman's  November  \ 

!    article  discussed: 

:    1.     Meaning  First  Versus  j 

Skill  First.  I 

{    2.     Incidental  Teaching  Ver-  i 

sus  Drill.  I 

|    3.     The  Place  of  Drill.  j 

i    4.     Habit  Formation  as  Ap-  I 

plied  to  Learning  to  j 

Write.  [ 

:  (Read  his  October  and  November  ar-  : 
:      tides  first.)  I 

the  movement  itself.  Some  maintain, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  the  child  be- 
gins to  write  at  the  desk,  he  should  use 
exactly  the  same  style  of  movement 
that  he  will  use  as  an  adult.  The  early 
movement  at  the  seat  may  be  some- 
what like  that  used  at  the  blackboard ; 
that  is,  the  child  may  form  a  letter 
with  a  simple  movement  of  the  whole 
arm  and  with  the  arm  slightly  raised 
from  the  desk.  As  the  writing  grows 
smaller,  this  movement  may  gradually 
change  to  one  suitable  for  desk  writ- 
ing. The  arm  may  gradually  be  low- 
ered until  its  weight  rests  fully  on  the 
desk.     The  child  will  then  develop  the 


regular  writing  movement.     What  this 
should  be  will  now  be  discussed. 
Muscular  Movement  Versus  Combined 

Movement 

The  objection  to  the  course  of  de- 
velopment which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed comes  from  those  who  believe 
in  the  exclusive  arm  movement  or  the 
muscular  movement.  The  extreme  ad- 
vocates of  muscular  movement  believe 
that  the  fingers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  a  share  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters.  They  think  that  if  the  child 
is  allowed  to  use  his  fingers  at  all,  he 
will  form  a  habit  which  is  very  difficult 
to  break.  He  should  therefore  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  muscular  movement 
from  the  outset-  This  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  habit  which  was 
referred  to  in   a  preceding  paragraph. 

Even  if  the  ultimate  aim  were  to  de- 
velop the  exclusive  muscular  movement 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  doc- 
trine of  habit  formation  would  require 
that  it  be  insisted  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  we  have  good  evidence  that 
the  exclusive  muscular  movement  is 
not  a  desirable  aim  for  the  majority  of 
pupils.  The  type  of  movement  which 
has  been  found  to  be  more  natural 
and  more  easily  developed  and  one 
which  gives  equally  good  results  is  the 
combined    movement. 

The  desirability  of  insisting  upon  the 
exclusive  muscular  movement  was 
tested  first  by  means  of  the  hand 
tracer.  This  is  an  instrument  which, 
attached  to  the  hand  of  the  writer, 
measures  the  amount  of  the  muscular 
movement.  If  the  writing  is  done 
wholly  by  muscular  movement,  the 
tracer  makes  a  record  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  writings  itself.  If  the 
fingers  do  part  of  the  writing,  the 
tracer  record  is  less  clearly  formed.  A 
scale  has  been  constructed  running 
from  zero  to  five,  and  representing  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  muscular  move- 
ment as  shown  in  the  tracer  record. 
(See  page   16) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article  Four 
SPACING 

The  idea  of  good  spacing  in  the  diff- 
erent lines  of  penmanship  and  art 
seems  to  be  to  divide  white  and  black 
spaces  into  uniform  sizes.  Spacing  is 
an  important  factor  in  legibility,  ease 
in  reading  and  beauty.  The  best  test 
for  spacing  is  to  hold  the  writing  at 
arms  length  and  see  if  it  is  uniform, 
pleasing  to  look  at,  and  easy  to  read. 
Spaces  should  be  similar  in  size — the 
same  amount  of  space  in  letters  as  be- 
tween letters  and  just  a  little  more 
space  between  words  than  in  words. 
This  will  make  each  word  stand  out 
alone  as  a  solid  unit.  In  reading,  pupils 
are  taught  to  see  entire  words  as  a 
picture,  so  in  handwriting  we  should 
strive  for  the  same  things  required  in 
reading.  Teach  your  students  to  space 
so  that  when  reading  each  word 
stands  alone  as  a  whole  picture,  not 
crowded  nor  scattered,  just  far  enough 
apart  to  be  easily  read.  The  individual 
letters  should  be  seen  as  part  of  the 
word  and  not  as  separate  units.  (See 
examples  A,  C,  E,  and  F.) 

Extremes    in   Spacing 

Wide  spacing  between  letters  (Ex- 
amples A  and  E)  does  not  permit  easv 
reading  because  you  see  each  individual 
letter  separately  in  place  of  seeing  the 
entire  word  as  a  whole. 

Wide  spacing  between  words  (Exam- 
ple B)  makes  reading  tiresome  and  un- 
inviting even  in  writing  which  is  other- 
wise well  done. 

Irregular,  spasmodic  spaced  writing 
(Examples   C  and  H)   is   incorrect  and 


careless.     Try    to   read   it    quickly   and 
see  how  confusing  it  is. 

Crowded  and  small  writing  (See  ex- 
amples on  pages  6  and  7,  Nov.  issue) 
are  unsightly  and  difficult  to  read  even 
when  spaced  regularly.  Get  spaces  in- 
side the  loops,  "o's,  a's,  e's,  s's"  and 
"r's"  open,  clear  and  about  the  same 
size  as  in  other  letters. 


Modern  Teaching  Trends  in  I 
Handwriting 

(First  grade)  | 

1.  Establish  good  writing  habits.  ; 

2.  Reach  a  definite,  reasonable  | 
established  goal. 

3.  Not  to  demand  a  high  degree  | 
of  technical  skill.  § 

4.  Be  able  to  write  in  a  large  i 
free  style  the  simple  words  I 
he  most  frequently  uses.  = 

5.  Encourage  pupils  to  use  the  \ 
large  style  of  writing  which  I 
is  natural  and  conforms  to  i 
the  physical  development  of  \ 
the  child,  and  to  condemn  I 
the  use  of  vicious,  small  adult  i 
sized  writing  by  first  grade  | 
children.  \ 


Devices  to   Help   Spacing 

Extending  lines  down  from  the 
straight  down  strokes  (Example  D)  or 
using  transparent,  lined  rulers  are  aids 
in  determining  if  spacing  is  regular. 
Train  the  eye  to  see  uniform  spacing 
by  studying  good  writing. 


Letters  which  are  too  wide  or  too 
narrow  (Example  I)  are  not  properly 
spaced.  The  space  inside  of  the  letters 
should  be  corrected.  A  plan  for  cor- 
recting this  defect  is  to  strive  to  make 
the  proper  number  of  letters  on  a  line, 
about  12.  Divide  the  line  into  four  sec- 
tions and  get  three  letters  in  each  sec- 
tion, allowing  for  margins.  (See  No.  92). 

A  common  practice  to  get  proper 
spacing  between  words  is  to  begin  a 
word  directly  on  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  from  the  ending  stroke  of  the 
preceeding  word.  (See  No.  94.) 

What   Is  Good   Spacing? 

In  Example  D  the  first  word 
"trained"  shows  the  spaces  marked  "x" 
as  being  practically  equal.  The  idea  is 
to  get  the  same  sized  spaces  between 
letters  as  in  letters-  As  shown  in  the 
word  "runner"  by  drawing  straight 
lines  down  from  the  down  strokes  you 
will  find  that  most  of  the  spaces  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  width.  Compound 
curves  take  a  little  more  space  than 
simple  curves. 

Example  E.  In  this  word  each  letter 
is  seen  as  an  individual  unit.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  word  quickly. 

In  Example  F  each  word  stands  out 
as  a  picture  complete  in  itself.  These 
words  are  easily  and  quickly  read. 

Example  G  shows  correct  spacing  be- 
tween capitals  and  small  letters  in 
words. 

Example  H.  A  common  error  made 
by  students  is  getting  too  much  space 
between  capitals  and  small  letters. 
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Individuality  in  Spacing 

We  have  endeavored  to  point  out 
standard  spacing.  The  student  should 
study  the  ideal  first  before  being  al- 
lowed to  develop  individuality.  How- 
ever, no  two  people  can  naturally  be 
expected  to  write  exactly  the  same  and 
therefore  spacing  varies  with  different 
writers.  The  important  thing  is  to 
make  your  writing  attractive  and  easily 
read. 

We  are  reproducing  several  styles 
which  we  believe  will  interest  you. 


The  specimen  by  Lyman  P.  Spencer 
(Example  K)  with  white  letters  on 
black  background  dates  back  to  1886. 
Notice  the  regularity  of  spacing  and 
how  easy  each  word  is  read. 


The  C.  C-  Canan  specimen  (Example 
J),  represents  a  wide  easy  flowing  style 
which  he  used  in  ordinary  communi- 
cations.    It  was  written   in   1898. 


/ 

M  <? 

The  specimen  by  F.  W  H.  Wiese- 
hahn  (Example  L),  written  in  1880,  is 
an  odd  style  and  rather  crowded  in 
spacing.  It  is  extremely  individual. 
This  man  was  considered  a  very  great 
penman,  but  his  spacing  and  uniformity 
cannot  compare  with  the  specimen 
written  by  W.  G.  Christie  in  1895 
(Example  M).  This  is  remarkable  spac- 
ing and  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  writ- 
ing you  will  find. 


Jy^zz^rLyf- 


The  word  "union"  (Example  N)  was 
written  by  Olive  Mellon,  Supr.  of 
Handwriting,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The 
words  "point  and  paint"  are  by  S. 
Spencer  Chambers,  Supr.  of  Handwrit- 
ing, Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Criticism 

The  student  who  wrote  "penholder 
lightly"  (Example  O)  used  a  very 
cramped,    slow    motion.     The    pressure 


-In mid  be  lightened.  This  student  would 
do  well  to  review  the  October  lesson 
and  reread  the  instructions  on  position. 
Until  a  lighter  touch  is  developed  little 
progress  will  be  made. 

The  student  who  wrote  the  capital 
and  small  letters  c  (Example  P)  can 
improve  all  his  writing  by  improving 
his  knowledge  of  form.  At  the  top  of 
the  small  letters  check  the  motion  in 
order  to  get  the  retrace  clear.  It  takes 
more  time  on  retraces  than  on  turns 
or  angles.  See  how  many  letters  you 
can  place  on  the  base  line. 

The  party  who  made  the  four  E's 
(Example  Q)  should  study  pen  holding. 
The  penholder  should  point  towards  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  hand  should  be 
up  off  the  side.  This  party  has  not 
been  started  right.  The  teacher  should 
help  pupils  to  master  the  fundamentals 
described  in  previous  lessons. 

In  making  an  exercise  be  sure  that 
the  exercises  are  in  correct  proportion. 
Where  an  exercise  is  made  too  wide  or 
too  narrow  it  establishes  incorrect 
movement  and  poor  letter  forms  will 
result. 


&&J&& 


This  plate  is  presented  to  show  the  spaces  occupied  by  letters  in  height.    An  interesting  lesson  would  be  to  group  the 
letters    into    families    according   to   their   sizes.      It   is    important  to  know  the  size  of  each  letter. 


^  Q  3C^%/ 


Before    studying   and   practicing   the    regular    copies,   make  a  copy  of  this  alphabet  to  see  what  improvement  you  have 
made   so  far  in  the   course.     Refer   to  this   alphabet   in   making  different  letters. 
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No.  82.     Write  the  sentences  for  your  Progress  Record  Book.     These   sentences   dwell   on   the   W. 


83  Counf  aj  iyou  wr/'te 
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No.  83.     Suggested  counts  are  given  for  the  letter.    Have  students  count  or  some  one  who  can  count  well. 


No.  84.     Explain  to  the  class  the  meaning  of  these  sentences-    At  the  blackboard  demonstrate  the  pauses  and  where 
to  swing  along  without   pauses. 


No.  85.    The   main   movement  in   the   W   is  push   and  pull.     Therefore,  work  on  a  straight  line  exercise.    Watch  the 
spacing  in  the  inside  of  the  W.     Notice  height  of  ending. 

i 


^^^^  ^ 


87 


No.  86.     More  letters  and  combinations   in  which  we  have  emphasized  retraces. 

No.  87.    If  we  follow  the  above  suggestion  our  vocabulary  will  enlarge.    The  penmanship  class  should  study  words. 


No.  RR.    Look  up  these  words  in  the  dictionary.    Grade  your  writing  on  the  Correlated  Handwriting  Scale. 
ARE  YOU  USING  YOUR  PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  SPELLING  LESSON? 
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No.  89.     A  good  exercise  to  develop  t,  d,  and  p. 


90 
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No.  90.  In  making  these  letters  stress  those  points  which  lead  to  legibility.  The  t  should  never  contain  a  loop. 
The  d  should  be  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  p  closed  at  the  bottom.  The  teacher  may  illustrate  at  the  board  some  of 
the  letters  for  which  these  letters  might  be  mistaken  when  poorly  made. 


^5^> 


No.  91.  Write  the  sentence  for  your  Progress  Record  Book  as  carefully  as  you  can.  The  thought  in  this  sentence  is 
worth   considering.     Unless    your   practice   is    intelligently   directed  you  will  make  no  progress. 

The  teacher  should  inspect  the  position  of  all  pupils  and  where  necessary  have  them  re-read  the  instructions  given 
in  the  September  issue  on  position.  If  the  pupils  have  slipped  back  into  a  slow  labored  motion  have  them  review  the 
October  lesson. 


No.  92.  This  plate,  taken  from  Progressive  Lessons  in  Practical  Movement  Writing  by  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  shows 
approximately  the  correct  spacing  in  capital  letters.  Keep  the  back  of  the  I  straight-  Curve  the  up  stroke  and  watch  the 
boat   hook   and   finish. 


No.  93.     Here  is  a  splendid  little  exercise  for  developing  m,  n  and  u.    Watch  your  spacing.     See  that  the  turns  are  all 
evenly  rounding.     Use  a  rolling  free  motion.     Be  neat  and  careful. 


94 
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No.  94.  This  plate  was  borrowed  from  Progressive  Lessons  in  Practical  Movement  Writing  by  Raymond  C.  Good- 
fellow.  It  shows  how  to  begin  one  word  directly  underneath  the  finish  of  the  preceeding  word.  This  enables  pupils  to 
get  approximately   the   correct   spacing  between  words. 


/T?97o^,^ 


No.  95.  Work  for  a  rolling  free  motion  and  regularity  of  spacing.  Make  about  four  groups  and  about  twelve  down 
strokes.     Don't  pinch  the  pen. 

No.  96.  The  M  contains  three  turns  at  the  top.  See  that  they  are  similar  in  width.  Also  see  that  each  section  is 
about  the  same  width.  You  should  get  about  twelve  letters  on  the  line  for  proper  proportion.  Finish  upward  like 
in  i.     Watch  the  retrace.     A  check  in  the  motion  may  be  made  at  the  first  retrace  at  the  base  line. 

No.  97.  The  N  and  M  are  so  similar  that  little  extra  effort  will  be  necessary  in  making  the  N  after  the  M  is  mastered- 
Try  not  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  letter  wider  than  the  top.  The  loop  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  should  be  about 
one  third  as  tall  as  the  letter.     Curve  the  first  down  stroke. 


Nos.  98  to  104.  Practice  supplementary  words  with  difficult  combinations.  Master  as  many  of  these  combinations 
as  time  will  permit.  Rewrite  No.  96  for  your  Progress  Record  Book.  First  compare  the  work  to  see  if  you  have  made 
progress.     Be  honest  in  criticizing  your  own  work. 


No.  105.    Here  is  a  beautiful  sentence  to  write  and  one  which  should  be  given  careful  thought.    Write  it,  giving  special 
attention   to   spacing   and  proportion.     Place   it   in   your   Progress  Record  Book  for  later  reference. 


106 
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No.  106.  Aim  to  master  the  K.  The  first  part  is  the  same  as  in  the  M  and  N.  Come  down  straight  to  the  base  line, 
stop,  then  raise  the  pen.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  raising  the  pen  while  in  motion  at  the  base  line.  The  last  part 
of  the  K  should  be  studied.  Get  the  proper  space  at  the  top  which  should  be  uniform  in  size  with  the  bottom  part 
of  the  letter.  The  loop  divides  the  letter  into  even  sections.  If  you  get  the  loop  too  high  it  will  make  the  space  at  the 
top  too  small  for  the  bottom.     Do  not  crowd  the  bottom  end  upward  as  in  the  small  letter  i. 


It  is  not  important  that  all  of  your  pupils  make  a  letter  each  time  you  count, 
counting  will  help  to  guide  the  speed  of  the  class.  Count  1-2,  3-4,  1-2,  3-4,  1-2,  3-4. 
ever  the  class  gets  cramped  in  motion  and  listless. 


However,   a   limited    amount   of 
Counting  should  be  done  when- 


^"V  VC^CTCTl^  ^l  JX,  j£As 
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No.   107.    Study   the   exercises   and   combinations   of  letters  in  this  copy.     Use  a  free  swing 


( -^T^Z^C^d^L/ 1 


No.   108.    This   contains   some   additional   work   for   practice.     Watch  spacing. 


No.  109.    As  a  movement  exercise,  wide  spacing  increases   ease  but  is  not  good  as   a  final  style  of  writing.     Point 
holder  toward  shoulder. 

Rewrite   No.   105   for   your  Progress   Record   Book.     Check  up  on  the  position.    The  feet  need  not  be  flat  on  the  floor 
but  should  be  so  placed  as  to  balance  and  steady  the  body. 


'^c^a^d^t^e^^^z^ 


Goldey   College,   Wilmington,  Del.,   wrote   the  above.    We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Greene  will  be 
poem  after  you  have  practiced  it  faithfully. 


to  see  a  copy  of  thia 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Begin  at  the  top  of  the  exercise,  using  a  push-and-pull  motion,  making  the  ovals  quite  narrow  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  200  down  strokes  a  minute.  No  other  exercise  will  do  more  for  you  in  the  way  of  precision  and  freedom  than 
this  one  if  you  master  it.  Shift  the  elbow  a  trifle  after  each  exercise.  You  must  think  definitely  in  going  from  theO 
to  the  straight-line  tracers.     Use  push-an-pull  movement  and  pause  at  the  tall,  narrow  top  of  the  O. 


'his  letter  contains  a  complete  I  and  i.  and  lower  part  of  g.     Make  with  push-and-pull  movement,  without  raising  pen. 


The  f  is  composed  of  1  and  q.  Each  t  should  contain  a  good  1  and  a  good  i.  Finish  the  letter  carefully  on  the  line 
by  closing  it,  and  not  above  the  line,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  poor  writers.  The  lower  loop  should  be  the  same 
length  and  width  as  the  upper  loop,  but  made  in  the  reverse   manner.     Try,   also,   to   keep   it  on   the   same   slant. 

This  letter  is  the  longest  small  letter,  covering  nearly  two  full  spaces-  As  a  consequence,  it  requires  greater  fore- 
arm freedom  to  execute  it  well  than  any  other  letter.  Keep  the  down  stroke  nearly  straight  and  on  the  right  slant. 
Count;  1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  Watch  slant  and  size  of  loops  in  the  word  "quaff,"  and  write  it  without  raising  the  pen, 
pausing  slightly  at  the  finish  of  the  q  and  f  on  the  base  line. 

Neither  script  drawing  nor  scribbling  are  worth  while.  A  free  movement  and  a  graceful  form  are  the  essentials  of  good  writing.     Sit  healthfully. 


Remember  to  keep  a  good  position  of  body,  arm,  hand,  pen,  paper.  A  good  position  contributes  both  to  health  and 
good  writing.  Considering  that  health  is  worth  more  than  all  wealth,  and  that  good  writing  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion, you   will   no   doubt   resolve   right   now   to   form   the   habit  of  sitting  healthfully  and  efficiently. 

Since  good  writing  is  a  combination  of  clear  thinking  and  careful  practice,  you  will  do  well  to  study  the  copy 
closely  and  then  practice  upon  it  patiently  until  improvement  is  seen.  Be  sure  to  move  the  arm  from  the  elbow,  and 
to   keep    the    fingers   from   acting,   except   slightly    in    extended  small  letters  such  as  d  and  f. 

Finish  each  exercise  with  dot.     Curve  up  and  down  strokes  equally.     Count:  right,  left,  right,  left,  right,  left,  stem. 


Make  this  compound-curve  or  s  exercise  a  full  space  in  height  and  at  the  rate  of  80  down  strokes  to  the  minute. 
Endeavor  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  loops  ahe  same  in  size  and  to  curve  the  up  and  down  strokes  about  equally. 
Also  see  that  the  upper  and  lower  loops  are  the  same  in  slant.  This  you  can  determine  by  drawing  a  straight  line 
through   the   center   of   upper   and   lower   loops.     Use   a  perfectly   free   and  graceful   action   of   the   forearm. 

In  the  stem,  count,  1,  2,  for  each  form  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second.  Begin  it  with  a  slight  curve  at  the  top  and  end 
it  with  a  little  dot  about  half  a  space  above  the  base  line.  Watch  carefully  the  slant  and  the  direction  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  form.     For  the  stem  with  a  tracer  top,  count;    right,   left,   right,   left,    right,   left,    right,   stem,    finish. 

Make  top  almost  straight.    Curve  down  stroke  widely  at  base.    Finish  neatly.     Use  easy,  arm  movement. 
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The  F  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  T,  plus  a  cross  at  half  the  height  similar  to  that  found  in  the  small  t.  Count; 
1,  2,  cross;  1,  2,  cross,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  minute.  A  line  drawn  from  the  beginning  point  of  F  to  the  ending 
should  be  the  same  in  slant  as  the  main  part  of  the  letter  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Make  the  second  F  without 
raising  the  pen. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  need  for  keeping  the  materials  such  as  pens,  inks  and  paper  in  good  condition. 
There  are  some  things  of  more  importance  than  these — mind  and  body.  Inform  the  mind  by  careful  observation, 
and  manage  the  hand  by  clearly  directing  it  as  to  what  it  should  do.  Sleep  soundly.  Eat  wholesome  food,  exercise 
wisely,   and   your   writing   will    improve. 

Care  and  freedom  are  the  secrets  of  good  writing.       Keep  spacing  between  letters  wide.       Watch  shoulder  of  r.  finish  of  w,  and  hook  of  c. 


Always  read  carefully  the  Italics  above  the  copy,  then  read  the  copy,  after  which  it  should  be  studied  critically. 
Endeavor  to  keep  the  minimum  letters  the  same  in  height  and  the  extended  letters  the  same  in  slant-  Also  see  that 
all  turns  are  equally  rounding  and  all  angles   equally  sharp.     Uniformity  is  essential  for  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Then,  after  studying  the  work  critically,  get  the  arm  into  proper  motion  and  see  how  well  you  can  command  the  pen. 
Keep  the  little  finger  slipping  freely  from  letter  to  letter,  and  be  sure  to  finish  words  just  as  carefully  as  you  begin 
them.     Watch  length,  curve  and  slant  of  initial  and  final  strokes. 


The  feet  should  be  uncrossed,  back  straight  at  the  waist,  elbows  near  corners  of  the  desk,  penholder  pointing  toward 
the  shoulder,  and  the  fingers  should  not  be  cramped.  These  little  oval  exercises  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  from  200 
to  300  down  strokes  to  the  minute.     Make  every  other  one  reverse  in  direction,  but  the  same  in  proportion. 

Drive  the  arm  forcefully,  freely  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  in  making  the  straight-line  exercises  a  space  and  a  half 
high.  Strive  for  uniform  spacing,  slant  and  height,  and  keep  the  fingers  from  co-operating  with  the  forearm.  Count 
for   the   down   strokes   only,   and  try  to  make   these   exercises  at  the  rate  of  about  200  down  strokes  to  the  minute. 

Use  push-and-pull  movement  to  make  straight  line.     Little  finger  may  rest  in  c  and  s.     Be  quick  but  firm  and  sure      Note  size  and  location. 


Make  the  long,  straight  stroke  with  a  firm,  quick  downward  motion.  Make  the  c  with  a  quick,  circular  motion, 
curving  the  downward  stroke  considerably.  The  s  in  the  dollar  sign  is  made  with  a  quick,  twist-like  hand  action, 
with    the    little    finger    serving    as    a    pivot    upon    which    the  hand  acts.     Make  these  characters  small  and  plain. 

Make  the  c  half  a  space  high,  and  the  s  a  space  in  height-  Make  the  long  stroke  the  same  in  slant  as  loop  letters. 
Give  plenty  of  space  between  the  characters,  and  do  the  work  freely  and  well.  Watch  spacing  between  characters 
and    avoid    crowding    them    too    closely    together.      The    little  finger  may  rest  in  making  the  small  forms. 

The  "percent"  and  "care  of"  characters  resemble  o  and  c  combined  with  stem  of  p.     Watch  slant  of  stem  and  height  and  location  ofo  and  c. 


The  cipher  in  the  "per  cent"  and  "care  of"  characters  should  be  made  half  a  space  high.  That  is,  one-half  as 
high  as  you  would  make  o  or  c  in  ordinary  writing.  Be  sure  to  have  the  down  stroke  half  way  between  the  char- 
acters. Note  carefully  that  the  first  unit  of  each  character  begins  at  the  head  line  for  little  letters,  and  that  the  second 
unit  rests  on  the  base  line.  See  how  neatly  you  can  do  these  characters.  Count;  1,  2,  3,  4;  1,  2,  3,  4,  at  the  rate 
of  about  40  a  minute.  Give  plenty  of  space  between  the  characters,  but  keep  the  units  close  to  the  straight  line,  and 
equally  distant  from  it.     The  fingers  may  aid  in  this  work,  but  see  that  the  little  finger  slips  in  making  the  long  stroke. 

See  that  sleeve  is  loose  so  arm  can  work  freely  in  and  out  sleeve.     Make  straight  lines  spaced  nicely  at  rate  of  1 00  a  minute. 


Are  you  sure  you  are  sitting  healthfully?  Is  your  sleeve  sufficiently  loose  to  let  the  arm  move  freely  in  and  out  the 
sleeve  while  making  the  straight-line  forms?  In  the  first  exercise  see  how  compactly  and  yet  free  from  blots  you 
can    make    it    and    maintain    a    uniform    slant    from    start    to  finish.     Learn  to  criticise  your  own  work. 

In  the  straight  lines  be  careful  to  keep  them  a  good  distance  apart.  Start  and  stop  with  the  pen  resting  on  the 
line,  and  secure  uniformity  in  the  slant.  Try  to  make  this  without  finger  action  at  the  rate  of  about  100  a  minute, 
which    would    be    just    half    the    rate    of    speed    used    in    the  retrace   exercises-     Start  and  end  on   the  blue  lines. 
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STUDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 

If  you  desire  to  see  some  work  from  your  students  on  this  page,  send  §„ 

specimens   to   the   Educator,    Columbus,    Ohio.     Mark   the    specimens    for  I" 

the  Students'  Department.    It  is  impossible  to  publish  all  of  the  specimens  I 

received,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  publish  as  much  good  work  as  possible  I 
and  to  encourage  as  many  penmanship  classes  as  possible. 


B H 

A^^^g^ 

^ci^c^^^a^^A^^ 

_^JLds.^£tzj5^  P^^£JLe/-^^^7^U-47~<^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^z^S^ 

OA^e^^y-^<^  a^ff^^^^ 

Jtcl£&<£s  C^^><^J^o<^i^-. 

L^-tZsC/  ui^cZ^y   ^Z^^^-s^C^-O^ 

/9l^4^aU££/  ^^c^i^/- 

A   fine  specimen  of  handwriting  from   an  eighth  grade  pupil,  Meredith  Lowry,  Holmes  Jr.  High  School,  Covington,  Ky. 
Seddie   H.    Grunkemyer   is   the   supervisor   of  that  city.     She    believes    in    correlating    handwriting    with    other    subjects. 
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Progress  Booklets  in  Handwriting 


elated   Handwriting  Teachers'    Manual   with   Comment   by   the   Edito 


OUR  BIRD  BOOK 

Progress  Booklets  in  handwriting  aid 
greatly  in  motivating  and  correlating 
handwriting  with  other  school  subjects. 
They  create  interest  in  handwriting 
among  all  students  because  of  the  large 
range  of  material  which  can  be  incor- 
porated into  these  booklets.  If  a  teach- 
er desires  to  interest  pupils  in  hand- 
writing and  history  she  can  suggest  a 
booklet  on  history.  The  same  is  true 
of  geography,  language,  literature,  na- 
ture study  or  any  subject.  These  book- 
lets may  be  made  as  individual  book- 
lets or  as  class  booklets. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
a  Progress  Booklet  in  Handwriting  in 
which  birds  were  selected  as  the  topic 
for  the  booklet  which  was  made  by  the 
entire  class. 

How  the  Booklet  Was  Made 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  make 
a  handwriting  booklet  on  birds  (sug- 
gestion coming  from  students)  consid- 
erable time  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  various  species  of  birds.  The  infor- 
mation which  the  children  gathered 
from  various  sources  was  brought  to 
class  together  with  pictures  secured 
from  magazines,  books,  etc.  These  pic- 
tures and  material  lead  to  much  inter- 
esting discussion  in  the  class  about  the 
various  kinds  of  birds  and  their  habits. 

Writing   a   Description   of    Each   Bird 

After  a  particular  bird  was  selected 
by  each  pupil  and  its  habits  studied  and 
discussed  each  child  wrote  about  the 
hird  he  had  chosen.  The  teacher  read 
the  story,  and  corrected  the  English 
and  spelling.  The  teacher's  next  task 
was  to  help  each  pupil  individually  to 
correct  his  handwriting  with  the  aid 
of  the  Correlated  Compendium  or 
Practice  Book  as  a  guide.  It  required 
some   time   to   collect   this   material,   to 


get  the  English  corrected  and  to  im- 
prove the  handwriting.  No  child's  pa- 
per was  accepted  until  a  neat  well  writ- 
ten page  was  handed  in. 

Drawing    and    Mounting    the    Birds 

After  each  pupil  had  succeeded  in 
getting  his  descriptive  part  completed 
for  the  bird  book,  he  was  instructed 
to  draw  in  pencil  the  bird  he  had  se- 
lected. The  bird  was  colored  in  its 
natural  colors  by  cutting  out  the  vari- 
ous parts  from  colored  paper  and  past- 
ing them  on  the  drawing.  It  was 
finally  mounted  on  a  colored  back- 
ground on  the  opposite  page  to  the 
written  description.  In  this  w-ork  pu- 
pils received  aid  from  the  art  teacher, 
thus  correlating  handwriting  and  art. 
The  material  was  mounted  on  heavier 
colored  paper  and  bound  with  a  heavy 
cardboard  by  means  of  paper  fasteners. 
A  cord,  ribbon,  or  rings  may  be  used  in 
binding  booklets. 

Teachers  find  the  making  of  Progress 
Booklets  very  effective  in  impressing 
children  with  the  importance  of  hand- 
writing, in  developing  interests  in  hand- 
writing and  maintaining  that  interest  in 
connection  with  the  various  other 
school  subjects. 

Suggestions    for    Booklets 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  kinds  of 
booklets  that  can  be  profitably  made, 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made. 
The  following  are  a  few  suggested 
titles: 

A  Visit  to  the  City. 

The  Live  Carnival. 

Eskimo  Land. 

Vacation  Time. 

Holidays. 

George   Washington. 

Indians. 

The   Parade. 

Our  Home. 

Helping  Father  and  Mother. 


Safety  First. 

My  Riddle  Book. 

Books  I  Have  Read. 

Courtesy. 

Honesty. 

Motivating   Our    Handwriting. 

Our  Wild  Flowers. 


are  proud 


Insist   that  pupils   keep  th 
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PUBLIC   SCHOOL   HANDWRITING 

By  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman 
(Continued  from  page  S) 

When  the  writing  of  the  children  in 
the  different  grades  is  compared  by 
means  of  the  method  just  described,  it 
is  found  that  there  is  a  progression 
in  the  amount  of  muscular  movement 
which  is  used.  In  the  lower  grades 
practically  no  children  use  an  exclu- 
sive muscular  movement.  As  we  go  up 
the  grades  a  somewhat  higher  per- 
centage of  children  use  the  muscular 
movement.  For  example,  out  of  thirty- 
three  seven-year-old  children,  ten  used 
no  muscular  movement  at  all,  twenty- 
one  used  the  lowest  grade,  and  two  the 
second  grade.  Out  of  thirty-eight 
fourteen-year-old  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  one  used  no  muscular  move- 
ment at  all,  sixteen  used  the  first  grade, 
ten  the  second,  four  the  third,  four  the 
fourth,  and  three  the  fifth  grade.  Even 
at  this  age,  and  in  a  school  where  mus- 
cular movement  was  emphasized, 
twenty-seven  children  out  of  thirty- 
eight  used  only  a  small  amount  of  mus- 
cular movement. 

This  study,  then,  shows  that  with  all 
the  effort  which  has  been  expended  to 
develop  muscular  movement,  the  large 
majority  of  children  fail  to  use  it. 
If,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  habit  formation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  child  use  only  the 
muscular  movement  through  his  entire 
career,  it  is  clear  that  practically 
all  children  violate  this  law  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  so  plan  the  in- 
struction that  the  law  would  be  ob- 
served. Only  three  fourteen-year-old 
children  in  the  investigation  just  re- 
ferred to  were  using  the  muscular 
movement  without  a  trace  of  finger 
movement. 

Another  way  of  studying  muscular 
movement  is  to  compare  the  writing 
of  children  who  use  exclusive  muscular 
movement  with  the  writing  of  those 
who  use  partly  muscular  movement  and 
partly  finger  movement.  When  this 
comparison  is  made  we  find  that  there 
is  little  relationship  between  the  use  of 
the  exclusive  muscular  movement  and 
the  quality  of  the  writing.  For  example, 
in  one  school  14  per  cent  of  the  poor 
writers  used  exclusive  muscular  move- 
ment and  13  per  cent  of  the  good  writ- 
ers used  this  movement.  In  another 
school  47  per  cent  of  the  poor  writers 
d  the  exclusive  muscular  movement 
an. I  28  per  cent  of  the  good  writers. 
Among  a  small  group  of  adults,  24  per 
cent  of  the  poor  writers  and  38  per  cent 
of  the  good  writers  used  exclusive  mus- 
cular movement.  Putting  all  of  these 
results  together,  we  see  that  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  a  person  uses  an 
exclusive  muscular  movement  or  some 
other  type  of  movement. 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  evidence  is  that  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  insist  on  the  exclusive  mus- 
cular movement.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
type  of  movement  to  learn,  even  for 
adults.  The  type  of  movement  which 
is  now  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the 
exclusive   muscular   movement   may  be 


called  the  combined  movement.  In  the 
combined  movement  the  arm  moves 
back  and  forth  on  the  muscle  pad  some- 
what as  in  t  lie  exclusive  muscular 
movement,  but  it  does  not  form  all  the 
details  of  the  letters.  These  are  com- 
pleted by  the  movements  of  the  fingers 
and  of  the  hand.  The  hand  slides  lightly 
upon  the  nails  or  on  the  joints  of  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  and  moves 
along  from  left  to  right  while  the  let- 
ters are  being  formed.  In-  this  way 
the  different  parts  of  the  hand  and 
arm  combine  easily  and  flexibly  in  pro- 
ducing the  letter  forms  and  the  move- 
ment  from   one   letter   to   another. 

An  advantage  of  the  combined  move- 
ment is  that  it  does  not  need  to  be 
stressed,  as  does  the  muscular  move- 
ment- After  the  pupil  is  given  a  few 
appropriate  exercises,  he  will  naturally 
fall  into  the  combined  movement.  It 
is  undesirable  to  make  him  think  too 
much  about  the  movement  or  the  posi- 
tion of  his  hand. 

A  very  important  feature  of  writing 
is  its  rhythm.  This  was  recognized  in 
the  traditional  method  of  teaching,  but 
it  was  developed  in  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial way.  The  chief  method  used  was 
to  employ  a  large  amount  of  formal 
drill  on  very  simple  exercises,  such 
as  ovals  and  push-and-pull  exercises. 
These  exercises  do  develop  rhythm, 
but  the  rhythm  does  not  always  carry 
over  to  the  writing,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  not  always  well  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  complex  letter  forms. 
A  few  formal  exercises  may  be  desira- 
ble, but  another  type  of  exercise  should 
also  be  given  to  develop  rhythm  in  the 
writing  itslf.  This  consists  of  writ- 
ing actual  letter  forms  to  the  count 
rather  :than  mere  formal  drills.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  writing  to  the 
count  has  been  shown  to  increase  the 
rhythm  of   the   child's   writing. 

Manuscript  Writing 

Until  the  last  few  years  there  had 
been  little  debate  concerning  the  style 
of  writing  which  should  be  taught. 
Vertical  writing  had  been  discarded, 
various  forms  of  medial  and  interme- 
dial slant  had  been  tried,  and  the  coun- 
try had  standardized  on  a  "business 
style,"  which  was  not  so  extreme  in 
slant  as  the  old  Spencerian  style  but 
which  had  more  slant  than  the  styles 
immediately  following  vertical  writing. 
The  business  style  of  writing,  of 
course,  is  connective,  or  cursive.  The 
letters  are  rather  widely  separated  and 
approach  an  angular  form  as  a  result 
of  the  free  and  vigorous  movement 
which  is  used  in  making  the  letters  and 
in  passing  from  one  letter  to  another. 
This  style  of  writing  is  the  expression 
of  a  strong  emphasis  on  movement. 
In  manuscript  writing  the  letters  are 
disconnected,  that  is,  the  pen  is  lifted 
between  letters  and  in  some  cases  the 
pen  is  lifted  between  parts  of  a  letter. 
The  letters  are  rounded  and  are  either 
vertical  or  slightly  slanting.  The  whole 
style  is  compact,  because  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  letters  within  the  words. 

The  advocates  of  manuscript  writing 
claim  for  it  several  advantages.  They 
say  that  it   is  more  legible  and  beau- 


tiful than  cursive  writing,  and  that 
therefore  children  enjoy  writing  the 
manuscript  style  more  than  they  enjoy 
writing  the  cursive  style.  They  say, 
also,  that  it  is  more  easily  learned,  be- 
cause the  letter  forms  more  closely  re- 
semble those  of  print.  Finally,  they 
meet  the  objection  that  it  is  more  slow- 
ly written  by  claiming  that  tests  have 
shown  it  to  be  as  rapid  as  the  cursive 
writing.  A  significant  point  which  is 
not  discussed  is  the  kind  of  movement 
used  in  manuscript  writing  and  the 
relation  of  the  movement  to  fluency 
and  ease  of  writing. 

The  writing  movement  in  manuscript 
and  cursive  writing  has  been  compared 
by  the  motion-picture  method  in  a 
recent  study  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray.* 
Mr.  Gray  has  compared  the  movement 
in  manuscript  and  cursive  writing  of 
ten  adults  who  use  both  styles.  He  also 
compared  the  movement  of  ten  fifth- 
grade  pupils  who  write  the  manuscript 
style  with  that  of  ten  other  fifth-grade 
pupils  of  equal  ability  who  write  the 
cursive  style.  He  found  that  the  manu- 
script writer  makes  more  pauses  than 
does  the  cursive  writer.  The  cursive 
writer  speeds  up  more  in  the  mildle  of 
the  strokes.  In  manuscript  writing  a 
rather  slow  drawing  movement  is  used, 
broken  by  many  pauses.  In  cursive 
writing  a  more  rapid  swinging  move- 
ment is  used,  with  fewer  pauses.  The 
manuscript  style  leads  to  an  emphasis 
on  letter  form,  while  the  cursive  style 
leads  to  an  emphasis  on  fluency  and 
ease. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  two 
styles  of  writing  strongly  suggests  that 
manuscript  writing  is  preferable  in  the 
early  stages  of  writing,  while  cursive 
writing  is  preferable  for  mature  writ- 
ing; for  correctness  of  form  is  the  aim 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  first  two 
grades  or  so,  while  fluency  and  ease  of 
performance  assume  greater  promi- 
nence in  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades.  The  question  then  arises  as  to 
whether  the  solution  of  the  problem 
may  not  lie  in  using  both  styles,  begin- 
ning with  one  and  then  shifting  to  the 
other. 

This  suggestion  raises  a  new  prob- 
lem. Can  the  shift  be  made  from  the 
manuscript  to  the  cursive  style  without 
causing  undue  conflict  in  the  child's 
habits?  This  question  is  now  being 
studied  in  a  practical  classroom  experi- 
ment in  the  Elementary  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

During  the  time  when  the  manuscript 
style  is  used,  the  children  write  the 
roman  capitals.  When  the  cursive  style 
is  reached,  they  use  the  ordinary  cur- 
sive capitals.  There  is  little  conflict 
between  the  form  and  the  movement  in 
manuscript  writing  and  the  form  and 
the  movement  in  the  cursive  style  of 
writing. 

In  the  next  article  an  outline  of  tht 
procedure  for  the  primary  grades  will 
be  given. 


^Unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  Library  entitled.  "An 
Kxperimental  Comparison  of  the  Movements 
n   Manuscript  Writing  and  Cursive  Writing." 
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Prepared  by  the  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


PURPOSE  OF  THESE  ARTICLES 

To  assist  superintendents  and  other 
school  executives,  teachers,  building 
managers  and  school  custodians  in  the 
care  of  schoolroom  blackboards,  and 
because  of  the  vital  importance  to  child 
welfare  as  affected  by  the  impairment 
of  sight,  due  to  improper  blackboard 
lighting,  installation  and  care,  the 
American  Crayon  Company  presents 
herewith  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  problems.  By  question- 
naire and  research,  practically  every 
available  source  of  information  has 
been  drawn  upon,  including  the  lead- 
ing blackboard  manufacturers  and 
school  management  authorities.  These 
articles  are  offered  with  the  belief 
that  they  will  not  only  contribute  to 
"sight  saving"  in  the  schoolroom  but 
it  will  eliminate  for  teachers  many 
disagreeable  features  of  blackboard 
work,  and  materially  lengthen  the  life 
of  the  blackboards  in  your  schools. 

Blackboards — Their   Care    and    Import- 
ance  in   Visual    Education 


"Sight  Saving"  class  showing  special  seat- 
ing arrangement. — Courtesy  of  St.  Louis 
schools. 


Relation  of  "Sight  Saving"  to  Position 

of   Blackboards    From    Standpoint   of 

Proper   Lighting 

To  quote  in  brief  from  "Code  of 
Lighting  School  Buildings"  of  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee, prepared  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  19  West  44th  Street,  New 
York  City: 

"Blackboard  shall  be  illuminated  and 
located  with  respect  to  light  sources 
so  as  to  avoid  glare.     The  surface  of 


blackboards  shall  be  made  and  kept 
as  dull  as  possible.  Blackboards  shall 
not  be  located  in  the  same  wall  with 
windows  .  .  .  otherwise  in  combina- 
tion with  other  conditions  they  are  a 
source  of  eyestrain.  Pupils  are  often 
required  to  look  at  blackboards  for 
long  periods  of  time.  .  .  .  Blackboards 
witli  dull  surfaces  reduce  the  annoy- 
ance of  reflected  images,  and  facilitate 
reading  the  marks  thereon.  .  .  . 
Pupils  seated  in  the  shaded  area  (of 
any  schoolroom)  will  experience  glare 
from  blackboards  on  the  front  wall,  if 
they  have  a  glossy  surface." 

Chalk  crayons  have  a  decided  bear- 
ing on  these  conditions.  Many  of  the 
cheaper  "dustless"  blackboard  chalk 
crayons  contain  varying  quantities  of 
white  clay,  soapstone  or  some  similar 
material  which  is  used  as  a  filler  or 
adulterant.  These  materials  will  not 
erase  cleanly,  but  pack  into  the  tooth 
of  the  board  and  in  a  short  time  the 
board  accumulates  a  slick,  glossy 
coating  which  is  not  only  ruinous  to 
its  efficiency  as  a  writing  surface,  but 
the  cause  of  dangerous  eyestrain. 

To  keep  blackboards  normally  dull, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  chalk  crayon 
which  contains  no  grease,  clay  or 
binder  of  a  glossy  nature. 

The  importance  of  these  requisites 
is  emphasized  by  the  National  Lamp 
Works  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  O.,  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "School  Lighting."  To 
quote  from  this  booklet : 

"We  live  in  a  visual  world,  and  our 
sense  of  sight  is  a  valuable  birthright. 
We  call  upon  our  eyes  to  function  un- 
der lighting  we  know  is  poor,  the  re- 
sulting eyestrain  causing  general 
fatigue,  headaches,  nervousness,  indi- 
gestion, or  even  permanent  impair- 
ment of  vision.  With  our  children  the 
porposition  is  different.  Their  eye- 
sight— their  priceless  birthright — is  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  and  it  is  clearly 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  nothing 
impairs  it  unnecessarily  .  .  .  Education 
at  the  expense  of  good  vision  tends  to 
defeat  its  own  purpose." 

(To  be  continued) 


Zaner,  Wesco,  Lampman, 
Blanchard,  Albin, — America  to 
Japan.— FOR     SALE. 


LAWRENCE'S       NEW       SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Our  old  readers  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  Mr.  C-  E.  Birch 
who  has  recently  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Lawrence,  Kansas 
public  schools.  Mr.  Birch  has  contrib- 
uted articles  to  The  Educator  and  has 
been  one  of  the  staunch  promoters  of 
commercial  education.  One  of  his 
series  of  articles,  "Letters  of  a  School- 
master" which  appeared  in  The  Edu- 
cator is  now  published  in  book  form. 
Mr.  Birch  is  also  the  author  of  Lessons 
in  Rapid  Calculation,  Applied  Business 
Calculation,  Fundamentals  of  Business, 
Fundamentals  of  Business  Training, 
Office  dictation,  Expert  Dictation,  Vo- 
cabulary Method  of  Typing,  Accuracy 
Plus.  In  addition  to  the  above  books 
several  charts  and  devices  in  handwrit- 
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Indianapolis,  Ind. 


C  E.  BIRCH 

ing  and  arithmetic  have  been  published. 
He  has  also  conducted  departments  in 
several  journals. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the 
Lawrence  School  Board  recognized  the 
work  of  one  of  it's  own  faithful  serv- 
ants. Over  one  hundred  applications 
were  filed  for  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Birch 
had  not  even  made  application  for  the 
position,  but  the  board  realized  that 
Mr.  Birch  was  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion by  experience,  training  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  and 
elected  him.  He  is  listed  in  Who's  Who 
among  American  authors. 

Mr-  Birch  has  been  connected  with 
the  Lawrence  schools  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  first  commercial  course  in  the 
Lawrence  High  School.  Previous  to 
his  work  in  the  Lawrence  Public 
Schools  he  was  connected  with  the 
Haskell  Institute  for  fifteen  years.  Be- 
fore that  he  taught  in  the  Kansas  City 
Business  College.  Mr.  Birch  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  at 
Chilocco,  Okla.,  from  1903-06.  At  Has- 
kell's he  taught  commercial  subjects 
and  finally  became  principal  of  the 
School  from  1910  to  1917  and  was  as- 
sistant superintendent  from  1917  to 
1921. 

Mr.  Birch  is  a  practical  educator. 
He  is  modest  and  is  not  given  to  spec- 
tacular methods  but  in  his  quiet  way 
accomplishes  much. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  HANDWRITING 


By  ALICE  E.  BENBOW, 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


4«-    n ■- ■■ ■■> n ID DN u u» n in *h— 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  Magazine,  Dr. 
Caroline  B.  Zachary,  Director  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Institute  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  introduced  her  article  on 
mental  hygiene  by  giving  a  description 
of  the  procedure  in  two  schoolrooms, 
each  exemplifying  a  philosophy  of  life. 

The  first  schoolroom  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  belief  in  a  static  life  or 
society.  In  it  all  plans  and  activities 
of  children  are  carefully  predicted  by 
someone  else  in  advance.  In  the  second 
is  found  the  results  of  recognizing  the 
changing  and  dynamic  make-up  of  so- 
ciety. All  plans  and  activities  are  de- 
termined, as  in  life,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  situation. 

Since  there  are  these  two  incompati- 
ble philosophies  of  life,  it  follows  that 
there  are  two  incompatible  philosophies 
of  education.  The  first — the  older,  the 
traditional,  the  logical — emphasizes  the 
knowledges  of  the  ages  to  be  learned 
by  the  child  preparatory  to  living  an 
adult  life ;  the  other — the  modern,  the 
psychological,  the  reasonable  —  recog- 
nizes the  child  as  a  person  who  is  now 
living  in  a  changing  world. 

Can  one  follow  this  contrast  and  en- 
deavor to  make  a  specific  application 
of  these  two  philosophies  of  education 
to  the  field  of  handwriting?  What  is 
the  analogy? 

We  have  two  points  of  departure, 
the  first  —  handwriting,  the  subject,  a 
body  of  knowledges  and  skills ;  the  sec- 
ond —  the  child,  who  is  to  learn  the 
use  of  this  nearly  universally  required 
tool. 

By  accepting  the  fact  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world  we  are  driven  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  impracticable  to  store 
up  knowledges  and  skills  for  the  fu- 
ture. Following  closely  upon  this  con- 
clusion is  its  corollary  that  those  who 
have  children  intrusted  to  their  care 
must  prepare  them  to  meet  the  future 
by  helping  them  to  face  present  day 
situations   adequately. 

Let  us  inquire  further  into  the  spe- 
cialized problem  which  confronts  those 
who  must  teach  the  child  to  write,  by 
asking  another  question.     Why  write? 

Writing  is  one  tool  of  individual  ex- 
pression and  one  whose  use  is  generally 
required.  Writing  has  use  only  as  it 
helps  to  fulfill  the  need  for  individual 
expression,  whether  it  is  communica- 
tion, motor  activity,  fanciful  or  orna- 
mental arrangements  or  amusing  and 
satisfying  nonsense  characters. 

Communication,  is  that  phase  of  ex- 
pression which  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  first  needs  of  the  human  race.  It 
has  always  had  a  rightful  place  in  pub- 
lic school  curriculums.  Oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  oral  and  written  Eng- 
lish attest  this  fact. 

Instead  of  slavishly  following  a  day 
by  day  pre-determined  outline  of  les- 
sons which  are  graded  according  to  a 
logical    plan,   the    aim    of    the    modern 


teacher  of  writing  is  to  help  each  in- 
dividual child  to  gain  a  common  me- 
dium of  expression  which  will  insure 
more  permanency  than  the  spoken 
word. 

Does  this  mean  that  children  will  be 
allowed  to  try  the  so-called  "go  as  you 
please"  or  "hunt  and  pick"  method? 
No.  Shall  we  begin  by  teaching  ele- 
ments of  letters,  then  letters  themselves 
and  when  these  are  mastered  build 
words  of  these  known  elements  and 
letters?  Most  emphatically  No  —  no 
more  than  we  would  begin  to  teach 
reading  by  the  alphabet  method. 

What  then  is  modern  procedure  in 
handwriting  teaching? 

Handwriting  —  a  tool  cannot  be 
separated  from  its  use — expression — 
any  more  than  the  hammer  can  be 
ignored  when  driving  a  nail.  It  is  sen- 
sible to  learn  the  use  of  a  tool  by 
using  it  in  practical  situations  and  not 
in  artificially  set  up  situations.  This 
is  our  old  familiar  educational  principle, 
"Learn  a  skill  in  the  way  it  is  to  be 
used." 

"Every  written  lesson  is  a  writing 
lesson"  is  a  brief  creed  which  expresses 
much  in  little. 

One  of  its  meanings  to  the  teacher 
is  that  every  time  a  child  writes  he  is 
emphasizing  either  a  good  or  a  poor 
writing  habit.  This  sounds  a  warning 
to  the  thoughtful  teacher  and  bids  her 
consider  her  teaching  practices,  and 
the  part  she  has  in  the  teaching- 
learning  situation. 

A  successful  teacher  is  constantly 
evaluating  her  work  by  critically  exam- 
ining her  teaching  practices.  She  con- 
siders individual  or  small  group  ap- 
proach vs.  mass  approach.  She  watches 
her  written  assignments  not  only  for 
length  and  amount,  but  also  for  the 
writing  skills  required.  Much  strong 
foundation  work  in  writing  is  destroyed 
by  too  heavy  a  superstructure  of  as- 
signed  application. 

Another  meaning  is  that,  although 
children  learn  more  easily  and  more 
usably  a  skill  whose  use  they  recog- 
nize and  evaluate  as  practical,  a  skill 
is  not  learned  by  observing  its  use 
nor  by  attempting  its  use.  The  skill 
must  be  learned  through  conscious  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  child  with  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  judging  the  re- 
sults  of   his  effort. 

It  means  that  a  child  may  practice 
and  make  progress  in  writing  while 
working  upon  a  totally  different  prob- 
lem such  as  subject  matter  in  any 
regular  written  lesson.  It  also  means 
that  he  must  have  definite  times  which 
are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  par- 
ticular writing  techniques  which  have 
been  found  necessary  in  the  writing 
which  he  has  attempted  or  which  will 
be  necessary  before  he  can  make 
further    progress. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  common  sense 
to  expect  any  child  to  do  his  very  best 


writing  when  wrestling  with  problems 
of  English,  mathematics  or  written 
work  of  any  kind.  His  attention  and 
effort  are  divided  as  they  are  not  di- 
vided when  he  is  copying  a  piece  of 
work.  There  are  certain  points  that 
he  can  keep  in  mind  regarding  his 
regular  written  work,  however,  such  as 
arrangement,  good  or  proper  size,  cor- 
rect posture  and  certain  individual 
points  for  improvement.  But  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  would  think  it  unfair 
if  our  writing  ability  was  always  judged 
upon  our  first  draft  work.  This  state- 
ment must  not  be  taken  as  an  argu- 
ment for  a  double  standard  of  writing 
— one  for  show  and  the  other  for  daily 
use.  It  is  a  plea  for  understanding 
judgment. 

Teachers  must  know  when  to  com- 
mend and  when  to  condemn  a  child's 
writing  result  and  must  be  consciously 
working  to  have  him  lessen  the  differ- 
ence between  what  he  can  do  when 
writing  presents  no  complications  and 
what  he  does  do  when  working  out  a 
problem    in    expression. 

If  writing  is  to  be  taught  as  a  usable 
tool  and  not  as  a  detached  art,  the 
pupil  must  feel  that  he  gains  power  as 
he  uses  the  tool.  It  is  in  subscribing 
to  this  proposition  that  the  progressive 
teacher  justifies  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing and  the  use  of  drill.  By  drill  is 
meant  purposeful,  pointed  individual 
drill  as  opposed  to  a  predetermined  and 
logically  arranged  drills,  or  as  we  some- 
time have  heard  it  called  "abstract 
drill."  Drill  has  a  very  definite  place 
in  all  teaching,  but  predetermined,  ab- 
stract, mass  drill  or  drill  which  is 
planned  to  meet  an  assumed  need  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  effort  and  de- 
structive of  interest  and  progress.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  make  a's  by  waiting  a's 
and  using  a's  far  more  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively than  by  spending  a  large  pro- 
portion of  practice  time  upon  develop- 
mental drills. 

If  a  child  wishes  to  attempt  a  piece 
of  written  work  such  as  writing  his 
name,  telling  a  story  or  relating  his 
experience,  he  should  be  allowed  to  try. 
The  teacher  may  suspect  or  even 
know  that  it  is  far  beyond  his  ability 
but  the  conviction  of  need  for  help  re- 
sults from  the  unsuccessful  attempt. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  teacher  as 
a  teacher  becomes  a  necessity.  This 
is  the  place  for  intelligent  criticism  and 
judging.  She  observes  the  attempt  and 
the  result  and  if  we  listen  to  the  con- 
ference we  shall  hear  something  like 
this — "Well,  Leonard,  what  have  you 
done  ?  Yes,  I  see  it  is  writing.  What 
does  it  say  ?  That  is  what  you  wanted 
to  say,  but  it  doesn't  say  that  to  me. 
I  can't  read  it.     Let  us  see  if  anyone 

here  can  read  it.    Ask  Miss  A 

to  come  and  read  it.  You  did  try  hard 
but  you  don't  know  how  to  write  it 
so  that  other  people  can  read  it,  do 
you?     Shall   I  help  you?     Watch  me. 
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See  me  stand  up  straight  and  see  how 
large  I  can  write  when  I  stand  up. 
People  can't  read  such  small  writing. 
Now  this  says,  'Daddy  bought  me  a 
pair  of  roller  skates.  I  tried  them  on 
and  fell  down.'     That  is  an  interesting 

story.     Ask    Miss   A if    she   can 

read  mine.  Ask  your  brother  from 
third  grade  to  come  and  read  it.  I 
will  write  it  on  a  big  piece  of  paper 
and  you  may  put  your  name  on  the 
back.  This  afternoon  I'll  help  you  to 
begin  to  learn  to  write  it  so  everyone 
will  be  able  to  read  it."  Thus  the 
teacher  while  commending  effort  and 
giving  credit  for  quality  of  content  be- 
gins (1)  to  point  toward  necessary 
technique  (blackboard  posture),  (2)  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  readability  or 
legibility  in  writing  is  necessary,  (3)  to 
stress  the  cooperation  between  writer 
and  reader,  (4)  to  establish  a  standard 
by  showing  him  how  as  well  as  what, 
(5)  to  set  a  definite  time  for  him  to 
receive  help,  and  (6)  to  set  up  a  goal 
which  he  is  expected  to  reach. 

What  happens  in  the  afternoon? 

The  whole  story  (two  sentences)  is 
presented  again  and  now  it  is  time  to 
try  to  write  "Daddy"  or  the  teacher 
may  say,  "I  have  to  write  your  name 
for  you  very  often,  and  I  had  to  write 
it  on  the  back  of  this  paper,  why  don't 
you  start  to  learn  that  first?  Then 
you  can  learn  to  write  your  story  after- 
ward." The  procedure  is  the  same — • 
the  meaningful  content  is  presented  as 
a  whole  and  then  broken  up  into  its 
parts.  To  the  beginner  "Daddy"  is 
hard  and  after  he  discovers  that  his 
effort  is  not  successful  it  may  be  again 
divided  and  he  may  try  D. 

One  successful  teacher  of  writing  in 
first  grade  makes  it  a  practice  to  clip 
to  the  large  sheets  upon  which  she 
writes  for  the  children,  any  successful 
childish  attempt  as  an  evidence  of 
achievement  and  consequent  encour- 
agement. Thus  upon  John's  name  in 
the  name  file  is  often  found  clipped 
a  good  oh.  Although  he  cannot  yet 
make  an  acceptable  J  this  tangible 
record  gives  him  courage  for  renewed 
effort. 

In  early  days  of  school  life  the 
teacher  recognizes  the  value  of  large 
drawings  on  blackboard  and  large 
newsprint  sheets.  Here  may  be  devel- 
oped certain  techniques  and  habits  of 
work  which  contribute  to  the  writing 
process,  such  as — efficient  body  adjust- 
ment at  blackboard;  crayon  holding; 
large  free  forms ;  increased  accuracy 
in  representation  (of  the  fire  truck, 
for  instance)  through  re-directing  ob- 
servations to  the  discovery  that  all 
the  wheels  cannot  be  seen  on  one  side 
or  that  the  body  of  the  truck  is  longer 
than  it  is  high;  repetition  (which  is 
only  one  form  of  drill)  for  improved 
forms,  rounder  wheels,  straighter  sides. 

Even  in  the  kindergarten,  children 
are  surrounded  with  script  experiences 
—  individual  names  written  by  the 
teacher  for  birthday,  address,  commit- 
tee files ;  Helen's  story  written  by  the 
teacher;  the  name  of  Frank's  dog 
written  by  the  teacher;  class  or  group 
letters  written  by  the  teacher;  encour- 
agement to  use  individual  name  slips 
written   by   the   teacher   in   identifying 


drawings,  pieces  of  work,  luncheon, 
pairs  of  rubbers,  etc.,  and  help  for 
those  children  who  evince  ability,  de- 
sire or  need  to  write  their  own  names. 

A  continuation  of  this  type  of  work 
in  early  first  grade  with  increasing 
definiteness  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  is  almost  demanded  by  chil- 
dren coming  from  kindergarten.  The 
teacher  calls  attention  to  files  of  names, 
to  lists  of  committees,  to  records  of 
desirable  individual  achievements  writ- 
ten by  herself,  yet,  constantly  brings 
individuals  to  witness  how  it  is  done 
and  sets  apart  a  time  for  children  to 
attempt  to  do  their  own  writing.  This 
is  all  teaching,  for  the  forward  looking 
teacher  of  the  individual  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning  and  makes  every 
situation  contribute  to  growth.  She 
may  disappointedly  remark,  "I  did 
hope  Angelo  would  be  able  to  write 
his  name  on  the  committee  chart  this 
week  but  I  have  to  do  it  for  him  even 
yet,"  but  follows  this  quickly  by  the 
assignment, — "In  the  pre-school  period 
you  and  I  will  work  on  the  g,  Angelo, 
so  that  you  can  put  yours  up  over 
mine."  The  procedure  is  according  to 
the  principle — "From  the  whole  to  its 
parts"  for  Angelo  after  recognizing  his 
name  in  its  entirety  learns  the  letters 
one  by  one,  or  two  by  two  if  able  to 
go  at  the  latter  rate  in  a  practice  period 
with  teacher  demonstration,  guidance 
and  supervision. 

We  have  talked  of  early  beginnings 
in  writing,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
place  where  individuals  and  their  needs 
must  be  recognized. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  chil- 
dren grow  in  variety  of  experiences, 
in  ability  to  express  themselves  and  in 
skill  of  execution. 

The  difficulty  of  the  individual  must 
be  seen,  recognized,  and  the  proper 
remedial  measure  offered,  with  stress 
laid  upon  the  follow-up  process  such 
as  —  repetition  in  demonstration,  ex- 
planation and  encouragement  as  well 
as  repetition  in  the  actual  practice. 

Mere  repetition  of  a  copy  from  a 
writing  text-book  has  little  if  any  prac- 
tical value.  An  insignificant  amount 
of  thought  is  required  in  such  activity, 
and  after  all,  teachers  of  handwriting 
must  make  their  contribution  to  the 
development  of  a  thinking  person 
whose  thinking  results  in  right  action. 

How  then  shall  copies  be  used? — as 
reference  material  for  individual  and 
group  consultation,  as  corrective  ma- 
terial, as  a  standard,  as  an  ideal  and 
as  the  ultimate  authority  upon  dis- 
puted questions. 

If  a  child  writes  too  small  —  the 
accepted  size  is  shown  in  the  text 
book;  if  he  makes  abrupt  final  strokes 
the  reference  book  is  a  silent  teacher; 
if  he  jumps  from  one  word  to  the  next, 
leaving  too  much  space  between  words, 
prove  this  point  by  the  text  book. 

When  writing  from  the  text  book  or 
in  observing  any  piece  of  written  work 
it  frequently  happens  that  only  one 
major  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the 
material  proposed.  Shall  it  all  be  writ- 
ten over  and  over  in  order  to  correct 
this   one   difficulty?      Is   it   satisfactory 


to  be  reprimanded  as  a  group  for  the 
wrong  doing  of  one  known  person  ? 

It  is  time  to  break  away  from  this 
traditional  practice  and  to  show  chil- 
dren a  better  way — (Regular  written 
work  discloses  needs  far  more  plainly 
than  copying  from  a  text.) 

1.  Discover  the  weakness  by  critically 
observing  the  whole  attempt.  This 
is   conviction. 

2.  Make  the  discovery  very  specific  by 
finding  the  exact  trouble — phase  of 
appearance  of  the  page,  part  of  a 
letter  form.     This  is  diagnosis. 

3.  Decide — Where  did  I  make  my  first 
mistake? — wrong  stroke,  too  brief 
a  study  of  the  model,  poor  physical 
adjustment.     This  is  cause  of  error. 

4.  What  will  correct  this  error?  This 
is  remedial  measure. 

5.  Stop  doing  the  incorrect  way.  Be- 
gin to  do  the  correct  way.  This 
is   corrective  procedure. 

6.  Be  thoughtful  in  subsequent  writ- 
ing and  use  the  corrected  habit. 
This  is  purposeful  practice. 

No  amount  of  teacher  example,  tell- 
ing or  exhorting  will  bring  about  the 
ideal  situation  for  learning.  There 
must  be  cooperation  and  the  surest 
way  to  stimulate  cooperation  is  to 
recognize  the  child's  needs  (as  well  as 
desires)  and  to  admit  in  thought,  word 
and  action  that  he  has  as  much  busi- 
ness to  help  meet  this  need  as  the 
teacher.  In  other  words,  planning  to- 
gether or  as  it  is  called  in  our  educa- 
tional "patter"  participation  is  the  first 
step  toward  satisfaction  and  achieve- 
ment. 

The  child  who  knows  where  he  is 
going  and  how  to  get  there  has  a 
greater  chance  of  reaching  his  goal 
than  one  who  is  only  informed  that 
he  is  going   somewhere. 

The  following  is  an  informal,  narra- 
tive report  of  a  visit  to  a  sixth  grade 
class.  Every  child  is  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. The  supervisor  asked  if  there 
was  any  news.  Sam  said,  "Do  you  want 
to  know  how  many  sixth  grade  writers 
we  have?"  "Of  course."  He  motioned 
for  them  to  stand  and  twenty-five  out 
of  thirty-six  rose.  "How  did  you  find 
out?"  Philomena  described  the  method. 

"Miss  M wrote  a  letter  on  the 

blackboard  to  try  us  out  and  we  all 
copied  it.  Then  she  put  up  the  sixth 
grade  measuring  scale  and  there  was 
the  letter.   We  took  our  papers  up  just 

a  few  at  a  time  and  Miss  M 

helped  us  measure.  Some  are  in  group 
one  and  some  are  in  group  two." 
Emilio  said,  "Don't  ask  how  many  are 
in  group  three?"  "Well,"  said  the 
supervisor,  "What  is  left  for  the  chil- 
dren in  group  one?"  (This  group  of 
writers  are  advanced  sixth  grade). 
Concetta  contributed  this,  "They  are 
only  in  group  one  for  copying  and  there 
are  only  eight  in  group  one.  We  must 
have  more  people  in  group  one  and 
they  must  work  to  be  in  group  one  in 
their  written  lessons."  There  was 
much  more  to  the  conversation,  includ- 
ing illustration  by  papers  and  demon- 
strations on  the  blackboard  when  lan- 
guage failed,  but  the  teacher  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  It  was  a  "Children's 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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...PROGRAM... 
Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Convention 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

The  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago 
Dec.  28,  29,  30 


H- 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28 
Registration— 2  :00  to  4:00   P.   M. 

Third   Floor   Corridor 
Federation  Reception— 8  :00  P.  M. 
North    Ball    Room 
Informal  Reception— In   charge  of  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Henry  Holm   and   ladies 
of  Local  Committee. 
Dancing. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

Registration— 9  :00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M. 

Third  Floor   Corridor 

Meeting— 9:30   A.    M. 
North   Ball   Room 

Preliminary  Music  by  First  Prize  Win- 
ner, Chicago  High  School  Band. 

Invocation. 

The   Star   Spangled   Banner. 

Introduction  of  Mayor  Cermak  by 
Paul   Moser,   Local   Chairman. 

Address  of  Welcome  —  Mayor  Anton 
J.   Cermak,   Chicago. 

Response — Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Presi- 
dent, Director  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation,  Cincinnati. 

"They  That  Can,  Do ;  They  That  Can't 
Do,  Teach"— Dr.  Rees  Edgar  Tul- 
loss,  Pres.,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,   O. 

Business   and  Announcements. 

Luncheon— 12:15    to    1:30   P.    M. 
Grand   Ball   Room 
Presiding — J.     Murray     Hill.     Bowling 
Green,   Ky.,    Business    University. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

Registration— 9  :00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M. 

Third  Floor  Corridor 

Meeting— 9:30   A.    M. 
North    Ball   Room 

Preliminary    Music. 

Community  Singing  under  direction  of 
George  E.  McClellan,  Pres.,  Little- 
ford  School,   Cincinnati. 

■"Education  for  Democracy"  —  Rabbi 
Abba  H.  Silver,  The  Temple,  Cleve- 
land. 

Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 


Banquet— 6:30    P.    M. 

Grand   Ball   Room 

Toastmaster — Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Pres. 

Introduction  of  Guests. 

"Teacher    Inspiration" — Dr.    Calvin    C. 
Althouse,   Philadelphia. 

Vocal  Selections — Hugh   C.  Dickerson, 
Chicago. 

Guest   of   Honor — Dr.   John    R.   Gregg. 
Awarding  of   100%   Certificates. 
Distribution   of   Exhibitors'   Prizes. 


IRVING  R.  GARBUTT, 
President    N.    C.    T.    F. 

Inauguration  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Dancing. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPT. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

1:30  to  3:00  P.  M.— North   Ball  Room 

Chairman — B.  S.  Frost,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Detroit. 

"How  Can  Industry  and  Commercial 
Education  Give  an  Ideal  Training 
for  Citizenship?"  Miss  Grace  Dar- 
rah,  Woodward  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. 


The  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Program  —  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Zelliot,  University  of 
Denver,  Denver. 

"The  Degree  of  Attainment  Essential 
for  Commercial  Subjects,  Illus- 
trated by  Typewriting,  Stenogra- 
phy, English,  Spelling  and  Judg- 
ment", Dr.  L.  J.  O'Rourke,  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  Research,  Lmited 
States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

1  :30  to  3  :00  P.  M.— North  Ball  Room 

Chairman — B.  S'.  Frost,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit. 

"The  Development  of  Character  in  the 
Class  Room" — Miss  Maxwell  Mun- 
roe,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit. 

"The  Upgrading  Trend  in  Commercial 
Education"  —  William  L.  Moore, 
Prin.  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

"A  Program  for  Developing  Placement 
Service  for  Commercial  Graduates" 
— J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Pres.,  Arm- 
strong College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Berkeley,  Calif. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DEPT. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

1:30  to  3:00  P.  M—  North  Assembly 
Room 

Chairman — W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  School  of  Commerce. 

"Business  Science — General  and  Spe- 
cific"— N.  B.  Curtis,  Westinghouse 
High   School,   Pittsburgh. 

Discussion. 

"Methods  That  Should  Be  Used  by 
Private  Schools  in  Determining 
Grades" — Mrs.  Jewell  Spinks,  Ty- 
ler, Tex.,  Commercial   College. 

Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER   30 

1  :30  to  3  :00  P.  M.— North  Assembly 
Room 

Chairman — W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,   School  of  Commerce. 

"How  May  Private  School  Teachers 
Improve  Themselves  and  Increase 
Their  Worth  to  the  School?"  J. 
Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Business   Univ. 

Discussion. 

Demonstration  Class  in  Shorthand 
(with  pupils),  Miss  Harriet 
Schwenker,  University  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPE- 
WRITING ROUND  TABLE 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

3  :30  to  5  :00  P.  M.— North  Ball  Room 

Chairman — Leslie  J.  Whale,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Shorthand 
(with  pupils),  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin, 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit. 

"Typewriting,  A  Subject  to  be  Taught" 
— Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Athens. 

"The  Trend  of  Measuring  Effective- 
ness in  Shorthand  Transcription" — 
Mr.  E.  W.  Harrison,  John  Hay 
High    School,   Cleveland. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

3:30  to  5:00  P.  M.— North  Ball  Room 
Chairman— Leslie    J.    Whale,    High 

School  of  Commerce,  Detroit. 
I.  Demonstration  Lesson  in  Type- 
writing— Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens, 
Supervisor  of  Typewriting,  Chicago. 
(Several  teachers  and  students  will 
participate). 
II.  Symposium  on  Shorthand  Tran- 
scription—  Discussion  leader:  Mr. 
J.  0.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Com- 
mercial Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

(a)  My  Method  of  Teaching 
Transcription  —  Miss  Hester 
C.  Wood,  Peru,  Ind.,  Senior 
High   School. 

(b)  My  Method  of  Teaching 
Transcription  —  Mr.  R.  F. 
Webb,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,   Pa. 

(c)  An  Analytical  Study  to  the 
Development  of  Transcription 
Skill  —  Miss   Anne   S  i  m  a, 

Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.,  High  School. 
Discussion. 
Election  of  Officers. 

BUSINESS  ROUND  TABLE 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER   29 

3:30  to  5:00  P.  M.— North  Assembly 
Room 

C  h  a  i  r  m  a  n — Paul  A.  Carlson,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

"A  New  Attitude  in  the  Teaching  of 
Commercial  Law"  —  H.  I.  Good, 
Hutchison   High    School,    Buffalo. 


"Wisconsin  Surveys  Commercial  Edu- 
cation"—T.  T.  Goff,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

"My  Most  Disturbing  Class-Room 
Problems"  —  (Suggested  remedies 
through  free  for  all  discussion)  — 
(Questions  or  statement  of  prob- 
lem to  be  deposited  with  chairman 
as  early  as  possible). 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

3:30  to   5:00   P.    M.— North    Assembly 

Room 
"Vocational  Guidance  with  High  School 

Commercial   Clubs" — R.   J.   Burton, 

Wausau.  Wis.,  High  School. 
"A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Single  and 

Double     Class     Periods"  —  E.     L. 

Cooper,    State    Teachers    College, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
"My     Most     Disturbing     Class-Room 

Problems" — (Continued    from    the 

first   session). 
Election   of  Officers. 


Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  1 
srsity  of  Chicago,  will  give  a  talk 
enmanship  on  Wednesday,  Decembe 


of   the   Uni- 
talk  on 


penmanship 

COLLEGE  INSTRUCTORS' 
ROUND  TABLE 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

3:30  to  5:00  P.  M— Room  2 

Chairman— J.  D.  Delp,  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

"The  Function  of  Shorthand  in  the 
National  Planning  of  Business  Edu- 
cation" —  Miss  Ann  Brewington, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Discussion  —  Sheperd  Young,  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  College,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

"National  Planning  of  Business  Educa- 
cation"  —  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Discussion  —  E.  G.  Blackstone,  The 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

Chairman — J.  D.   Delp,   Missouri   State 

Teachers  College,   Springfield,  Mo. 
"Training  of  a  Business  Correspondent" 

— Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  University 

of   Illinois,   Urbana,   111. 
Discussion — P.  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers 

College,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


"Problems   in   Initiating  a   Commercial 

Teacher  Training  Program" — D.  D. 

Lessenberry,     The     University     of 

Pittsburgh. 
Discussion  —  Arthur   Williams,    Illinois 

State    Normal   University,   Normal, 

111. 
Discussion. 
Election  of  Officers. 


STENOTYPE  ROUND  TABLE 

TUESDAY,  DCEMBER  29 

3:30  to  5:00  P.  M.— Room   1 

Chairman — Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball 
State  Teachers'  College,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Demonstration  Lessons  :  "Presentation 
of  a  Lesson  in  Stenotypy  Theory" 
— M  iss  Josephine  Wiggins, 
Wheaton,  111.,  Community  High 
School. 

"Presentation  of  a  Lesson  in  Steno- 
typy Speed" — (With  a  class  of  pu- 
pils)—Miss  Margaret  Martin, 
Moser  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion. 

"Getting  Results  in  the  Stenotypy 
Class-room" — M  iss  Bessie  C. 
Hutchison,  The  Business  Institute, 
Detroit,   Mich. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 

3:30  to  5:00  P.   M.— Room   1 

Presiding— D.  D.  Miller,  Miller  School 
of  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

General  Topic— Most  Effective  Method 
of  "Selling"  Prospective  Students 
and  Employers  on  Stenotypy. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 


PENMANSHIP  ROUND  TABLE 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

3  :30  to  5  :00  P.  M.— Room  5 

Chairman— Virgil  C.  Graham,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

"The  Organization  of  Handwriting  In- 
struction Throughout  a  School 
System"— Miss  Bertha  A.  Connor, 
Director  of  Handwriting,  Boston. 
(Miss  Connor  will  exhibit  original 
handwriting  covering  a  period  of 
about  300  years.) 

"Some  Common  Problems  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Handwriting" — J.  A.  Savage, 
Superviso  rof  Handwriting,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER   30 

3:30  to  5:00  P.  M.— Room  5 

Chairman — Virgil  C.  Graham,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

"Recent  Progress  and  Developments  in 
the  Field  of  Handwriting"  —  Dr. 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Class  Room  Demonstration  in  Penman- 
ship (using  Chicago  High  School 
pupils)  — A.  M.  Wonnell,  Asst. 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 
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N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  HANDWRITING 
CONTEST 

There  was  much  interest  shown  in 
the  handwriting  contest  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Teachers  and  Supervisors  in  1930. 
No  doubt,  hundreds  of  teachers  were 
greatly  benefited  by  the  extra  practic- 
ing they  did,  to  say  nothing  of  the  en- 
thusiasm to  which  the  children  were 
exposed  as  a  result  of  this  added  in- 
terest. 

It  is,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to 
conduct  a  similar  contest  this  year  and 
tints  continue  the  good  work.  The  con- 
test will  be  open  only  to  teachers  who 
are  actually   teaching  handwriting  and 


who  are  members  of  the  Association. 
If  you  are  not  a  member,  join  now  so 
you  may  receive  the  regular  contest 
blank  a  little  later.  These  blanks  will 
contain  full  information  of  the  contest 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  teacher  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  in  plenty  of 
time  to  allow  for  intensive  practice  on 
the  material  to  be  written. 

Awards  will  be  granted  to  the  three 
best  writers  and  their  papers  will  be 
shown  at  the  regular  exhibit  of  the  As- 
sociation at  Rochester  in  April. 

Start  to  practice  now  by  getting  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  your  old  pen  so 
that  by  the  time  you  receive  the  con- 
i   erial,  you  will  be  in  good  trim. 


Look    for    further   information   in    The 
Educator. 

CONTEST  COMMITTEE, 
A.  M.  HINDS,  Chairman. 


Penmanship  by  Mail 


are    the    best 


and     dashy 


*iticisms. 

Folder  on  re- 
quest. Send  10 
cents  lor 
specimen  (No 
stamps,  please). 
One  penman 
ess    writer 

Toronto,    Ont. 
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This  beautiful  letter  was 


eived  from  O.   E.   Hovis,  an  engrosser    in   the  Massachusetts   Mutual  I^ife  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,   Mass, 
Mr.  Hovis  is  a  very  skilled  engrosser. 


ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 

Bv  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 


'We  give  this  month  some  dashy  ornamental  penmanship,  especially  adapted  tor  advertising  purposes.  This  style  is 
spectacular  and  requires  very  little  time-  It  is  a  style  which  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  in  advertising  by  some 
of  the  leading  business  colleges.  The  big.  bold  strokes  are  very  attractive  and  beautiful  and,  of  course,  cover  much 
space.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  people  like  to  see.  I  Irnamei  I  il  penmanship  is  valuable  in  some  positions  for  advertising 
purposes.  To  prove  this  write  a  sales  letter  to  someone  and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope  beautifully  addressed  in  ornamental 
penmanship.     It   will  get   the   attention. 
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Mr.  E.  R  Wood.  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  spends  a  week  before  Christmas  on  plain,  rapid  lettering. 
At    that    time   of    the    year,    many    packages   are   mailed   and    lettering  such  as  shown  above   is  an  excellent   style  to  use. 

The  last  week  or  so  of  school,  when  the  regular  work  has  been  completed  and  time  drags  heavily,  they  find  it  profitable 
to  spend  some  time  on  lettering.  The  above  was  lettered  by  a  sixth  grade  pupil.  While  this  lettering  does  not  compare  in  speed 
to  the  fluent,  cursive  writing  done  by  Mr.  Wood's  sixth  grade  pupils,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  legible.  Mr.  Wood  be- 
lieves  every   pupil    should   at    some   time   or  other  be   taught   to  do   plain    lettering. 
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Real    Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY   OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER   PUBLISHING  CO, 

Taylorville,    III. 


I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small  cost,  easy  lessons, 
during  your  spare  time.  Write 
for  my  book,  "How  To  Be- 
An  Expert  Penman/' 
FREE!  It  contains  specimens 
and  tells  how  others  became 
expert  writers  by  the  Tevis 
Method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today  1 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  2S-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


The  American  Penman 

America! 't    Handxeriting    Magvztn* 
Devoted    to    Penmanship    and 
Commercial    Education 
Contains     Lessons    in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 
ACCOUNTING 
ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 
LETTERING 
ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES     ON      THE     TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies   sent   on   request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass- 


LESSON    No.    14 

Words  again  are  presented  to  give  you  a  review  on  upper  and  lower  loops  and  other  letters  you  have  practiced  on. 
You  will  find  the  letter  "s"  one  which  is  repeated  many  times  in  this  lesson.  It  should  be  given  special  attention. 
Curve  your  upward  stroke  raising  your  pen  at  the  top.  Make  the  shade  and  while  making  it  think  of  a  circle.  Bring 
the  dot  up  around  the  up  stroke  gracefully.  The  suggestion  of  a  shade  at  the  top  of  a  letter  may  be  put  on  last  and 
should  not  be  very  large.  See  that  the  "s"  shade  appears  as  long  as  the  shades  in  other  short  letters.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  get  this  shade  bunchy  and  awkward- 
Nothing  worthwhile  is  acquired  without  considerable  effort.  We  hope  you  are  enjoying  your  practice  for  unless 
you  do  enjoy  it  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  you. 
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EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialist   for    Engraving   Purposes 
'.   O.   Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
rations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
vorks  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
eaders,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment    only. 


LESSONS   IN   PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton.    New    Jersey,    U.    S.   A 


PENMEN 

Write    for    free    descriptive    circulars    de- 
ribing  my  new  line  of  Scrapbooks,  B.  E. 

Kodak  Books,  and  the  new  "B.  E. 

crapbook".     One   dozen   cards,   10c. 

len   of   lettering   in   color,   25c. 


Binder 
J. 


H.  BACHTENKIRCHER 

Lafayette,   Ind. 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,   406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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September  1921  to  Jt 
September  1926  to  Ti 
September  1927  to  ji 
September  1928  to  Ji 
September  1929  to  Ji 
September  1930  to  Ji 
Send  your  remittance  today  if  you  wish 
lo  get   one  of  these   few   sets.      Price   $1.25. 
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512  N.   Park   St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Catalog    and    Samples    on    Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas— 

-iginal    specimens    of    Brush    and    Penwork 

for    sale— Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


Questioned  Documents 

of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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Some  Qualities  of  a  Good  Penmanship  Teacher  j 

By   RALPH   F.   MARSHALL,    Supervisor   of   Handwriting, 

Altoona,  Pa.  I 


Every  teacher  has  some  good  points. 
Many  always  possess  more  good  quali- 
ties than  others.  The  beginning  teach- 
er will  be  able  to  pick  up  many  of  the 
knacks  of  handwriting  from  day  to  day 
if  she  puts  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work.  The  experienced  teacher 
should  always  be  able  to  handle  her 
class  more  efficiently  than  the  beginner. 

The  experienced  teacher  who  desires 
to  be  a  progressive  leader  in  her  work 
is  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  latest 
methods  and  devices  in  writing. 

1. — A  good  penmanship  Teacher  pos- 
sesses many  qualities !  She  will 
be  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  will 
have  control  of  her  class  at  all 
times. 

2. — She  will  be  enthusiastic  and  will 
instill  in  her  class  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

3. — She  will  keep  her  class  interested 
through  the  various  methods  and 
devices. 

4. — She  will  secure  a  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate  in   Handwriting. 

S. — She  will  not  concentrate  on  letter 
form  only,  but  will  build  up  rate, 
quality,  arrangement  of  material, 
alignment  and  many  other  worth 
while  points. 

6. — She  will  be  a  good  blackboard 
demonstrator. 

7. — Will  cooperate  with  departmental 
teachers  who  teach  the  allied  sub- 
jects where  writing  is  required. 

8. — She  will  place  a  great  amount  of 
emphasis  upon  Posture  when  pu- 
pils do  any  writing. 


9. — She  will  be  alert  and  active  so  as 
to  use  every  minute  of  time  allott- 
ed to  writing  in  the  daily  schedule. 

Id. — The  good  teacher  will  conduct 
contests  in  her  class  as  well  as  be- 
tween other  classes  in  her  building. 

11. — She  will  always  welcome  the  Pen- 
manship Supervisor  at  all  times, 
and  will  accept  his  suggestions  as 
instructive  rather  than  destructive. 

12. — The  good  teacher  will  never  have 
the  attitude  that  she  knows  every- 
thing, and  nothing  remains  to  be 
learned. 

1.3. — She  will  accept  no  careless  work 
in  other  subjects. 

14. — A  good  teacher  will  not  neglect  the 
left-handed   pupils. 

15. — She  will  practice  only  what  she 
preaches.  While  writing  at  her 
desk  in  front  of  her  class  she  will 
assume  a  good  position  and  will  use 
a  good  movement. 

16. — The  A-l  teacher  will  have  a  neat 
and  well  arranged  schedule  sheet 
on  her  door.  She  will  use  the 
same  letter  forms  as  are  used  in 
the  writing  class- 

17. — A  good  writing  teacher  will  be  in- 
terested in  working  out  correlation 
projects  with  other  subjects. 

18. — She  will  use  a  scale  and  will  get 
the  pupils  interested  in  judging 
their  own  quality. 

19. — She  will  clip  specimens  from  a 
penmanship  magazine  and  post  on 
a  bulletin  board  as  an  incentive  for 
better  work. 

20. — She  will  discuss  the  value  of  hand- 
writing to  her  class. 


A  RECOMMENDATION 

\  teacher  who  has  been  using  his 
own  system  of  shorthand  says  of  the 
Conner  system — "I  will  suggest  its 
purchase  to  all  those  who  are  to  do 
comparative  investigation  in  short- 
hand." Here  is  a  philosophy  of  short- 
hand; here  is  the  science  of  phonetics 
translated  harmoniously  into  a  method 
Df  writing  which  commands  with 
facility  the  English  language — repre- 
senting the  generality  of  words  in  full 
and  with  a  combined  brevity  and  legi- 
bility above  other  systems.  For  the 
textbook  apply  to  C.  C.  CONNER, 
EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 


CINCINNATI      PENMANSHIP 
TEACHER  DIES 

Mrs.  Ruth  Donnell  Bagel,  one  of  the 
special  teachers  of  handwriting  in  the 
Cincinnati  Schools,  died  on  Sept.  27, 
1931.  Mrs.  Bagel  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  members  of  the  handwriting  de- 
partment, and  by  a  host  of  friends  in 
the  schools  in  which  she  taught. 

Miss  Josephine  Snyder,  formerly  a 
teacher  of  Slippery  Rock  State  Normal 
School,  Pa.,  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Bagel 
in  Cincinnati.  Both  attended  The 
Zanerian   College  of   Penmanship. 


Speci; 

Writing  Course  by 

only    $5.00.      Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,     Okla. 
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Miss  Iris  Brown  of  Roundup,   Mont.,  who  wrote  the  above  is  a  teacher   taking  correspondence   work    in   handwriting   to  improve   her 
penmanship   teaching.     It    would  be   a   pleasure  if  all    teachers   wrote   an  easy    flowing   hand   like   the   above. 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING      J 


By  E.  L.   BROWN, 

Rockland,  Maine 


COVER  DESIGN 

(See  Cover   Page.) 


Students  in  pen  drawing  will,  we  feel 
sure,  find  something  of  particular  in- 
terest in  this  design.  First,  a  cover 
design  must  be  attractive  ;  its  lettering 
easily  read ;  its  symbols  and  decorative 
features  should  have  some  significance. 
In  planning  the  cover  for  the  December 
Educator  the  season  is  suggested  by 
the  icy  effect  of  the  letters  and  the 
holly  leaves  and  berries.  The  lamp  of 
knowledge  and  book  suggest  education  ; 
the  head  of  Minerva,  wisdom:  and  the 
palette  suggests  are  in  general.  A 
rough  sketch  should  be  the  first  step, 
and  it  should  be  made  on  a  sheet  other 
than  that  for  the  pen  work.  Much 
correcting  will  be  necessary  before 
proper  proportions  of  the  different 
parts  and  accurate  drawing  are  at- 
tained. When  a  satisfactory  drawing 
is  made,  cover  back  of  sketch  with 
pencil  smut,  then  tack  the  sheet  over 
the  cardboard  and  trace  the  design. 
Next  spend  considerable  time  in  refin- 
ing the  drawing  before  the  pen  and  ink 
work  is  attempted.  Size  of  original 
design    about    11    x    15!-j    inches.      India 
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ink  is  best  for  this  class  of  work  (we 
use  Zanerian  Ink)  and  the  lines  must 
be  intensely  black  for  best  results  in 
zinc  etching.  Soft  delicate  tones  are 
obtained  by  diluting  India  ink  with 
water  for  reproduction  by  the  half- 
half-tone  process,  or  for  engrossed 
resolutions.  That  famous  penman  of 
the  old  school,  A.  R.  Dunton,  produced 
pen  work  that  rivalled  steel  engraving 
by  using  diluted  ink  and  crow-quill 
pens. 

Add  the  darkest  tones  first  as  a  key 
to  all  other  values.  Use  a  No.  3  broad 
pen  and  make  all  lines  vertically  leav- 
ing the  background  of  the  words  "'The 
Educator"  sparkling  with  bits  of  the 
white  cardboard  showing,  also  pre- 
serve the  effect  of  coldness  by  suggest- 
ing icicles  hanging  on  the  letters.  If 
you  lose  the  desired  effect  of  ice  in 
certain  places  correct  the  defect  by 
using  Chinese  white.  A  little  care  will 
preclude  the  necessity  of  using  Chinese 
white,  however. 

Study  the  color  values  of  the  holly 
very  critically,  and  the  quality  of  lines 
used  for  the  different  tones.  The  head 
ot  Minerva  and  the  background  are  in- 
teresting in  effect-  A  fine  pen  must  be 
used  for  lighter  tones,  and  a  coarser 
one  for  shadows.  Aim  for  vibration 
ot  color  by  varying  direction  and  thick- 
ness of  lines,  and  proper  blending  of 
tones.  The  ability  to  make  a  well-bal- 
anced design  is  the  result  of  continued 
study  and  practice. 

Write  us  about  your  problems  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
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ENGROSSER   WANTED 

With     experience     in     Lettering    and     Script. 
Send    samples    and    Character    References. 

J.  F.  Harir.g  &  Son,  Engrossing  Studio 
15   Park  Row  New  York,   N.   Y. 


KELLER'S  TRIANGLE  GRIPE  PEN- 
HOLDERS and  other  styles.  Write  for 
photo   and   prices. 

J.    C.    KELLER 
1107  S.   Commercial    St.  Salem,    Ore. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars,  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

p.  w.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 
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By  H.  E.  Wygal 
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THE  CHILD  AND  HANDWRITING 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
Hour".  The  fact  that  they  made  con- 
tributions, displayed  individual  and 
community  interests  and  satisfactions 
proved  that  this  was  no  unusual  pro- 
cedure. 

There  are  many  familiar  terms  and 
expressions  used  by  writing  teachers 
that  seem  to  lose  their  meaning  as  they 
become  trite  —  motivation,  remedial 
measures,  carry-over,  follow-up,  de- 
vices, applied  writing,  special  teachers, 
projects,  program  time,  awards,  re- 
wards, etc.  Instead  of  motivations  we 
have  writing  situations  too  numerous 
to  mention,  etc.  But  the  term  practice 
is  not  out  of  date.  It  has  often  changed 
in  type  and  if  it  has  changed  in  type 
from  perfunctory  to  purposeful  it  may 
decrease  in  amount  and  still  show 
more   fruitful   results. 

Now  there  is  a  new  term — "Unit  of 
Work."  It  seems  to  have  more  rea- 
son for  being  than  most  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Why?  Because  in  a  Unit  of 
Work  the  individual  child  has  a  place. 
Because  there  is  unification  instead  of 
division  of  subject  matter.  Because 
there  is  cooperation  and  dependence, 
one  upon  another,  even  in  independent 
action.  Because  there  is  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  for  the  individual 
when  he  can  have  a  chance  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  the  group. 

A  Unit  of  Work  is  not  a  mechanical 
device.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  de- 
tailed planning  far  in  advance,  but  it 
does  lend  itself  to  detailed  planning.  It 
does  require  a  clear  understanding  of 
expected  outcomes  and  a  wise  use  of 
unexpected  situations.  It  does  demand 
a  flexible  mind  but  not  a  vacillating 
mind. 

Units  of  Work  do  not  always  offer 
.sufficient  opportunity  for  gaining  de- 
sired knowledges,  skills,  or  habits  of 
work.  When  this  is  discovered  the 
thorough,  attentive  teach  provides 
extra  opportunities  and  periods  for 
acquiring  necessary  information.  If 
a  Unit  of  Work  stimulates  read- 
ing and  the  acquisition  of  factual 
information  it  may  be  glaringly  weak 
in  opportunities  for  written  expression. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of 
development  in  writing  skill  on  this  ac- 
count. Situations  for  writing,  teaching 
and  practice  must  be  afforded  by  pre- 
senting varied,  intrinsically  interesting, 
and  necessary  experiences,  in  addition 
to  those  involved  in  the  Unit  of  Work. 

This  discussion  has  aimed  to  em- 
phasize the  individual  approach  in  the 
teaching  of  handwriting.  It  has  left 
untouched,  however,  the  vast  fields  of 
individual  records  and  assignments  so 
necessary  to  be  considered  when  we 
are  contemplating  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child  instead  of  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  subject. 

:  Two    other    articles    are    being  f 

|  prepared  for  THE  EDUCATOR  I 

E  by  Miss  Benbow  on  "Supervision  i 

i  of   Handwriting   in   the   Public  | 

i  Schools." 


A  NEW  COURSE  OF  LESSONS   IN 
SHOW  CARD  WRITING 


MAXWELL  L.  HELLER 

Maxwell  L.  Heller,  of  the  Seward 
Park  High  School,  New  York  City,  has 
prepared  a  series  of  five  lessons  on 
"Make  Your  Own  Show  Cards"  for  The 
Educator. 

Mr.  Heller  is  the  author  of  "The  New 
Standard  Letterer  and  Show  Card 
Writer"  and  "How  To  Letter".  He  has 
had  twenty  years  of  actual  practice 
and  teaching  of  the  art.  He  is  a  teacher 
and  letterer  of  rare  ability,  explicite  in 
detail,  and  illustrates  and  explains 
every  step  thoroughly.  His  lessons  are 
presented  with  the  idea  of  showing 
how  to  do  it. 

All  who  desire  to  learn  to  letter  show 
cards  should  follow  this  course  of  les- 
sons. Show  card  writing  is  a  good 
profession  and  as  a  side  line  will  add 
manv  dollars  to  vour  income. 


GA.  Oucccssfull  C'cachcr 
Leh.nows  her  subject; 
2.c'S  at"  home  in  her  classroom. 
A  C's  noar  in  appearance,   encracf  ic, 
irioustrious  drib  phvsically  fir. 

4.  chnows  her  pupils  ant>  inspires 
them  to  do  their  best. 

5.  c's  kino  hut  firm  in  her  directions. 

S.cKcr  work,  is  -well  planned  but 
atorcsiaht  and  vision  tell  b,cr 
when  she  may  make  a  dctoitr. 

7.  cHer  initiative  ant'  knowledge, 
make    classes   intcrcstinci. 

5.  cKas  a  sense  of    humor. 

.i.cHas   imagination. 

IO.cH.cr  room  is  orderly,  attractive., 
well  ventilated  an5  creates  a 
working,  atmosphere. 

II. cKeeps  tools  c-ixi  tor  use-  noi 
hidden  in  closets. 

12.  chains  the  respect  and  admiration 
of    her  administrators. 


The  above  "Points  of  a  Successful  Teacher" 
were  written  by  Miss  Ethel  Kesterton.  They 
were  taken  from  the  daily  experiences  in  the 
Champaign,  Illinois,  Public  Schools,  where  she 
supervises   the  handwriting. 

Stephen  A.  Ziller,  Columbus,  Ohio,  lettered 
these  points  in  his  exquisite   style  of  lettering. 
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This  specimen  was  prepared  by  Harry  Kubesh,  and  the  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by 
F.  A.  Krupp  of  the  Interstate  Bus.  Coll.,  Fargo,  N.  D.  Mr.  Kubesh  is  a  former 
student  of  Mr.  Krupp.  In  sending  the  cut  to  us  Mr.  Krupp  writes,  "Harry  is  teach- 
ing school  at  Glasgow,  Mont.  He  informs  me  that  when  he  attends  teachers'  con- 
ventions, he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  demonstrate  penmanship  at  the  blackboard 
which  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  value  of  being  able  to  write  not  only 
business  writing  but]  ornamental  writing,  lettering,  etc." 

In  fact,  I  know  that  because  of  his  writing  he  has  been  able  to  secure  teaching 
positions  where  others  who  lack  that  ability  are   numbered  with   the  unemployed. 
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Written  by  Parker  Za 


sprinted  from;  yljar Sin's  <^C-^ 


The   sixth 
script    combine 


of  letterheads  from    the   F.    W.  Martin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
in    making    attractive    letterheads.      Penmen    should    try^o    sell 


al    Bu 


young 


E.  M.  Coulter,  President  of  the  Roanoke  Nati( 
Roanoke,  Va.,  is  sending  out  some  very  attractive 
It  is   especially   attractive   in   the   way   he   signs   hi: 

The  letters  are  full  of  practical  advice 
takes  a  very  optimistic  view  of  present 
and  women  to  prepare  now  so  that  wh 
they  may  be  ready  for  them.  This  is 
school  to  preach. 

The  signature  on  Mr.   Coulter's  letter  is  written  with  ; 
ink.     In  reproducing  it,  it  was  necessary  for  the  engrave: 
which  naturally  makes  the  reproduction  a  little  heavier  than  th 
signature. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Coulter  upon  his  skill  and  practical  lette 


the 


College, 
3e  days, 
letters. 


I  urges  young  men 
ire  opened  up  that 
nd   advice   for   any 


very  delicate 
to  retouch  it 
i  the  original 


THE   ENDLESS    LINE    PENMAN 

A  package  of  cards  has  been  received 
from  R.  R.  Richardson,  1323  Vermont 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
takes  the  above  title.  He  is  a  card 
writer  and  prides  himself  in  the  num- 
ber of  flourishes  he  can  put  on  his 
cards.  His  idea  is  to  make  it  difficult 
to  tell  where  he  starts.  He  states  that 
the  public  is  interested  in  his  writing 
because  of  its  oddity.  He  works  for 
just  the  opposite  to  simplicity. 


You  Too  Can  Learn 

Lettering,  Engrossing,  Ornamental  Writing, 
Card  Writing,  Business  Writing,  and  En- 
grossing script  from  the  six  books  which 
retailed  at  $2.70.  The  six  books  sent  for 
$1.00.  Four  Madarasz  specimens  free  as 
premium,  Circular  and  specimen  of  my  work 
if  you  enclose  a  stamp. 
C.  W.  Jones,  224  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


ARTHUR    P.    MYERS 

Gives  correspondence  instruction  in  Busii 
Writing,  Artistic  Writing,  Card  Writing,  I 
Flourishing,  Engrossing,  Illuminating,  Dr 
ing  and  an  eminently  comprehensi' 
in  Commercial  Designing,  consisting  of  Head 
and  Figure,  Fashion  Illustrating,  Perspective, 
Composition,  Historic  Ornament,  etc.  No 
printed     copies — all     hand     work. 

Address     Arthur     P.     Myers, 
New  Studio,  323  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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This  card  was  prepared  by  H.  J.  Walter, 
Chicago,  111.  The  cut  was  loaned  to  us  by 
D.  F.  Ferguson,  President  of  Success  Busi- 
ness  College. 


A  letterhead  by  J.  H.  Moody,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


BACHTENKKIRCHER'S     BINDERS 

We  received  some  very  practical,  well 
made  binders  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  which  interest- 
ed us  very  much. 

One  binder  is  made  especially  for 
preserving  The  Educator.  The  binder 
is  so  made  that  the  magazine  can  be 
inserted  each  month  without  any  diffi- 
culty. This  is  one  of  the  handiest 
binders  we  have  seen.  There  was  also 
a  loose  leaf  scrapbook  made  on  the 
same  plan  for  pasting  in  specimens  and 
pages  from  The   Educator. 

Mr.  Bachtenkircher  is  not  only  a 
skillful  penman,  but  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  as  a  book  binder. 


J.  H.  BACHTENKIRCHER 


The  American  Crayon  Company  has 
been  in  the  crayon  manufacturing  busi- 
ness for  ninety-six  years.  They  make 
a  crayon  for  practically  every  purpose. 
If  you  have  any  blackboard  or  crayon 
problems,  write  to  them  at  Box  581, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  We  are  sure  they 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.— Editor. 


Gillott'sPens 


The     Most     Perfect    of     Pens 


gC*  Tjrgx     No.   604  E.   F. 

o^jo^eVh  -T El    Doable   Elastic 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers   St.  New  York  City 
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REWARD    FOR    FAITHFUL 
SERVICE 

When  Sprinfield,  Mass.,  opened  her 
fine  million  dollar  High  School  of  Com- 
merce some  years  ago,  S.  O.  Smith,  the 
skillful  penman,  was  selected  to  teach 
handwriting  in  that  magnificent  new 
school.  Later  he  taught  some  of  the 
other  commercial  subjects- 

On  October  27,  1931,  the  new  Van 
Sickle  Junior  High  School  was  for- 
mally opened  in  Springfield.  The  per- 
son selected  as  principal  of  this  new 
school  is  none  other  than  our  friend, 
S.  O.  Smith,  who  has  contributed 
courses  of  lessons  and  specimens  of 
penmanship  to  this  magazine. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  and  wish 
him  much  success  in  his  new  position. 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    PENMAN- 
SHIP SUPERVISION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

The  following  qualifications  will  be 
required    for    penmanship    supervision: 

1.  The  holding  of  a  valid  teacher's 
certificate. 

2.  Two  years'  teaching  experience 
including  the   teaching  of  penmanship. 

3.  A  diploma  of  achievement  from  a 
standard  penmanship  school  or  system. 

4.  A  certificate  of  approved  train- 
ing showing  the  complexion  of  not  less 
than  90  hours  of  approved  instruction 
in  penmanship. 


I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent  illustrations  in  the  No- 
vember, 1931,  copy  of  The  Educator,  showing  various  defects  in  handwriting. 

I  am  also  much  pleased  to  get  the  article  by  Dr.  Freeman  on  "Teaching 
Handwriting".  It  is  very  fortunate  indeed  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Freeman 
should  have  taken  up  and  given  such  skillful  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  handwriting. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  educational  world  knew  but  little 
about  the  subject  and  there  were  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  theories  being  fol- 
lowed. I  think  I  agree  with  Dr.  Freeman  in  every  point  that  he  makes, 
and  I  have  some  basis  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject  as  I  was  a  teacher  of 
handwriting  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellence  of  your  publication,  The  Edu- 
cator. I  am  sure  that  there  are  thousands  who  look  forward  to  its  appear- 
ance each  month  with  pleasure. 

ALBERT  S.  OSBORN, 
Examiner  of  Questioned  Documents, 

225  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.    W.   H.    Morgan,   Avondale,   W.   Va.,   is   turning   out    some 
skillful    work    these    days.      The    above    flourish    is    from    hi; 


very 
pen. 


TEACHERS 


EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


cho 


thr 


hav 


posit 
the    country.      Opening 
high    schools,    college: 
the   state   universities 
dates.     Dependable    st 
your  vacancies.     Write  us  now. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 

Shubert-Rialto  BIdg.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ugh   us — any   part   of 

n     business    schools, 

v    or    later.    Half    of 

selected  our  candi- 

Employers   report 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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Our  good  friends,    Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.   R.   Rosen,  paid  us  a  visit  this  past   summer. 

Rosen  is  conducting  a  studio  in  Boston.  We  wish  that  all  the  aspiring  young  engrossers  could  have  talked  with  Mr. 
nspiration  which  we  received,  for  surely  Mr.  Rosen  painted  a  very  encouraging  picture  of  engrossing. 
i  conducting  a  very  successful  studio.     In    addition    to   being   able    to  execute    very    high   class    work, 


Rosen  and  received  the 
Mr.  Rosen  knows  becau 
Mr.  Rosen  is  a  business 

The  above   piece   of  engrossing  was  loaned  to  us  by   Mr.   Rosen.    It  was  made 


colors  and  is  indeed  a  very  rich  piece  of  work. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
•ubjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our   readers   to  determine   their   value. 
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Problems  for  the  above-mentioned  book,  C.  P. 
A  Review,  have  also  been  prepared  in  book 
form,    published    by    Prentice-Hall. 


Circles  and  Squares:    Book  Two — By 

Marguerite  Marquart,  Director  of  Art, 
and  Jean  T.  Mitchell,  Supervisor  of 
Art,  Newark  Public  Schools.  Paper 
cover,  80  pages.  Published  by  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,   New  York. 

This  is  a  drawing  book  for  use  in  the 
progressive  art  course  to  provide  the  pupil 
with  the  help  he  needs  in  mastering  prin- 
ciples of  perspective.  CIRCLES  AND 
SQUARES:  BOOK  ONE,  published  last  year, 
was  limited  to  work  with  circles  and  dealt 
primarily  with  problems  of  foreshortening. 
BOOK  TWO,  a  companion  volume,  extends 
the  work  to  squares  and  to  true  perspective 
of    objects    and    their    interrelations    in    groups. 

The  place  of  such  material  as  this  in  the 
present-day  drawing  class  is  an  important 
one.  These  books  are  designed  for  the  pu  - 
pil's  own  use  at  the  point  in  bis  art  work 
where  he  needs  to  understand  foreshortening 
and  perspective  if  his  drawing  is  to  improve. 
They  provide  special  training  and  practice 
which  it  has  frequently  been  difficult  or  in- 
convenient for  the  teacher  to  give.  The  ideas 
and  material  of  these  attractive  books  should 
indeed    develop    real    power    to    draw. 

Each  problem  in  perspective  drawing  that 
the  pupil  is  likely  to  meet  is  taken  up  singly 
and  presented  inductively.  He  is  taught  to 
"think  through"  his  problems,  to  discover  the 
significant  lines  of  an  object,  and  to  use  these 
as  a  framework  for  building  his  drawing.  In 
Book  Two,  geometrical  perspective  is  success- 
fully taught  to  pupils  who  have  no  knowledge 
of     geometry. 

C.  P.  A.  Review:  Questions  and 
Problems  in  Auditing  and  in  Account- 
ing Theory  and  Practice — By  Sidney 
G.  Winter,  A.  B.,  M.  S-,  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountant,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Division  of  Accounting,  College  of 
Commerce,  University  of  Iowa.  Pub- 
lished by  Prenti  fee-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover,  556 
pages. 

This  book  is  intended  to  afford  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  principles  of  accounting 
and  to  provide  training  in  the  application  of 
these'  principles  to  specific  problems.  It  is 
designed  to  be  of  service  both  as  a  text  for 
classroom  use  and  as  a  guide  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  studying  privately  prior  to 
their  sitting  for  the  C.   P.   A.  examinations. 

As  a  treatise  it  is  not  exhaustive,  yet  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  student 
of  accountancy  who  masters  its  content  may 
consider  himself  a  well- prepared  candidate  for 
his  examination  in  so  far  as  he  may  become 
well  prepared  through  the  studying  of  books. 
The  value  of  practical  experience  in  accounting 
cannot  be  denied  and  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  impossible  to  place  between 
the  covers  of  a  book  any  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  practical  experience.  It  is  also  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  a  lifetime  of 
practical  experience  one  may  fail,  through 
chance,  to  encounter  many  problems  con- 
cerning which  the  well -trained  accountant 
should  be  fully  informed.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  best  preparation  for  accounting  work 
must  lie  in  a  happy  combination  of  accounting 
practice  and  adequate  theoretical  background — 
in  the  solving  of  accounting  problems  through 
the    application    of    accounting    theory. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare 
lesson  assignments,  nor  to  indicate  a  par 
time  limit  for  the  solution  of  any  of  the  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the 
student's  first  task  is  the  acuiring  of  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  subject.  Speed  may  be 
developed    gradually. 

Answers      to     Questions     and      Solutions      to 


Problems    in    Retail    Merchandising — 

By  John  W.  Wingate,  M.S.,  in  Retail- 
ing, D.C.S.,  and  Elmer  O.  Schaller, 
M.S.,  in  Retailing.  Published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Paper   cover,    166  pages. 

A  distinction  may  be  made  between  a  CASE 
and  a  PROBLEM  as  applied  to  retailing.  A 
CASE  is  the  broader  term,  including  all  types 
of  business  situations  that  require  analysis 
and  decision.  Many  cases  have  to  do  with 
matters  of  policy,  and  accordingly  have  no 
clear-cut,    generally     accepted    solutions. 

A  PROMBLEM,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
in  its  statement  all  facts  necessary  for  a  solu- 
tion. It  involves  an  accepted  method  of  at- 
tack and  a  definite  answer.  Opinion  is  large- 
ly eliminated  but  may  be  a  factor  in  problems 
that  involve  the  making  of  budgets  based 
upon  definite  date  in  regard  to  performance 
to  date.  Policy  cases  and  problems  are  es- 
sential tools  in  the  teaching  of  retail  mer- 
chandising. They  are  samples  of  the  jobs  to 
be  performed  in  the  store.  Cases,  however, 
involve  the  top  management  and  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  junior  executives  and  the  rank 
and   file. 

The  chief  equipment  of  information  that  the 
young  man  or  woman  entering  merchandising 
should  possess  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  policy,  but  rather  a  mastery 
of  the  technical  tools  he  or  she  will  have  to 
use  at  once.  There  should  be  an  understand- 
ing of  how  markup  percentages  are  determined, 
how  invoices  are  made  out,  how  discounts  are 
computed,  how  profits  are  arrived  at,  how  ex- 
penses are  classified  and  distributed,  how  the 
relationship  between  sales  and  stocks  is  con- 
trolled, and  how  statistical  data  are  analyzed 
to    determine    points    of    strength    and    weak- 

This  book  represents  a  collection  of  problems 
covering  various  phases  of  retail  merchandis- 
ing. Most  are  of  a  mathematical  nature,  but 
some  involve  legal  matters  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  ample  precedent  for  uniform  de- 
cisions. Others  involve  the  analysis  of  figures 
rather  than  their  manipulation.  The  problems 
have  been  grouped  in  eighteen  sections  that  are 
arranged  in  an  order  logical  for  purposes  of 
study.  The  majority  were  used  in  the 
courses,  Retail  Merchandising  or  Retail  Mer- 
chandising Control,  and  have  proved  valuable 
in  helping  students  to  grasp  fundamental  rela- 
tionships. In  many  sections,  several  problems 
of  a  type  are  included  so  as  to  allow  ample 
drill. 

The  problems  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
either  the  independent  student  or  the  class. 
Tbey  will  prove  particularly  useful  in  con- 
nection with  executive  training  courses  in 
stores  They  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  technique  necessary  for 
solution.  This  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  suggested  references  at  the  end  of 
each  section.  This  book  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  a  text,  but  rather  to  pro- 
vide problems  to  supplement  a  text.  It  has 
been  prepared  particularly  to  accompany  the 
books  in  the  Retailing  Series— RETAIL  BUY- 
ING, RETAIL  MERCHANDISING,  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  RETAILING,  and  the  forthcom- 
ing books  DOLLAR  MERCHANDISE  CON- 
TROL, and  UNIT  MERCHANDISE  CON- 
TROL- 

If  these  problems  are  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  single  course,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  sections  be  taken  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear.  For  a  general  elementary 
course,  however,  it  may  be  wise  to  cover 
Sections  1  to  9  inclusive,  possibly  omitting 
Section  7  on  "Advanced  Problems  in  the  Re- 
tail Method  of  Inventory."  Section  17  on 
"Financial  Statements"  may  also  be  included 
in  an  elementary  course.  An  advanced  course 
in  planning  and  control  normally  covers  the 
remaining    sections,     10    to    18    inclusive. 

Model  solutions  to  these  problems  are  in 
process  of  preparation.  They  will  be  available 
in  mimeographed  form  for  teachers  in  col- 
leges   and    in    stores. 
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Prentice-Hall,   Inc.,   New   York.    Cloth 
cover,  221  pages.  . 

Typewriting  must  be  taught  vigorously  and 
intelligently  for  best  results  in  learning.  The 
author  hopes  that  this  book  of  principles  and 
methods  will  encourage  and  strengthen  those 
teachers  who  teach,  and  stimulate  others  to 
become    interesting    and   forceful   teachers. 

The  distribution  of  principles  and  theories 
throughout  the  text  among  the  suggestions 
relating  to  details,  is  the  outcome  of  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  keep  the  readers  conscious  of 
fundamentals.  Many  of  the  specific  state- 
ments may  seem  rather  dogmatic,  but  the 
aim  has  simply  been  to  be  definite  and  firm 
in  the  light  of  psychological  laws,  extensive 
experience,  and  business  requirements.  Teach- 
ers will  remember  that  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  adapt  sound  methods  and  theories  to 
the  various  classroom  situations  on  the  basis 
of    dependable    knowledge. 


Principles  and  Methods  in  Type- 
writing— By  R.  F.  Webb,  Department 
of  Commerce,  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege,     Indiana,      Pa.       Published      by 


Modern     Typewriting — By     Roy     L. 

McPherson,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration, 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Den- 
ton, Texas.  Published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  Cloth  cover, 
191  pages. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  list  in  such  a 
limited  space  all  the  features  of  MODERN 
TYPEWRITING,  a  few  of  its  chief  char- 
acteristics   will    be    indicated. 

1.  The  text  is  divided  into  150  daily  lessons, 
each  of  which  contains  complete  instructions 
to  the  student.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to 
make  the  instructions  complete  in  every  de- 
tail. The  instructions  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lesson  to  which  they  apply. 
They  point  out  clearly  the  way  to  acquire 
skill  and  are  given  in  a  manner  which  makes 
them  a  significant  factor  in  developing  the 
student's    ability. 

2.  The  lessons  follow  each  other  in  orderly 
succession.  To  provide  exercises  for  those 
who  can  devote  more  time  to  practice,  there 
has  been  added  a  supplement  which  contains 
many  drills  and  a  variety  of  copy  material. 
In  providing  more  practice  material,  the  sup- 
plement aids  in  making  the  text  even  more 
adaptable  to  the  particular  needs  of  individual 
students. 

3.  Skillful  typing  depends  upon  the  early 
formation  of  correct  habits  of  technique.  Cor- 
rect technique,  as  used  here,  means  the  per- 
formance of  work  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner. Correct  posture  at  the  machine  is  of 
great  importance;  however,  the  right  mental 
attitude  and  right  habits  of  thinking  are,  un- 
doubtedly,   more    essential. 

4.  The  exercises  have  been  arranged  to  en- 
able the  student,  with  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  record-keeping,  to  observe  his  growth  in 
the  acquisition  of  skill  as  a  typist.  The  stu- 
dent is  encouraged  to  put  forth  his  best  effort 
— but  always  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved   method    of    practice. 

5.  From  the  beginning,  a  definite  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  good  posture  and  the  habit  of 
practicing    correctly. 

6.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  pro- 
vides for  the  learning  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  five  daily  lessons.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  used  in  many  classes  com- 
posed of  students  of  all  ages  and  has  been 
fcund    to    have    the    following    advantages: 

(a)  Correct  technique  is  developed  more 
quickly. 

(b)  Students  write  with  better  rhythm. 
Some  letters  are  not  learned  weeks  be- 
fore   other    letters    are    introduced. 

(c)  The  writing  of  words  and  sentences 
is   begun   earlier. 

(d)  Word-writing  takes  the  place  of  the 
usual  drills  on  letter  combinations.  The 
work,  therefore,  is  more  interesting  and 
instructive. 

7.  The  text  recognizes  that  every  typist 
will  not  be  employed  in  a  business  office,  and 
for  this  reason  the  lessons  and  practice  ma- 
terials are  different  from  those  given  _  in 
manuals  based  entirely  on  the  idea  of  typing 
as    a    vocation. 

8.  There  are  many  other  characteristic  im- 
provements. The  author  has  kept  uppermost 
in  his  mind  the  idea  of  producing  a  teachable 
manual  and  one  which  teaches  as  well  as 
provides    drill     material. 
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OUR  NEW  PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLY  CATALOG 

A  catalog  has  just  come  from  the  press  containing  illustrations, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  our  supplies  for  penmen,  students,  school- 
rooms, offices,  card  writers  and  engrossers. 

It  illustrates  a  complete  line  of  carefully  selected,  reasonably 
priced  supplies  for  every  penmanship  purpose.  One  of  these  cata- 
logs should  be  on  your  desk. 

Write  for  your  copy  today — it  is  free. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

612  North  Park  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 
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WE  HONOR  THE  OLD  AND  CHAMPION  THE  NEW 
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FOR 
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OR 

SCHOOL 


ZANER-BLOSER 


in    pen 


Jon  n  ten 
and  pencil 


The  Zaner-Bloser  Finger  Fitting  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.. 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  Zaner-Bloser  "finger  titting"  Parker-made  Fountain  Pens, 
Pencils  or  Sets,  r.s  indicated  below,  at  the  especial  low  prices.  Botli  Pen  and  Pencil 
can  be   furnished  in  three  colors,  with  clip  or  ring. 


Number    desired  Check  color  wanted 

;ts  Pen  &  Pencil,  $5.50  each  □  Mottled  Blue  &  White 


Check    clip    or    ring 
wanted 


.Fountain    Pen,   $3.50   each        □   Black  □  Clip  for  Men 

Pencil,   $2.50   each  □   Modernistic  Blue  &  White  □  Ring  for  Women 


□  Cash  enclosed 

Addrc^-. 

□   Send  C.  0.  D. 

Position    . 

Patented  it)  U.  S.  A.  an.!  ( 
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THIS 

NEW    LEGIBLE    WRITING 

GIVES  MAJOR   EMPHASIS 

TO  BEAUTY 

CDADUSCR1PT 
UJR1T1DG 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY  JEAN  CORSER 

Chairman    of    the    Art    Department 

Shaker    Heights    Public    Schools,    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio. 

12    Plates    Giving    Steps    in    Writing   from    Simple 
Pencil   Letters   to  Writing   with    the   Manuscript   Pen. 

Manuscript  writing,  because  of  its  legibility  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  to  write  it,  has 
supplanted  the  old  type  of  writing  in  many  progressive 
schools.  Here  are  twelve  plates  beautifully  written  by  Miss 
Corser,  who  has  successfully  introduced  this  system  into  a 
large  school  system.  It  is  extremely  practical,  well  adapted  to 
general  school  procedure  and  takes  into  account  the  latest 
researches  in  the  theory  of  educational  practices  as  well  as 
writing. 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Girls  and  Boys  furnishes  model 
letter  forms  suitable  for  the  child's  penmanship  as  he  prog- 
resses from  grade  to  grade.  Copy-books  and  daily  drill  les- 
sons are  unnecessary.  Writing  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tool 
of  expression,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  in  accord  with 
modern  psychology  to  use  ideas  for  which  the  child  already 
has  a  purpose  as  the  best  material  for  his  writing,  and  to 
use  self-checking  by  the  child  as  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
form.  Because  the  letter  forms  are  similar  to  print,  the 
child  may  easily  use  them  to  write  any  word  which  he  can 
spell   or  to  copy  any  word  he  wishes  to   use. 

Vertical  models  are  presented,  but  each  child  will  develop 
a  characteristic  hand,  which  may  have  either  a  backward  or 
a  forward  slant.  So  long  as  his  writing  is  legible,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  his  individuality  should  be  encouraged. 
Neither  a  special  writing  posture  nor  muscular  training  is 
necessary  for  letter  formation,  as  arm  and  finger  movements 
cooperate   naturally  in   the   shaping   of   the  letters. 

The  manuscript  hand  may  properly  be  used  for  all  work 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  If  manuscript  writing 
supplants  some  form  of  running  hand  in  any  grade  above  the 
third,  the  substitution  should  be  gradual  and  natural. 
Teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have 
seen  marked  improvement  in  spelling  and  sentence  structure 
after  substituting  the  manuscript  hand  for  the  less  legible 
cursive  writing. 


PRICES 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Boys 

and    Girls 

The  plates  are  printed  on 
S"xlOj^"  cards  of  high  grade 
manila  tag  board,  printed  in 
three  colors  and  inserted  in  a 
heavy  jute  manila  envelope. 
Prepared  for  pupils  to  use. 
Complete   set   in   envelope, 

each $0.40 

Manuscript  Writing  for 
Teachers 
A  Teachers  Hand  Book.  A 
beau  tifully  bound  book  in  cloth 
covers  giving  complete  details 
of  how  to  introduce  manuscript 
writing  into  your  school,  sug- 
gested references,  and  the 
twelve  plates  above.  Size 
8$4"xU* 


PENCIL  LETTERS 

ABCDEFGHIj 
KLMNOPQR5 
TUVWCUXYZ 
obcdefghijklmno 
pqrstuvwiuxyyz 

Alphabet 
IQ34567890 


Price  per  copy 


$1.00 


THE  HARTER  PUBLISHING  GO. 

2066  E.  71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GREGG 

NORMAL  TRAINING 

Makes  Teaching  Resultful 

It  combines  expert  knowledge  with  "That  Some- 
thing" which  pulls  you  out  of  your  mental  ruts,  lifts 
you  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  inspires  you  to 
attain  to  leadership  in  your  profession. 

What  has  inspired  thousands  of  others  should  set 
you  to  thinking.  With  the  highly  specialized  course 
in  modern  methods  of  teaching  that  the  Gregg  Nor- 
mal affords,  you  can  win  in  the  struggle  against  the 
eroding  sameness  of  your  everyday  routine. 

It  isn't  too  early  to  make  plans  now  for  spending 
six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at  the  Gregg  Summer 
Session  from  July  5  to  August  12,  1932.  Write  for 
bulletin  today. 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  New  Text  That  Breaks  Away  From  Tradition 

General  Business  Science 

Part  III 

By  Jones  and  Holtsclaw 

Presents  a  unique  new  method  of  preparing  a  home  budget  and  keeping  personal 
and  family  financial  records  that  will  function  in  life  situations.  Budgets  kept  by 
this  method  require  less  than  one-fourth  the  usual  amount  of  clerical  work. 

Offers  a  practicable  method  of  keeping  financial  records  of  the  farm  that  the  busy 
farmer  can  actually  use. 

Explains  and  drills  upon  a  simple,  non-technical  system  of  financial  records  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  small  business  that  requires  no  knowledge  of  formal  book- 
keeping in  its  operation.  Thousands  of  small  business  owners  actually  use  this  meth- 
od, which  requires  only  a  few  minutes  each  day  and  yet  provides  a  complete  set  of 
records. 

Builds  business  knowledge  and  skill  on  everyday  experiences  of  the  student,  and 
provides  an  opportunity  to  put  that  knowledge  and  skill  to  immediate  use  at  home. 
Appeals  to  the  student's  pride  in  his  ability  to  put  to  practical  use  his  previously 
acquired  arithmetic  knowledge  and  skill. 

A  one-semester  foundational  course  for  use  in  ninth-  or  tenth-grade  classes  that  is 
rich  in  permanent  life  values  and  functional  skills.  When  combined  with  Part  II  of 
the  same  series,  makes  an  ideal  two-semester  Junior  Business  Training  and  Pre- 
Bookkeeping  course. 

Approved  in  California  for  use  in  the  first  semester  of  the  regular  bookkeeping 
course. 

Used  in  general  courses  for  students  who  do  not  do  well  in  formal  mathematics. 
No  duplication  of  content  of  any  other  subject. 

List  Prices — Subject  to  the  Usual  School  Discount 

General    Business    Science,    Part    III    (text)     $1.00 

Projects    in    Business    Science,    Part    III   (pad)   1.00 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New    York    —    Chicago    —    Boston    —    San    Francisco    —    Toronto    —    London    —    Sydney 
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A  NATIONAL  CORRELATED 
HANDWRITING  EXHIBIT 


* 


Dear  Supervisor : 

The  exhibits  which  have  been  fea- 
tured in  connection  with  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Association 
of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Supervis- 
ors have  been  most  inspirational  and 
have  done  much  to  further  the  cause 
of  good  handwriting. 

The  year  1932  calls  for  a  display  that 
will  be  an  expression  of  our  loyalty 
and.  patriotism — one  that  will  be  of 
vital  interest,  not  only  to  educators, 
but  to  the  public  in  general  and  will 
result  in  the  recognition  of  the  splen- 
did work  being  done  by  our  associa- 
tion. The  Bicentennial  Commission  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  requested 
that  all  schools  in  all  cities  cooperate 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
George  Washington  by  correlating  all 
work  with  the  study  of  Washington. 

The  annual  penmanship  meeting  of 
our  association  affords  an  early  and 
most  remarkable  opportunity  for  a 
united  effort  to  support  this  great  na- 
tional movement.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  on 
April  20,  21,  22,  1932.  The  association 
needs  the  help  of  every  supervisor. 
Surely  your  city  would  like  to  be  rep- 
resented in  this  monster  patriotic  dem- 
onstration. Boost  your  association  and 
your  city  by  sending  a  valuable  contri- 
bution! 

An  exhibit  CORRELATED  WITH 
WASHINGTON  has  great  possibilities. 
The  many  phases  of  this  work  allow 
for  originality  and  initiative.  Attrac- 
tive mounting  and  illustrations  will  add 
to  the  interest  and  effectiveness.  Edu- 
cational data  on  Washington  are  avail- 
able for  schools.  Write  the  United 
States  Bicentennial  Commission,  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Exhibits  not  pertaining  to  Washing- 
ton will  be  welcomed  as  in  former 
years- 


ASSOCIATIONS 

National   Commercial   Teachers'    Federa- 

December  28,  29,  30.  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Bruce  Gates,  Sec,  Gates 
College,    Waterloo,    Iowa. 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion— 
March  23,  24,  25,  26,  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Lloyd.  Sec,  Banks  College,  1200 
Walnut    St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

National   Educational  Association — 

February  20  to  25,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers   and    Supervisors — 
April  20,  21,  22,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Linda     S.     Weber,     Sec,     Board     of 
Education,    Gary,    Ind. 


[.],. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Normal  Col- 
leges, High  Schools,  Business  Writing 
Systems,  and  Penmanship  Experts  will 
also  participate. 

May  we  count  on  a  contribution  from 
you?  If  so,  will  you  please  write 
Josephine  M.  Ritchey,  185  East  33rd 
St.,  Patterson,  N.  J.  Such  information 
will  be  helpful  in  planning  space.  If 
you  could  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  size  of  your  exhibit  it  would  be 
appreciated. 

The  association  thanks  you  for  any 
assistance  you  may  render. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPHINE  M.  RITCHEY, 
Chairman  of   Exhibit   Committee. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   EXHIBITS 

1.  Mounts  should  be  22  inches  by  28 
inches. 

2.  The  work  should  be  mounted  so 
that  the  28  inches  is  the  width. 

3.  Two  mounts  should  make  a  unit 
of  work.  These  should  be  fastened  to- 
gether   with    tape    or    cord    in    three 


places — ends  and  middle.  The  two 
mounts  should  measure  44  inches  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  top  mount  should 
have  two  pieces  of  cord  or  tape  each 
about  18  inches  for  attaching  to  rods 
or  wires. 

4.  Each  mount  should  be  labeled 
with  city,  school  and  state.  Sender 
may  add  any  other  desired  information. 

5.  Booklets  of  all  kinds  should  be 
carefully  labeled. 

7.  Exhibits  should  be  sent  prepaid 
early  enough  to  reach  headquarters  not 
later   than   April   18,   1932. 

8.  Send  exhibits  to  National  Pen- 
manship Association,  Hotel  Seneca, 
care  of  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

9.  No  exhibits  will  be  returned  un- 
less claimed  by  sender  at  the  close  of 
the  exhibit. 

Committee:  Joseph  M.  Ritchey, 
chairman,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  E-  C.  Mills, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Julia  E.  Slattery, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  G.  G.  Craig,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. ;  Thursa  E.  Lux,  Decatur, 
111. 


READ   IN  THIS   ISSUE 

The  Lessons. 

Fitting  Writing  Into  the  Infor- 
mal Program,  Margaret  Grand- 
field. 

Public  School  Handwriting,  Dr. 
Freeman. 

Maintaining  Your  Blackboard. 
The  American  Crayon  Co. 

Make  Your  Own  Show  Cards, 
.Maxwell  L.  Heller. 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


L_ 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article  Five 
SLANT 

Since  the  clays  of  Spencerian  writing 
we  have  had  advocates  of  various 
slants. 

The  Vertical  slant  was  the  most  out- 
standing and  swept  the  country  in  a 
most  spectacular  way,  only  to  be  dis- 
carded in  -an  even  speedier  manner 
never  to  be  extensively  revived  again. 

While  slant  is  very  important,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  many  things  to  stress. 
In  fact,  form  and  spacing  are  more 
vital  to  legibility.  Slant  makes  writing 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  naturally  a 
uniform  movement  or  slant  makes 
writing  easier  to  execute.  Irregular 
slant  means  confusion  of  movements 
and  confusion  does  not  produce  good 
results.     It  produces  unsightly  writing. 

System  is  the  success  of  any  under- 
taking. Therefore,  in  writing,  move- 
ments must  be  uniform  in  direction  and 
size  to  produce  regularly  sloped  letters 
and  of  uniform  size. 


of  the  paper  on  the  desk. 

After  seeing  the  results  of  52  degree 
fS'pencerian)  Vertical,  Medial  and 
Modified  slants  the  modern  slant  used 
in  Correlated  Writing  has  been  evolved. 

A  good  example  is  placed  before  the 
pupil  who  is  encouraged  to  acquire  a 
similar  style  of  handwriting.  The 
exact  slant  is  not  even  mentioned  but 
stress  is  put  on  uniformity  of  slant. 
Each  letter  should  be  on  the  same 
slant.  Teachers  are  more  liberal  in 
allowing  individuality  in  slant  than 
formerly,  and  why  not  ?  You  have 
probably  heard  of  students  receiving 
a  poor  grade  because  their  writing  was 
not  of  a  particular  slant. 


Slant  depends  upon  movement  and 
position  for  its  exact  form.  Therefore, 
a  slight  variance  in  position  of  body 
and  paper  or  the  movement  of  the 
arm  will  produce  varieties  of  slant. 


:       MODERN    TRENDS    IN    TEACHING       : 
HANDWRITING  I 

:  The  most  important  fundamental  principle: 
:  in    the    teaching    of    handwriting    today    is  : 

■  correlating   it   with  other   subjects.  ■ 

■  Supervisors,  teachers,  students  and  penmen  j 
:  of  the  country  are  preparing  an  exhibit  for  \ 
\  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  which  promises  to  be  j 
I  the  largest  collection  of  Correlated  Hand-  j 
i  writing    ever    prepared. 


<ead  Miss  Ritchey 
ssue. 


thi! 


upstrok&s. 


A  movement  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve 
favors  a  backward  slant,  a  push-pull 
movement  favors  a  vertical  style,  and 
a  combination  of  hinge  and  the  above 
two  movements  favor  a  forward  slant. 

Because  writing  runs  from  left  to 
right  and  because  most  persons  use 
a  combined  movement  (with  consid- 
erable   hinge),    forward    slant    writing 


Ft///  fow^ra'  cerrhzr  of 
body  on  c/own  sfi-o^cs^ 


Illustration   E.     If  all  down   strokes  are  pulled 

towards  the  center  of  the   body  the   slant   will 

be  uniform. 


seems  the  natural  slant  and  is  univer- 
sally preferred  by  the  business  world 
and  schools.  In  forward  slant  writing 
the  movements  on  up  and  down  strokes 
are  more  alike  in  direction  than  in  ver- 
tical writing.  Forward  slant  makes 
writing  look  more  speedy. 

A  natural  movement  is  to  move  the 
hand,  hinge  fashion,  from  the  elbow 
from  left  to  right  for  up  strokes  as 
shown  in  illustration  D.  Then  to  pull 
the  hand  towards  the  middle  of  the 
body  to  make  down  strokes. 


C     In correct  Pos/rions  of  fhpar. 


rmr 


5/ent- 


Illustration    F.      Pull    down    strokes    towar< 
the    paper    on    the    desk    as    in    Illustration 


E    to    produce    good    sla 
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Position    of   Paper   Affects    Slant 
Illustration    F 

The  slant  of  the  writing  is  affected 
materially  by  the  slant  of  the  paper, 
especially  when  one  pulls  all  down 
strokes  towards  the  body  as  most  good 
writers  do.  Turning  the  paper  too  far 
to  the  right  produces  backhand.  Hold- 
ing the  paper  vertical  will  produce  ver- 
tical writing,  while  turning  it  too  far 
to  the  left  produces  excessive  right 
or  forward  slant. 

Place  the  paper  in  the  correct  way 
so  that  the  blue  lines  will  be  parallel 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  left 
to  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
desk.  (See  illustration  C.) 

Shifting  Paper  Important  for  Slant 

Directly  in  front  of  you  there  is  a 
small  space  in  which  }rou  can  do  your 
best  writing.  Find  the  spot  and  do 
all  of  your  writing  in  that  place  by 
moving  the  paper  and  keeping  same 
position  of  hands  and  arms. 

To  write  on  upper  left  corner  of 
paper  pull  the  paper  down  and  to  the 
right,  but  when  writing  on  upper  right 
side  pull  paper  to  the  left.  When 
writing  on  lower  left  shove  paper  to 
right  and  up,  while  to  write  on  lower 
left  corner  shove  the  paper  to  the 
right,  and  for  the  lower  right  corner 
pull  the  paper  to  the  left.  Move  the 
paper  two  or  three  times  in  writing 
across  the  page.  (See  illustrations  G, 
H,  I  and  J.) 


Illustration    H,    shows    location   of    paper    whe 
writing   in   upper  right  corner. 


Be  sure  that  students  understand 
slant.  Illustrate  the  straight,  uniform 
down  strokes  in  the  word  mine  by 
drawing  seven  straight  lines,  then  fin- 
ish the  word  by  connecting  them  with 
up  strokes. 


//// /// 


DEVICES 

Devices  often  become  crutches  when 
used  improperly  or  excessively.  Paper 
with  ruled  slant  lines  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  a  few  cases  for  a  short 
time  only.  Ruled  slant  lines  on  paper 
compel  all  to  write  on  exactly  the  same 
slant,  which  is  not  desirable.  A  better 
plan  is  to  place  before  the  child  a  well 
written  copy  to  study  and  imitate, 
then  draw  slant  lines  down  along  his 
down  strokes,  to  show  him  where  his 
writing  varies  in  slant.  A  diagnostic 
or  transparent  ruler  is  good  to  use  in 
checking  slant. 

A  good  way  to  show  slant  is  to  have 
pupils  write  a  word  on  the  blackboard, 
then  carefully  erase  the  connective,  or 
up  strokes.  The  down  strokes  which 
remain  show  the  slant  plainly  and  any 
irregularity   is   easily   detected    (111.   Ki. 

The    compact    straight    line    exercise 


Illustration    K,    shows    how    all    lines    should    he 
made   straight  and  towards  the  hody. 

Rhythm  and   Slant 

Uniformity  of  slant  aids  in  writing 
witli  a  rhythmical  movement.  Writing 
without  rhythm  is  very  labored  and 
undesirable.  Rhythm  helps  to  make 
writing  a  pleasure  and  gives  it  action 
and   beauty. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  one  write 
who  uses  a  rhythmical  motion  and  gets 
plenty  of  slant.  Writing  which  is  ver- 
tical or  nearly  vertical  does  not  have 
the  attraction  which  the  more  slanting 
styles   possess. 

The  Oval  and  Slant 

The  straight  down  strokes  determine 
the  main  slant  of  the  writing.  It  is 
easy  to  show  their  slant  by  extending 
them  above  and  below  the  head  and 
base  lines. 

To  aid  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  un- 
derstanding and  testing  the  slant  of  the 
complicated  oval  shaped  letters,  some 
of  which  do  not  contain  any  straight 
lines,  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
presented. 


and  retracing  down  strokes  in  letters 
are  excellent  exercises  to  establish  uni- 
form slant. 

One  way  of  impressing  the  pupil 
with  the  importance  of  pulling  towards 
the  center  of  the  body  on  the  down 
strokes  is  to  tie  a  loop  in  a  string, 
place  the  loop  around  the  thumb  of 
the  pupil,  and  draw  the  string  back 
over  the  pupil's  shoulder  as  near  the 
center  of  body  as  possible.  Tell  him 
that  you  are  going  to  help  him  to 
write  the  word  mine  ■J-g-inch  high  with 
a  pencil.  He  will  make  the  up  strokes 
(see  that  paper  and  hand  are  in  cor- 
rect position)  and  you,  standing  back 
of  him,  will  make  the  down  strokes  by 
pulling  the  string.  After  several  at- 
tempts the  pupil  will  get  the  idea  and 
fairly  good  words  can  be  written  by 
your   combined   efforts. 

Counting  may  be  used  to  aid  in  de- 
veloping uniform  slant.  By  skillful 
counting  you  can  direct  attention  to 
any  part  of  the  writing  you  are  trying 
to  improve,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure motion  which  is  rhythmical. 

For  the  G,  count:  swing-oval-slant- 
finish.  For  the  W,  count :  loop-down, 
up-down-finish,  or  curve-slant,  up- 
slant-finish.  From  these  the  teacher 
can   develop   counts   for  other   letters. 


SLANT  WEEK  IN  PENMANSHIP 

We  suggest  that  you  make  the  first 
week  after  the  holidays  "Slant  Week". 
Make  every  lesson  directly  or  indirectly 
bear  on  slant  during  the  week. 

Mental  Slant — The  teacher  should  see 
that  everyone  in  the  class  (including 
herself)  has  the  proper  attitude  to- 
wards handwriting.  All  can  learn  to 
write  well  if  they  think  they  can.  Im- 
prove the  interest  and  you  improve  the 
results.  This  makes  a  good  topic  for 
discussion. 

Slant  of  Paper — Discuss  and  check 
the  slant  of  the  paper.  See  that  the 
paper  for  the  left-handed  student  is 
opposite  that  of  the  right-handed  stud- 
ent.    Refer  to  the  illustrations. 

Slant  of  Pen — Hold  the  pen  at  the 
correct  slant  which  is  about  45  degrees. 
If  you  hold  the  pen  too  high  it  will 
jab  the  paper.  If  you  drop  the  holder 
down  too  low  the  line  will  be  heavy 
and  ragged. 

Each  day  check  the  slant  of 
the  writing.  In  the  illustrations  A 
and  B  we  show  how  to  mark  the  slant. 
The  first  line  shows  writing  with  faulty 
slant  while  the  second  line  shows  cor- 
rect slant.  Draw  lines  through  your 
writing  or  use  a  diagnostic  or  trans- 
parent  ruler   for  checking   slant. 
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There  is  no  better  exercise  than  the  push-pull  for  developing  a  uniform  slanting  motion.  Practicing  No.  110  with 
the  paper  at  the  correct  angle.  The  teacher  should  check  the  pupil's  position,  then  see  that  the  exercise  is  made 
with  the  proper  speed  and  movement.  This  is  a  review  lesson.  Therefore,  you  can  profitably  spend  some  time  review- 
ing  position   and   movement. 

To   develop   rhythm    use    a    uniform    count   of   one   to    ten  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  down  strokes  a  minute. 


■■m 
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No.  111.  Make  the  exercise  a  half  space  high  with  the  same  free,  easy  motion  as  in  the  larger  exercise.  Finally 
make  the  exercise  the  same  height  as  the  minimum  letters.  This  exercise  is  a  very  important  one.  It  strengthens  all 
of  the  down  strokes. 


"//// 
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No.  112.  In  this  exercise  the  effort  is  to  make  straight  slanting  down  strokes.  Make  a  running  push-pull  exercise 
before  making  single  slanting  lines.  Pull  the  down  strokes  toward  the  center  of  the  body.  If  the  teacher  will  watch 
from  the  front  when  the  pupils  write,  she  can  see  if  the  hand  is  pulled  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 


113 


No.  113.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  show  the  parts  of  letters  as  illustrated  in  the  letter  i.     This   helps  the  pupil  to  see 
the  correct  form.  •  ' 

In  the   second  exercise   emphasis   is  placed  on  the  slanting  down  stroke.    The  pen  is  lifted  before  making  the  turn. 
This  helps  to  get  the  slant.     Another  good  exercise  is  to  repeat   the   push-pull   exercise   on   the   down   stroke    of   the   i. 


No.  114.     This  shows  how  to  draw  lines  to  check  the  slant.     The  teacher  can  count  one  for  each  down  stroke.     Oc- 
casionally use  the  word  slant  instead  of  a   numerical  count. 


Nos.  115-119.  This  group  of  letters  is  presented  as  an  exercise.  When  exercises  are  used  we  believe  it  is  advisable 
to  use  exercises  like  these  as  much  as  possible.  They  have  a  little  more  meaning  to  the  pupil  than  many  disassociated 
exercises.     In  practicing  this  group  be  sure  that  the  pupil  uses  a  free  flowing  motion  and  frequently  check  slant. 

o    ^jsmimmmmmamjmmammsBsma^ip  wmmmmmmmmtiMtf^tsMfimm'  ^fpmna^^/^HiaKimmiaTaac^^fp^f^. 

No.  120.  Some  of  the  attention  which  is  given  to  large  full  spaced  exercises  might  profitably  be  spent  on  small 
exercises.  It  takes  skill  to  make  a  small  exercise  and  bring  the  motion  down  to  the  size  of  small  letters.  Make  one 
revolution   in    the   small   exercise   in    the   same  time   as   required  in  a  large  exercise. 


121 


No.  121.    Again  we  illustrate  the  letter  in  sections  and  show  how  to  check  slant  and  height.     The  teacher  can  use 
illustrations   to  advantage    in   directing  pupils.     Pupils    should   check   the   slant  of  their  own  writing. 
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No.  122.  In  addition  to  slant  there  are  many  things  about  letters  which  the  teacher  can  emphasize.  Check  to  see 
if  the  turns  are  all  rounding  and  the  angles  are  all  sharp.  Without  a  distinction  between  turns  and  angles,  u's  and  m's 
become  confusing  and  illegible.     Don't  be  guilty  of  making  illegible  letters. 


No.  123.  At  this  time  it  is  well  to  take  an  inventory  of  our  progress.  Write  the  above  sentence  and  compare  it  with 
your  Progress  Record  Booklet.  Grade  your  work  on  the  Freeman  Handwriting  Scale.  See  how  well  you  write.  Your 
teacher  can  help  you  to  determine  whether  you  are  up  to  the  standard  for  your  grade.  If  your  work  is  not  up  she  can 
help  you  to  bring  it  up.     It  you  are   up  to  the  standard,  aim  for  a  higher  goal. 


"O-  &  -P  ^S  -&■  zf  */ 


No.  124.  Here  are  some  letters  which  we  have  practiced  but  possibly  can  improve.  Take  each  letter  and  study 
it  separately.  The  teacher  should  write  on  the  board  to  show  the  movement  used  in  making  the  various  letters.  She 
should  call  attention  to  things  which  probably  have  not  been  so  far  brought  to  your  attention.  A  teacher  should  have 
a   few  ideas   in   reserve.     She   should  have   or   find   something  new  to  gjve  to  the  class. 


o xr  xy £r  o- 


No.  125.    This  suggests  how  to  practice  each  letter, 
prove  the  part  in  which  the  pupil  is  weak. 

In  this  lesson  emphasize  slant.  The  single  slanting  lin 
B  and  R.  In  working  on  the  capital  A  we  would  suggest  th 
letters  at  the  base  line  after  making  the  straight  down  str 
A  to  your  count,  letting  them  know  that  some  of  the  lette 
base  line  according  to  the  count.  Vary  the  count  1-2-3  fo 
be  completed.  Some  may  not  follow  your  count  because  o 
slanting  down  stroke  and  will  help  to  break  up  the  habit  o 


rst  use  a  movement  exercise  which  will  directly  help  to  im- 


e  is  good  to  mix  in  with  letters  with  straight  lines  like  P, 
at  you  make  it  on  the  order  of  No.  113,  stopping  on  a  few 
oke.  An  interesting  contest  is  to  have  the  class  try  to  make 
rs  are  to  be  made  complete  and  others  are  to  stop  at  the 
r  the  letters  you  want  completed  and  1-2  for  those  not  to 
f  lack  of  attention,  but  it  will  draw  attention  to  the  straight 
f   swinging  wide   and   carelessly  on   the   last   turn. 


126 


No.  126.  The  spelling  lesson  is  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  give  attention  to  handwriting.  Pronounce  the  words 
at  a  fair  rate  of  speed.  The  pupils  must  have  time  enough  to  write  the  word  carefully  and  at  the  same  time  to  think 
of  the  spelling.  They  should  be  trained  to  think  quickly  and  to  write  the  words  speedily  and  legibly.  A  little  attention 
to    speed    in    pronouncing   words   may    produce   better    spelling  and  better  writing. 
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No.  127.  First  write  the  sentence  for  your  Progress  Record  Book.  Compare  it  with  sentences  written  in  Septem- 
ber. Handwriting  should  be  correlated  with  many  school  subjects.  By  doing  so  the  writing  lesson  can  be  made  so 
much  more  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  can  "cinch"  things  which  they  have  been  explaining  in  other  sub- 
jects.    Pick   out   the   difficult  words   or   combinations   and   practice  them. 


No.  128.  This  shows  ways  of  studying  individual  letters.  The  large  tracer  can  be  used  advantageously.  It  gives 
the  pupils  better  letter  conception.  If  the  teacher  bad  time  to  make  several  good  large  letters  for  each  student  to 
retrace  it  wovild  insure  their  tracing  good  forms.     Trace  the  copy  in  your  text  with  a  dry  pen  while  the  teacher  counts. 

Many  do  not  curve  the  up  stroke  in  r.  Some  have  trouble  with  the  little  top  stroke,  while  many  have  trouble 
with  the  slanting  down  stroke.  Lay  emphasis  on  this  straight  slanting  stroke.  Draw  a  slant  line  down  the  back  and 
be  sure  that  the  turn  at  the  base  line  is  the  same  as  in  i  and  m. 


No.  129.  The  idea  of  this  and  other  sentences  in  this  lesson  is  to  emphasize  the  proper  use  of  words.  Take  the 
words  frequently  missed  and  write  the  correct  words  in  sentences. 

The  word  "pinch"  is  a  good  one  to  practice  because  it  calls  attention  to  position.  Find  out  how  many  students  are 
pinching   then    penholders   and   making   heavy,   clumsy   lines. 


130 


No.  130.  Since  the  h  appears  several  times  in'  the  sentence,  work  on  it  individually.  Notice  that  the  slant  of  the 
down  strokes  should  be  parallel.  Each  pupil  should  select,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  the  letters  he  is  having  trouble 
with  and  practice  upon  them  as  suggested  in  the  h. 


131 


No.  131.  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  heard  any  one  on  the  playground  use  a  word  incorrectly.  Have  the  class 
write  a  sentence  using  the  correct  expression.  Some  very  good  language  lessons  can  be  given  along  with  the  pen- 
manship lesson. 


/ 


No.  132.    We  suggest  a  number  of  exercises  and  show  how  to  profitably  practice  to  improve  the   H.     Similar  exer- 
cises can  be  used  for  other  letters.     Watch  the  slant.  ' 
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No.  133.    Write  the  sentence  for  your  Progress  Record   Book.     Discuss   the  sentence.     The  incorrect  forms   may  be 
mentioned,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  correct  form.     Have   the  pupils   suggest  other  sentences  to  practice. 


No.  134.    The  first  exercise  can  be  used  for  developing  the  capital  J  or  1,  only  change  the   direction   of   the   motion. 
Special  attention   should  be  given  to  the  down   stroke  with   a  view  of  aiding  slant. 


No.  135.     In  writing  this  sentence  give  attention  to  legibility.     See  if  every  letter  is  unmistakably  legible  when  all 
other  letters  are  covered. 


>    '■  a?  c^      <x^     <^l^     tzty    c?l-/    &ls    ^l^  czs 

No.  136.  Dissect  the  letter  a  and  work  on  the  exercises.  Watch  especially  the  straight  line  exercise.  See  that 
your  last  turn  in  the  a  comes  to  the  base  line  and  that  it  slants  properly.  Exchange  papers  with  your  neighbor  and 
draw  slant  lines.     Then  try  to  see  if  you  can  improve  your  slant. 


No.  137.  Intelligent  repetition  is  the  secret  of  skillful  performance.  However,  like  the  boy  who  was  compelled  to  stay 
after  school  to  write,  "I  have  gone"  a  hundred  times,  and  who  left  a  note  for  the  teacher  stating,  "I  have  went  home,"  we 
may  do  an  act  over  and  over  many  times  in  the  wrong  way  and  not  improve.  Our  attention  must  be  on  the  thing  we  are 
doing  and  we  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  or  we  remain  unskilled  or  mediocre  in 
our  work. 


138 
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Z^l^       Z€^y     C^y     J&     C^^  £?£/  £?L/    C^/  tsL/    ^L^^C^C^C^^L^ 


No.  138.    The  d  is  the  same  as  the  small  a  with  the  exception  of  the  extended  top.     A  slight  pause  at  the  top  will 
help  to  avoid  a  loop. 


139 


'^C^t^^.^Z^&-^ 


No.  139.     In  writing  this  sentence  give  attention  to  smooth   lines.     In   order   to  get   smoothness  you   must   have   a 
ree   swing.     Therefore,  see  that  the  movement  is  correct. 

No.  140.    Use  ovals   to   show   the  formation  of   the  letter  G.     The  straight  down  stroke  in  the  G  may  be   empha- 
sized by  retracing  it  with  a  straight  line  exercise.     Check  to  see  if  your  straight  strokes  are  on  the  correct  slant. 


No.  141.  We  have  noticed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  small  letter  s.  Therefore,  we  present  several  lines  of 
words  containing  s.  Curve  3rour  upward  stroke.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  form  of  the  letter  and  that  you  use  a 
rolling,   swinging  motion. 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Small  a  and  c  and  stem  of  p  comprise  "Account"  character.     Watch  slant  of  stem. Keep  last  turn  of  a  narrow  in  the  charactcer"at."     Be  neat 


^  y-  l/-  /"  ^>;;;-Cg>@^@^©^@/@/ 

Here  we  have  two  more  important  commercial  signs — two  of  which  are  composed  of  small  letters.  As  you  have 
no  doubt  noticed,  the  letter  forms  are  but  half  the  size  of  the  ones  used  in  writing.  Note  carefully  the  location  of 
these  letters  as  concerns  the  height  and  base  line,  and  be  careful  to  keep  them  about  equally  distant  from  the  stem. 

In  the  "at"  sign,  make  a_  just  as  though  you  were  going  to  omit  the  flourish  and  then  swing  on  around  quickly.  In 
other  words,  finish  each  a  with  a  short  turn  on  the  base  line  and  keep  the  last  downward  stroke  straight  and  slanting. 
The    tendency   is    to   curve    the   last    downward   stroke    in   a.  See  how  neatly  you  can  execute  these  characters. 

Keep  curves  full  and  graceful  and  straight  lines  firm.      Watch  height  and  width.      Learn  to  be  quick  and  yet  sure.  .Plainness  is  the  chief  essential. 


/  2J?  ^  ^  £  /  y  f     y  2  :?  ^;r£y  ry-     /  2  3  ^3~ '  &>  y  r y 

Study  the  figures  critically.  Start  the  2  and  3  just  the  same.  Finish  the  5  the  same  as  the  3.  Start  1,  4,  5  and 
6  with  a  straight  line.  Finish  6  with  a  small  rather  than  a  large  loop,  and  start  the  9  precisely  as  you  would  a. 
Watch  the  slant  of  the  down  strokes  to  keep  them  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  Start  the  8  slightly  upwards  with  a 
strong  left  curve  and  finish  with  the  up  stroke  nearly  straight.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  spacing  regular  and  open 
between  the  figures.  Keep  them  in  vertical  columns,  as  they  must  be  written  that  way  in  the  business  world-  Vertical 
columns  rather  than  horizontal  lines  is  the  rule  for  figure-making,  although  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  both  ways. 
Learn   to  be  quick  and  sure. 

Review  letters  and  see  how  much  better  you  can  now  make  them  than  earlier  in  the  year,  or  last  year.    Secure  smooth  lines. 


This  is  a  fine  copy  to  practice  at  this  time,  as  it  affords  a  review  of  letters  in  the  order  of  their  like  qualities. 
Watch  spacing  between  them  and  see  how  nearly  the  same  size  you  can  execute  them.  They  should  also  agree  in 
slant;  it  is  not  well  to  have  one  slanting  more  than  another. 

Capitals  practiced  by  themselves  serve  as  movement  exercises,  and  should  therefore  be  used  instead  of  the  usual 
exercises   from  time   to   time.     Make  them  at  the  rate  of  about  30  a  minute,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged. 

Make  each  abbreviation  without  raising  the  pen.     Curve  the  down  strokes.     Finish  o/"o"  should  be  high.     Watch  proportion  and  slant. 


These  abbreviations  should  not  be  difficult  since  you  have  practiced  both  letters  frequently  heretofore.  Be  careful  in 
starting  the  C  in  the  Co,  and  see  to  it  that  you  finish  the  o  carefully.  Start  the  sign  "and"  carefully  in  the  second 
form,  and  pause  briefly  as  you  connect  it  to  the  C  at  the  top,  then  swing  freely  around  to  form  the  letter  C,  being 
careful  to  finish  o  with  a  short,  horizontal  curve  or  straight  line.  Practice  the  forms  about  the  size  shown  in  the  copy, 
and  endeavor  to  use  the  arm,  rather  than  the  fingers.  You  ought  to  write  the  first  abbreviation  at  the  rate  of  35  a 
minute,  and  the  second  at  the  rate  of  25  a  minute.     End  letters  and  words  as  carefully  as  you  begin  them. 

Start  "C"  with  a  circular  motion.     Pause  at  shoulder  of  "r."     See  that  "D"  touches  the  base  line  at  two  places.     Use  arm  movement. 


Cf^Ly  C^LS  d^ 
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Is  your  holder  of  good  size  and  of  wood,  rather  than  of  metal?  Do  you  change  pens  as  frequently  as  you  should? 
No  one  can  do  good  work  with  a  bad  pen,  much  less  make  improvement.  Are  you  careful  to  keep  your  paper  well  back 
on  the  desk,  so  as  to  give  the  arm  opportunity  to  work  freely?  These  all  aid  in  making  writing  easier,  better  and 
swifter. 

Start  the  C  leftward  rather  than  downward,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  last  downward  stroke  in  the  letter  r  straight 

and   slanting.     Swing   gracefully    from   the    D    to  the   r.     Be  careful  how  and  where  you  place  the  period  following  these 

abbreviations.      Endeavor    to    make    the    capitals  three-fourths  of  the  distance  between  two  blue  lines,  and  the  r  may  be 
made  one-half   the  height  of   the  capital. 


Nearly  all  of  these  letters  start  with  the  small  loop  or  oval.  See  that  they  begin  with  a  curve  and  not  a  straight 
line.  Start  the  motion  before  touching  the  pen  to  the  paper.  Finish  N,  M,  and  U  with  a  graceful  curve  below  the  base 
line  pointing  rightward.     Finish  V  and  W  with  a   tiny  loop, and  make  loops  of  Y,  J,  and  Z  alike. 

If  you  would  have  graceful  writing  you  must  cultivate  graceful  movements.  And  if  you  would  write  rapidly  you 
must  make  forms  quickly.  Rapid  writing  is  worth  more  than  slow  writing.  Cultivate  skill  by  concentrating  mind 
and   muscle   upon   the   desired   work.     Intelligent   perseverance  wins. 

Keep  curves  full  and  graceful  and  straight  lines  firm.      Watch  height  and  width.      Learn  to  be  quick  and  yet  sure.  Plainness  is  the  chief  essential. 


/  Z3  <^  ^  £  7  ?  f    72  fyj^-yrf     /  2  3  ^/^ &  7 y '  <? 

Little  finger  should  rest  in  making  figures,  but  should  slip  in  going  from  one  to  another.  Begin  1,  4  and  6  alike, 
and  end  7  and  9  the  same.  Start  2  and  3  in  the  same  manner,  and  finish  3  and  5  alike.  The  figure  8  is  an  S 
inverted.  The  6  and  8  extend  above  the  others,  and  the  7  and  9  extend  below  the  line.  Make  each  figure  unmis- 
takable. Figures,  unlike  letters,  are  unrelated  by  context.  Each  must  stand  on  its  own  footing.  Hence  the  need  for 
clearness.  Watch  spacing  between  figures,  and  be  sure  to  make  them  about  the  same  in  size;  at  least  so  they  pre- 
sent a  uniform,  neat  appearance. 

Turn  the  paper  and  make  the  figures  in  columns  between  every  other  ruled  line.     See  how  evenly  you  can  space  between  figures.     Be  neat. 


^  ^  6^  £;   K>   ^    ^   gx-^K)^   ^6nnNK)    c^^g\^N>   ^^6^4;    ^   ^   ^gx-x-K) 

In  writing,  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  write  in  a  straight,  horizontal  direction,  with  or  without  a  base  line.  In  figures, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  figures  in  vertical  columns,  with  or  without  ruling  to  guide  one  in  it.  Therefore  learn  to  make 
one  number  vertically  beneath  another,  and  in  columns  of  almost  any  length.  Study  carefully  the  form  of  each 
figure   and   always   be   sure   to   make   each   one   distinct. 

In  figures  we  have  no  such  thing  as  context  such  as  in  letters  we  find  in  words.  It  is  therefore  doubly  necessary 
to  be  careful  and  sure  and  exact.  The  fingers  may  co-operate  with  the  forearm,  but  they  must  not  act  exclusively. 
Make  the  figures  between  blue  lines  by  turning  the  paper  at  right  angles  to  the  position  used  in  writing.  This  will 
encourage  vertical  alignment. 

Review  these  letters  carefully  but  gracefully  and  then  write  your  own  name  instead  of  "Pupil's  Name."  seeing  how  well  you  can  do  it. 


^y  ^~y        /C^c 


Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  sitting  well,  adjusting  your  hand  well,  and  locating  and  turning  your  paper  well?  These 
are  necessary  for  superior  writing.  And  you  cannot  afford  anything  less  than  the  best.  "What  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  well"   is   an   old  but  very  wise   saying. 

The  capitals  here  reviewed  are  full  of  curves  and  require  graceful  movements  in  their  production.  Write  your  own 
name  instead  of  "Pupil's  Name"  as  given.  See  how  well  you  can  arrange,  space,  and  execute  it.  A  good  signature 
is   a   very   important   part   of   one's    handwriting.      Give   thought  and  time  to  its  evolution. 


A  WORD  BEFORE  PROCEEDING  FURTHER 

Before  going  further  with  the  practice,  stop  long  enough  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  writing  before  you.  As  a 
whole,  is  it  satisfactory?  If  not,  wherein  is  it  not  so  good  as  it  should  be?  Are  the  forms  irregular  in  size?  If  so,  is  the 
irregularity  due  to  oversight  in  observation,  or  to  uncontrolled  movement?  Or  is  the  motion  too  slow  and  wab- 
bling? Whatever  the  principal  fault  is  found  to  be,  correct  it  by  more  critical  observation  or  more  careful  practice; 
usually  by  both. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  all  of  the  forms  will  be  equally  defective,  but  quite  likely  that  one  or  two  will  be  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  average,  or  finished  with  too  little  care.  If  the  movement  is  at  fault,  then  all  forms  will  be  too  slow  and 
broken,  or  all  will  be  too  rapid  and  scrawling.  Whichever  it  may  be,  review  until  the  weak  points  have  been  strength- 
ened  and   the   whole    product   improved.     For,   be   it   remembered,  form  and  freedom  should  go  hand  in  hand- 
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Mrs.    Amy    L.    A.    Matz,    handwriting    teacher    in    the    Seiberling   School,    Akron.    Ohio,    sent    us    the    above 

specimen.     The  composition  is  by  Jean  Hoover  and  the  script  by  Anna   Meno.     The  pupils  in  the   Seiberling 

School  are   setting   a   high    standard  in   all   of   their    work. 


Written  by    Miss   Elizabeth  Collins  at  the   Hamilton   School,   Elyria,  Ohio.     Miss   Lucy   Kirk,   teacher,   and 
Miss  Mabel  Vogan,   supervisor. 


j^yyi^-  ^f^y1     &-J  -—y^-l^yiy*    <y>J  "  /•^Lt^yiy^n^c^L^L^y 

seJ^JLo-o-zy    C(AX>Lyfcc-aJjL/ 

Good   clean    readable    seventh    grade    writing    by    Barbara    White    of    the    W.    S.    Parker    Jr.    High    School. 
Reading,  Mass.     Miss  Cameron,  supervisor. 
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Fitting  Writing  Into  the  Informal  Program 

By   MARGARET   GRANDFIELD,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 
(First  Grade  Teacher) 


The  formal  daily  program  and  the  logical  presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter  are  being  supplemented  in  the  schools  of  today  by  the 
informal  or  flexible  program  and  the  psychological  method  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject. 


The  question  arises  frequently,  "How 
can  a  subject  as  formal  as  handwrit- 
ing has  been  regarded  in  the  past,  be 
fitted  into  the  informal  daily  pro- 
gram?" The  task  is  quite  simple  when 
the  teacher  has  made  a  study  of  the 
child,  his  habits,  his  interests  and  his 
needs  and  has  a  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jectives which  should  be  achieved  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Her  first  task  in  the  teaching  of 
handwriting  is  to  adapt  the  subject  to 
the  age  of  the  child  and  to  provide 
experiences  which  may  serve  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  She 
should  develop  in  the  child  an  aware- 
ness of  the  need  of  writing  based  upon 
the  child's  reading,  language,  and  con- 
struction activities.  This  eliminates 
the  old  logical  method,  that  of  teach- 
ing the  child  the  single  letters  first, 
then  following  with  words  and  sen- 
tences. 

If  a  child  is  to  be  aware  of  his  need 
for  writing,  the  first  written  forms 
should  have  real  meaning  to  him  and 
it  is  through  the  different  units  of 
work  engaged  in  during  the  day  that 
he  will  feel  the  genuine  need  to  write. 

Although  most  systems  of  writing 
suggest  the  order  in  which  letters  are 
to  be  learned  and  practiced,  yet  it 
makes  no  real  difference  in  the  infor- 
mal program  when  a  letter  or  word  is 


taught  provided  it  is  taught  when  the 
child  wants  or  needs  to  write  it.  What 
a  child  wants  to  write  and  what  he 
writes  should  be  equivalent. 

Only  recently  my  class  of  first  grade 
children  was  invited  to  visit  one  of  the 
dairies  in  this  city.  It  was  a  trip  rich 
in  experiences  which  could  be  carried 
over  in  schoolroom  activities  on  their 
return.  The  content  of  these  activities 
was  not  set  or  formal — the  subjects  of 
language,     geography,     nature      study, 


Bring  life,  interest  and  desire 
into  your  classes ;  then  use  your 
handwriting  text  wisely  and  good 
handwriting  will  result,  the  les- 
sons will  be  full  of  life  and  all 
will  enjoy  the  work. 

A  high  degree  of  skill  is  not 
demanded  of  first  grade  writers 
but  the  writing  should  be  legible 
and  easily  written.  In  order  to 
make  writing  easy  for  the  small 
children  large  writing  is  pre- 
sented first  at  the  blackboard, 
then  on  paper  with  a  large  lead 
pencil. 

Miss  Grandfield's  penmanship 
lessons  are  enjoyed  by  everyone 
in  her  room. 


reading,  drawing,  and  even  writing  re- 
ceived valuable  impulses  and  the  poor- 
est pupils  in  the  class,  from  a  mental 
standpoint,  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
that  they  offered  suggestions  without 
being  subdued  by  their  former  inhibi- 
tions and  letter  forms  that  had  not 
been  thought  of  by  them  were  called 
into  use  as  they  named  and  discussed 
the  different  steps  of  the  milk  process. 
To  be  sure,  the  teacher  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  words  suited  to  the 
grade  and  to  guide  the  presentation  ac- 
cordingly, —  thus,  when  the  children 
were  told  that  their  milk  was  obtained 
from  cows,  taken  in  cans  to  the  glass 
lined  cars  and  then  brought  to  this 
city  for  bottling  and  distribution,  the 
formation  of  the  letter  c  was  motivated 
by  the  selection  of  these  words  to- 
gether with  clean,  cream,  and  ice- 
cream. 

It  is  through  experiences  of  this  type 
that  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  may 
be  introduced  and  the  objectives  in 
handwriting  for  the  first  year  may  be 
attained. 

With  this  type  of  program  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  necessary,  however,  that  a 
check-up  be  made  from  time  to  time 
to  determine  which  letters  have  been 
introduced  and  which  remain  to  be  mo- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  DR.  FRANK  N.  FREEMAN 

Reprinted  from   the   February,   March,  April  and   May  Issues  of   Normal   Instructor  and 

Primary  Plans  by  courtesy  of  F.  A.  Owens  Publishing  Company 


CONFLICTING  OPINIONS  ON 
HANDWRITING 

(First  installment  appeared  in  October  issue) 
The  preceding  articles  have  laid  down 
the  fundamental  principles  which 
should  be  observed  in  making  out  a 
course  of  study  in  handwriting.  In 
this  article  these  principles  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  of  a  brief 
course  of  study  for  the  primary  grades. 

Outline  for  Grade  I 

Aims  and  outcomes — The  chief  aim 
in  the  teaching  of  handwriting  in  the 
first  grade  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
children  think  of  handwriting  as  an 
expression  of  meaning  rather  than  as 
the  making  of  nice-looking  marks  on 
paper.  This  is  accomplished  by  start- 
ing with  something  to  write  and  then 
showing  the  pupils  how  to  write  it.  If 
textbooks  are  used,  they  should  contain 
meaningful  subject  matter  which  is 
within  the  experience  of  the  children 
and  of  interest  to  them. 

Through  practice  in  writing  many 
of  the  more  common  words,  the  child 
gradually  learns  to  write  the  various 
small  letters  and  the  more  common 
capitals.  He  will  also  be  able  to  write 
sentences  composed  of  the  simpler 
words,  and  occasion  will  be  found  to 
teach  the  numerals. 

During  the  first  year  the  child  may 
be  expected  to  develop  a  movement 
suited  to  the  large,  careful  writing  of 
this  period.  The  best  foundation  for 
the  movement  of  mature  writing  will 
be  a  movement  of  the  whole  arm.  This 
is  the  only  movement  which  is  at  all 
suitable  for  blackboard  witing,  an  it 
may  well  be  carried  over  in  the  early 
months  to  the  large  writing  which  the 
pupil  does  at  the  desk.  It  is  not  yet 
certain  whether  the  whole-arm  move- 
ment can  conveniently  be  used  in  man- 
uscript  writing. 

Writing  materials. — During  the  first 
two  or  three  months,  or  until  the  pu- 
pils can  write  the  simplest  words  with 
some  fluency,  the  writing  should  be 
done  at  the  blackboard.  When  seat 
writing  is  begun,  it  should  be  done  with 
soft,  blunt  pencils  or  crayons,  on  good- 
sized  sheets  of  paper.  A  sheet  eight 
by  ten  inches  is  not  too  large.  If  the 
paper  is  ruled,  the  lines  should  be  an 
inch  apart. 

Size  and  style  of  writing. — In  the  first 
grade,  writing  should  be  large  both  on 
the  blackboard  and  on  paper-  Large 
writing  requires  less  precision  than 
small  writing.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  small  letters  at  the  black- 
board may  be  one  and  one-half  inches 
high,  and  those  at  the  desk  nearly  one- 
half  inch  high.  The  size  of  the  letters 
may  be  somewhat  reduced  toward  the 
end  of  the  year. 

If  the  conventional  cursive  style  of 
writing    is    taught,    the    letters    should 


be  well  rounded  and  should  have  only 
a   moderate  slant. 

The  manuscript  style  has  already 
been  described.  This  is  an  alternative 
style  for  which  there  are  some  argu- 
ments. It  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  those  who  are  inclined  to 
pioneering  may  try  it  out. 

Whichever  style  is  used,  the  letters 
should  be  set  clearly  before  the  class- 
Subject  matter. — The  words  written 
should  be  confined  almost  entirely  to 
commonly  used  words  in  the  child's  vo- 
cabulary. The  sentences  should  deal 
with  subjects  of  interest  to  the  child, 
such  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  play, 
and  the  pets.  These  sentences  may  be 
supplemented  by  those  growing  out  of 
the  class  experiences  of  the  child. 
Practically  no  formal  exercise  should 
be  given,  but  when  the  child  recognizes 
the  need  for  improvement  in  certain 
letter  forms,  he  should  practice  them. 

1        Dr.    Freeman's    December    [ 
i    article  discussed  :  j 

j        1.     The  Grading  of  Writ-    I 

\  {nS-  j 

j  2.     Muscular      Movement  : 

[  vs.    Combined    Move-  I 

I  ment.  j 

1  3.      Manuscript    Writing.  I 

:         (Read     his     October,     November     and      : 
i      December  articles  first.)  = 
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Emphasis  in  method. — The  acquisition 
of  technical  skill  is  not  emphasized. 
The  child  should  aim  chiefly  to  im- 
prove the  form  of  his  letters.  He 
should  also  learn  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonably good  position  and  to  write  with 
some  fluency  of  movement- 
Outline    for   Grade    II 

Aims  and  outcomes. — If  the  instruc- 
tion has  been  begun  correctly  in  the 
first  grade,  the  child  will  have  a  desir- 
able attitude  toward  writing,  and  the 
problem  in  the  subsequent  grades  will 
be  to  bring  about  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  skill.  This  will  be  done  by 
introducing  more  and  more  difficult 
problems  as  he  is  able  to  master  them. 
The  problems  may  consist  of  the  addi- 
tion of  new  words  or  of  the  rest  of  the 
capitals.  Only  words  in  the  child's 
natural  vocabulary  should  be  taught, 
but  not  all  the  words  that  he  can  speak 
or  even  read  should  be  included  in  the 
writing  lessons.  The  words  should  be 
selected  by  consulting  a  suitable  word 
list. 

The  child  should  gradually  evolve  a 
style  of  movement  adapted  to  ordinary 
writing  at  the  desk.  As  the  writing  de- 
creases in  size,  the  whole-arm  move- 
ment, carried  over  from  blackboard 
writing,    will    become    unsuitable.     His 


arm  will  rest  on  the  desk,  and  his  fin- 
gers will  take  a  share  in  the  production 
of  the  letters.  By  keeping  the  letters 
large,  however,  it  will  be  possible  to 
retain  a  large  share  of  the  arm  move- 
ment. In  this  way  a  natural  com- 
bined movement  will  be   developed. 

As  desk  writing  now  occupies  a  large 
share  of  the  writing  time,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  cor- 
rect position  of  body,  arm,  hand,  and 
paper.  Too  exact  conformity  to  the 
rules  should  not  be  required  at  first, 
but  the  importance  of  position  should 
not   be   overlooked. 

Writing  materials. — Part  of  the  writ- 
ing should  still  be  done  at  the  black- 
board, particularly  in  the  case  of  new 
forms.  At  the  seat,  the  pencil  should 
still  be  used.  The  paper  may  be  ruled 
with  lines  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch   apart. 

Size  and  style  of  writing. — The  size 
of  the  writing  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced. At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
grade  the  small  letters  written  on  pa- 
per may  be  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  high,  or  a  little  less.  The  tendency 
is  to  reduce  the  size  too  rapidly. 

If  the  cursive  style  is  used,  the  letters 
may  be  a  little  more  angular  and  a  little 
more  slanting.  The  change  should  be 
gradual.  If  the  manuscript  style  was 
used  the  cursive  style  should  now  be 
gradually  introduced. 

Subject  matter. — The  subject  matter 
of  writing  should  keep  pace  with  the 
child's  mental  development  and  with 
his  progress  in  the  other  subjects  of 
study.  As  the  pupil  acquires  skill,  he 
will  be  able  to  express  in  writing  a 
larger  share  of  his  own  ideas.  Material 
for  practice  in  writing  should  be  freely 
drawn  from  the  other  subjects. 

Emphasis  in  method. — Practice  should 
still  consist  mainly  in  writing  whole 
words  and  sentences.  Improvement 
should  come  through  correcting  the 
faults  of  form,  and  repeating  the  right 
form,  which  the  child  observes,  or 
which  the  teachers  points  out  to  him. 
Occasionally,  separate  letters  or  diffi- 
cult combinations  of  letters  may  be 
isolated  for  special  practice-  Examples 
of  difficult  combinations  are:  we,  be, 
do,  oi,  and  oe.  A  free  swinging  move- 
ment should  be  inculcated  by  imita- 
tion and  by  maintaining  a  favorable 
position. 

Outline   for  Grade   III 

Aims  and  outcomes. — By  the  end  of 
the  second  grade  the  child  should  be 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
both  small  and  capital.  Furthermore, 
he  should  write  simple  words  without 
much  hesitation.  He  should  be  able  to 
use  the  pencil  with  some  ease,  and  to 
be  ready  to  tackle  a  somewhat  more 
difficult  task — the  mastery  of  the  pen. 
The  pen,  unlike  the  pencil,  cannot  be 
rotated  at  will,  but  must  be  held  so 
that   both   points   bear   equally  on    the 
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paper.  The  pen  must  be  pressed  on 
the  paper  more  lightly  and  evenly  than 
the  pencil,  and  the  management  of  the 
ink  requires  some  care  and  practice. 
The  child  must  be  instructed  in  these 
matters. 

When  a  pupil  first  uses  the  pen.  his 
writing  will  deteriorate  somewhat  in 
form  and  speed.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  this  lost  speed  and 
quality  should  be  recovered  and  an 
advance  made.  Some  gain  should  also 
be  made  in  rhythm  and  freedom  of 
movement,  and  the  pupil  should  become 
more  adept  at  diagnosing  the  faults 
of  his  writing. 

Writing  materials. — Paper  having  a 
good  surface,  which  will  not  blot  or 
catch  in  the  pen  point,  should  of  course 
be  used.  The  ruling  may  be  about  one- 
half  inch  in  width.  The  pen  points 
should  be  medium  rather  than  fine-  The 
penholders  should  be  of  good  size,  and 
should  not  have  metal-incased  tips. 
They  may  be  wood,  cork,  or  rubber. 

Size  and  style  of  writing. — The  small 
letters  may  be  one-quarter  or  three- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height.  They 
will  naturally  become  somewhat  more 
angular  and  slanting  as  the  writing 
becomes  more  rapid.  A  fairly  compact 
style   should  be   encouraged. 

Subject  matter. — More  and  more  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  subject  mat- 
ter drawn  from  the  other  subjects  of 
instruction.  Words  which  present  dif- 
ficulties in  spelling  furnish  very  good 
material  for  practice.  Compositions  or 
language  papers  may  be  copied,  with 
attention  directed  to  neatness,  arrange- 
ment on  the  page — headings,  margins, 
and  spacing — and  to  the  quality  of  the 
writing  itself.  The  arrangement  of 
arithmetic  examples  and  the  clear  writ- 
ing of  numbers  should  be  practiced 
frequently.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  teach  the  form  of  the  corre- 
spondence letter.  The  quality  of  the 
child's  writing  in  other  subjects  should 
be  watched,  and  he  should  be  taught  to 
exercise  care  in  all  his  written  work. 

Emphasis  in  method. — The  emphasis 
should  still  be  on  improvement  of  form. 
A  few  letter  exercises  may  be  used  in 
order  that  special  faults  may  be  over- 
come- The  same  letter  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  joined  and  widely  spaced, 
may  be  written  occasionally  to  develop 
freedom  of  sideward  movement.  Few, 
if  any,  purely  formal  exercises  should 
be  used  before  the  fourth  grade.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  should  be  given 
to  position,  and  a  reasonably  correct 
position  should  become  habitual. 

If  the  course  which  has  been  out- 
lined is  pursued  faithfully,  the  child 
will  be  prepared  for  the  more  intensive 
drill  of  grade  four.  This  drill  will  re- 
fine and  consolidate  his  writing  habit. 


RIGHT  VIEWPOINT  THE  KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 

"We  run  into  what  we  see !" 

That's  what  a  successful  business 
executive  said  to  me  recently.  He 
illustrated  it  by  telling  about  his  first 
experience  in  trying  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

He  said  he  got  on  the  wheel  and 
started  down  the  highway.  There  was 
a  brick  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He 
had  plenty  of  room  to  go  around  it  on 
either  side,  at  least  five  or  ten  feet. 
But  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  brick.  He 
was  afraid  he  was  going  to  run  into 
it— and  he  hit   it  right  in  the  middle  ! 

That  same  thing  is  true  in  going 
down  the  highway  of  life.  We  see 
something  ahead ;  we  can't  get  our 
eyes  off  it.     Naturally,  we  run  into  it. 

A  young  man  starts  out  in  life.  He 
has  the  same  opportunities  that  many 
others  have,  but  he  is  easily  discour- 
aged. All  he  can  see  is  a  very  mediocre 
job  or  failure.  Naturally,  he'll  land  in 
a  very  poor  job  or  make  a  failure. 

Another  boy,  maybe  in  the  same 
class  in  school,  starts  out  with  high 
hopes  and  ambitions.  He  just  knows 
he  is  going  to  succeed.  He  looks  on 
the  bright  side  and  is  enthusiastic.  He 
refuses  to  be  discouraged.  Naturally, 
he   succeeds. 

The  first  boy  is  probably  very  pessi- 
mistic. He  listens  to  tales  of  discour- 
agement. He  doesn't  apply  himself  as 
he  should.  He  thinks,  "Oh,  what's  the 
use!  There  won't  be  any  jobs  or  op- 
portunities, anyway.''  With  that  view- 
point, it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  should 
succeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  second 
boy's  viewpoint,  it  would  be  hard  to 
keep  him  from  succeeding.  These  dif- 
ferences in  viewpoint  apply  to  girls 
and  mature  men  and  women  just  as 
much  as  they  do  to  boys ;  have  just 
as  much  to  do  with  their  success  or 
failure    in   life. 


Businesses  and  institutions  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  or  viewpoints. 
If  those  at  the  heads  of  businesses  or 
institutions  are  swayed  by  conditions, 
or  bv  competition,  and  can  see  nothing 
ahead  but  ruination  and  failure,  natur- 
ally they  will  fail. 

Psvchology  plays  a  large  part  in  all 
of  our  lives.  If  we  read  about  and 
study  successful  people  and  businesses ; 
if  we  associae  wtith  successful  people 
ur  with  people  who  are  enthusiastic 
and  know  more  than  we  know,  we  are 
a  lot  more  likely  to  be  successful  our- 
selves. 

It  should  be  a  crime  to  read  articles, 
stories,  or  books  that  weaken  our  mo- 
rale and  reduce  our  opportunities  for 
achieving  success.  Likewise,  we  should 
avoid  associating  with  people  whose 
attitude  and  viewpoint  —  as  reflected 
l>v  their  conversations  and  lives  —  will 
pull  us  down  or  hold  us  back  instead 
of  helping  to  lift  us  up. 

Our  individual  lives  —  our  futures  — 
are  the  most  important  things  in  the 
world  to  us.  No  one  else  can  live 
them  for  us.  We  must  live  them  our- 
selves ;  and,  since  "we  run  into  what 
we  see,"  as  we  go  down  life's  high- 
way,  it  behooves  us  to  predetermine,  as 
far' as  possible,  just  what  shall  be  ahead 
— a  rough  road,  with  stumbling  blocks 
in  it;  or  a  smooth,  open  road  that  bids 
us   speed   ahead ! 


A  package  of  specimens  from  the 
seventy-four  year  old  penman,  P.  A. 
Westrope,  2215  Vine  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  been  received.  Few  penmen 
retain  a  steady  line  past  seventy.  Mr. 
Westrope  seems  to  be  getting  better. 
Undoubtedly  a  little  thought  to  one's 
health  and  diet  will  help  to  prolong 
one's  years  of  productiveness  in  pen- 
manship. 


buqun,    Chiba-ken,    Japan. 
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Model   writing  by   Parker  Zaner   Bios 
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Prepared  by  the  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


ARTICLE  2 
Care  of   the  Blackboard. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  authorities  on  the  advisability 
of  washing  blackboards.  The  black- 
board manufacturers  working  with 
the  National  School  Supply  Associa- 
tion, have  compiled  a  booklet  entitled 
"The  Care  of  the  Blackboards,"  which 
asserts  that  washing  is  detrimental  to 
any  blackboard  surface  and  that 
water  applied  to  a  chalk-covered 
blackboard  leaves  streaks. 

Dr.  F.  F.  Rupert  of  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute, in  a  treatise  based  on  scien- 
tific research,  gives  us  the  following 
information:  Whether  washing  is 
harmful  to  boards  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  answered  unconditionally. 
The  residue  left  in  the  tooth  or  pores 
of  the  board  by  pure  chalk  crayons — 
either  the  dustless  or  "soft"  chalk  cray- 
ons, (such  as  "Hygieia"  or  "Waltham") 
— ;is  slight  and  does  not  accumulate 
with  continued  use.  For  this  reason, 
the  only  purpose  of  washing  a  board 
on  which  such  crayons  have  been  used 
is  the  removal  of  actual  dirt. 

Hence  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
washing  operation  must  depend  upon 
contributing  factors,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  being  the  kind  of 
chalk  crayons  which  have  been  used 
on  the  board.  The  presence  of  clay 
or  similar  adulterants  in  chalk  crayons 
causes  a  putty-like  substance  to  be 
formed  when  water  is  applied,  which 
penetrates  the  tooth  or  pores  of  the 
board  causing  it  to  streak  in  some 
instances  and  to  become  glossy  in  a 
short  time.  It  is,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  write  on  this  glossy  surface  as 
the  crayon  will  not  take  hold. 

In  instances  in  which  it  is  desired 
to   wash    the   blackboards,   the   follow- 


ing method  seems  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory for  general  use: 

Before  washing,  wipe  off  all  loose 
chalk  dust  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth. 
Wash  with  a  sponge  and  clear  water 
— no  solution  is  necessary  in  the 
water.  Rub  firmly  to  remove  the 
chalk  marks,  keeping  the  water  clear 
by  changing  it  frequently.  Dry  the 
boards  thoroughly  with  a  squeegee  or 
chamois,   or   both. 


Note    excellent    arrangement    of    windows.    Also 
double   shade   rollers   placed   at    middle   of  win- 
dows, permitting  either  upper  or  lower  part  of 
window    to    be    shaded    independently. 


Poor  daylighting.     Badly  placed   window  open- 
ings.     Blackboards    located    between    windows. 


A    LESSON    IN    UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are 
men  from  all  walks  of  life — men  well 
trained  in  a  particular  line  of  work,  and 
men  who  have  no  particular  training  in 
any  line  of  work.  In  times  of  prosperity 
the  average  person  looks  mainly  at  the 
present.  So  many  take  the  job  which 
temporarily  pays  the  most.  They  do 
not  consult  their  likes  or  dislikes,  their 
possibilities  in  other  lines,  or  the  per- 
manency of  the  job,  but  just  drift 
where  the  resistance  is  the  least.  Na- 
turally the  results  are  many  misfits, 
many  who  are  not  content  and  happy 
with  their  work  and  many  who  give 
themselves  little  training  in  any  one 
line.  When  the  industries  lay  off  men 
the  untrained  go  first. 

The  happy  thought  in  connection 
with  this  depressing  condition  is  that 
it  is  not  too  late  for  many  to  retrain 
for  some  definite  line  of  work. 

The  age  of  persons  enrolling  in  Uni- 
versities and  specialized  schools  is  each 
year  advancing  and,  doubtless,  many  of 
the  present  unemployed  will  seek  to 
improve  their  condition  in  life  by  se- 
curing more  and  definite  training.  If 
they  do  not,  a  bad  condition  will  be- 
come worse.  Many  may  have  promised 
themselves  more  schooling  which  never 
materialized.  Present  conditions  should 
show  the  advantage  of  making  every 
possible  sacrifice  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  was  a  time  when  manual  labor 
commanded  very  high  wages  and  re- 
quired no  special  training.  Many  who 
had  talent  in  some  particular  line  of 
work  in  which  they  might  have  been 
extremely  successful  and  happy  could 
not  see  the  possibilities  and  would  not 
take  a  chance.  To  avoid  exerting  the 
necessary  energy  and  the  grind  of  spe- 
cial training  they  drifted  into  unskilled 
labor.  Today  many  are  turning  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  professions 
which  have  carried  on  well  during  the 
depression. 

Young  man!  if  your  father  or  your 
associates  have  bitter  experiences  do 
not  get  caught  in  your  lifetime  by  not 
going  on  with  your  preparation.  Do  as 
Edison  and  other  great  men  have  done, 
continue  your  training  through  life. 
Prepare  for  the  line  of  work  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful and  happy. 

PENMANSHIP  IS  A  GOOD  PRO- 
FESSION. 

THE  EDITOR. 


Model  writing  by  G.  C.  Greene,  Goldey  College.  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  study  and 
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TO  STUDENTS 

An   Address  by   D.   Newton   Greer 


Youth  is  a  magnificent  rainbow,  col- 
orful, full  of  promise.  As  you  look 
out  upon  life  every  prospect  pleases. 
Yes,  youth  is  full  of  promise ;  full  of 
promise  if  you  do  what  is  right,  but 
full  of  disappointment  and  regret  if 
you  do  what  is  wrong.  If  you  disobey 
the  law  you  are  punished.  If  it  is 
the  civil  law,  the  state  punishes  you. 
If  it  is  the  moral  law,  you  punish  your- 
self. 

Obedience  to  law  is  the  way  to 
knowledge, — the  way  to  truth.  When 
you  are  students,  you  are  truth- 
seekers.  Some  one  has  said  that  if 
he  had  truth  on  one  hand,  and  the 
power  to  obtain  it  on  the  other,  he 
would  let  go  of  truth  itself  just  for 
the  pleasure  in  seeking  for  and  dis- 
covering it. 

You  have  been  seeking  truth  today. 
How  successful  have  you  been?  How 
many  of  you  received  100  per  cent  in 
any  study  today?  If  you  did  not  at- 
tain this  grade  there  is  just  cause  and 
that  is,  you  did  not  know.  Why  did 
you  not  know?  Because  you  were 
Ignorant. — that  is  the  first  "I"  that 
should  be  recognized.  But  why  were 
you  ignorant?  Because  you  were 
Indolent, — that  is  the  second  "I".  And 
why  were  you  indolent?  Because  you 
were  Indifferent,  which  is  the  third 
"I".  Any  one  of  these  three  "I's"  is 
sufficient   to  defeat   you.     Avoid   them. 

However,  there  are  constructive  "I's", 


which  you  should  adopt.  For  example, 
there  is  the  "I"  for  "Ideal",  and  then 
the  "I"  for  "Industry".  Consider  what 
these  "I's"  have  done;  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  they  have  made  possi- 
ble. Look  at  the  great  cities  of  our 
land  and  of  the  world,  with  their  rail- 
roads, bridges,  and  buildings.  Think 
of  the  books  that  have  been  written 
and  published,  all  the  work  of  Idealism 
and  Industry. 

Another  desirable  "I"  is  that  of  In- 
itiative, which  is  the  capacity  for  tak- 
ing the  leading  step.  The  "I"  of  In- 
tegrity and  the  "I"  of  Intelligence  are 
others.  All  of  these  are  constructive 
"I's"  and  they  produce  the  "I"  of  In- 
dependence, consequently  success. 

There  is  still  another  "I"  (eye)  of 
which  you  should  be  conscious  if  you 
would  win  true  success,  and  that  is 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  looking  down 
on  your  doings.  Know  yourself,  rever- 
ence yourself,  control  yourself.  Of 
course  you  must  have  enthusiasm,  but 
don't  let  it  overpower  you  like  it  did 
the  young  man  in  love  who  said:  "I 
stood  upon  the  ocean's  briny  beach  and 
with  a  slender  reed  I  wrote  upon  the 
sand:  'Mary,  I  love  you'.  But  the  mad 
waves  rolled  up  and  blotted  out  that 
sacred  inscription.  'Cruel  wave,'  I 
thought,  'fragile  reed,  treacherous  sand, 
I'll  trust  you  no  more.  With  giant 
hand  I'll  pluck  from  Norway's  frozen 
shore   her  tallest   pine   and  dip   its  top 


into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  upon 
the  high  and  burnished  heavens  I'll 
write:  'Mary,  I  love  you.'  I'd  like 
to  see  any  confoundnd  wave  wash  that 
out' " 

One    Hundred    Young    Men 

In  regard  to  independence,  let  us  look 
at  some  statistics  compiled  by  Wm.  H. 
Stanley. 

One  hundred  fine  young  men  aged 
25,  start  out  in  life  with  presumably 
equal  advantages. 

At  the  age  of  35,  or  in  ten  years, 
five  have  died,  20  have  become  wealthy, 
and  40  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 
The  other  35  have  shown  no  improve- 
ment. 

At  45,  16  in  all  are  dead,  the  wealthy 
group  has  shrunk  to  one  wealthy  and 
three  rich,  and  65  are  still  dependent 
on  their  earnings.  Fifteen  are  no 
longer    self-supporting. 

At  55,  20  are  gone,  one  has  become 
rich,  three  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, 46  have  established  no  estate, 
and  the  other  30  have  no  economic 
value. 

At  65,  36  are  dead,  one  is  rich,  four 
are  well-to-do,  five  are  self-supporting 
but  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  and 
the  remaining  54  are  dependent  on 
their  children,  relatives,  or  charity. 

At  75,  63  are  gone,  one  is  wealthy, 
and  only  two  are  comfortably  situated. 
The  other  34  do  not  have  enough  to 
pay  their  funeral  expenses. 

Only  three  of  the  original  100  are 
financially  successful ;  a  sad  picture, 
but  facts.  To  win  you  must  belong 
to  the  three  per  cent,  and  to  do  so 
you  must  know  yourself,  reverence 
yourself,  and   control  yourself,   for : 

"In  ourselves  the  sunshine  dwells, 
In  ourselves  the  music  swells, 
By  ourselves  our  life  is  fed 
With  the  sweet  or  bitter  bread." 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  CARDS 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LLB. 

Head   of    \rt   Department,   Seward  Park  High   School,  New    York    Citv.      Author    of    THE    NEW    STANDARD 
LETTERER  and  SHOW  CARD  WRITER,  and  HOW  TO  LETTER 

A   series  of   five  lessons,  to  enable  any  shopkeeper  or  clerk  without  talent,  to  make  effective  show  cards. 


Les 


1. 


SINGLE   STROKE   LETTERING 

A    Direct   Method  That   Makes   Letter- 
ing  as    Easy   as    Writing. 

No  display  is  complete,  no  matter 
how  attractive  otherwise,  without  a 
generous  use  of  show  cards — show 
cards  to  tell  about  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  use  and  the  fashions,  the 
price,  etc. 

Show  cards  are  expensive  and  for 
that  reason  are  sparingly  used  by  many 
merchants.  But  if  you  will  avail  your- 
self of  the  service  offered  in  these  les- 
sons, you  can  eliminate  this  expense, 
except  for  the  slight  cost  of  materials- 

For  a  great  many  years,  the  writer 
has  taught  lettering  to  boys  and  girls 
in  the  New  York  High  Schools.  Not 
picked  students  with  talent,  but  the 
average  run  of  boys  and  girls.  They 
succeeded  in  making  beautiful  cards 
after  a  few  lessons  because  the  instruc- 
tion was  specific,  the  directions  were 
followed  and  the  proper  tools  were 
used. 

The  same  success  will  attend  your 
efforts  in  these  lessons  if  you  follow 
the  directions. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance  for 
you,  is  to  obtain  the  few  necessary  sup- 
plies. No  great  expense  is  involved. 
You  should  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
small  investment  in  good  materials. 
Your  success  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  kind  of  tools  you  use.  You  can- 
not expect  good  results  from  makeshift 
tools. 

What  to  Buy 

1.  A  few  sheets  of  smooth  card- 
board from  your  stationer. 

2.  One  bottle  of  good  India  or  let- 
tering ink. 

3.  One  set  each  of  Speedball  letter- 
ing pens.  Styles  A,  B,  C,  D,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2.00.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  Columbus. 
().,  or  from  the  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  Cam- 
den, X.  J. 


4  A  drawing  board  about  16  by  20 
inches  or  more.  This  may  be  any  well 
planed  board  that  will  not  warp.  This 
board  should  be  put  on  a  table  and 
tilted  forward  at  an  angle  with  a  block. 

5.  Ruler  18  inches,  triangle  6  inches, 
T  square,  and  thumb  tacks. 

6.  A  soft  eraser  and  an  art  gum  for 
cleaning  up  finished  work. 

7.  Soft  pencils. 

8.  Half   a   dozen   ordinary   penhold- 


ers. It  is  well  to  have  a  penholder 
for  each  size  pen  usually  used,  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  constantly  chang- 
ing of  pens. 

9.  A  glass  jar  in  which  to  hold  the 
pens,  with  the  nibs  ends  up  so  that 
they  will  be  always  handy. 

Lettering    Pen   or  Brush? 

The  ancient  art  of  hand  lettering  was 
developed  by  scribes  who  cut  their  own 
lettering  tools  out  of  quills  and  reeds. 


ccccc 
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Fig.    1.      Showing    the    position    l..    . 

hall    pen    and    the    hand    while    lettering 


Speed- 


of    the    strokes    that   make    up   each   letter. 


The  characteristics  of  their  letters 
were  governed  by  the  shape  of  the  pen 
points,  and  the  way  these  were  held 
by  the  letterer. 

The  same  ease  and  grace  that  was 
theirs,  is  now  again  possible  in  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  lettering  through 
the  use  of  the  new  lettering  pens.  Made 
of  steel,  with  variously  shaped  nibs  of 
graded  sizes,  these  pens  enable  you 
with  a  little  practice,  to  make  charac- 
teristic strokes  with  speed. 

It  takes  many  months  of  practice 
to  be  able  to  twirl  a  brush  efficiently. 
The  brush  offers  no  resistence  to  the 
heavy  hand — and  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  control  the  thickness  of  the 
strokes.  With  the  lettering  pens,  the 
tempered  steel  and  the  shaped  nibs 
remove  all  worry  about  pressure  and 
evenness  of  strokes. 

By  all  means,  learn  to  letter  with  the 
pen.  All  professional  letterers  now  use 
them.  They  are  less  expensive  than 
brushes.  They  give  you  surer  results. 
They  save  time.  They  enable  every- 
one, even  you,  who  think  you  have  no 
talent    to   make   good   show   cards. 

These  pens  have  a  flat  bill  or  nib, 
bent  at  an  angle  to  the  shaft.  The 
shape  of  the  nib  determines  the  char- 
acter of  the  stroke  the  pen  makes. 
Style  A  pens  have  square  nibs  and  pro- 
duce square  end  strokes.  Style  B  pens 
have  circular  nibs  and  make  round  end 
elements.  Style  C  are  stub  pens  with 
flat  ends.  Style  D  have  an  oval  nib.  In 
each  of  these  styles  there  is  a  full 
range  of  sizes  from  No.  5  which  is  thin 
to  No.  0  which  makes  a  stroke  almost 
;4  inch  thick. 

Each  pen  has  an  ink  retainer  at- 
tached to  the  pen  shaft  which  holds 
enough  ink  for  several  letters,  feeding 
the  nib  uniformly.  Constant  dipping 
of  the  pen  into  the  ink  is  thus  avoided 
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and  the  uniform  feeding  prevents  blot- 
ting. 

As  the  Style  B  pens  are  somewhat 
easii  r  to  handle  than  the  others,  it  is 
well  to  begin  with  the  use  of  these. 

How   to   Begin 

Place  the  card  squarely  on  the 
board.  Put  the  T  square  on  the  card, 
holding  the  head  against  the  board  on 
the  left.  Move  the  blade  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  card.  Make  the  edge  of 
the  card  coincide  with  the  blade,  it  is 
does  not  already  do  so.  Push  thumb 
tack  into  the  board  alongside  of  the 
card.  The  heads  will  hold  the  card  in 
position.  Horizontal  lines  should  be 
drawn  with  the  blade  of  the  T  square. 
Draw  vertical  lines  with  the  triangle 
resting  against  the  blade  of  the  T 
square.  These  instruments  are  to  be 
used  only  with  the  pencil  in  making 
layouts  and  guide  lines — never  with  the 
lettering  pens.  Prepare  the  card  with 
horizontal  guide  lines. 

Your  position  while  at  work  is  im- 
portant. Place  the  feet  flat  on  the  floor 
and  present  the  left  side  to  the  table. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  not  writ- 
ing position  but  is  good  lettering  po- 
sition, because  of  the  great  freedom 
.1  ■    t,  e  right  arm  movement. 

The  pen  should  be  held  like  an  ordin- 
ary writing  pen,  Fig.  1,  being  careful 
in  it  the  nib  rests  flat  on  the  paper. 
With  the  dry  pen,  practice  vertical 
strokes  downward.  Without  changing 
the  position  of  your  hand  or  the  pen, 
make  horizontal  strokes  from  left  to 
right.  After  a  little  of  this  dry  prac- 
tice, the  pen  will  fit  into  the  hand  at 
the  proper  angle  so  that  the  nib  rests 
flat   upon  the  paper. 

Dip  the  pen  into  the  ink  deeply. 
Rest  the  pen  against  the  neck  of  the 
bottle    to    drain    off    the    surplus    ink. 
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cebfoap 

abcdefghijk 
pqrstuvwxyz 

Monday  25c 

Fig.    3.    The    lower    case    alphabet    is    based    on    the    circle.      Compare    the    height    of    the 
lower   case   with   the    capitals   and   the    figures. 


REDUCED 

for 

CLEARANCE 


T 


dramatic 
values 


Fig.   4.     The   original   "i  this   card   n,t 
11x14    inches.      Speedball    style    used. 

Present  the  pen  to  the  paper,  making 
sure  that  the  nib  is  flat.  Pressing 
firmly,  hold  the  pen  at  the  beginning 
of  each  stroke,  then  with  a  free  hand 
movement,  bearing  uniformly,  bring  the 
stroke  down.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke 
again  press  the  pen  before  lifting  it 
from  the  paper.  This  pressure  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  stroke 
insures  definite  rounded  terminals. 
Practice   making   vertical  strokes. 

See  that  they  are  uniform  in  height. 
Keep  within  the  guide  lines.  Now 
practice  strokes  slanted  downward 
from  right  to  left,  then  others  slanted 
from  left  to  right,  Fig.  2. 

As  the  nib  of  the  pen  is  circular,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  change  the  position 
of  the  hand  to  make  horizontal  strokes. 
Practice  these  from  left  to  right-  Next 
try  the  curved  strokes  in  all  directions 
shown   in   Fig.  2. 

It  is  well  at  this  time,  before  we 
combine  the  strokes  to  form  the  letters, 
to  check  up  on  our  work  and  try  to 
discover  the  causes  of  poor  and  ragged 
results  in  this  first  pen  exercise.  They 
are : 

1.  Wrong  position  of  body  at  the 
table.  Wrong  position  of  hand  and 
pen. 

2.  Use  of  finger  movement  instead 
of  hand  movement.  This  results  in 
lifting  the  nib  off  the  paper,  giving 
irregular  strokes. 

3.  Failure  to  press  down  at  begin- 
ning and  end  of  strokes,  and  failure 
to  press   uniformly  throughout   stroke. 

4.  Ragged  ends  result  from  sliding 
pen  off  paper  instead  of  lifting  it  off. 

5.  Failure  to  drain  off  surplus  ink  by 
resting  pen  against  neck  of  bottle. 

6.  Unclean  pen.  Dried  ink  prevents 
even  feeding  of  ink  to  the  nibs-  Clean 
the  pens  occasionally  with  an  old  tooth 
brush. 

7.  Do  not  use  blotter.  Allow  ink 
to   dry. 

(See    following  page) 
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To   Make  the   Letters  of   the  Alphabet 

i  See    preceeding    pagi 

The  practice  strokes  when  combined 
make  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In 
joining  the  strokes  to  form  the  letters, 
be  careful  to  join  the  ends  and  avoid 
ragged  connections. 

Practice  the  letters  in  the  following 
order  :ILHFETNMAXVWY 
ZKUJOQCGDPBRS. 

The  widths  of  the  letters  vary  some- 
what. The  round  letters  O,  Q,  C,  G,  D 
are  made  circular.  The  following  let- 
ters are  made  narrower:  L,  F,  E,  K,  J, 
B,  P,  R,  S.  The  other  letters  are  made 
rather  square  with  the  exception  of 
M  and  W,  which  are  slightly  wider. 
The  cross  strokes  of  E,  F.  H  are  drawn 
slightly  above  center,  in  A  below  cen- 
ter. The  upper  lobes  of  B  and  S  are 
smaller   than   the  lower. 

Follow  the  order  and  the  direction  of 
the  strokes  as  given  in  Fig.  2.  Always 
make  them  this  way  and  you  will  soon 
acquire   speed  in  lettering. 

Be  Encouraged 

Practice  making  letters  one  inch  and 
smaller.  Do  not  try  big  lettering  till 
you  have  thoroughly  learned  the  forms 
and  can  use  the  pens  with  ease.  Do 
not  expect  to  be  an  accomplished  let- 
terer  in  one  lesson. 

The   Small   Letter! 

The  small  letters  or  lower  case  as 
they  are  called,  are  based  on  the  circle- 
Study  the  forms  in  Fig.  3  and  make 
them  in  the  following  order  :  o  c  e  a  b 
dpqnhumrlfkijsvwxyz. 

Note  that  b,  d,  h,  k,  1  are  as  high  as 
capitals  and  that  the  bodies  are  only  a 
little  over  half  as  high;  g,  p,  q,  j,  y 
go  below  the  line. 


FITTING  WRITING  INTO  THE  IN- 
FORMAL PROGRAM 

(  Continued  from  page  15) 
tivated  at  a  future  time.  The  teacher 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  grasp  oppor- 
tunities which  will  call  into  play  every 
small  letter  of  the  alphabet  during 
some  time  of  the  year  and  also  a  few 
of  the  most  frequently  used  capital 
letters. 

If  the  child  can  write  all  the  small 
letters  of  the  alphabet  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year  and  has  the  ability  to 
write  common  words  without  hesitation 
and  use  them  in  short  sentences  con- 
taining vocabulary  suited  to  his  grade, 
he  lias  met  the  requirements  for  first 
grade  handwriting.  Not  only  must  a 
check-up  be  made  on  subject  matter 
but  also  on  time  and  results.  Seventy- 
five  minutes  per  week  is  the  period 
allotted  for  instruction  in  handwriting. 
Has  the  teacher  utilized  this  time  or 
has  she  exceeded  the  period  allotted 
this  subject?  Has  her  instruction  been 
such  that  she  is  able  to  see  a  steady 
growth  in  the  written  product  of  the 
child  from  month  to  month  and  will 
he  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  his 
grade? 

If  we  as  teachers  can  answer  these 
questions  consciously  in  the  affirmative, 
we  should  experience  a  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction in  knowing  that  the  child  is 
now  prepared  to  attack  the  next  higher 
unit  of  work 
which  proves 
that  writing  can 
be  woven  into 
the  flexible  pro- 
gram success- 
fully. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

The  past  year  has  been  a  severe  test 
on  school  savings.  Despite  the  fact 
that  children  were  compelled  to  draw- 
on  these  accounts  to  help  their  fami- 
lies, many  new  accounts  have  been 
started.  It  is  estimated  that  the  with- 
drawals from  the  school  banks  this 
year  have  been  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars more  than  last  year.  This  has  no 
doubt  helped  many  children  to  stay  in 
school. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
teach  children  to  save  systematically 
and  wisely.  Whether  you  are  a  pen- 
man, a  teacher,  or  whatnot,  a  savings 
account  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  It 
is  what  you  save  from  your  salary,  not 
how  much  you  make,  that  counts. 
Here   Is   Something   to  Think  About 

Save  $1.00  a  week,  and  at  five  per 
cent  compound  interest  in  20  years  you 
will  have  $1,775.18. 

Save  $5.00  a  week,  and  at  five  per 
cent  compound  interest  in  20  years  you 
will  have  $8,875.90  and  will  receive  from 
it   $8.50   interest   weekly. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Duncan,  formerly  a  pen- 
manship teacher  in  the  McCann  School 
of  Business,  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
now  has  charge  of  the  Penmanship  De- 
partment of  the  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  states  :  "I  can- 
not be  without  The  Educator." 


THE  COVER 

The  cartoon  on  the  cover 
was  made  by  Ray  Evans  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch.  The 
heading  was  made  by  John  R. 
Cox  of  The  Educator  staff. 

Changes  are  taking  place  in 
this  old  world  and  the  teach- 
ing of  handwriting  is  no  ex- 
ception. In  place  of  the  dry- 
writing  lessons  teachers  are 
making  the  writing  period 
more  interesting.  So  while  we 
shout,  "Ring  out  the  old,  ring 
in  the  new,"  let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  splendid  service  the 
little  red  school  house  has 
rendered  this  country  and 
hope  that  the  new  modern 
school    will    accomplish    even 


and   engrossing 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 


Bv  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 


This  lesson  contains  minimum  or  one-story  letters.  See  that  you  get  the  spacing  even.  See  how  uniform  you  can 
get  the  letters  in  height.  In  beginning  your  practice,  it  is  well  to  work  on  the  wide  spaced  words  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate.     This   lateral   movement   exercise   strengthens   your   writing  and  gives  a   forceful  character  to  it. 

Practice   on   ornamental   writing  will   refine   your  business  handwriting,  and  make  it  more  skillful  and  delicate. 

Once  you  become  thoroughly  interested  in  ornamental  penmanship  and  acquire  some  skill  in  it,  you  will  never  want 
to  give  it  up.  In  fact,  it  seems  difficult  to  give  up  ornamental  penmanship  even  where  men  get  into  other  lines  of 
work.     It   is   so  fascinating.     It  is   something  one   must  work   at   constantly  to  hold. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  cards  from 
A.  L.  EDWARDS,  605  N.  E.  Way, 
Dallas,  Texas.  His  cards  show  a  mas- 
terful control  of  the  pen.  The  shades 
are  sparkling  and  all  in  all  the  cards 
are  as  neat  and  attractive  as  any  we 
have   seen   for   some  time. 


vleacners  Collect, 
West  Chester,  Pa,       — *"* 


Penmanship  by  Mail 


the    best 
now    living." 
304    Armadale    Avenue 


Toronto,    Ont. 


I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small     cost,     easy 
during  your  spare  time.   Write 
for    my    book,    "How    To    Be- 
'.n      Expert      Penman," 
FREE!     It  contains   specimens 
and    tells    how    others    became 
expert     writers    by     the    Tevis 
Method.     Your   name   will   be   elegantly   written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today  1 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  25-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


Special  this  month:  Complete  Business 
Writing  Course  by  our  Master  Penman  for 
only   $5.00.      Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars,  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 
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An  old  resolution  which   is  worthy  of  careful   study. 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass- 


LESSON    No.  15 

This  month  we  begin  the  actual  writing  of  sentences.  By  this  time  you  should  have  mastered  each  individual  letter 
and  from  now  on  you  should  devote  your  attention  mainly  to  general  quality.  Get  the  appearance  uniform,  spacing  cor- 
rect.    In  fact,  at  tins  time  the  three  S's  should  be  emphasized,  size,  slant  and  spacing. 

Where  you  have  trouble  with  an  individual  letter  turn  back  to  the  lesson  where  the  letter  was  previously  given 
and  review7  that  lesson. 


wMwrJu^J/ 


>&/mamy. 


vfawn/'ym^oiwy'wtewft. 


I^i?^^^^ 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist   for    Engraving    Purposes 
P.   O.   Drawer  982  Rochester,   N.   Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment   only. 


FOR  SALE 

two- teacher   school    (man   and   wife),  low 

it,    no    competition,    good    name    and    no 

debts    or    other    obligations,    for    less    than 

equipment     cost.        Terms     to     responsible 

parties.       Possession    June,     19.i2.       Address 

Box  633,  Care  of  The  Educator 

Columbus,   Ohio 


LESSONS   IN  PENMANSHIP   BY   MAUL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New   Jersey,    U.   S.   A 


jliplnmaa  an* 


Catalog   and   Samples   on    Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas — 
Original   specimens   of   Brush  and  Penwork 

for    sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD  &  BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


LEARN  AT 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


rltstic  jgngnrasiitg 

°f  JResolutfona,  {Denwrialst 


•  ;;    jplurrunatiix<j   a  -Specialty *f» 

%     E.H.MSGHEE 

U3  Ea»t  State  Street  5rccton.cSau>  Jersey 


9h^Ul 


By  Miss  Flossie  Cain.  Super 


of  Handwriting,  Rocky  Ri' 
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LOOH,4U'K440H*>/U4.  GWi (tt QMMaV 

JilwMt.wij  cun^;  don't  tatR-^uHXa  *, 
Jiu'/>  /tpu/t  jaJulwi,cu2xxnMii  Jlwia. 
Jf fc*  /nuj  jamcAA  Jlo  /yuJlv  Vkma ! 

JaMuVL  aicUVC  ait ,  /yxnt/  dw/tf  ! 

D/ut  tite^  clo^a'Ute  cmw,ac/(u, 
Jllad  /no  /ftXacc  /to  apiAyoM/AM.~ 
Jlo  /\uacQ,  JUxt  wl  Xuwi  <to  /ioam, 
Jbxt  \*AxXw$  /ne'/O  comwig  $iom&. 
Kbd  IWwI^t^JOrt/'ti^/tjou^c^^ 
Clu  ^tfcm/  cjkhKho,  qu^/UK>HitH£a. 


3y   D.    Beauchamp,    145    S.    Broadway,   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 


/VW  vln  a  series  of  Spadpall  Adwrtisements 
showing  tic  Versatility  and  Superiority 
oi  Americas  finest  art  and  lettering  pot 


Jpcedball  / 
fl  cPem&hks 

lot  drawing'  anl  letteMn^Posteis 

are  preferred  by  the  leading  artists  / 
jThe  adoption  of  this  modem 

c£Fwfessiml  fauipmrnt 

not  only  makes  you*  class  work 
more  interesting  but  builds  a, 
real  confidence  in  t  lie  students' 
own  anility  to  master  his  tools, 

Speedbali'Sens  are  easier  to  use 
because  they  load  with  a  dip  and 
do  not  blot  -  they  carry  mow  ink. 
and  make  cleaner,  sXarper strokes 
witk  any  cohr..$(othardti>  clean. 

Speed  balls  are  t  lu>  only  pens  with, 
a  control  reservoir  on  marking  tip 

(y~~JcBchers  wno  want  all  these  fcatuf  es  ask  for  Speedkiils 

Send  for  your  Cfvee  S^tnt»lfiS  a*  once 


Camden 


KM  CO. 

M.J.  dfe. 


■Tius  complete  advertisement  was.  drawn  with  Speedball 
Pens  usin^  Speedball  Waterproof  Black  Lettering;  InX 


Written  by  F.   B.   Courtney,  Detroit,   Mich, 
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DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING      i 


By  E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland.  Maine 


The  specimen  of  pen  drawing  and 
lettering  shown  in  this  connection  is 
rather  effective,  and  is  a  style  especially 
adapted  for  good  printing  plates.  A 
decorative  initial,  if  simple  and  in  good 
taste  will  always  enhance  the  effect  of 
a  printed  page.  We  are  showing  still 
another  style  of  pen  technique  which 
might  be  appropriately  called  "stone 
stipple."  as  it  resembles  the  texture 
of  cut  stone.  The  lay-off  starts  with 
the  initial  "R"  which  should  be 
sketched  very  roughly  observing  gen- 
eral outlines  and  proportions.  Follow 
with  a  more  detailed  drawing,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  size  and  spac- 
ing of  the  lettering.  The  small  letter- 
ing should  be  suggested  for  spacing 
only. 

Use  Zanerian  ink  and  a  Gillott  No. 
170  pen  in  treating  the  color  values 
of  the  leaves  and  roses.  As  a  rule  the 
roses  are  lighter  in  tone  than  the 
leaves.  Use  fine  dots  and  short,  irregu- 
lar lines,  and  see  that  the  tones  are 
nicely  blended.  Solid  color  here  and 
there  will  "snap"  up  the  effect  and  give 
the  whole  design  strength  and  char- 
acter. If  your  tonal  values  are  correct 
the  design  will  appear  as  soft  and 
mellow  as  a  wash  drawing  when 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet- 
Send  us  some  of  your  work  for  criti- 
cism and  suggestions. 


ENGROSSER  WANTED 

th  experience   in  lettering  and   S 
samples  and  Character  Reference 

J.  V.  HARING  &  SON 
Engrossing  Studio 

Park    Row  New    York,    N. 


£■'■* 


7    .-^^         wit 

eftutent*  in  Qnaws/m0 
ll  ^PlV<*$«  scnb  your 
vovfc  for  <v%iUxsvru^ 


^A3(f^?nn/^^zan&,  J/fc/ryw'tfr 


letterheads   made    by    the    F.    \V.    Martin   Company,    Boston.    Ma 
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One   of   Zaner's    first    signatures    written    many,    many    years    ago   before    he    becan 
skillful  and  nationally   known   penman. 


OFFHAND  FLOURISHING 

Birds,  Scrolls,  Quills,  Swans, 

Eagles,  Etc. 

"A    Thing  of   Beauty  is   a  Joy   Forever" 
Original  Designs  50c  each,  $5.00  per  dozen, 
all    different.      More    elaborate    $1.00    each. 
Elaborate   $2.00  and   up.     Card   Designs   25c 
each.  $2-50  per  dozen,  all  different.  Address 

C.  H.  CLARK 

2663  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

(Money   back  if  work  does  not   please  you) 


Here   is   a    specimen   which    is   historical.      It    was   written    bv   C.    P.    Zaner    in     189.!    for     P.    A.     Westrope      at     tha 
penman.     Study    the   accuracy   of   the   letters   in   this   receipt.     Paste   the   specimen    in   your   scrapbook   of   curios. 
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<o/ 


AZ-tT-Csl^LJL      d~  sl^£^-  ■     A/~6> 


fc^T^Vz/Z^ 


-  J^c?-r-n^c^C 


ls-zc/l/- 


L^-T^tf 


-c^c^a^-^-^^ '  'JL^ue^, 


V 


c^^cJLe*£~£/ 


/-lA-CA^l/  '  &L  lL/Lc, 


a-c^L^t 


^^^t/^  * 


This  page  of  writing  was  made  by  Martha  Doan,  eighth  grade  pupil  in  Covington,  Ky.,  Public  Schools,  Miss  Seddie  Grunke- 
myer,  supervisor.  Even  though  the  original  was  in  a  very  pale  blue  ink,  the  engraver  was  able  to  catch  enough  of  the  specimen 
to    show    the    fluent,    easy    style    which    the    Covington    students    use    in    their   daily    writing. 
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by  S.  Koide,  Sc 

the  best 

cane  frc 


»e  -e  written 

i.      Sortie   of 
ed   in 


j.  *■;,,  y, 


,  /, 


/  /' ./     /  ,J 


^:  r^ 


/  -, /.y 


iy   A.  J.   Karlen 
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The  American  Penman 

America's    Handwriting    Magazin* 
Devoted    to    Penmanship    and 
Commercial    Education 
Contains    Lessons    in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 
ACCOUNTING 
ORNAMENTAL  WRITING 
LETTERING 
ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OP      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies   sent   on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
SS  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


BACK  NUMBERS 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  The  Business  Edu- 
cator   for    the    following    years: 

September  1921  to  June  1922 
September  1926  to  June  1927 
September  1927  to  June  1928 
September  1928  to  June  1929 
September  1929  to  June  1930 
September  1930  to  June  1931 
Send  your  remittance  today  if  vou  wish 
to  get   one  of   these   few   sets.     Price   $1.25. 

Address:   THE  EDUCATOR 
512  N.   Park   St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


Gillott'sPens 


The    Most    Perfect    of    Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Mainuni    Quill    Pen 

Gillott's   Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agent* 
93  Chambers  St.         New  York  City 


Educational  Journal  of 
Real   Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP      ARITHMETIC      CIVICS 
Gl  OGRAPHY       N'ATTRE-STUDY 

n.!>\i,M(,Y  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 

HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per   year  Sample  on   request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,  111. 


Mr.  Arthur  P.  Myers,  the  engrosser 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  changed  his 
studio,  The  Malone-Myers  Studio, 
from  516  N.  Charles  St.,  to  323  N. 
Charles  St..  Baltimore,  Md.  The  pros- 
pects for  engrossing  studios  seem  to  be 
better  today  than  ever  before. 


Students  in  Penmanship 

will  find  the  six  books  of  value  in  learning 
Lettering,  Business  Writing,  Ornamental 
Writing,  Engrossing.  Card  Writing  and  En- 
grossing Script.  The  six  books  sent  for 
$1.00.  Four  Madarasz  specimens  worth  $1.00 
sent  free  as  premium  with  the  books.  My 
big  circular  of  specimens  free. 
C.  W.  Jones,  224  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


E.  L.  Huff 


Agency,    Missoula 

;r    Nat.    Assoc.    Te 
Agencies 


ALASKA  TO  NEW  MEXICO 

rormal  and  College  graduates  only.  Enroll  NOW 
>r  the  best  positions  in  1932.  Special  reference 
srvice  for  independent  applications,  1932  Certific- 
ation Booklet  FREE  with  enrollment.  16  years' 
xperienced    personal    service. 


TEACHERS 


lilTTi 


hP 


Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of 
the  country.  Openings  in  business  schools, 
high  schools,  colleges — now  or  later.  Half  of 
the  state  universities  have  selected  our  candi- 
dates. Dependable  service.  Employers  report 
Write  us   now. 


ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.         St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cole-Cowan  Teachers'  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 

Efficient  service  to  teachers  and  employers.  Your  business  solicited.  You 
will  be  pleased.  Money  making  business  colleges  for  sale.  Write  or  wire 
us    what   you    want.      M.   S.   Cole,   Secretary. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


Questioned  Documents 

of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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.jK»,n«>w  Ihcn  thyscll,  presume  not"  God  lb  scan, 
^      f*"4^**  study  cf  mankind  ts  9Ran.     .. 

JBlac'd  on  tkts  tVltnnus  of  a  middle  slate. . 

,JEJL  being  darkly  uusc,  and  rudehj  jjrcaT:  .    ;    - 

tCC|tft>  loo  much  knou»lcdac  for  Ike  sccptte  side, 
CjQjtk  Too  muck  weakness  lor  lk«  slotc's  prtdc, 

tX)g  kawas  betaken;  m  doukt  to  a<T,  or  rest";.  : 

T~\.    1..   t-t-t-     i  i  ♦  iC      r*     ■  <         -•- 


^xjorn  KiTto  dte,  <xnd  reasoning  huTlo  err; 
fdutke  in  nmeraiice  hts  reason  stick, 
Ulkctkcr  lie  thinks  loo  little,  or  loo  much;. 
C>[haos  ot  thought"  and  passion,  ail  confused; 
jSTtll  hy  htmsclKtkiscd.er  dtsahused; 
Cjrcaled  half  to  rise,  and  kalf  le  fall ; 
QrcaT  £ord  of  all  tilings ,  vjeta  prcu  p  all-, 
fi*k  Ju4ac  *f  Truth,  in  endless  error  hurled: 
Okc  alory,  jest  *nd  riddle  of  lk«  uvrld. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
lubjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our  readers   to  determine   their  value. 


Personality    and    Personalysis — By   J. 

J.  Theobald.  Published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 
Cloth   cover,  222  pages. 

J.     J.     Theobald     has     just     written     a     book 
which,    in    the    hands   of    your    students,   resident 


"the  desire  to  succeed." 
straight 
past  suc- 
refreshing 
to  inject 
spire  him 
with     his 


It   has  for  its   theme 
Its      homely      presentation      of     clear 
thinking,     its     citation    from     recent 
cesses,     and     its     altogether     happy, 
approach     to     self-analysis,     combine 
grit    into    the    "quitter"    type    and    ir 
to     forsake     his     folly     and     go     on 
course.     As   for    the    ambitious    type- 
will      similarly     "resell"      the     course      to     him, 
keep    him    sold,   and   lead    him,    like   his   weaker 
brother,     to    greater     achievement. 

The  direct,  stimulating  effect  of  Theobald's 
book  on  all  your  students,  in  their  scholastic 
records,  their  later  success,  and  their  con- 
tented self-respecting  lives,  will  sign  up  more 
enrollments  for  your  school  than  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  in  printed  matter.  For  you 
substitute  cold,  informal  type  with  actual  liv- 
ing advertisements  with  which  to  attract  at* 
tention     to    your     school. 


Comprehensive  Propositions  in  Ac- 
counting— By  Homer  St.  Clair  Pace, 
C.  P.  A.,  and  Charles  T.  Bryan,  C.  P. 
A.  Published  by  Pace  Institute  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.,  New  York,  N.  V.  .Cloth 
cover,  398  pages. 

Ability  to  solve  a  practical  problem  of  any 
kind  depends  as  much  upon  clear  thinking  with 
respect  to  the  principles  involved  as  it  does 
upon  skill  and  technique  in  the  treatment  of 
detail  and  the  presentation  of  results.  Hence, 
in  tins  book  there  is  a  simple  but  comprehen- 
sive elucidation  of  each  principle  of  accounting 
or  law  invoked  as  well  as  the  presentation  of 
entries,  work  sheets,  tables,  and  statements 
that  conform  in  technique  to  the  best  current 
practice. 

This  book  provides  a  new  approach  to  the 
difficult  matter  of  applying  the  theory  of  ac- 
counting and  the  principles  of  the  law  to 
business    states    of    fact. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  sections  contains 
a  proposition  based  on  business  facts.  Each 
of  these  propositions  is  broken  down  into  spe- 
cific and  sequential  subproblems.  Each  sub- 
problem  is  then  solved  in  accordance  with  an 
accepted  principle  of  accounting  or  law.  Each 
principle  of  accounting  or  law  is  explained  in 
simple    but   comprehensive   fashion. 

Each  of  the  twenty-four  sections  contains 
a    test    proposition,    similar    in    character    to    the 


one  solved  and  elucidated,  but  based  upon  a 
different  state  of  facts.  In  addition,  each  sec- 
tion contains  ten  test  questions  upon  the 
theory  of  accounting,  each  of  which  can  be 
answered  on  the  basis  or  the  explanations 
given  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the 
subproblems    of    the    basic    proposition.  The 

forms,  tables,  and  statements  used  in  the  so- 
lutions are  based  on  the  best  current  usage 
in  accountancy  practice.  The  book  is  therefore 
valuable  to  the  busy  practitioner  as  a  refer- 
ence work,  as  well  as  to  the  student  who  ex- 
pects to  sit  in  C.  P.  A.  and  similar  examina- 
tions conducted  by  men  who  are  dealing  with 
the    problems    of    actual    business    and    practice. 


Index  of  Economic  Reports — Of  pos- 
sible interest  to  executives  in  all  types 
of  business  and  industry  is  a  new  Index 
of  Economic  Reports,  published  by  the 
Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  compilation,  revised  as  of  October 
1,  1931,  lists  the  titles  of  approximately 
^00  reports  and  articles  on  problems 
of  business  management  which  the  Bu- 
reau has  published  and  made  available 
for  general  distribution.  More  than 
100  new  studies  have  been  added  since 
the   previous   edition   of   the    Index. 

The  titles  are  arranged  in  two  classifica- 
tions, the  first  according  to  the  major  divis- 
ions of  management,  and  the  second,  according 
to  types  of  business  or  industry.  Preliminary 
sections  of  the  Index  describe  the  nature  and 
scope  of  these  economic  surveys,  and  the  bases 
upon  which  they  were  prepared.  The  reports 
listed  are  the  result  .if  investigations  conducted 
by  the  technically  trained  staff  of  the  Policy- 
holders Service  Bureau,  and  the  major  fields 
of  management  are  represented.  These  fields 
are  grouped  in  the  Index  as:  accounting  and 
finance;  advertising,  selling  and  merchandising; 
business  organization;  industrial  health;  office 
management ;  personnel  management  and  in- 
dustrial relations;  production  m 
engineering;    and    safety. 

Illustrative  of  the  material 
booklet  are  the  titles  of  a  few 
reports.  These  include  Personn 
in  Banks,  Making  the  Dealer  a 
operative  Marketing  Activitie: 
Methods  of  Collecting  Retail  I 
counts,    Radio  as  an   Adver 


inagement 
ndexed    in 


el   Management 
n   Adviser,   Co- 


Accident-Prone  Employee,  Training 
Salesmen,  Industrial  Dental  Service,  ai 
geting    Manufacturing    Operations. 

Interested  executives  may  obtain  c« 
the  Index  of  Economic  Reports  by  ad 
the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau  at  On 
son    Avenue,    New    York    City. 


Bud- 


George    Washington   —   Real    Boy    — 

By    Walter    Mac    Peek.      Published    by 

The  Franklin  Press.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Paper  cover,  20  pages. 

Little  material  has  been  published  about  tlie 
boyhood  days  of  George  Washington,  and  such 
materia!   is   scattered  among  the   writings  about 


his  adult  days.  Through  research  and  through 
painstaking  travel  to  Wakefield,  Ferry  Farm, 
Mount  Vernon,  Fredericksburg  and  Alexan- 
dria, the  author  has  caught  the  atmosphere  of 
these  sacred  spots.  With  his  back-ground  of 
understanding  of  boy  life,  he  interprets  Wash- 
ington's happy  boyhood  days  to  us,  with  skill, 
understanding    and    sympathy. 

GEMS^^t'^ENLARGED 

To  40  pages  from  30  penmen,   now  only   10c 

D.  L.  Stoddard 

R.    R      4.    Box    141  Indianapolis,    Ind. 


S.    H.    Kalk-nl.ach.    Engrosser,    1025 
D    St.,    X.    E.,    Washington,   D.   C. 
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This  page  is  from  the  pen  of  that  skillful  penman,  F.  B.  Courtney,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Try  the  heading  if  you  think  it  does  not 
require  skill  to  maintain  that  beautiful  parallel  effect  and  equal  spacing  To  read  sight  from  the  lower  right  hand  corner  up  along 
the  down  strokes.  To  write  this  style  turn  the  paper  around  opposite  that  used  in  writing  forward  slant.  The  letters  are  made  with 
a  hinge  motion.  A  ruler  may  be  used  at  the  base  line,  bringing  each  down  stroke  against  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  Now  that  the  secret 
of  making   this   little   puzzle   is   out,   let    us    see   what   you   can   do. 
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iiiiiiam  ■/4L0  Hf»O(DP0ot) 

(Daypr  of  Cfhiraga 

BY    THE 

fniBir^iwImndiliislm^liimiffinnaiiiin 


Oil  rkc  occasion  of  a  Pinner  tcnPcrco  him  u\PncsDay.e*ebruarv  lSth,Kt'i.  .ir  the. -hagouRillroom 

III  tlpprfriilttilU  of  the  inestimable  service  lie  has  itnocrco  ro  the  cause  of  liberalism 
to  racial  peace  anP  to  the  Development  of  this  great"  metropolis  which  has  grown  with 
miraculous  fastness  unocr  his  splcuPio  ano  inspiring  leaocrship. 
~MH Itm  the  future  lustorian  will  write  of  rkc  achievements  of  fcaiicacto  he  millplacc 
■H  William  Utah*  (llunttpecui  in  the  forefront  of  me  men  who  fcllcP  the  roresro. 
SHI  cultivate?  the  earth,  spauucP  rivers  with  brisges  of  steel,  built  the  railways  ano 
canals,  the  great  ships  an9  highways:  who  inventeo  die  locomotives  ant  marines. supplying 
the  countless  wants  o?civili;atiou:  with  rite  men  who  inveuteP  the  telegraph,  the  cable  .1116  the 
radio.  aut»  frcighrco  the  electric  spark  wirh  thought:  friendship  Jfifc  lime:  -with  rlie  men  who  liaw 
invented  looms  ano  spinplcs  that" clothe  the  worlfc  of  the  printing  press  mar  fills  the  earth 

*»octxy.  fiction  ano  fact  that  saves  ano  keeps  all  knowledge  for  the  children  ycr  unborn 
lliitllt  llillr  TltUHtpSim  will  occupy  a  position  of  fame  wirli  the  builders  of  empires,  with 
the  men  who  have  explored  the  heavens  ano  traced  the  orbits  of  rlie  stars  — who  have 
reap  the  story  of  the  world  in  mountain  ano  billcwcd  sea:  with  men  who  liavc  lengthened 
life  and  conquered  pain,  with  rite  gtear  poets  whose  thoticdtts  have  ehanneP  rite  soul  with 
the  painter  ano  sculptor  who  have  made  the  c.uuus  speak  ano  the  marble  live -.with  the 
great  orators  who  have  swayed  the  world,  with  the  composers  who  have  given  their  souls 
to  souuP  auP  wirh  those  who  have  maPc  life  worth  wliilc  lining. 

Ill  that  spirit  we  present  ro  von.  (Gilliam  foillrTluillipeim.  ")llayor  of  l?lricago  InulPer 
ano  crcaror  of  our  marvelous  boulcvarPs.  attractive  bribges.  spacious  schoolrooms,  beau 
tiful  playgrounds  — all  of  which  attest- to  the  enterprise  a  vision  of  you  -who  made 
it  possible  ITm~?i  Te:fc4Ii'i<l>orn/4iJ  of  our  aPmiration  and  Pcvotiou  ano  on  Ivhalt  ot 
our  beloved  city  we  urge  and  beseech  you  to  go  ouwarP  and  forward  and  continue  in  pour 
glorious  work  of  making  Chicago  the  greatesr  city  in  the  worlo. 


prmuTititinr  Iflrt0is.l1  <Gu»jfinr*jfs'  "Mini's  3tattiriatiint 


(?htcago.Jllinois,ohrbruary  isth, 1931 


r,. 


tm 


ago,  for  the  former  mayoi    oi    Chii 


This    piece    of    engrossing,    made    by    the    Harris    Studio    i..    - 

piece  of  work.     You  will  do  well  to  study  the   simplicity  of  the  work  and  the  solid  appearanc 

Mr.  C.   I..   Cook  of  the  .Harris  Studio  recently   visited  the     ~ 


ell  designed,  bea 
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Our  Growth 

Started  in  1 9 1 7  with  29  students  *  Enrolled  last  year 

2  7  1 1  students 


AUDITORS'    CERTIFICATE 

We  have  examined  the  records  relating  to  the  enrollment  of  students  at  The  Bentley  School 
of  Accounting  and  Finance  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1 93  1 ,  and  we  certify  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  number  of  students  who  were  enrolled  at  the  school  in  that  year,  excluding  duplica- 
tions, is  2,71 1. 

(Signed)  Lvbrand,  Ross  Bros,  cr2  Montgomery 

Boston,  August  6,  1931 


^  Living  accommodations  for  out-ot-town   students  at   reasonable 
rates,  in  dormitories,  fraternity  houses,  and  private  families. 

^  Students  from    1  7  states  and  2  foreign  countries. 

•J  Graduates  employed  in  29  states  and    14  foreign  countries. 

•I  Only  men  admitted.  Average  age  of  entering  class  in  day  division 
20  years. 

CATALOG   MAILED   ON  REQUEST 


The  BENTLEY  SCHOOL  <?/  ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 

921   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  "JkCassachusetts 
H.  C.  Bentley,  C.P.A.,Tresident 
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Published   monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.   Park  St.   Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second-clas 
matter   November  21.   1931,  at   the  post  office  at  Columbus.  O-  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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FOR 

BUSINESS 
OR 

SCHOOL 


ZANER-BLOSER 

.Qiintaui   pen 
and  pencil 

The  Zaner-BIoser  Finger  Fitting  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 

The  Zaner-BIoser  Co., 

612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  Zaner-BIoser  "finger  fitting"  Parker-made  Fountain  Pens, 
Pencils  or  Sets,  as  indicated  below,  at  the  especial  low  prices.  Both  Pen  and  Pencil 
can  be  furnished  in  three  colors,  with  clip  or  ring. 

Number    Desired  Give    Number   and    Check    Color   and    Kind    Wanted 

Sets   Pen   &   Pen-      Modernistic Mottled Black Clip Ring 

cil,  $5.50  a  set. 
F  ountain    Pen,      Modernistic Mottled Black Clip Ring 

$3.50  each. 
Pencil,  $2.50  each Modernistic Mottled Black Clip Ring 


□  Cash  enclosed 

□  Send  C.  O.  D. 


Name  

Address 
Position 


Patented  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
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HIS 

NEW    LEGIBLE    WRITING 

GIVES  MAJOR  EMPHASIS 

TO  BEAUTY 

owxiscmPT 

UJR1T1DG 

FOR   BOYS    AND   GIRLS 

BY  JEAN   CORSER 

Chairman    of    the    Art   Department 

Shaker    Heights    Public    Schools,    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio. 

12    Plates    Giving    Steps    in    Writing    from    Simple 
Pencil    Letters   to   Writing   with    the   Manuscript    Pen. 

Manuscript  writing,  because  of  its  legibility  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  to  write  it,  has 
supplanted  the  old  type  of  writing  in  many  progressive 
schools.  Here  are  twelve  plates  beautifully  written  by  Miss 
Corser,  who  has  successfully  introduced  this  system  into  a 
large  school  system.  It  is  extremely  practical,  well  adapted  to 
general  school  procedure  and  takes  into  account  the  latest 
researches  in  the  theory  of  educational  practices  as  well  as 
writing. 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Girls  and  Boys  furnishes  model 
letter  forms  suitable  for  the  child's  penmanship  as  he  prog- 
resses from  grade  to  grade.  Copy-books  and  daily  drill  les- 
sons are  unnecessary.  Writing  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tool 
of  expression,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  in  accord  with 
modern  psychology  to  use  ideas  for  which  the  child  already 
has  a  purpose  as  the  best  material  for  his  writing,  and  to 
use  self-checking  by  the  child  as  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
form.  Because  the  letter  forms  are  similar  to  print,  the 
child  may  easily  use  them  to  write  any  word  which  he  can 
spell    or  to  copy  any  word   he  wishes  to   use. 

Vertical  models  are  presented,  but  each  child  will  develop 
a  characteristic  hand,  which  may  have  either  a  backward  or 
a  forward  slant.  So  long  as  his  writing  is  legible,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  his  individuality  should  be  encouraged. 
Neither  a  special  writing  posture  nor  muscular  training  is 
necessary  for  letter  formation,  as  arm  and  finger  movements 
cooperate    naturally   in    the    shaping   of   the   letters. 

The  manuscript  hand  may  properly  be  used  for  all  work 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  If  manuscript  writing 
supplants  some  form  of  running  hand  in  any  grade  above  the 
third,  the  substitution  should  be  gradual  and  natural. 
Teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have 
seen  marked  improvement  in  spelling  and  sentence  structure 
after  substituting  the  manuscript  hand  for  the  less  legible 
cursive  writing. 


PRICES 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Boys 
and    Girls 

The  plates  are  printed  on 
8"xlOJ/£"  cards  of  high  grade 
manila  tag  board,  printed  in 
three  colors  and  inserted  in  a 
heavy  jute  manila  envelope. 
Prepared  for  pupils  to  use. 
Complete    set    in    envelope, 

each $0.40 

Manuscript    Writing    for 
Teachers 
A    Teachers    Hand    Book.       A 
beautifully    bound    book    in    cloth 
covers     giving     complete     details 
of   how    to   introduce   manuscript 
writing    into    your    school,    sug- 
gested      references,       and       the 
twelve      plates      above.       Size 
Wxll". 
Price  per  copy -__$1.00 


PENCIL  LETTERS 

ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQRS 
TUVWCUXYZ 

abcdefghijklmno 

pqrstuvwaixyyz 

Alphabet 

1Q34567890 


THE  HARTER  PUBLISHING  GO. 

2066  E.  71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GREGG 

NORMAL  TRAINING 

Makes  Teaching  Resultful 

It  combines  expert  knowledge  with  "That  Some- 
thing" which  pulls  you  out  of  your  mental  ruts,  lifts 
you  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  inspires  you  to 
attain  to  leadership  in  your  profession. 

What  has  inspired  thousands  of  others  should  set 
you  to  thinking.  With  the  highly  specialized  course 
in  modern  methods  of  teaching  that  the  Gregg  Nor- 
mal affords,  you  can  win  in  the  struggle  against  the 
eroding  sameness  of  your  everyday  routine. 

It  isn't  too  early  to  make  plans  now  for  spending 
six  happy  and  profitable  weeks  at  the  Gregg  Summer 
Session  from  July  5  to  August  12,  1932.  Write  for 
bulletin  today. 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


FOREVER       FRESH 

AND        BEAUTIFUL 


T 


IME  takes  its  toll  of  many  things,  but 
it  never  fades  the  clear,  black  com- 
manding beauty  of  Higgins'  Engross- 
ing Ink. 

Records,  documents,  diplomas  —  finer 
penmanship  of  all  kinds,  penned  with 
this  expressive,  responsive  and  abso- 
lutely waterproof  writing  fluid,  remain 
fresh  and  beautiful  forever  —  until  the 
writing  surface   itself   is   destroyed! 

Your  local  stationer  can  supply  you. 
If  you  are  not  already  using  Engross- 
ing, don't  fail  to  place  a  bottle  on  your 
desk  today. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

271  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS' 

ENGROSSING   INK 
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New  Materials  for   Use  in  Office  Machine  Courses 


by  C.  H.   Katenkamp 

Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Practicable  -  Labor-saving  -  Economical 

A  series  of  booklets  designed  to  teach  fundamental  operating  technique  of  commonly  used 
office  machines. 

A  separate  booklet  for  each  machine  so  that  various  types  of  machines  may  be  grouped 
in  one  classroom.  v 

Largely  self-instructing  so  that  the  teacher  is  free  to  supervise  and  to  give  individual  help 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  I 

Booklets  now  ready  for  each  of  the  following  machines: 

No.  1  The  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 

No.  2  The  Burroughs  Calculator 

No.  3  The   Sundstrand  Adding  and  Listing  Machine 

No.  4  The    Dalton    Adding  and  Listing  Machine 

Additional  booklets  on  other  types  of  calculating,   duplicating,   and  bookkeeping   machines 
are  in  preparation  and  will  be  announced  later. 

List  Price,  each  booklet 48c 

Here  Is  Another  One  You  Will  Want  to  Use 

APPLIED  MACHINE  CALCULATION 

by  Geo.  B.  Kingsbury  and  Marjorie  Smith 
Hartford  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

For  use  by  students  who  are  familiar  with  operating  technique  of  one   or   more   types  of 
calculating  machines. 

Adapted  to  any  type  of  calculating  or  adding  machine  of  either  listing  or  non-listing  type. 

Twenty  lessons,  frequent  tests,  and  plenty  of  supplementary  work. 

List  Price — 60  cents 

Package  of  240  Checks,  List  Price — 36  cents 


For  further  information  about  these  new  materials  for 
use  in  Office  Machine  courses,  address  our  nearest  office. 


NEW  YORK 

TORONTO 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYDNEY 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

The  Stevens,  Chicago,  December  28,  29,  and  30,   1931 
Reported  by  Jay   Miller,   Goldey   College,   Wilmington,   Del. 


+-... 


1931  OFFICERS 

President:  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Direc- 
tor of  Commercial  Education,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio ; 

First  Vice-President:  P.  O.  Selby, 
State  Teachers  College,  Kirksvile,  Mo.; 

Second  Vice-President  :  Miss  Maud 
Searl,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ; 

Secretary :  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Gates 
College,   Waterloo,   Iowa ; 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling 
Green  Business  L'niv.,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 

Executive  Committee 

Irving  R  Garbutt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Paul  Moser,  Moser  College,  Chicago; 

Ivan  Chapman,  Western  High  School, 
Detroit; 

H.  M.  Owen,  Brown's  Business  Col- 
lege, Decatur,  111. 

1932  OFFICERS 
President :  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore 

Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 

First  Vice-President:  George  E.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Littleford  School,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Emilia 
Kennedy,  Parsons  Business  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 

Secretary :  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Gates 
College,  Waterloo^  Iowa ; 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling 
Green  Bus.  LTniv.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Executive  Committee 

E.   H.   Norman,    Baltimore,    Md. ; 

Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Cincinnati,  O. ; 

Ivan  Chapman.  Detroit,  Mich. ; 

H.  M.  Owen,  Decatur  111. 

Place  of  meeting  for  1932  conven- 
tion:  CHICAGO. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  was  held  at  The  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  December  28,  29, 
and  30,  1931.  Over  800  teachers  were 
registered  at  the  convention  which  com- 
pares  favorably   with   preceding  years. 


The  general  theme  of  the  convention 
was  "The  Classroom  Teachers"  and  the 
various  programs  were  built  around  the 
problems   of  the  classroom. 

The  informal  reception  in  honor  of 
visiting  delegates  was  held  in  the 
North  Ball  Room  of  The  Stevens  on 
Monday  evening,  December  28.  The 
affair  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Holm  and  the  ladies  of  the 
local  committee.  Dancing  followed  the 
reception. 

The  first  federation  meeting  was  held 
in  the  North  Ball  Room  on  Tuesday 
forenoon.  After  preliminary  music  by 
the  prize-winning  band  of  the  Chicago 
high  schools  and  singing  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  Paul  Moser,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee,  gave  a 
brief  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Anton 
J.  Cermak,  of  Chicago,  was  scheduled 
to  address  the  federation,  but  the 
mayor  had  urgent  official  business  else- 
where as  mayors  are  sometimes  wont 
to  do.  Mr.  Moser  presented  Irving  R. 
Garbutt,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of  the 
federation,  whose  previous  illness 
nearly  prevented  his  attending  the  fed- 
eration meetings. 

Mr.  Garbutt  did  not  deliver  his  for- 
mal address  to  the  federation,  but  had 
it  printed  and  distributed  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  Wednesday  evening.  Sig- 
nificant statements  in  Mr.  Garbutt's  ad- 
dress follow :  "The  teacher  is  the  all 
important  factor  in  all  school  suc- 
cesses— not  the  hearer  of  lessons  and 
the  recorder  of  grades,  but  the  real 
inspirational  teacher,  the  kind  whose 
knowledge  is  not  confined  between  the 
covers  of  the  text  book  used,  but  the 
one  whose  teaching  carries  on  into  life 
long  after  school  days  are  over  and 
whose  memory  is  cherished,  not  so 
much  for  his  book  knowledge,  so  easily 
forgotten,  but  for  his  personality  and 
the  fined  qualities  of  life. 

"'Phe  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 


create  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  not  so  much  as 
a  subject,  but  as  a  part  in  the  general 
process  of  education,  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind. 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  school  and 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  as  created  and  help 
it  to  unfold  until  it  discovers  its  own 
possibilities,  and  then  guide  it  into 
right  channels  of  thinking  and  doing. 
Our  pupils  need  encouragement  to  sus- 
tain, instruction  to  aid,  and  direction 
to  guide  them  in  this  great  effort. 

"The  great  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  is  to  create  an  interest  in  life, 
and  an  attitude  toward  life,  in  all  of 
its  refinements,  to  the  end  that  the 
finest  quality  of  citizenship  may  be 
developed  that  will  give  the  greatest 
service  to  humanity." 

Dr.  Rees  Edgar  Tulips,  President, 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield.  Ohio, 
delivered  an  extended  address  on  "They 
That  Can,  Do;  They  That  Can't  Do, 
Teach." 

Second  Federation  Meeting 

The  second  federation  meeting  was 
held  Tuesday  forenoon  in  the  North 
Ball  Room. 

After  preliminary  music  and  com- 
munity singing  led  by  George  E.  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Cincinnati,  President  Gar- 
butt introduced  Rabbi  Abba  H.  Silver, 
The  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  de- 
livered a  masterly  and  scholarly  ad- 
dress on  "Education  for  Democracy." 
This  speech  was  exceptionally  well  re- 
ceived. 

Among  other  things,  Rabbi  Silver 
said:  "We  must  assume  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Morality,  like  char- 
ity, must  begin  at  home.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  place  responsibility 
and  blame  upon  the  government  and 
the  church  instead  of  upon  ourselves. 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article  Six 
SIGHTLINESS 

The  first  impression  is  often  a  last- 
ing one.  In  applying  for  a  position, 
the  first  impression,  if  good,  secures 
for  the  applicant  the  position.  If  the 
impression  is  not  good,  the  applicant 
is  at  a  disadvantage. 

When  you  buy  an  article  the  first  im- 
pression usually  decides  the  sale.  Art 
is  judged  in  the  same  way.  We  like 
or  dislike  a  picture  from  the  first  in- 
spection. 

In  examining  specimens  of  handwrit- 
ing we  judge  the  quality  by  the  first 
impression  which  they  create.  In  order 
to  create  a  good  impression  and  have 
people  admire  your  writing,  a  few 
general  requirements  are  necessary. 
This  month  we  discuss  and  study  some 
of  these  requirements  which  make 
writing  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Arrangement 
Arrangement  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  appearance.  Good  margins 
and  neat  arrangement  will  make  good 
letter  forms  appear  better,  while  poor 
margins  and  careless  arrangement  will 
make  a  poorly  formed  letter  less  in- 
viting. Frequently  pupils  rewrite  a 
page  after  being  shown  the  proper  ar- 
rangement and  even  though  the  for- 
mation of  the  letters  has  not  been  im- 
proved, the  page  shows  improvement. 
See  that  you  leave  proper  margins. 
Have  your  teacher  show  you  how 
large  your  margins  should  be.  You 
will  notice  that  the  best  looking 
framed  penwork  has  large  margins. 
Usually  margins  should  be  even  on  all 
sides.  On  all  written  work  get  at 
least  one-half  inoh  margins. 
Quality  of  Line 
Probably  the  most  important  re- 
quirement for  sightliness  is  a  uniform, 
neat  quality  of  line.  It  is  an  aggri- 
vation  to  try  to  read  writing  with  a 
skippy,  faint  line.  Again,  a  coarse, 
heavy  line  is  not  neat.  Avoid  blunders. 
Where  an  accident  happens  make  a 
careful  correction.  Writing  one  word 
or  stroke  through  another  looks  un- 
tidy. Lines  which  are  wobbly  are  also 
unsightly.  When  we  see  shaky  lines 
we  associate  them  with  old  age  or 
some  physical  defect.  If  you  want  to 
be  classed  as  being  a  vigorous,  young 
person  see  that  your  quality  of  line 
is  smooth  and   neat. 

Spacing 
Irregular  spacing  does  much  to  cre- 
ate poor  looking  writing.  Do  not 
crowd  too  much  work  on  the  right 
side  of  the  page.  Take  sufficient 
space  in  which  to  write  a  complete 
sentence.  Use  another  line  rather  than 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  page.  Shift  the 
paper  as  illustrated  in  the  January 
article. 


Size 

Uniform  size  of  writing  is  very  de- 
sirable. It  is  one  of  the  things  which 
appeals  to  the  average  person.  Irregu- 
lar size  is  easily  detected  by  the 
reader  and  will  influence  his  judg- 
ment of  your  work.  This  size  of  the 
writing  should  be  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small.  Various  sizes  were  illus- 
trated in  a  previous  article.  Good 
taste  will  dictate  the  size  which  should 
be    neat    and    attractive. 

Slant 

It  is  a  joy  to  look  at  a  uniformly 
slanting  page.  One  letter  off  slant  on  a 
page  is  like  a  note  out  of  harmony. 
It  grates  upon  the  reader  and,  there- 
fore, kills  what  is  otherwise  good 
writing.  Too  much  slant  is  not  at- 
tractive and  makes  reading  difficult. 
Vertical  writing  is  not  so  attractive. 
Beginning    and    Ending    Strokes 

Some  years  ago,  many  teachers  er- 
roneously taught  long  beginning  and 
ending  strokes  with  the  idea  that  it 
put  life  into  the  writing.  Teachers 
have  discovered  that  this  leads  into  a 
scrawley,  unsightly  page.  Writing  of 
this  nature  is  usually  carelessly  writ- 
ten and  much  better  results  can  be 
secured  if  the  beginning  strokes  are 
kept  normal  size;  that  is,  most  of  the 
letters  beginning  on  the  base  line  and 
ending   at    the   headline    for    the    mini- 


mum letters.   Avoid  excessively  curved, 
straight  and  abbreviated  endings. 
Blots 

On  examining  specimens  for  certifi- 
cates, we  frequently  find  blots  and 
finger  marks.  These  specimens  find 
their  way  into  the  waste  basket  much 
quicker  than  the  neat,  tidy  page.  A 
teacher  should  insist  upon  clean,  neat 
papers.  If  you  are  neat  in  your  writ- 
ing, the  chances  are  that  you  are 
neat   in  other  things. 

Poor    Forms 

Frequently,  good  writing  is  spoiled 
by  the  use  of  a  few  incorrectly  formed 
letters,  especially  capital  letters. 
Where  one  tries  to  create  a  new  form 
of  a  letter,  he  usually  gets  into  a 
freakish,  unsightly  form.  It  is  much 
better  to  stick  to  the  standard. 
A   Test 

Test  the  writing  of  your  class  by 
having  some  person  in  your  community 
glance  quickly  at  the  papers  from 
your  class,  grading  them  into  two 
classes  from  his  first  impression  of 
each  specimen.  Then  see  how  many 
of  the  specimens  he  placed  in  the 
good  pile  are  written  by  your  best 
students.  To  avoid  any  partiality, 
leave  the  names  off  the  specimens, 
using  numbers  instead.  After  you  have 
had  the  specimens  graded,  have  the 
grader  give  his  reason  for  his  de- 
cisions. 


Oval  designs  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  de- 
veloping movement.  It  is  recommended  that  you  have  your 
class  try  a  few  different  designs,  but  be  careful  not  to  spend 
too  much   time   on  work   of  this   type. 
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No.   142.     As   an    exercise   wide   spaced   writing   improves  quality  of  line  and  movement.     Practice  other  words  in  this 
manner  and  see   if  it  helps   your  writing. 


No.  143.  One  can  swing  along  freely  without  speeding  the  writing.  We  like  to  see  writing  with  a  swing.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  some  of  your  writing  and  will  make  a  few  comments  on  your  writing  without  cost.  Send  a  page 
of  your  work  with  return  postage.     Be  sure  to  state  that  you  are  practicing  on  these  lessons. 


No.  144.    Write  the  above   for  your   Progress   Record   Book.      Watch   alignment,  quality  of  line,  spacing,  size,  slant,  and 
be  sure  to  get  a  neat  appearance.     Don't  crowd  one  side   of  the   page  but  keep  an  even   margin   all  around. 


No.  145.  When  you  attempt  to  write  paragraph  No.  144  you  may  find  that  your  movement  is  not  free.  Get  into  con- 
dition to  write  by  loosening  up  the  muscles.  A  little  practice  on  the  above  exercises  will  help.  In  learning  to  write 
remember  that  habits  help  or  hinder  you.  If  you  have  developed  objectionable  habits  discard  them.  For  instance, 
tobacco   never  helped  anyone   to  learn  to  write. 
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No.  146.  Write  the  sentences  then  select  the  weak  letters.  Remember  that  your  position  must  be  good  in  order  to 
write  well.  You  must  also  write  with  a  free  movement.  I  hope  that  you  are  saving  all  of  these  lessons  and  referring  to 
them.  Constant  review  is  necessary.  Many  people  bind  The  Educators  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  always  have  a  pen- 
manship book  of  inspiration   for   reference. 


No.  147.  This  copy  develops  a  long  reach  necessary  in  making  the  J  and  f.  The  teacher  should  explain  the  crossings 
and  how  they  affect  the  appearance  of  the  letters.  Each  f  should  contain  a  small  letter  i.  Study  the  proportion  of 
the  loops.  The  top  loop  in  the  J  is  slightly  larger  than  the  lower  loop,  while  in  the  i  the  loops  should  be  equal  in 
length  and  size.    Be  careful  not  to  curve  the  end  strokes  of  these  letters  too  much. 


148 
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No.  148.  Here  are  other  important  letters  selected  for  practive.  It  is  important  to  make  the  v  legible.  See  that  the 
little  retrace  is  made  carefully.  The  motion  should  be  checked  on  the  retrace.  The  v  contains  two  turns  and  finishes 
up  at  the   headline.     If  the   finish   is  made  too  low  it   disfigures  the  letter. 

The  x  is  not  a  difficult  letter,  but  is  often  poorly  made  because  of  carelessness.  If  you  are  careful  you  can 
make  a  good  x.  Cross  it  upward  and  study  the  length  of  the  crossing.  Start  on  the  base  line  and  end  on  the  head- 
line.   To   be   a  good  writer   one   must   be   careful.    Carelessness  produces  failures. 

The  top  of  the  z  is  the  same  as  the  n.  Come  down  straight  to  the  base  line,  then  get  a  graceful  loop.  Be  sure 
that  you  dot  the  j.  The  j  is  dotted  the  same  as  the  i.  A  rule  for  dotting  the  i  is,  "Dot  the  i  twice  as  high  as  the 
i  is  high  in  a  line  with  the  i".  This  does  not  mean  that  the  dot  is  to  be  stabbed  on,  nor  can  appear  any  place  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  Jetter.  Anyone  should  have  skill  enough  to  dot  an  i.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  care  and  knowing 
where  to  place  the  dot. 


No.  149.  Copy  this  sentence  and  see  if  you  can  make  a  new  record.  See  if  you  can  raise  your  standard  or  if  you  can 
increase  your  speed  wjthout  sacrificing  quality.  Let  us  see  who  in  the  class  can  write  this  sentence  getting  the  highest 
grade  considering  form  and  speed. 


No.  150.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  shape  of  the  Y,  and  show  that  the  first  part  is  the  same  as  the  U.  The  beginning 
loop  on  the  Y  is  the  same  as  on  the  H,  and  the  loop  below  the  base  line  is  the  same  as  in  the  J.  Make  a  Y  on  the 
board,  erase  the  top  and  draw  in   the  top  part  of  the  J.     This  will  show  the  similarity  of  the  two  letters. 


No.  151.  The  y  is  a  tricky  letter,  though  not  so  very  difficult.  Watch  the  height  and  width.  Draw  a  headline  to  see 
if  your  y  is  the  same  height  as  other  small  letters,  and  see  that  it  is  no  wider  between  the  two  down  strokes  than  the  u. 
Be  careful  with  the  end  stroke.     It   should  come   up  to  the  headline. 

In    writing   all    of    these   copies    check    the    qualities   which  make  for  sightliness.     Be  careful  and  interested  in  what 
j  i  hi   are   doing. 
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No.  152.  Write  these  sentences,  watching-  the  general  appearance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  sen- 
tences with  the  first  sentences  written  in  your  Progress  Record  Book.  I  wish  that  I  could  see  the  progress  you  have 
made.  The  teacher  should  encourage  the  students  when  they  have  made  progress.  A  word  of  encouragement  does 
much   to  make  a  pupil  work  and  to  take  the   right  attitude  towards  his  work. 


No.  153.  Have  the  students  point  out  the  similarities  between  the  Q  and  other  letters  we  have  studied.  Notice  the 
beginning  loop  and  the  compound  curve.  Where  should  it  end?  How  big  should  the  bottom  loop  be  compared  with 
the  top   loop?      Draw  slant   lines   through   the   copy   and   your  work. 
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No.  154.    The  q   is   a   combination   of   the  a  and   f.     The   joining  of  the   loop   should   be   on   the   base  line.     The  a  part 
should  be  kept  small — no  taller  than  the  small  i. 

Give  special  attention  to  shoulder  of  the  r.  Notice  the  width  of  the  letter  and  that  the  down  stroke  should  be 
straight  like  in  i.  Retrace  the  down  stroke  as  an  exercise.  Be  sure  to  check  the  motion  slightly  at  the  shoulder. 
The  movement  is  about  the  same  as  driving  an  auto  around  a  corner.  You  would  not  come  to  a  complete  stop  but 
would  slow  up  in  order  to  make  the  turn.  Curve  the  begi inning  stroke  of  the  r.  The  rere  combination  is  a  good 
exercise  to  assist  in  curving  the  upward  stroke  and  also  prepares  you  to  write  the  word  record. 


155 


No.  155.  To  make  a  record  in  any  skillful  occupation  one  must  practice  systematically  and  untiringly.  The  boys  and 
girls  on  our  winning  basket  ball  teams  enjoy  practicing.  You  realize  how  important  it  is  for  them  to  practice  in 
preparation  for  a  strenuous  game.  So  in  writing — if  you  wish  to  make  a  record  you  must  practice  and  train.  Without 
training  you  will  never  make  the  first  team.  Penmanship,  unlike  basket  ball,  offers  a  chance  for  all.  There  can  only 
be  one  first  team  in  each  school  in  basket  ball,  but   in  penmanship  all  have  a  chance  to  make  the  first  team. 


Loop  letters  require  special  attention.  The  above  exercises  should  be  practiced  to  strengthen  the  upper  loops.  The 
teacher  should  give  special  help  to  the  pupils,  watching  position  and  movement.  Some  make  the  loops  with  the  full 
arm   movement   while   others   use   a   combination   of  movements. 
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No.  156.  This  is  a  very  fitting  paragraph  to  copy  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Of  course  we  all  know  about  Lincoln 
and  the  hardships  he  endured  and  the  perseverance  he  had.  It  is  doing  each  day  the  best  we  can  the  task  before 
us  that  wins  in  the  long  run.  Do  not  try  to  "get  by"  with  poor  work.  Your  teacher  may  accept  a  paper  which  she 
should  not  accept,  but  remember  that  the  business  world  demands  the  best  there  is  in  you  and  that  eventually  you  will 
be    rewarded    according    to    your    ability    and    the    service    you  give. 


These  drills  are  presented  for  practice  to  improve  the  lower   loops.     See   that   they   are   the   same   size   as    the   upper 
loops. 


157     d^ 


No.  157.     This   shows  how  you  should  measure   the   slant.     Write    each    line    of   the    paragraph    separately,   working   for 
some  particular  objective. 

Don't  forget  to  read  the  instructions.  See  that  your  pupils  read  them.  See  that  they  understand  thoroughly  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do.  Do  your  pupils  write  carefully  or  scratch?  Remember  that  oyu  are  held  responsible  as  a 
teacher  for  results. 


An  alphabet  from  the  pen  of  W.  C 
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A  very  appropriate  page  to  study  and  practice.     Nearly  every    student    has    studied    the    history    of    John    Greenleaf 
Whittier,   the   author.     The   penman   who  wrote   the   above  is   G.   C.   Greene,   Goldey   College,   Wilmington,  Del. 


/./i?0Z. 


By    C.    C.    Canan. 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Practice  a  line  or  two  o£  these  exercises  each  day  until  you  can  execute  them  well  and  with  perfect  ease  and  pure 
arm  movement.  Occasionally  double  the  size  of  the  exercises  by  making  them  two  full  spaces  high,  as  in  the  copy. 
Make  each  exercise  halfway  across  the  page  without  lifting  the  pen,  unless  it  is  to  dip  ink.  This  will  insure  a  free 
lateral  action  of  the  arm,  which  is  necessary  for  ease  and  grace  in  writing.  Practice  ovals  both  ways  around,  direct 
and  indirect. 

Be  sure  to  secure  and  maintain  uniform  slant  in  oval  and  straight-line  forms,  from  one  end  of  the  exercise  to  the 
other,  and  from  one  side  of  the  page  to  the  other.  Do  not  let  the  fingers  act,  and  avoid  gripping  the  pen  tightly.  Also 
keep  the  hand  from  resting  on  the  side.  Endeavor  to  keep  the  ovals  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long,  and  see  that  the  up 
strokes  curve  as  much  as  the  down  strokes;  also  that  the  tops  are  as  rounding  as  the  bottoms.  All  ovals  should  be 
symmetrical. 


These  exercises  are  excellent  for  freedom  and  form  combined.  Curve  the  up  strokes  and  make  the  down  strokes 
straight.  Make  a  decided  distinction  between  turns  and  angles.  Practice  the  u  and  n  between  the  lines  after  the 
others  have  been  written.     In  all  of  these  exercises  strive  for  a  uniform,  free  movement  across  the  page. 

The  first  and  second  exercises  should  be  practiced  at  the  rate  of  about  200  down  strokes  a  minute.  The  third  should 
be  executed  at  the  rate  of  about  175  down  strokes  a  minute.  The  wide-space  u  and  n  cannot  be  written  so  rapidly, 
but  they  should  be  practiced  quite  freely.     Keep  spacing  uniform,  the  size   regular,   and  the   quality  of  line   fine. 

Use  a  free  motion,  noticing  turns,  angles,  retraces,  loops,  slant,  spacing,  height,  and  initial  and  final  strokes. 


This  is  one  of  the  nicest  exercises  we  have  thus  far  had.  And  it  contains  the  gospel  truth  as  concerns  the  correct 
method  of  writing.  See  how  freely  and  easily  it  appears  to  have  been  executed,  and  it  was  executed  with  the  same 
freedom  and  ease  that  it  displays.  See  to  it  that  the  little  finger  jogs  gently  toward  the  right  from  letter  to  letter 
in  writing  these  rather  widely-spaced  words.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  push  a  little  on  the  up  strokes,  seeing 
that  the  motion  comes  direct  from  the  elbow  and  not  from  the  fingers  or  wrist.  Read  the  line  of  Italics  slowly  and 
thoughtfully   before  beginning  to  practice  the  sentence.     Strive  for  fine,  smooth  lines,  and  easy  movements. 

Keep  last  down  stroke  of  "A"  nearly  straight.     Pause  at  finish  of  "B"  and  beginning  of"C"     Sit  erect.     Improve  each  effort. 


Have  you  formed  the  habit  of  sitting  healthfully?  If  not  it  is  high  time  that  you  do  so.  Position  is  essential  to 
good  health  as  well  as  to  good  penmanship.  Learn  to  join  capitals  with  the  same  facility  and  confidence  with  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  joining  small  letters. 

Note  carefully  the  spacing  between  capitals,  which  is  about  the  same  whether  they  are  joined  or  made  singly.  Use 
an  easy  arm  movement  in  order  to  secure  graceful  forms  and  see  that  the  little  finger  slips  freely  in  little  letters. 
Watch  carefully  the  spacing  between  the  capital  and  the  small    letter. 

Secureafine.  smooth,  graceful  line  by  usingafree.  careful,  forceful  arm  movement.  Quality  is  guile  as  desirable  as  quantity    Gel  both.  Watch  spacing 
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Keep  the  feet  uncrossed,  back  straight  at  the  waist,  both  elbows  on  the  desk  or  near  the  edge,  the  penholder  pointing 
toward  the  shoulder  and  the  paper  turned  as  shown  in  the  book.  After  having  written  the  sentence  once,  reverse  your 
paper  and  see  whether  or  not  your  writing  looks  as  well  up-side-down  as  right-side-up.  The  chances  are  you  will 
discover  that  you  have  been  making  your  lower  turns  too  rounding,  and  many  of  your  upper  turns  too  angular.  Notice 
particularly  the  spacing  between  words.  It  should  be  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow,  just  a  trifle  wider  than  that 
between  letters.  Try  to  make  the  minimum  letters  the  same  in  height,  and  the  loop  letters  the  same  in  slant.  The 
general  effect  will  then  be   pleasing. 

See  that  toe  and  heel  of  "  D"  rest  on  base  line  much  the  same  as  yours  should  rest  on  the  floor.    Pause  at  start  of ' :  E ."    Watch  spacing  between  letters. 


'^=^^^ 


Observe  the  copy  critically  before  beginning  practice  upon  it.  We  must  write  well  mentally  before  we  can  hope 
to  do  so  physically.  That  is,  we  must  have  good  writing  in  mind  before  the  hand  can  execute  it.  The  hand  uncon- 
sciously  reproduces   the   suggestions   of   the   brain.     Therefore  think  better  writing. 

After  clearly  perceiving  the  copy,  it  is  then  purely  a  matter  of  physical  training  to  acquire  the  ability  to  produce 
good  writing  on  paper.  Intelligent  practice  and  perseverance  following  observation  and  mental  assimilation  are  the 
means.     Try  to  make  the  signatures  look  businesslike   in   strength   and   boldness. 

Note  beginning  and  ending  stroke.    Watch    spacing    and    slant.       Curve    initial    and  final   strokes.     Plainness  is  the  chief  essential.     Persevere. 

The  sentence  for  practice  in  this  lesson,  as  well  as  the  line  above  it,  contains  the  essence  for  excellence.  Consider 
them  carefully.  Watch  critically  the  little  things  from  day  to  day  and  after  a  while  people  will  consider  your  work 
almost  perfection.  Indeed,  they  will  consider  it  wonderful,  and  yet  to  you  it  will  be  but  an  accumulation  of  rightly  di- 
rected efforts  day  after  day.  Great  men  are  the  result  of  careful  deeds.  But  if  you  would  become  great  in  any  line 
you  must  master  the  little  things  that  confront  you  from  day  to  day.  Correct,  therefore,  the  seemingly  trifling  mis- 
takes in  your  writing,  and  before  you  are  aware  your  penmanship  will  attract  attention  because  of  its  excellence. 
Arm  movement  is  no  trifle,  but  when  under  control  makes  for  perfection  in  the  art  of  penmanship.  Therefore  give 
it  conscientious  attention. 

This  copy  is  teeming  with  truth.     Perfect  the  details  of  your  writing  and  the  rest,  if  there  is  any.  will  be  easy.     Watch,  criticise,  correct,  practice. 


Gracefulness  is  the  chief  charm  of  writing.  It  is  the  product  of  clear  percepts  and  control  of  the  arm  movement. 
Accurate  writing  is  too  slow  for  business,  but  graceful  writing  is  free  and  yet  attractive  in  form.  Join  capitals  with 
a   strong,  lateral   movement,   swinging  confidently   from   one  capital   to   another. 

Have  you  read  carefully  the  line  of  Italics  above  the  copy?  It  contains  the  very  things  you  should  have  in  mind 
while  practicing.  Always  read  the  line  of  Italics  before  attempting  practice  upon  the  copy.  Pause  at  an  angle  joining 
in   such  letters   as   G   and   I. 

Study  form,  practice  faithfully,  read  good  books,  think  cheerful  thoughts,  and  you  will  be  in  demand.    Sit  healthfully. 


Be  sure  to  read  the  line  of  Italics  before  proceeding  to  practice.  The  sentence  is  a  good  one  because  it  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  knowledge  alone  and  not  skill  alone,  but  the  two  combined,  are  in  demand.  It  is  the  man 
who  knows  and  does  that  succeeds  nowadays.  You  can  lay  the  foundation  of  success  by  studying  carefully  the  forms 
used  in  writing  in  order  to  know  what  to  do,  and  then  by  diligently  practicing  these  forms  until  you  can  do  them. 
Before  you  know  it  your  services  will  be  in  demand.  "Skill'  means  facility — something  more  than  mere  plodding;  it 
means  efficiency  and  not  mere  cleverness,  because  skill  backed  by  knowledge  is  more  than  cleverness. 


IF  IN  DOUBT,  DIG  DEEPER  BEFORE  PROCEEDING 
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AN  INTERESTING  PROJECT 

All  children  are  interested  in  "Our  Gang."  A  recent  advertisement  of  "Our  Gang*'  appeared  in  a  magazine. 
Roberta  Jane  Huron  wrote  about  these  interesting  moving  picture  characters.  The  above  shows  the  excellent 
way  in  which  Roberta  wrote  her  description.  She  is  a  twelve  year  old  daughter  of  one  of  the  employes  of  The 
Zaner-BIoser   Company,   and   attends   the   Crestview   Junior  High     School,    Columbus,    Ohio.      Her     English 

Miss      KrPtt<5     and     fhf»     S'iinf»ruicnr     nf     tT^nrlnn-itinrY     .'o      A        n 


Ha 


Bretts  and  the   Supervisor  of  Handwriting 
most    interesting 

your    pupils    write    these    sentences   and   discuss   the  undeiscored 


A.   G.  Skeeles.      This    lesson    correlates    Handwriting    and    English 
rds. 


Read  every  page  of  The  Educator, 
for  in  it  you  will  find  a  message — 
some  practical  idea  which  will  help 
you. 


c=^-?C-t-iZ-< 


This    specimen    was    written    by    Alice    C.    Ryan, 
College,    Wilmington.    Del.      It    is    especially    strong 
in    letter    forms    and    movement.      We    compliment 
skill.      She    is    a    student    of    G.    C.    Greene. 


pupil    in    Goldey 

quality    of    line, 

ss    Ryan    on    her 


ELEANOR  HANSON 


SPELLING  CONTEST 

A  list  of  110  words  was  pronounced 
in  the  Spelling  Contest  held  by  the 
Emporia  Business  College  and  Capper's 
Weekly.  Out  in  Kansas  they  have 
some  very  good  spellers. 

The  young  lady,  Miss  Eleanor  Han- 
son, whose  photograph  appears  here- 
with, won  the  High  School  Division  oi 
the  contest.  She  missed  only  one 
word,  "sergeant"   out   of   110. 

Miss  Lestie  Sparks  of  Independence, 
Kansas,  was  a  close  second  by  missing 
only  two  words. 

Miss  Georgia  Pierce  of  the  Emporia 


Business  College,  representing  Business 
Colleges,    spelled    110  words    correctly. 

Miss  Helen  Way  of  Americus,  Kan- 
sas, won  first  place  in  the  Grade 
School  Division,  missing  five  words. 

Spelling  contests  are  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  very  essential.  We  believe 
in  keeping  up  interest  in  this  impor- 
tant subject,  a  subject  which  is  so 
abused  today. 

Another  contest  will  be  held  May  7. 
Persons  interested  in  the  contest 
should  write  to  C.  C.  Hawkins,  Em- 
poria Business  College.  Emporia, 
Kansas. 
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The  above  lines  were  selected  from  a  package  of  specimens  from  Washington  Junior  High  School 
pupils,  Parkersburg,  West  Ya.  They  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  R.  W.  Carr. 
Parkersburg    gets    uniformly    good    results    from    the   junior  high   school   pupils   and   grade   pupils. 


The  writing  above  was  done  by  Joyce  Marks,  a  five-year-old  pupil  in  the  IB  grade  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Public  Schools. 
Mr.   J.   A.   Savage   is   the   Supervisor  of   Handwriting. 

This  writing  is  typical  of  the  large  free  handwriting  done  by  first  grade  pupils  who  are  permitted  to  practice  large  free 
writing.  This  type  of  primary  writing  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  vicious  small  adult  writing  which  is  taught  in  some  schools 
and   which    not    only   produces   cramped   writing,   but    is   also   injurious  to  the  children. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 


By  ALICE  E.   BENBOW,  Supr.  of  Handwriting,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SUPERVISION   AND   HAND- 
WRITING 

In  any  kind  of  endeavor  which  in- 
volves human  relationships,  it  is  very 
easy  to  attempt  the  interpretation  of 
those  ideals  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful culmination  of  the  work,  in  terms 
of  sentiment  rather  than  in  terms  of 
effective  cooperation. 

Supervision,  whether  in  industry, 
business,  personal  service,  profession, 
or  government,  implies  human  relation- 
ships limited  in  variety  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation.  Because  this  is 
true  its  critics  are  legion. 

As  a  legitimate  branch  of  educational 
service,  Supervision  will  be  assured  of 
rightful  perpetuity,  recognition,  and 
permanence,  when  its  intelligent  critics 
come  from  within  its  own  ranks  and 
clamor  for  improvement  and  an  en- 
larged opportunity  for  service. 

The  inspectional  type  of  supervision 
with  its  censoriousness  and  sterile  re- 
sults has  passed  into  history,  and  the 
sentimental  type  which  magnified  per- 
sonal relationships  and  personal  inter- 
course, with  their  resultant  disasters  is 
fast  being  relegated  to  the  discard. 

The  type  of  supervision  which  is 
based  upon  sound  educational  philoso- 
phy and  principles  holds  the  objective 
view  of  human  relationships  —  that  of 
the  mutual  benefit  emphasis  in  con- 
trast to  the  personal  element  stress. 
Supervision  with  these  bases  and  with 
adequate  educational  preparation,  and 
experience,  as  well  as  with  an  impell- 
ing desire  to  advance  educational 
progress,  is  the  supervision  which  is 
welcomed,  because  it  is   effective. 

Can  these  basic  beliefs  be  applied  to 
supervision  in  the  specialized  field  of 
handwriting? 

The  historic  description  of  the  visits 
of  early  writing  masters  who  were 
later  called  supervisors  is  familiar  to 
those  who  are  not  of  tender  years.  The 
genial,  skillful  penman  who  arrived  to 
put  the  children  through  their  writing 
paces,  who  perhaps  stayed  to  see  the 
teacher  reveal  her  weaknesses  in  his 
chosen  field,  but  who  in  reality  came 
to  show  off  his  own  ability  as  a  copper 
plate  artist  without  thought  of  the 
child  as  a  writer,  has  given  place  to 
his   successors. 

These  successors  may  not  be  quite 
as  genial  nor  as  skilled  in  the  ways  ot 
birds,  flourishes,  and  curlicues.  But, 
they  know  some  things  about  the  child 
and  education,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
learn  more  —  things  of  which  the  his- 
toric writing  master  never  dreamed. 

They  know  that  children  must  learn 
how  to  write,  not  only  because  the  art 
of  writing  is  a  beautiful  art,  but  also 
because  writing  is  a  useful  and  required 
tool,  and  they  know  that  the  latter  is 
the  real  reason   for  learning  to  write. 


They  have  studied  learning  processes 
and  are  finding  out  how  desirable 
learnings  take  place,  as  well  as  how 
to  stimulate  them  through  the  use  of 
proper  and  timely  procedures. 

It  is  true  that  the  steps  in  this  suc- 
cession have  been  taken  very  slowly. 
More  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  handwriting  than  has  been  spent 
in  the  study  of  its  effective  teaching 
and  supervision.  In  fact,  actual  prac- 
tices in  the  teaching  and  supervision 
of  handwriting  have,  until  recently, 
jogged  along  at  a  traditional  pace  in 
time  deepened  ruts  instead  of  travel- 
ing in  company  with  the  forward  mov- 
ing column  which  is  attempting  to 
adapt  modern  educational  practices  to 
modern  life. 

Happily,  this  is  a  situation  which 
bids  fair  to  become  obsolete,  because 
the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  erup- 
tive changes  in  the  thinking  of  super- 
visors   of   handwriting. 

The  process  of  basing  practices  upon 
the  conclusions  of  current  research  is 
resulting  in  an  inquiring  body  of 
trained,  alert,  self  critical  men  and 
women  who  are  aiming  for  benefit  to 
individual  children  through  the  me- 
dium   of    handwriting. 

Education  borrows  the  term  "Job 
Analysis"  from  industry  and  with  it  has 
borrowed  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  term.  "Job  analysis"  as  applied  to 
an  educational  situation  can  never  be 
complete  and  exhaustive,  because  edu- 
cation deals  with  human  material  in- 
stead of  with  machines  and  tangible 
products. 

It  does  not  harm  those  engaged  in 
educational  work  to  consider  an  analy- 
sis of  the  job  in  hand,  however,  for  it 
is  through  such  helps  that  standards 
are  evolved.  As  a  result  of  this 
analytic  technique  there  are  already 
many  well  defined  criteria  for  evalua- 
tion of  supervisory  procedures  and 
handwriting  supervision  must  accept 
these  criteria. 

One  of  the  foundation  principles  of 
modern  education  is  that  of  differen- 
tiation according  to  revealed  individual 
need.  In  accepting  this  principle  we 
must  accept  its  applicability  to  all 
phases  of  educational  endeavor. 

The  inquiring  supervisor  of  hand- 
writing will  find  in  the  following  sug- 
gestive list  many  types  of  supervisory 
activities  which  engage  his  attention, 
but  the  emphasis  upon  or  the  import- 
ance of  any  separate  activity  will  vary 
according  to  the  implications  of  his 
peculiar  situation. 

Analysis  of  the  Work  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting 

The  acknowledged  work  of  the  sup- 
ervisor of  handwriting  is  to  improve 
instruction  in  handwriting  and  thus  to 


raise  the  standard  of  children's  writing 
throughout  any  school  system. 

In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this 
supervisory  aim,  in  accordance  with 
accepted  educational  principles,  the 
following  are  some  desirable  and  nec- 
essary activities : 

I.    Advising    with     the     superintendent     of 
schools  to  clearly  define  general  policies. 

A.  Desirable    and    required    procedures. 

B.  Testing    program. 

1.  Department    of    research. 

a.  Types   of   tests. 

b.  Securing    results. 

c.  Evaluation    of    results 

2.  Interpreting  results  in  the 
schools. 

3.  Remedial    instruction. 

C.  Curriculum    activities. 

D.  Reports   of   supervisory    activities. 

1.  General  work. 

2.  Individual     building     or     teacher 
activities. 

E-     Textbooks    and    supplies. 

Examining "I  In  cooperation  witb 

Testing   — 1  committees      and 

Recommending     f  d  e  p  a  rtments    of 

Selecting J  supply. 

for    proficiency    (if   used). 
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II.     Conferring    with    directo: 
supervisors     regarding 

III.  Consulting    with    principal 
reconcile    genera]     and 
with    building    policies 
classroom,    teacher,    and    pupil    need 

IV.  Working    with    teachers. 

A.  Conferences   with   teachers   and  pri 
cipals. 

1.  Grade. 

2.  Group. 

3.  Building. 

4.  Individual  teacher  and  princit 
after  classroom  visits,  discussl 
of  such   points   as: 

a.  Individual    approach. 

b.  Principles    of    planning. 

c.  Course    of    study. 

d.  Subject   matter  adaptation. 

e.  Flexibility  of  grouping. 

f.  Flexibility   of   schedules. 

g.  Methods  and  procedures, 
h.    Informal  testing. 

i.      Individual  and  class   record 
j.    Assignments. 

B.  Observation    of    types    of    classroo 
procedures    in    handwriting. 

1.  Instruction   periods   (technique). 

2.  Supervised    writing    activities. 

3.  Assigned    written    lessons. 

4.  Independent    writing — 

Practice    for    improvement. 
Chosen    work. 

C.  Demonstration    teaching. 

1.  Teachers    new    to    system. 

2.  Weak  teachers. 

3.  Inquiring  teachers  —   six- 
points. 

D.  Professional  helps. 

1.  References,    books,   magazines. 

2.  Evaluating    procedures. 

3.  Comparing  results  of  teachers' 
visits. 

4.  Bulletins    and    circulars. 

E.  Teachers'    subject    matter   equipment 

1.  Individual  help. 

2.  Class   or   group   instruction. 
V.     Visiting    in    other    school    systems. 

VI.    Attending   professional   conferences. 

A.  General  education. 

B.  Specialized    field. 
VII.     Pupil    contracts. 

A.  Requests    for    individual 

Teacher. 

Parent. 

Child. 

B.  Individual    assignment. 

C.  Correspondence. 

D.  Adaptation   of    subject    matter. 

The  next  article  will  aim  to  deal  with 
some  specific  problems  of  the  super- 
visor of  handwriting. 
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N.     A.     P.     T.     S.     HANDWRITING 
CONTEST 

Before  long,  each  teacher  member 
of  the  National  Association  of  Pen- 
manship Teachers  and  Supervisors  will 
receive  her  application  blank  for  en- 
tering the  1932  Handwriting  Contest. 
These  blanks  are  self-explanatory  and 
may  be  filled  by  anyone  with  very 
little  effort.  The  only  question  is  how 
well  can  you  write  or  how  well  will 
you  be  able  to  write  by  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  the  closing  date  of  the  con- 
test. 

By  mailing  these  blanks  out  early, 
everyone  expecting  to  enter  the  race 
will  have  ample  time  to  practice  on 
the  material  stated  therein.  Awards 
will  be  granted  to  the  three  best  writ- 
ers and  their  papers  shown  at  the 
regular  exhibit   at  Rochester  in  April. 

Of  course,  to  be  eligible  you  must 
be  a  member  of  the  association.  Join 
now  so  you  may  receive  the  contest 
blank   and  get   an    earlv   start. 

CONTEST  COMMITTEE, 
A.   M.   HINDS,  Chairman. 


A  very  unique  college  paper  comes 
from   The   Pasadena   Business    College, 

Pasadena,  Calif.  H.  O.  Keesling,  the 
well  known  penmanship  and  commer- 
cial teacher  is  the  faculty  advisor  of 
the  editorial  staff. 

The  paper  is  cleverly  prepared  repre- 
senting the  skillful  work  of  the  type- 
writing department  combined  with  car- 
toons, illustrations  and  wit.  The  cover 
page  is  beautifully  printed  in  colors. 


R.  H.  Bond,  the  skillful  penman  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  will  head  the  commercial 
and  penmanship  department  of  the 
Southern  Shorthand  and  Business  Uni- 
versity of  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A    beautiful    ornamental    letter    was 
received   from   Mr.  Claude  A.   Monroe, 

1029  W.  First  Ave..  Spokane,  Wash., 
penman  in  Blair-Higley  Business  Uni- 
versity. The  letter  was  written  with 
white  ink  on  blue  paper  and  the  cor- 
ners decorated  with  gold  stickers.  Mr. 
Monroe  wrote  204  of  these  letters  for 
his  students  during  Christmas.  We 
venture  to  say  that  he  will  be  repaid 
many  times  over  for  his  efforts  be- 
cause beautifully  written  letters  do  in- 
spire and  encourage  better  work  in  the 
regular  handwriting  classes. 
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PREPARE 

"I  will  study  and  prepare  myself  and 
some  day  my  chance  will  come." 

Thus  reasoned  a  tall,  lanky,  country 
boy  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  had  to  walk  miles  to  borrow 
books  and  then  study  them  by  fire- 
light. There  were  no  modern  con- 
veniences then.  The  electric  light  was 
undreamed  of.  It  would  have  been 
expensive  and  extravagant  to  burn  can- 
dles  or   coal  oil. 

Yet  this  back-woods  country  boy 
was  fired  by  ambition,  and  he  had  the 
determination  and  preserverance  to 
fight  for  an  education  and  a  chance. 
Certainly,  he  reached  the  "highest  po- 
sition in  the  land" — that  of  president. 
You  couldn't  hold  him  back.  He  made 
his   opportunities. 

Can  you  imagine  a  man  like  Lin- 
coln wasting  his  time  as  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  are  prone  to 
do  today?  Hardly.  He  believed  in 
making  every  minute  count.  He  wanted 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  It  is  just 
as  essential  that  our  young  people 
make  every  minute  count  today.  Those 
who  do  that  and  persevere  are  certain 
to   be    rewarded. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  young  lady,  just 
finishing  a  stenographic  course,  who 
recently  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a 
position  paying  a  starting  salary  of 
thirty  dollars  per  week  and  transpor- 
tation. In  addition  to  seeing  the  coun- 
try, she  is  promised  a  raise  soon,  and, 
ultimately,  fifty  dollars  per  week  and 
transportation.  Did  this  young  lady 
waste  her  time  and  complain  about  a 
job  ?  No.  She  worked  faithfully  all 
the  time,  and  was  always  loyal  to  her 
school.  She  will  be  loyal  to  her  em- 
ployer, too,  and  she  will  be  making 
that  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  week 
and  transportation,  soon. 

I  know  another  young  lady  who  fin- 
ished a  secretarial  course  several  years 
ago  that  recently  accepted  a  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month  position.  She 
used  her  business  training  to  work  her 
way  through  college.  She  got  ready 
for  her  opportunity,  and  it  came.    She, 


too,  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  most  loyal  students  I've  ever 
known. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  finished 
a  commercial  course  several  years  ago, 
and  who  now  has  a  bank  account  of 
five  thousand  or  six  thousand  dollars, 
has  his  own  automobile,  and  can  have 
anything  else  he  wants.  He  is  still 
studying.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the 
hardest  working  and  most  loyal  stud- 
ents I've  ever  known.  He  is  now  with 
one  of  our  largest  corporations,  where 
lie  is  equally  as  hard  a  worker  and 
equally  as  loyal.  Recently,  he  bought 
a  big  block  of  stock  in  the  company, 
and  some  day  he  will  likely  be  one  of 
their    big    executives. 

I  could  mention  scores  of  cases 
similar  to  the  above  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  during  the  last 
few  years ;  and  in  every  case  it  has 
been  students  who  valued  their  time 
while  they  were  in  school,  who  at- 
tended regularly,  who  applied  them- 
selves closely,  and  who  were  loyal  to 
the   school. 

Success  does  not  just  happen.  One 
has  to  pay  the  price.  You  must  have 
the  necessary  inherent  qualities  and 
you  must  be  prepared  when  oppor- 
tunity knocks.  Remember,  the  better 
qualified  you  are  the  less  competition 
you  will  have  and  the  greater  your 
opportunities  will  be.  "There  is  always 
room  at  the  top."  That  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  in  Lincoln's,  time. 


HANDWRITING    ALONE    WORTH 
THE  COST  OF  THE  COURSE 

An  editor  of  a  magazine  writes  :  "The 
lessons  in  your  magazine  are  decidedly 
good  and  I  look  back  over  my  own 
experience  in  the  business  college 
when  I  was  19.  I  improved  my  hand- 
writing in  three  months  time  so  that 
it  was  hardly  recognizable.  In  fact, 
if  I  had  done  nothing  else  than  to 
make  my  handwriting  eligible,  the 
business  college  would  have  paid  me 
big  dividends,  but  as  it  was.  I  took  a 
lot  of  other  things  which  have  been 
useful  to  me  all  mv  life." 
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Model  writing  by  Parker  Zaner  Bloser 
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A  VITAL   QUEST 
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The  maintenance        \, 
of  your                     \*i  \ 

BLACKBOAftBS    *\ 
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go  over  the  board  with  a  soft  cloth  or 
a    dry   chamois    (Figure    3). 

The  idea  that  a  blackboard  surface 
must  be  coal  black  is  erroneous.  A 
"broken-in"  blackboard  assures  easy 
reading  from  any  point  in  the  room 
and  with  less  eyestrain  than  a  jet 
black  surface.  It  is  also  easier  to 
write  upon  and  to  erase. 


Prepared  by  the  American  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


ARTICLE  3 

"Breaking   In"  Blackboards. 

After  the  installation  of  new  black- 
boards, a  "breaking-in"  process  is  ad- 
visable, to  insure  the  most  highly  ef- 
ficient writing  surface  and  best  satis- 
faction from  your  boards. 

The  "breaking-in"  process  is  sim- 
ple, but  quite  important.  Assuming 
that  the  board  is  free  from  bits  of 
plaster  or  other  foreign  substances, 
take  a  clean,  soft  cloth  and  wipe, 
thereby  removing  dust  and  any  ac- 
cumulation of  moisture.  The  latter  is 
quite  likely  to  occur  and  is  very  detri- 
mental since  the  chalk  dust  and 
moisture  form  a  sticky  consistency 
which  adheres  to  the  board,  making 
erasure   difficult. 

Take  a  piece  of  good  good  quality 
"soft"  chalk  crayon  ( "Waltham"  is 
best)     and    using    the    stick    the    long 


Figure    1— Courtesy    Blackboard    Manufactur 
and   National   School   Supply  Association. 


way.  (Figure  1),  cover  the  surface  of 
the  board  with  chalk.  With  an  eraser 
go  over  the  entire  surface  so  as  to 
distribute  the  coating  evening  (Fig- 
ure  2). 

Now  take  a  clean  eraser  and  erase. 
The  board  when  finished  should  have 
a  slightly  gray  color  (Figure  2).  This 
makes  a  very  practical  writing  surface 
on  which  crayon  marks  show  up  in 
good  contrast  without  reflection.  If 
a    blacker    writing    surface    is    desired. 


Figure    2— Courtesy    Blackboard    Manufacturers 
and   National   School   Supply  Association. 


This  work  was  sent  to  us  by  W.   W.  Karlen, 
Vilas,  South  Dakota. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  CARDS 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LLB. 

Head  of  Art   Department,  Seward  Park  High  School,  New    York    City.      Author    of    THE    NEW    STANDARD 
LETTERER  and  SHOW  CARD  WRITER,  and  HOW  TO  LETTER 

A  series  of  five  lessons,  to  enable  any  shopkeeper  or  clerk  without  talent,  to  make  effective  show  cards. 


LESSON  2 
SPACING  OF  LETTERS  —  ESSEN- 
TIALS  OF   ORIGINAL   LETTER- 
ING—STANDARD CARD  SIZES 
HOW  TO  GET  VARIETY   IN   LET- 
TERING, THROUGH  USE  OF 
BASIC  FORMS 
In    our    first   lesson   we   presented   a 
simple  alphabet  which  was  made  with 
single    strokes    of    the    lettering    pen. 
Those  who  followed  directions  are  no 
doubt  convinced  that  lettering  is  more 
a  matter  of  practice  and  knowing  how 
than    of    talent.      It    is    necessary    for 
you    to    know    and    to    remember    the 
shapes  of  the  letters.     It  is  natural  in 
a  progressive  movement  in  lettering  to 
make  the  strokes  downward  and  from 
left    to    right.      Letters    should    there- 
fore be  broken  up  into  short  strokes, 
so  that   each  can  be  made  downward 
or  from  left  to  right.    It  is  well  always 
to  make  your  letters  in  the  same  way. 
You  will  thereby  quickly  acquire  speed 
and   graceful    form. 

For   the   benefit    of    those    who   may 
have  missed  the  first  lesson,  we  repeat 
briefly  the  list  of  materials  most  nec- 
essary : 
1 — A    few    sheets    of    bristol    board    or 

smooth    cardboard. 
2 — One  bottle  of  India  or  lettering  ink. 
3 — One  set  of  Speedball  lettering  pens. 
4 — A    drawing    board    about    16    x    2(1 

inches. 
S — Ruler   18    inches,   triangle   6   inches, 
T  square,  thumb  tacks,  soft  erasers, 
art     gum.     soft     pencils,     and     pen- 
holders. 

Information  About  Cardboards 
It  will  save  you  some  expense  in 
these  materials  to  know  something 
about  cardboard.  The  bristol  boards 
are  more  expensive.  The  coated  card 
boards  are  less  so.  Those  coated  on 
only  one  side  cost  least.  All  these 
cards  come  in  various  thicknesses  — 
the  heavier,  the  more  expensive.  D" 
not  get  any  heavier  board  than  you 
need.  The  smaller  your  show  can!. 
the  less  thickness  is  necessary.  A  larf  > 
card  requires  a  thick  board  to  prevenl 
bending    and    warping. 

Card  board-  come  approximately 
22  x  28  inches.  To  eliminate  waste, 
you  should  standardize  the  sizes  of 
your  cards  and  signs.  The  full  size 
card  cut  in  quarters  make  four  cards 
11  x  14.  which  is  an  excellent  window 
card.  Other  sizes  that  can  be  cut 
without  waste  are  7  x  11,  51/.  x  7, 
which  arc  good  window  and  counter 
card  sizes. 

How   to    Layout    Your   Lettering 
In  our  last  lesson  our  attention  was 


devoted  entirely  to  the  forms  of  the 
letters  and  how  to  make  them  with 
ease.  We  must  learn  now  how  to  put 
them  together  into  words,  so  that  the 
eye  will  take  in  each  word  quickly  as 
a  unit.  Show  cards  and  signs  are  to 
be  read  by  "the  man  who  runs,"  as 
the  advertising  man  says.  They  must 
therefore  be  as  legible  and  as  clear  as 
they  can  be  made.  Good  spacing  of 
letters  is  of  greatest  importance  to 
easy   legibility. 

The  simplest  way  to  space  out  let- 
ters is  to  do  so  with  a  ruler,  measur- 
ing out  equal  spaces  for  the  letters 
and    equal   distances   between   the   let- 


1 — H,  I,  M,  N,  U  beginning  and  end- 
ing with   straight  lines. 
2 — B,  D,   P,    R   with   one   vertical   and 

one  round   side. 
3 — O,  C,  G,  Q  circular,  with  two  round 

sides. 
4 — A,  V,  W  with  two  slanted  sides. 
5 — L,    E,    F,    P,    J,    K    with    one   open 

side  and  one  closed  side. 
6 — T,  X,  Y,  Z  with  two  open  sides. 

Obviously  it  makes  a  difference, 
whether  letters  in  the  first  are  to  fol- 
low each  other  on  a  word,  or  letters 
in  the  third  and  fifth  groups.  In  the 
first  case,  they  are  to  be  spread  widely, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  more  closely. 


anrcn 


3oc/  spcrcng  /J  c/ue  to  tyuo/  c/r  stances  measured  7rum  em/  lb  tie/  <?/*//>(  /fttrs 

FLOATING 

C'ooa'  jjxic/tn  /'s  c/uf  To  Me  eoua/'z.o't/on  <^/~/Ae  areas  £tfaees>  -fAt    /ctffr-s. 
and '  Ml  oc^'ifs/mrnr  of  Ms  tcf/c/fihs  o/~yAe  /rf/rr-^ 


ters.  The  word  FLOATING  in  Fig.  1 
was  laid  out  in  this  manner.  It  re- 
quires no  expert  e.ve  to  see  that  not- 
withstanding the  exact  measuring,  that 
the  letters  do  not  look  evenly  spaced. 
The  reason  is  apparent.  All  letters  are 
not  the  same  width,  as  we  observed 
in  tin-  first  lesson,  and  furthermore,  all 
letters  are  not  of  the  same  shape.  The 
differences  in  outline  of  the  letters 
create  variously  shaped  areas  between 
them  when  they  are  grouped  in  words. 
Sometimes  the  area  is  small  and  regu- 
lar in  shape  as  between  two  straight 
line  letters  IN,  while  at  other  times, 
the  area  is  very  irregular  as  1" 
i ween  LO. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
method  of  laying  out  words  by  meas- 
uring die  distances  between  the  ends 
of  the  letters  is  faulty,  this  leads  to 
poor  results.  The  fact  is  that  spacing 
cannot  be  done  with  a  ruler.  Letters 
are  to  be  laid  out  optically,  that  is, 
by  eye  measurement. 

To  aid  us  in  the  correct  method  of 
spacing  it  helps  us  to  group  the  let- 
ters  of  the   alphabet  as  follows  : 


Have  you  ever  seen  a  letterer  space 
out  his  words  lightly  with  chalk?  You 
should  follow  his  example.  Rule  your 
guide  lines  for  the  height  of  the  let- 
ters. Then  with  a  soft  pencil,  sketch 
your  letters  in  lightly,  with  not  so 
much  attention  to  the  details,  as  to 
the  width  and  to  the  equalization  of 
the  areas  between  the  letters.  Let- 
ters in  the  first  group  should  be  spaced 
more  widely  than  those  in  other 
groups.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  a  letter  following  another 
with  an  open  space,  should  be  placed 
close  to  it.  And,  it  follows  also,  that 
a  letter  with  an  open  space  or  curved 
element  on  the  left,  following  another 
letter  with  an  open  space  or  a  curved 
element  on  the  right,  should  be  placed 
very   close. 

Note  again  that  in  laying  out  your 
word,  you  should  not  finish  your  let- 
ters. Leave  them  sketchy.  Then  judge 
your  work,  and  see  if  there  are  any 
uneven  breaks  or  "holes"  in  the  words. 
If  so,  do  not  erase  your  sketch,  but, 
by  making  slight  adjustments  in  the 
letter    widths    and    in     their    placing, 
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CONDENSED 

EXTENDED 


Fig  2 — Showing   how  the   proportion   of  letters 
fit  a  definite  space. 


changed    to 


equalize  the  areas  between  the  letters. 

A  very  simple  but  very  valuable  de- 
vicee  for  detecting  bad  spacing,  is  to 
take  any  three  letters,  and  to  judge 
whether  the  second  letter  is  exactly  in 
the  middle.  For  instance,  in  F  L,  O, 
is  L  in  the  middle,  or  is  it  F  LO  or 
FL  O? 

Your  failure  to  space  out  a  word 
correctly  the  first  time,  should  not  dis- 
courage you.  All  letterers  have  to 
feel  for  spacing  and  have  to  make 
corrections  and  adjustments.  With 
practice  your  eye  will  acquire  the 
ability  to  judge  areas  more  accureately 
and  fewer  corrections  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

How  to  Do  Original   Lettering 

The  alphabet  which  we  taught  you 
in  the  first  lesson,  should  be  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  attempting  any 
other.  It  is  a  basic  form  and  extremely 
simple.  It  is  standard,  derived  from 
the  original  Roman  alphabet.  Any 
modification  that  you  may  make  will 
be  only  a  variant  from  this  basic  style. 

Much  variety  in  your  cards  may  be 
obtained  by  simply  changing  the  size 
of  your  letters.  Still  further  change 
may  be  made  through  the  use  of  pens 
of  different  sizes.  Thus,  you  may  make 
thick  bold  letters,  or  thin  delicate  ones. 
The  use  of  the  upper  and  lower  case, 
that  is,  capitals  and  small  letters,  is 
another  device  for  making  cards  moie 
interesting.  Finally,  a  change  in  the 
style  of  pen  used,  will  radically  alter 
the   character  of  your  lettering. 

The  Style  B  pens  make  round  end 
letters,. while  the  Style  A  make  square 
end  letters.  These  differences  in  char- 
acter are  more  marked  than  you  can 
imagine,  without  seeing  them.  Fig.  2 
and  Fig.  3. 

Thus  with  the  use  of  only  the  one 
alphabet  taught,  you  can  make  your 
cards  interesting  and  free  from  mo- 
notony.    In  a  future  lesson  on  design. 


we  shall  show  you  that  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  a  card  depends  not  so 
much  on  its  lettering,  as  it  does  upon 
its  arrangement. 

In  creating  original  lettering,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  twenty-six  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  belong  to  one 
family  — ■  each  one  having  common 
characteristics.  In  the  alphabet  learned, 
the  chief  characteristic  is  the  fact  that 
all  the  elements  are  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. In  making  changes  in  the  stand- 
ard letter,  the  first  rule  to  remember 
is  that  we  must  make  the  changes  con- 
sistently through  the  alphabet. 

The  simplest  change  is  one  in  the 
proportions  of  the  letter.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  variations,  as 
frequently,  it  is  necessary  to  fit  one 
or  more  words  into  a  given  space, 
making  it  necessary  to  condense  the 
letters,  making  them  tall  and  narrow. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  fre- 
quently necessary  to  spread  out  a 
word,  in  which  case,  the  letters  be- 
come broad  and  expanded,  Fig.  2. 

A  very  simple  modification  that 
makes  a  radical  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letter,  is  the  addition  of 
the  finishing  spurs,  called  serifs,  Fig. 
3.  In  adding  these  spurs  it  is  import- 
ant that  they  always  be  the  same 
length  and  shape.  The  slightest  change 
in  these  serifs  make  a  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  letter.  In  fact,  an 
infinite  number  of  alphabets  can  be 
created,  simply  by  changing  the  style 
of  the  serif.  Take  up  any  newspaper 
and  note  the  great  variety  in  the 
shapes   of   these   serifs. 

A  word  of  caution  at  the  very  out- 
set, if  you  are  going  to  make  original 
alphabets.  You  never  improve  a  let- 
ter by  complicating  it.  It  is  most  legi- 
ble and  most  beautiful  when  it  is  sim- 
ple. Much  of  the  so-called  modernistic 
lettering  has  sacrificed  readability  for 
noveltv. 


LIQUIDATION 

5ale3  bring  cash 
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It  is  well  at  this  stage  not  to  try 
any  further  changes.  As  these  pro- 
gress, you  will  learn  several  other 
alphabets  which  should  serve  all  your 
purposes. 


DONT WA/TE  ENERGY 


SHOP 
NEAR 
HOME 


Fig.   4 — Original  card   11  x  14  inches,   made 
with    Style    B    Speedballs. 


ANNUAL     MEETING,     NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  ACCREDITED 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Accredited  Com- 
mercial Schools  held  an  all  day  meet- 
ing at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  December 
28th,  the  day  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Commercial   Teachers'   Federation. 

A  representative  attendance  and  a 
program  of  timely  topics  brought  out 
a  flow  of  helpful  discussion  by  recog- 
nized leaders  in  the  private  school 
field.  Reports  were  rendered  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  board 
covering  last  year's  activities,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  held  at  which  Mr.  Willard  J. 
Wheeler,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  place  on  the  board 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
J.   L.  Harmon. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  Tues- 
day evening,  December  29th,  and  meet- 
ings of  the  board  were  held  almost 
continuously  when  they  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  federation  meetings. 

J.  F.  FISH,  Vice  President. 


Fig. 


with   spurs  or   "serifs"   added.     Made   with 
Style  A  Speedballs 


The  Educator  is  unusually  prac- 
tical for  handwriting  teachers  this 
year.  I  enjoy  the  articles  a  great 
deal. — George  J.  Eberhart,  Supr.  of 
Handwriting,  Pub.  Schools,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 


of    the    pleasant    surprises   of   the 
Clark,    penman    in    Strayer's    Business    College, 

These    specimens   were   so   attractive    ar 
our  readers. 

The    above    is    the    first    of    these    six    flourished    designs.     We   shall   be   pi 
and   we  are  sure   that   Mr.   Clark  would  also  appreciate  a  card. 


came    to   us  in  the  form  of  a  package  of  flov. 

Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

'11    prepared    that    we    are    passing    six    of    thi 


hes  from  the  pen  of  C.  H. 
handsome    designs    on    to 
your   comments   on    the    series 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP 


By  E.  W.  BLOSER 

Comment  by  E.  A.  Lupfer 


Probably  nothing  is  more  fitting,  at  this  time,  than  to  present  a  complete  alphabet.  See  that  you  get  the  alphabet 
uniform.  All  the  letters  should  be  the  same  slant,  the  same  height  and  the  same  proportion.  See  that  your  shades 
all  slant  in  the   same  direction  as   nearly  as  possible,   and  that   there  is   no   congestion   in   any  place. 

The  more  studying  you  do  the  more  progress  you  will  make.  Practice  without  study  is  a  waste  of  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  much  practicing.  If  you  get  discouraged,  smile  and  try  again.  You  are  as  bright  as  the  other  fellow 
and  if  he  can  master  ornamental  penmanship,  you  also  can.  Go  back  to  work  with  a  renewed  determination.  It  is 
all  right  to  get  discouraged  occasionally,  but  don't  let  it  get  the  best  of  you.  You  are  going  through  the  same  trying 
conditions   everyone   has   gone    through   who   has   traveled   the   road   before   you. 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for   Engraving    Purposes 
.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N. 
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The    fine 


-  -  ipt  obtainable  ior  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment   only. 


The  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  i 

C,  desires  to  secure  the  following  issu 
of   The   Business    Educator: 

June,  1926,  June,  1929,  and  February.  19 
Address,  H.  S.  Parsons,  Chief,  Periodic 
Division,   Library   of   Congress,   Washingto 

D.  C. 


LESSONS   IN  PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Addrese 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New   Jersey,    U.   S.   A. 
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Virginia  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 


The  Commercial  Teachers'  Section 
of  the  Virginia  Education  Association 
met  Nov.  27  in  Richmond,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  fifty-five,  the  largest  in  its 
history.     E.    F.    Burmahln,    presided. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dodd,  State  Teachers' 
College,  Fredericksburg,  Chairman  of 
the  1931  Commercial  Occupational 
Survey  of  Virgina,  made  a  brief  re- 
port. 

The  survey  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
commercial  curriculum  revision  com- 
mittee, starting  January,  1932,  with 
Miss  Alice  Wakefield,  chairman,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Fredericksburg. 
Miss  Eline  Krisch,  Newport  News,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Fox,  Clarendon  Senior- 
Junior  High  School,  are  on  this  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Dodd  and  Miss  Minnick, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Fredericks- 
burg, will  act   in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Miss  Jennie  Daughtrey,  Chairman  of 
the  Commercial  Text  Book  Committee, 
game  an  interesting  report  in  which 
she  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  our 
high  schools  today  a  large  number  of 
pupils  are  taking  commercial  sub- 
jects. Miss  Daughtrey  plead  with  the 
commercial  teachers  to  take  home 
with  them  a  list  of  suggestive  first 
choice  text  books,  have  them  tried  out 
in  one  or  two  classes  next  term,  and 
make  their  own  comparison  between 
them  and  the  texts  they  are  now 
using. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Locker,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Appointment  of  a  State  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  reported  progress 
and  submitted  resolutions  that  the 
committee  continue  its  work.  A  motion 
was  passed  by  the  Commercial  Sec- 
tion of  the  Virginia  Education  As- 
sociation recommending  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  that  all  commer- 
cial high  school  teachers  in  the  state 
who  are  entering  as  new  teachers,  have 
as  their  minimum  training  a  Bachelor's 
Degree.  The  ruling  to  take  effect  im- 
mediately and  not  to  affect  those  al- 
ready, holding   positions. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wallace,  George  Wash- 
ington High  School  and  New  York 
University,  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  excellent  talk  on  "Principles  and 
Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Book- 
keeping." He  said  that  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  presents  four  major  prob- 
lems to  teachers,  and  that  it  must 
provide  for  teaching  and  training  with 
respect  to:  (a)  the  principles  of  the 
subject,  (b)  the  formal  side  of  book- 
keeping, (c)  the  interpretation  of  rec- 
ords and  reports,  (d)  the  testing  and 
measuring  results  of  teaching.  He  said 
that  the  bookkeeping  teacher,  before 
setting  about  ithe  organization  of 
teaching  material,  should  plan  to  mo- 
tivate every  bookkeeping  form  and 
device  to  be  presented  to  pupils  and 
that     nothing    should    be     brought     to 


pupils   ready-made. 

Mr.  Wallace  stressed  the  importance 
of  training  pupils  to  work  neatly,  ac- 
curately, and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
speed,  and  to  aim  for  a  gradual  mental 
development  of  individual  pupils 
rather  than  merely  to  guide  their 
hands  through  new  processes.  He  said, 
"Train  for  the  development  of  strong 
character  and  those  personal  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  all  lines  of 
work." 

Mr.  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  Director  of 
Research,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
New    York    City,    in    his    amiable    and 


E.  F.  BURMAHLM 

impressive  manner,  spoke  on  "Prin- 
ciples and  Problems  in  the  Teaching 
of  Shorthand."  He  stressed  the  point 
that  speed  in  advanced  shorthand 
comes  from  an  intensive  and  thorough 
study  and  application  of  theory,  rather 
than  from  a  mechanical  training  of  the 
hand  by  means  of  quantities  of  unan- 
alyzed,  and  consequently  inappropri- 
ate, dictated  letter.  He  affirmed  that 
the  student  who  follows  this  plan  faith- 
fully will  eliminate  every  trace  of  hesi- 
tation due  to  an  inadequate  knowledge 
of  shorthand,  his  hand  thus  being 
able  to  utilize  to  its  maximum  its  na- 
tive and  acquired  writing  skill,  the  re- 
sult   being    a    speed    of    120    words    a 


minute    or    more    instead    of    the    cus- 
tomary speed  of  80  or  100  words. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
School  of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  gave  a 
very  thorough  and  comprehensive  talk 
on  "Principles  and  Problems  in  the 
Peaching   of   Typewriting." 

He  stressed  particularly  how  to  de- 
velop accuracy  in  typewriting  by  an  in- 
dividual student  chart  check.  Through 
this  interesting  plan  the  teachers  of 
the  audience  were  inspired  to  attain 
much  higher  records  in  their  teaching 
of  typewriting  and  to  display  a  greater 
interest  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Lessenberry's  service  in  the  in- 
terest of  commercial  education  has 
been  highly  commended  not  only  in 
the  educational  press,  but  in  the  pub- 
lic press  as  well.  His  pleasing  person- 
ality was  outstanding. 

Mr.  Glenn  C.  Kingsbury  presented  a 
practical  and  business-like  demonstra- 
tion of  the  principles  and  methods 
which  bring  about  success  in  typewrit- 
ing and  the  transcription  of  short- 
hand notes.  The  entire  aim  of  his  dem- 
onstration was  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  the   teachers. 

Mr.  Kingsbury's  demonstration  was 
both  stimulative  and  instructive,  and 
was  handled  in  a  capable  and  inter- 
esting manner.  His  appearance  was  of 
particular  inspiration  to  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  as  well  as 
teachers  of  business  education  in 
general. 

All  four  of  the  speakers,  although 
attending  the  Virginia  State  Conven- 
tion for  the  first  time,  maintained  their 
national  convention  style.  The  audi- 
ence was  very  much  enlightened  by 
their    impressive    and    delightful    talks. 

The  same  officers  were  reappointed 
for   the   coming  two  years. 

President,  E.  F.  Burmahln,  E.  C. 
Glass  Senior  High  School,  Lynch- 
burg ;  Vice-President,  Jennie  Daugh- 
trey, Maury  Senior  High  School,  Nor- 
folk ;  Secretary,  Erma  Lee  Porter,  E. 
C.  Glass  Senior  High  School,  Lynch- 
burg ;  Treasurer,  Annie  S.  Truitt,  John 
Marshall  High   School,   Richmond. 

ERMA    LEE    PORTER,    Secy. 

Approved  by  : 

E.   F.   BURMAHLN,   Pres. 


An  envelope  received  from   R.   H.   Bond,   Southern   Business   University,  Atlanta,  Ga 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass 


LESSON  No.  16 
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EDWIN    L.   BROWN 

A  beautiful  name — beautiful  to  most 
penmen  and  lovers  of  pen  work  for 
the  masterful  work  which  is  associated 
with  it.  When  the  name  is  mentioned, 
one  immediately  has  a  mental  picture 
of  an  artistic  type  of  pen  work  which 
has  delighted  the  penmanship  profes- 
sion for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  fact,  when  the  writer  first 
became  interested  in  pen  work,  E.  L. 
Brown  was  then  one  of  the  pillars. 
His  work  lias  been  a  constant  inspira- 
tion. As  we  look  at  it  we  marvel  and 
wonder  how  Mr.  Brown  can  produce 
that  constant  flow  of  ever  changing 
ideas.  The  interesting  thing  about  Mr. 
Brown's  work  is  that  nine  out  of  ten 
penmen  would  be  able  to  identify  any 


E.  L.  BROWN" 


Special  this  montl 
Writing  Course  by 
only   $5.00.     Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 
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piece  of  work  Mr.  Brown  has  pre- 
pared. Each  one  has  that  inimitable 
individuality  which  is  so  characteristic 
of   Brown. 

No  one  has  put  more  of  his  heart 
and  soul  into  his  work  or  been  more 
faithful  to  his  profession ;  no  one  has 
turned  out  more  high  class  work;  nor 
has  anyone  been  more  punctual  in 
turning  out  this  high  class  work  than 
Mr.  Brown.  If  any  issue  of  The  Edu- 
cator during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
did  not  contain  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Brown's  work  the  chances  are  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Brown. 

We  know  that  the  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Brown's  work  join  us  in 
extending  to  him  our  best  wishes  for 
many  prosperous  years,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  his  work  will  enhance  the 
pages  of  The  Educator  for  another 
half  century  or  more. 

The  cover  page  this  month  shows 
the  versatile  ability  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
drawing,  designing  and  pen  technique 
are  all  inspiring  and  will  delight  all 
who  love  artistic  work. 


GemSwrece"eDly  Enlarged 

40  Pages.  30  Penmen,  now  only  .10 
PracticalIPaying  Penwork  Jl.OO 
ABCofEveryday  Penwork. 50all1. 35 
D.  L.  STODDARD.  fl   R  4,  Bo.  141  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago 

535    Fifth  Ave. 

New    York 

415   Hyde   Building 

Spokane 


46th  YEAR  —  To  Teach- 
ers of  Commerce,  Book- 
keeping,  Accounting, 
S  h  orthand,  Typewriting, 
etc.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  secured  Promo- 
tion for  hundreds  in  High 
Schools,  Teachers'  C  o  1- 
Ieges,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  clients  pay 
good  salaries.  Write  to- 
day. 


rUsiiclTngmgaitnj 

°f  Resolutions,  fl>ennrrialai 


#  Illuminating    a  -£?pecialtu;^i 
iplomaa  3?itfio<irapficJ>  ano  tttfab 
EHM^GHEE 

W3  Eaftt  State  .Street  5t"cntoi2,c2Lnu  J*t-e«u 


Penmanship  by  Mail 

Courses     in     accurate     business     and     dashy 

ornate.  Real  pen- written  copies  with  red- 
ink  criticisms. 
Folder  on  re- 
quest. Send  10 
cents  for 
specimen  (No 
stamps,  please). 
One  penman 
the    best    business    writer 

now    living." 

304    Armadale    Avenue  Toronto,    Ont. 


LEARN  AT  HOME^t-^*^^ibuRINQ  SPARE  TTME 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge   Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars.  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 


MADARASZ  GEMS 

L 

Art 

lar 

Mi 

etteri 
is  tic 

ly  tir 
pren 
big 

)g.    Business   Writing.    Engrossing, 
Writing,     Engrossing     Script,    are 
of  32  pages  each.     They  are  worth 
tes  the  price  of  $1.00.     A  One  Dol- 
ium   sent   free   with   the    six  books. 

c. 

w. 

JONES                   224  Main 
Brockton,   Mass. 

St. 

The  above  is  an  old  time  gem  made  by  E.  H.  Fritch.  It  is  one  of  the 
forty  gems  appearing  in  a  book  published  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.  R.  4,  Box 
141,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Fritch  was  one  of  those  skillful  penmen  whom  the 
public  knows  little  about,  but  this  specimen  would  indicate  that  he  ranked 
with  the  very  best. 


A  two-teacher  school  (man  and  wife),  low 
rent,  no  competition,  good  name  and  no 
debts  or  other  obligations,  for  less  than 
equipment  cost.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties.  Possession  June,  1932.  Address 
Box  633,  Care  of  The  Educator 
Columbus,   Ohio 


^-^^ 
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DESIGNING    AND    ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  Brown 

Cover  Design : 

Here  is  an  elaborate  drawing  in  pen 
and  ink  which  required  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  planning  to  bring  all  parts 
into  harmony  and  balance.  It  is  a 
stumbling  block  for  beginners  to  ob- 
tain soft  mellow  tones  by  the  use  of 
hard  lines  and  only  by  close  study  and 
repeated  experiments  wrill  this  ability 
be   attained. 

The  strongest  bit  of  color  is  on  the 
coat  in  the  picture  of  Washington,  and 
this  contrasted  with  the  half-tone  val- 
ues gives  the  design  strength  and 
character.  Size  of  original  drawing 
approximately  13  x  18.  Make  a  sketch 
on  a  sheet  of  ledger  paper  or  some- 
thing similar,  then  trace  same  on  card- 
board with  a  good  surface  for  pen 
work.  The  success  of  your  effort  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  time  spent  on 
the  pencil  drawing.  An  accurate  draw- 
ing in  pencil  with  color  values  sug- 
gested is  absolutely  essential  before 
any  ink  is  applied.  Finish  the  portrait 
first  as  this  is  the  key  to  the  general 
tone  values  of  the  whole  design. 

In  making  a  portrait  the  first  thing 
to  consider  is  a  good  likeness,  and  the 
second  is  the  modeling  of  the  features 
and  the  bringing  out  of  the  character 
lines  of  the  face.  See  that  the  various 
tones  blend  properly  and  that  the  face 
does  not  appear  spotted  and  cut  up  in 
values.  Use  a  fine  pen  for  the  fea- 
tures thickening  the  lines  for  deepest 
shadows,  and  see  that  the  tones  are 
nicely  blended.  The  light  comes  from 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  so  the  fore- 
head and  hair  above  should  be  lightest 
in  values,  and  of  course,  the  back- 
ground must  be  darker  in  tone  for  con- 
trast. Pen  portraiture  will  prove  a 
good  test  for  your  skill.  In  treating 
color  values  of  rest  of  design,  guard 
against  detracting  from  the  portrait 
which  is  the  center  of  interest.  Keep 
the  tones  light  and  soft  in  value,  with 
little  contrast  between  the  oak  sprays 
and  the  background. 

Thicken  lines  wherever  needed  for 
contrast  or  relief,  but  do  not  have  any 
large  surface  as  dark  as  the  coat  in 
the  portrait.  Study  line  quality  care- 
fully as  false  color  notes  will  destroy 
the  general  effect  of  the  design.  The 
lettering  must  be  carefully  outlined, 
noting  critically,  spacing,  character  of 
letters,  and  placing  of  lines  for  perfect 
balance. 

A  design  of  this  style  of  pen  tech- 
nique requires  several  days  of  close 
careful  work  and  we  believe  that  the 
student  will  do  well  to  master  pen 
drawings  as  it  is  most  useful  for  com- 
mercial art. 

Cover  designs  of  similar  elaborate- 
ness bring  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars.  However,  a  design  need  not 
be  elaborate  to  be  effective,  and  some- 
times the  idea  embodied  counts  more 
than   anything   else. 

Send  us  a  copy  of  the  oak  sprays, 
the  portrait  or  any  part  of  the  design, 
and  we  will  send  you  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

Use  the  best  materials. 


^^-^^^z^^^ 


Appropriate  copy  written  for  the  Educator  by  G.  C.  Greene,  Head  of 
Penmanship   Department,    Goldey   College,    Wilmington,    Del. 
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The    New    President    of    the    National 
Commercial   Teachers'   Federation 

Mr.  E.  H.  Norman,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Business  Colege,  was  selected 
as  the  man  to  head  the  Federation  for 
the  coming-  year.  It  will  meet  again  in 
Chicago  next  December. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Norman  will  per- 
form the  duties  thrust  upon  him  in  a 
creditable  way.  for  he  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  commerical 
education  field. 

The  Baltimore  Business  College  is 
recognized  as  a  most  thorough  and  up- 
to-date  business  training  school.  This 
reputation  is  not  confined  to  Baltimore 
and  Maryland.  The  school  enjoys  a 
national  reputation  and  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "an  ideal  school." 

The  Baltimore  Business  College  is 
accredited  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  Maryland,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Baltimore  City, 
and  by  the  National  Association  of 
Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  The 
school  is  recognized  as  the  Baltimore 
Training  School  for  Commercial  Teach- 
ers. Graduates  of  this  school  have 
been  appointed  as  teachers  in  practi- 
cally every  high  school  in  Maryland 
and  Baltimore  city.  Many  calls  are 
received  from  distant  cities  for  grad- 
uates  to  teach   in   commercial   schools. 

E.  H.  Norman,  president  of  the  col- 
lege, is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
commercial  educators  in  the  country. 
He  has  spent  practically  his  entire  life 
training  young  men  and  young  women 
for  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
in  the  commercial  world. 

Mr.  Norman  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Eastern  Gregg  Short- 
hand Association,  and  the  Private 
Business  School  Owners'  Association 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federa- 
tion, and  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Association 
of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  He 
has  made  a  national  reputation  in  the 
development   of   commercial   education. 


THIRTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL   CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  N.  C.  T.  F. 

(Continued   from  page   5) 

"We  have  not  made  of  democracy  an 
obsession  as  has  been  done  in  several 
foreign  countries  with  their  form  of 
government. 

"Our  youth  do  not  want  freedom ; 
they  want  a  reality  larger  than  them- 
selves to  worship. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  educa- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  think  clearly 
and  reason  analytically ;  we  must  give 
worthy  objectives  to  which  to  apply 
that  knowledge." 

Rabbi  Silver  warned  of  the  danger 
of  the  machine  age,  which  is  giving  us 
more  and  more  leisure.  Continuing  he 
said:  "Leisure,  unwisely  used,  makes 
for  degeneracy;  wisely  used,  it  makes 
for  noble  civilization. 

"Specialization  is  excellent,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  earning  a  living.  The 
education  of  tomorrow  must  create  ad- 
ditional beautiful  worlds  in  which  to 
live. 

"The  proper  use  of  our  leisure  time 
is  the  greatest  challenge  to  modern 
educators.  We  must  teach  our  youth 
how  to  use  their  leisure  time  purpose- 
fully— to  be  amateurs  as  well  as  spe- 
cialists. We  do  not  know  how  to  play. 
Play  is  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an 
end  in  itself." 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  indicated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  At  this  session, 
greetings  and  invitations  were  ex- 
tended on  behalf  of  other  organiza- 
tions as  follows  :  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  The 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  Mrs.  Marguerite  Miller,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham.  Ala.,  for 
the  Southern  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, and  by  C.  M.  Yoder,  State 
Teachers'  College,  Whitewater.  Wis., 
for  the  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Teacher  Training  Institutions. 

Federation  Luncheon 

The  federation  luncheon  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  The  Stev- 
ens, Tuesday  noon.  J.  Murray  Hill, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  presided.  J.  F. 
Fish,  Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,  introduced  the  past  presidents 
of  the  federation,  who  were  seated  at 
the  speakers'  table.  Harry  C.  Spillman 
of  New  York  City,  well-known  after- 
dinner  speaker  and  friend  of  commer- 
cial  education,  gave   the   address. 

Federation    Banquet 

The  closing  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  federation  banquet,  held 
in  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  and  attended 
by  approximately  500  persons.  The  re- 
tiring president,  Mr.  Garbutt,  presided 
as  toastmaster. 

Dr.  John  R.  Gregg,  of  New  York 
City,  w-as  the  guest  of  honor  and  was 
presented  with  honorary  life  member- 
ship in  the  federation.  Dr.  Gregg 
spoke   of  the   early  days   of   shorthand 


instruction  in  America  and  of  the  early 
meetings  of  the  federation,  which  was 
organized  in  1895.  The  third  meeting 
of  the  federation,  held  in  1897,  was 
attended  by  282  persons.  Dr.  Gregg 
suggested  the  importance  of  holding  a 
great  commercial  education  week  in 
conjunction  with  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1933. 

Rufus  Dawes,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  Association,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  plans  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1933 
and  invited  all  to  attend. 

Hugh  C.  Dickerson,  of  Chicago,  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Garbutt,  pre- 
sented several  vocal  selections. 

Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, gave  the  address  of  the  evening 
in  his  unusual  inspirational  style.  His 
subject  was  "Teacher  Inspiration." 

Those  at  the  speakers*  table  in- 
cluded: 

Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Miss  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Ivan  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Norman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  O. 
Selby,  H.  M.  Owen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  F.  Gates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Knauss,  Paul  Moser,  Miss  Doris  Flagg, 
Dr.  Kinley,  president  emeritus  of  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  :  Rufus  Dawes,  Ma- 
jor Lohr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Fish,  J.  Murrav 
Hill.  H.  E.  V.  Porter.  Robert  A.  Grant, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg. 

The  following  schools  were  awarded 
certificates  for  100  per  cent  member- 
ship in  the  federation  : 

Western   High   School,    Detroit: 

Lansing  Business  University.  Lansing, 
Mich.; 

Ball    State    Teachers    College.    Muncie,    Ind.j 

Parsons   Business   School.   Kalamazoo.   Mich.: 

Beaver  Dam  High  School,  Beaver  Dam. 
Wis.; 

Gregg  Publishing  Co..  Chicago: 

MacMurray  College,    Tacksonville.   111.: 

Nebraska  City  Public  Schools,  Nebraska  City. 
Neb.; 

Woodbury  Secretarial  School.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.; 

Gregg  Publishing  Co..   New  York: 

Stenotype  Office.  Chicago; 

Moser   College.   Chicigo: 

Badger  Commercial  College.  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 

Senior  High   School.  Dubuque.  Iowa; 

MacCormac    School   of   Commerce.   Chicago; 

Tohnstown  Commercial  School.  Johnstown, 
N.   Y.; 

Wheeler  Business  College.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 

Bloomington   High    School.   Bloomington,   Ind. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the 
awarding  of  the  exhibitors'  prizes.  Each 
federation  member,  who  had  visited 
all  the  exhibits  and  had  secured  the 
signature  of  the  exhibitor  as  evidence 
of  his  visit,  was  entitled  to  one  chance 
for  a  prize,  provided  he  was  present 
at  the  banquet.  The  names  were  placed 
in  a  box  and  were  drawn  by  a  young 
ladv   who  was  properly  blindfolded. 

The  prizes,  the  exhibitors  who  fur- 
nished them,  and  the  winners,  were 
as  follows : 


kee,  Wis. 

Letter  Dairv,  given  by  Dictaphone  Sale 
Corp..   won   by   Arthur    Krause,   Wausau.    Wis 

Portable  Typewriter,  given  by  Remingto; 
Rand.  Inc..  won  by  Tay  W.  Miller.  Wilming 
ton,    Del. 
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Portable  Typewriter,  given  by  Woodstock 
Twp.  Co.,  won  by  Mrs.  Esther  DeBray,  Mar- 
tinsvile,    Ind. 

Motivation  Charts,  given  bv  Motivation 
Charts,  Inc.,  won  by  E.  W.  Harrison,  Cleve- 
land.  Ohio. 

Electric  Clock,  given  by  Lyons  &  Carnahan, 
won  by  Ethel  M.   Block,  Janesville.  Wis. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Set,  given  by  The  Journal 
of  Bus.  Education,  won  bv  G.  E.  Lindell, 
Chevenne,    Wyo. 

Electric  Clock,  given  by  The  H.  M.  Rowe 
Co.,   won    by   Henry  J.   Hoim.   Chicago,   Til. 

Portable  Typewriter,  given  by  Royal  Type- 
writer Co.,  won  by  Ina  Smith,  Warrenburg, 
Mo. 

Portable  Typewriter,  given  bv  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Corona  Type.  Co.,  won  by  Julia  M.  Myers, 
Cedar    Falls,    Iowa. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Set,  given  by  Zaner  & 
Bloser.   won  by   T.   T.    Goff,   Whitewater,   Wis. 

Framed  Picture  of  Edison,  Riven  by  Thomas 
A.  Edison,  Inc.,  won  by  W.  H.  Hartly,  Boone, 


Io 

Tunior  Ditto  Machine,  given  bv  Ditto,  Inc., 
won  by  Helen  H.   Frankland,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

Clock,  given  by  Ellis  Publishing  Co.,  won  by 
Dorothv   M.  Hagen.  Detroit,   Mich. 

Electric  Desk  Set.  given  bv  A.  N.  Palmer 
Co..     won      by     Edna      P.     Cunningham.     Des 


Mo 


[a. 


Five  pound  Box  Candy,  given  by  Specialists' 
Educational  Bureau,  won  by  Bernice  Larson, 
Chicago.    111. 

Ten  dollar  Gold  Piece,  given  bv  Walton 
Publishing  Co..  won  bv  Dorothv  Lieb'rand.  Bay- 
City.    Mich. 

Portable  Typewriter,  given  bv  Underwood 
Typewriter  Co.,  won  by  Iva  L.'  Duden.  Mil- 
waukee.  Wis. 

Eight -day  Travel  Clock,  given  bv  American 
Bonk  Co..  won  by  Helen  Oehler.  St.'  Louis,  Mo. 

Oil  Painting  Landscape,  given  hv  South- 
western Publishing  Co.,  won  by  Florine  M. 
Krantz,    Dubuque,    Iowa. 

Fifty  Vol.  Business  Men's  Library,  given  by 
The  Stenotype,  won  by  C.  K.  Upham,  Dor- 
chester,   Mass. 

Electric  Alarm  Clock,  given  by  Prentice- 
Hall.  Inc.,  won  by  Ariente  Covey,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Brass  Desk  Set.  given  bv  Alpha  Iota  So- 
rority, won  by  Francis  R.  Bothsford,  Muncie, 
Inn. 

Leather  Portfolio,  given  bv  Ginn  &  Co.,  won 
by    Bessie   A.    Green,   Marseilles,   III. 

Twenty-five  Dollar  credit  on  Trip  to 
Europe,  given  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co..  won  by  Louella   Nepper,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

Twenty-five  Dollar  credit  on  Trip  to 
Europe,  given  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  won  by  Gertrude  M.  O'Brien.  Saginaw 
Mich. 

The  announcement  that  Chicago 
would  again  be  the  meeting  place  of 
the  federation  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  decision  as  to  meeting 
place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  new  officers  of  the  federation 
were  inaugurated,  followed  by  dancing 
until  a  late  hour.  Mr.  E.  H.  Norman, 
in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
federation,  said,  in  true  Normanesque 
style :  "This  is  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected. It  is  the  greatest  surprise  I 
have  had  since  the  day  when  Mrs.  Nor- 
man asked  me  if  I  w-ould  marry  her. 
You  have  conferred  upon  me  a  great 
honor,  which  I  deeply  appreciate  and 
accept.  You  have  also  imposed  upon 
me  great  responsibilities,  which  I  shall 
not  shirk.  I  will  serve  you  to  the  very 
best  of  my  ability." 

Thus  one  _  of  the  most  interesting 
conventions  in  the  history  of  the  fed- 
eration was  brought  to  a  close. 

The  local  committee  in  charge  of 
the  general  arrangements  for  the  con- 
vention were  Paul  Moser.  chairman; 
Henry  J.  Holm,  J.  F.  Fish,  B.  T.  Knauss, 
William  Maxwell,  H.  G.  Shields,  and 
Mrs.  Marian  Tiedens. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DEPARTMENT 

1931  Officers 

President,  _  B.  S.  Frost,  Assistant 
Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Vice-President,  Chester  \Y.  Hunter, 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  111.; 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Levine, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1932  Officers 
President,     Miss     Imogene     Pilcher, 

Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland; 

Vice-President,  Miss  Sarah  Levine, 
Hughes  High   School,  Cincinnati: 

Secretary,  Harold  H.  George,  Had- 
dock Vocational  School,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Frost  presided  at  both  meetings 
of  the  department.  The  session  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  was  opened  by  Miss 
Grace  Darrah.  Woodward  High  School. 
Cincinnati,  who  spoke  on  "How  Can 
Industry  and  Commercial  Education 
Give  an  Ideal  Training  for  Leader- 
ship?" This  was  followed  by  a  paper, 
prepared  bv  Prof.  E.  A.  Zelliot,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  and  read  bv  Ches- 
ter W.  Hunter,  Cicero,  111.,  on  "The 
Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Program."  The  con- 
cluding address  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
O'Rourke.  Director  of  Personnel  Re- 
search, United  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  on  "The  De- 
gree of  Attainment  Essential  for  Com- 
mercial Subjects,  Illustrated  by  Type- 
writing, Stenography,  English,  Spelling 
and  Judgment." 

At  the  session  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Miss  Maxwell  Munroe,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  spoke  on 
"The  Development  of  Character  in  the 
Class  Room."  William  L.  Moore, 
Principal.  John  Hay  High  School. 
Cleveland,  spoke  on  "The  Upgrading 
Trend  in  Commercial  Education."  The 
discussion  was  led  by  Miss  Imogene 
Pilcher,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleve- 
land. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  indicated  above. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
1931  Officers 

President,  W.  A.  Robbins.  Lincoln 
School    of    Commerce,    Lincoln,    Neb.; 

Vice-President,  Miss  Anna  Mitchell, 
Lexington,  Ky. ; 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Durbin. 
Brown's  Business  College,  Decatur,  111'. 

1932    Officers 

President,  Miss  Mary  M.  Gallagher, 
The  Gallagher  School,  Kankakee.  111. : 

Vice-President,  C.  J.  Harvey,  Brown's 
Bus.  College,  Peoria,  111. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  G.  Durbin, 
Brown's  Bus.  College,  Decatur,  111.; 

Representative  on  Executive  Board, 
H.  M.  Owen,  Decatur,  111. 

Air.  Robbins  presided  at  both  ses- 
sions of  the  department.  At  the  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  prin- 
cipal address  was  given  by  N.  B.  Cur- 
tis, Westinghouse  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. His  subject  was  "Business 
Science — General  and  Specific."  Gen- 
eral discussion  followed. 


J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
Business  University,  was  reelected 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation. 


At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
a  demonstration  class  in  shorthand  was 
conducted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Goering. 
University  of  Nebraska  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Lincoln,  Neb.,  with  pupils  from 
the  Commercial  Continuation  Schools. 
Chicago.  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  spoke  on  "How  May  Pri- 
vate School  Teachers  Improve  Them- 
selves and  Increase  Their  Worth  to 
the   School?" 

Mr.  Hill  said:  "The  teacher  must 
learn  to  do  an  increasingly  good  job 
of  teaching.  Too  many  teachers  are 
self-satisfied  and  are  not  growing  pro- 
fessionally. We  cannot  have  progress 
of  the  institution  without  progress  in 
the  individual  teacher."  Discussion  was 
led  by  H.  M.  Owen,  President,  Brown's 
Business  College.  Decatur,  III,  and  by 
S.  B.  Norcross.  State  Inspector  of  Pri- 
vate Commercial  Schools,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  indi- 
cated above. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  beautiful  signature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  F.  Whittenburg,  Yuma, 
Colo.,  in  imitation  of  the  skillful  writ- 
ing of  F.  B.  Courtney,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  issue  of  The  Educator. 
Mr.  Whittenburg  has  caught  the  knack 
of  writing  that  tall,  compact,  puzzling 
type   of  writing. 


Catalog    and    Samples    on    Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original    specimens    of    Brush   and    Penwork 
for   sale— Engrossing- 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 
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This  work  was  done  with  pen  and  ink  and  a  knife.  The  scroll  work 
and  flowers  were  caved  with  a  penknife  by  Anna  Henderson  a  pupil  of 
F.   A.    Krupp   of  Interstate    Business   College,    Fargo,   North    Dakota. 


Miss  Esther  Gaardsmoe  of  North- 
field,  Minn.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Madeleine  L.  Snow  of  Lancas- 
ter, Mass.,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher 
in  the  Billerica,  Mass.,  High  School. 

Miss  Dorothea  H.  McGlynn  of  Web- 
ster, Mass.,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Concord,   N.   H.,    Business   School. 
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50c 

The    Copy— 68 

Pages—  $2.00    The     Year 

N°  2  m  a  Series  of  SPEEDQALL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Versatility  and  Superiority  of  Americas 
finest  and  most  popular  art  and  lettering  pens 


you  don't  have  bo  be  a  professional  to  enjoy 
the  smooth  working  qualities  and  perfected 
ink  control  these  new  style'easy  to  clean- 
Triple  Reservoir»Wnaids  of  ArtcrafU  afford. 
They  supply  a  medium  of  Den  and  ink,  that 
can  be  applied  with  the  ease  of  a  pencil, 

£very  slwke  completes  a  finished  elements 
.Vb  retouching  er p.itctnu*/  ufi  is  necessary 

Teachers  may  have  free  samples 


DLich.  Letterm^Inlv, 


I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small      cost,      ea 
during   your  spare 
for     my     book,     "How     To     Be- 
come     An      Expert       Penmmn," 
FREE!      It   contain*   specimens 
and     tells    how    others    became 
expert     writers    by     the    Tevis 
Method.     Your  name  will   be  elegantly   written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today  I 


By  Parker  Zaner  Bl 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  25-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
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The  American  Penman 

A  rn.tr ica't    Handwriting    Mapazint 
Devoted    to    Penmanship    *nd 
Commercial     Education 
Contains     Lesions     in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 
ACCOUNTING 
ORNAMENTAL    WRITING 
LETTERING 
ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
dub  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies   sent   on   request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


BACK  NUMBERS 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  The  B 
cator    for    the    following    years 

usines 

s  Edu- 

September  1921  to  June 
September  1926  to  June 
September  1927  to  June 
September  1928  to  June 
September  1929  to  June 
September  19.10  to  June 

1922 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
19.11 

Send    your   remittance    today 
to  get   one  of   these   few   sets. 

if    yo 
Pric 

n    wish 
■    $1.25 

Address:  THE  EDUCATOR 

512   N.  Park    St.          Columbus, 

Ohio 

Gillott'sPens 


The    Most     Perfect     of     Pens 


Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


An   Educational  Journal  of 
Real   Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,   111. 


ENGROSSER  WANTED 
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th   exper 
samples 

lence   in  Lettering  and   Sc 
and   Character   Reference 

ript. 
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Park  Ro 

HARING  &  SON 
lgrossing  Studio 

w                  New  York,  N. 

Y. 

This  pen  and  ink  drawing  of  Mr.  asd 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Stoddard,  R.  R.  4,  Box  141, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  made  bv  Mr. 
Stoddard.  He  is  the  author  of  ■'Gems", 
a  book  containing  forty  pages  from 
thirty   different    penmen. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Howard  of  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ac- 
counting, penmanship  and  arithmetic 
department  in  Short's  Secretarial 
School.    Stamford,   Conn. 


E.  L.  Huff 


Agency,    Missoula 

;r    Nat.    Assoc.    Te 

Agencies 


ALASKA  TO  NEW  MEXICO 

Normal  and  College  graduates  only.  Enroll  NOW 
for  the  best  positions  in  1932.  Special  reference 
service  for  independent  applications.  1932  Certifi- 
cation Booklet  FREE  with  enrollment.  16  years' 
experienced    personal     service. 


TEACHERS 


Get  i 
the  i 
high 
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choice  position 
>untry.  Openin 
ichools,  colleges 
ite  universities 
Dependable 


;h  us — any  part  of 
business  schools, 
or  later.  Half  of 
;elected  our  candi- 
Employers   report 


Write 

ROBERT  A.  GRANT,  President 
Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.          St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Best  Positions  for  the  Best  Teachers 

Write  or  wire  us  your  needs,  stating  qualifications  briefly.  Also  money 
making  private  schools  for  sale.  Our  service  is  helpful  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.    Address 

Cole-Cowan  Teachers'  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


Questioned  Documents 

of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book   is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The    ZANER-BLOSER    Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our   readers   to  determine    their  value. 


Condensed  Rules  for  English  Compo- 
sition— by  M.  E.  Gray,  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, Galileo  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  Published  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City. 
Paper  cover,  41   pages. 

This  book  presents  in  brief  form  all 
the  principles  of  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, and  rhetoric  that  are  included  in 
the  usual  English  course  in  secondary 
schools.  Each  rule  is  clarified  by  an 
illustration  showing  its  application.  It 
the  student  knows  these  principles 
thoroughly  and  can  apply  them  di- 
rectly, he  will  have  no  difficulty  with 
this  phase  of  university  or  college  en- 
trance  requirements. 

These  brief  rules  were  prepared  for, 
and  have  been  used  for  some  time,  by 
students  in  the  English  department  of 
the  Galileo  High  School,  where  stu- 
dents and  teachers  alike  have  found 
them  most  helpful.  Now  that  they  have 
been  published  in  this  form,  they  will 
be  equally  useful  to  secretaries  and 
stenographers,  correspondents,  editors, 
authors,  and  all  others  interested  in 
the  correct,  forceful,  and  effective  use 
of  spoken  or  written  language.  The 
rules  governing  the  preparation  and 
correction  of  English  papers  given  in 
the  Appendix  will  be  especially  help- 
ful  to   teachers   of   that   subject. 


Understanding  Advertising  —  by  Ray- 
mond Hawley  and  James  Barton 
Zabin.  Published  by  the  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  City. 
Cloth  cover,   150  pages. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  advertising 
— how  it  works,  and  how  to  make  it 
work. 

"Understanding  Advertising"  should 
be  considered  as  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  the  primary  factors  of  adver- 
tising. It  should  not  be  construed  as 
embracing  an  advanced  course  in  ad- 
vertising, which  the  reader  can  study 
but  once  and  instantly  feel  that  he  or 
she   qualifies   as  an   advertising  expert. 

"Understanding  Advertising"  was  de- 
veloped primarily  for  students  of  busi- 
ness and  business  administration  and 
for  the  business  man  and  woman  who 
may  feel  that  a  basic  understanding 
of  advertising  is  requisite  for  busi- 
ness advancement.  Inasmuch  as  ad- 
vertising enters  to  some  degree  into 
every  phase  of  modern  life  and  in- 
dustry, whether  the  student  contem- 
plates entering  directly  into  advertis- 
ing activities  or  not,  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  advertising  will  make  him 
a  more  valuable  associate  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

Advertising  is  made  up  of  so  many 
elements  that  it  is  probablv  among 
the  most  complex  studies  of  this  mod- 


ern age.  There  are  specialists  in  each 
division  of  it.  whether  it  be  copy,  visu- 
alization (art),  research,  market  analy- 
sis, distribution,  merchandising,  sell- 
ing, mechanical  production,  or  pack- 
aging. 

No  one  person  in  a  short  span  of 
time  can  hope  to  learn  all  there  is  to 
know  about  advertising,  just  as  no  one 
doctor  who  has  just  finished  college 
can  hope  to  know  everything  pertain- 
ing to  medicine  and  surgery.  Yet,  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time  an  intelligent 
study  can  give  a  comprehensive  grasp 
of  the  fundamentals,  and  prevent  one 
from  being  led  astray  by  passing  fads 
and   ephemeral   "isms." 


Gregg   Shorthand  Junior  Manual — by 

John  Robert  Gregg.  Published  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City.    Cloth   cover,  202  pages. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Junior  Manual  is  to  provide  a  simple 
presentation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  for 
the  pre-vocational  study  of  the  subject 
in  Junior  High  Schools  and  other 
schools  .where  shorthand  is  not  studied 
for  vocational  purposes. 

So  strongly  was  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  vocational  side  of  shorthand  in 
former  years  that  until  recently  few 
people  have  given  any  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  its  educational  value. 
But  there  has  been  a  really  astonish- 
ing change  of  attitude  in  the  past  two 
years,  largely  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  shorthand  in  the  Junior  High 
Schools,  and  in  some  instances,  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  recognition 
of  the  educational  value  of  shorthand 
and  its  usefulness  to  all  who  have 
much  writing  to  do  is  not  confined  to 
our  own  country.  The  movement  is 
spreading  throughout  the  world.  Some 
time  ago  the  Government  of  Bavaria 
decreed  that  the  art  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  elementary  schools  in  Ba- 
varia, and  recently  the  Government  of 
Germany  made  a  knowledge  of  short- 
hand a  requirement  for  all  civil  service 
and  railway  appointments.  It  is  re- 
ported, too,  that  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Italy  are  taking  steps  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  Germany,  especially,  stu- 
dents who  acquire  the  art  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  encouraged  to  use 
their  knowledge  of  shorthand  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  tak- 
ing notes  of  lectures  and  preparing 
their   exercises. 

For  the  rapid  expression  of  thought, 
making  notes  on  personal  matters, 
notes  in  conferences  or  at  lectures, 
extracts  from  books,  drafting  docu- 
ments, recording  telephone  messages, 
keeping   diaries,   and   a   hundred   other 


uses,  longhand  is  altogether  too  cum- 
bersome and  laborious  for  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  In  longhand,  for  ex- 
ample, the  simple  word  "thought"  re- 
quires twenty-seven  strokes  to  express 
the  three  sounds  contained  in  it!  In 
shorthand  it  is  written  with  two  easy 
motions  of  the  pen. 

One  thing  we  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  the  radical  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  through  making  the  longhand 
forms  the  actual  basis  of  the  short- 
hand drills.  When  the  author  first 
advanced  the  idea  that  exercises  in 
shorthand  penmanship  should  be  given 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  shorthand  —  a  plan  now 
generally  adopted — the  penmanship  ex- 
ercises were  supposed  to  be  supple- 
mentary to  shorthand ;  that  is,  the 
shorthand  forms  were  first  drilled  and 
the  exercises  in  shorthand  penman- 
ship were  given  later  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  greater  facility  in  exe- 
cution. In  this  book  the  customary 
longhand  drills  are  given  first,  as  a 
sort  of  "warming-up"  exercise,  thus 
leading  the  student  in  an  easy,  nat- 
ural way  from  what  is  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  application  of  the  same 
motions  or  combinations  in  shorthand. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  this 
change  will  be  recognized  by  all 
teachers  as  an  important  forward  step 
in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  It  has 
been  the  observation  of  all  educators 
that  the  practice  of  the  system  has  the 
effect  of  improving  the  longhand  pen- 
manship of  the  students,  particularly 
in  fluency  and  precision.  This  new 
method  of  presentation  and  drill  will 
assuredly  give  still  greater  emphasis 
to  this  very  important  educational 
factor. 


Off  Hand  Flourishing 

Bold,    dashy    specimens — a    rare    blend- 
ing of  skill,   grace  and  beauty. 

One    bird    designs    %  .50    each 
Two      "  "  1.00      " 

Three  "  "  1.50      " 

Four    "  "  2.00      " 

Twelve  specimens  for  the  price  of  ten ; 
all   different,   all  equally  artistic. 

Card  designs  25c  each.  $2.50  per  dozen. 
All  different,  all  gems  of  pen  art. 

Sorry,   but  too   busy  to  exchange  speci- 
mens. 

C.  H.  CLARK 

2663  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By  Parker  Zaner  Bloser 
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WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 


612  N.  Park  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


ENROLL  NOW 

for  a 

Commercial  Teaching- 
Position 

— -in  — 

A  RELIABLE  TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

We  can  recommend  beginning  teachers 
to  good  positions  and  experienced  teachers 
to  better  positions. 

Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 
The  Ohio  Teachers  Bureau 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel  Columbus,  Ohio 


Handwriting  Summer  Schools 
Where  Correlated  Handwriting  Will  Be  Taught 

University   of   Southern   California,   Los   Angeles,  Calif.,  June    17  to  July  29.     Mrs.  Edna 
Mettler  Wilson,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Instructor. 

Furman  Summer  School,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  June  10  to  July  18.     Mr.  H.  M.  Hill, 
formerly  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Columbia   South  Carolina,  Instructor. 

Washington  State  Normal  School,   Machias,  Maine,  July  5  to  August  12.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tozier, 
Litchfield,  Maine,  Instructor. 

Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  June  18  to  July  23.    Mr.  A.  M.  Hinds, 
Supervisor   of   Handwriting,   Louisville,   Kentucky,  Instructor. 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Other  Summer  Schools   will  be   announced  as  arrangements  are  completed. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


This  Years 
ENTERING  CLASS 


(DAY   DIVISION) 


Graduates  of  High  Schools  : 

Classical  (College  Preparatory ) 22°/c 

Scientific 6of0 

General 24-°/c 


Commercial 36 


Admitted  with  academic  deficiencies 20L 

14  per  cent  consist  of  college  graduates  and  men  who  have  had 
some  college  training. 

Average  age  20.  (Men  only ) 

Resident  students 49% 

Out-of-town  students  living  in  dormitories,  fraternity  houses, 

and  private  families 5lCfc 

(The  Bentley  School  was  started  in  191  7  with  29  students.  The  en- 
rollment last  year  was  2,7  1  1.  The  enrollme?it  for  this  year  will  be  pub- 
lished after  the  mid-year  enrollments  are  completed.) 

CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


The  BENTLEY  SCHOOL  0/  ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 

921    Boylston  Street,  'Boston,  zJftCassachusetts 
H.  C.  Bentley,  C.Y.K., "President 
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Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting  Scales 


HANDWRITING   MEASURING  SCALE  FOR  GRADE  3 


Size  8i£x26 


How  Well  Should  A  Pupil  Write? 

In   Grade    1?    In   Grade   3? 

In   Grade  2?    In   Grades  4  to  9  ? 

This  i-  a  question  which  teachers,  pupils  and  school 
officials  have  been  asking.  Dr.  Freeman,  by  measuring 
thousands  of  specimens  of  handwriting  of  pupils,  has 
determined  scientifically  just  how  well  the  average  child 
sin  mid  .crite  in  each  grade,  and  has  prepared  a  hand- 
writing scale  [or  each  grade  from  one  to  six  and  an- 
other scale  of  Grades  7,  8  and  9. 

Scale  three  is  shown  herewith.  It  contains  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  grade  three,  as  shown  in  the  center 
of  the  scale.  On  the  right  is  a  specimen  of  handwrit- 
ing which  is  very  satisfactory  for  grade  three,  and  on 
the  left  is  shown  a  specimen  of  handwriting  which  is 
unsatisfactory    for  grade  three. 

These  Handwriting  Scales  will  he  very  helpful  in 
testing  the  handwriting  of  your  pupils.  One  of  these 
Handwriting  Scales  should  be  in  each  classroom.  Many 
schools  are  placing  these  scales  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  by  purchasing  a  half  dozen  for  each  room.  The 
cost    i-     in, ill    when    compared  with   results   secured. 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Grades  1   to  8 


Scale   1   for  Grade   1.  per  do/en $1.92 

Scale  2  for  Grade  2,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  3  for  Grade   3,   per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  4  for  Grade  4,   per  dozen 1.92 


Scale  5  for  Grade  5,  per  dozen .' 1.92 

Scale  6  for  Grade  6,  ner  dozen 1.92 

Scah    7   Eoi   Grades  7,  S  and  9,  per  dozen 1.92 

Single    Copies,    postpaid,    each,    net 20c 


THE  ZANER CLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Scientifically  Adjusted  by 
Handwriting  Experts 


llnml  Turned 

Beautiful  Imported  Woods 

Inlnitl  in  Natural  Colors 


8-inch  .  $  LOO  each      HVi-inch  .  8  1.25  each 
8-inch.     10.80  Doz.     1  IK -inch  .     13.50  Doz. 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 

612  Worth  Park  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THIS 

NEW    LEGIBLE    WRITING 

GIVES  MAJOR   EMPHASIS 

TO  BEAUTY 

0WX1SCR1PT 

yjRiTinG 

FOR    BOYS   AND   GIRLS 
BY  JEAN  CORSER 

Chairman    of    the    Art    Department 
Shaker    Heights    Public    Schools,    Shaker     Heights,    Ohio. 

12   Plates   Giving    Steps   in    Writing   from   Simple 
Pencil   Letters   to   Writing   with    the   Manuscript    Pen. 

Manuscript  writing,  because  of  its  legibility  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  to  write  it,  has 
supplanted  the  old  type  of  writing  in  many  progressive 
schools.  Here  are  twelve  plates  beautifully  written  by  Miss 
Corser,  who  has  successfully  introduced  this  system  into  a 
large  school  system.  It  is  extremely  practical,  well  adapted  to 
general  school  procedure  and  takes  into  account  the  latest 
researches  in  the  theory  of  educational  practices  as  well  as 
writing. 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Girls  and  Boys  furnishes  model 
letter  forms  suitable  for  the  child's  penmanship  as  he  prog- 
resses from  grade  to  grade.  Copy-books  and  daily  drill  les- 
sons are  unnecessary.  Writing  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tool 
of  expression,  not  as  an  end  In  itself.  It  is  in  accord  with 
modern  psychology  to  use  ideas  for  which  the  child  already 
has  a  purpose  as  the  best  material  for  his  writing,  and  to 
use  self-checking  by  the  child  as  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
form.  Because  the  letter  forms  are  similar  to  print,  the 
child  may  easily  use  them  to  write  any  word  which  he  can 
spell   or  to  copy   any  word   he  wishes  to   use. 

Vertical  models  are  presented,  but  each  child  will  develop 
a  characteristic  hand,  which  may  have  either  a  backward  or 
a  forward  slant.  So  long  as  his  writing  is  legible,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  his  individuality  should  be  encouraged. 
Neither  a  special  writing  posture  nor  muscular  training  is 
necessary  for  letter  formation,  as  arm  and  finger  movements 
cooperate    naturally    in    the    shaping    of   the    letters. 

The  manuscript  hand  may  properly  be  used  for  all  work 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  If  manuscript  writing 
supplants  some  form  of  running  hand  in  any  grade  above  the 
third,  the  substitution  should  be  gradual  and  natural. 
Teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have 
seen  marked  improvement  in  spelling  and  sentence  structure 
after  substituting  the  manuscript  hand  for  the  less  legible 
cursive  writing. 


PRICES 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Boys 
and    Girls 

The  plates  are  printed  on 
8"xl0j4"  cards  of  high  grade 
manila  tag  board,  printed  in 
three  colors  and  inserted  in  a 
heavy  jute  manila  envelope. 
Prepared  for  pupils  to  use. 
Complete    set    in    envelope, 

each $0.40 

Manuscript   Writing    for 
Teachers 
A    Teachers    Hand    Book.      A 
beautifully   bound    book    in    cloth 
covers     giving     complete    details 
of    how    to    introduce    manuscript 
writing    into    your    school,    sug- 
gested      references,       and       the 
twelve      plates      above.       9ize 
8'zrxll". 
Price  per  copy $1.00 


PENCIL  LLTTER5 

ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQR5 
TUVWOJXYZ 
abcdefghijklmno 
pqrstuvwujxyyz 
Alphabet 

IQ34567&90 


THE  HARTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2066  E.  71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Teacher's  Methods  Course 


General  Business  Science 

A    New    Offering    in    the    Gregg    College 
1932  Summer  Session 

Courses  in  content  and  methods  of  teaching  begin- 
ning and  advanced  shorthand,  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial practice,  accounting,  business  law,  mathe- 
matics, salesmanship,  and  penmanship  will  also  be 
offered. 

Class  organization,  school  management,  adminis- 
tration problems,  and  every  detail  of  effective 
teaching  are  thoroughly  presented  by  outstanding 
educational  experts.  Instructive  and  recreational 
features  are  provided  every  week  without  cost. 
Gregg  Normal  graduates  are  teaching  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  maintain  a  free  Placement 
Service  for  all  graduates. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  delightful  weeks  of  study 
and  recreation  at  the  GREGG  NORMAL  from 
July  5  to  August  12,  1932. 

\Yriu-    today   for   new   bulletin. 

The  Gregg   College 

225   North  Wabash   Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Impart   the 

TWO  ESSENTIAL   REQUISITES 

To    YOUR   Writing! 

^TNlSTINCTIVE  business  writing  is  noted  for  its  EXPRES- 
tXJ  SION  and  INDIVIDUALITY.  To  proffer  the  utmost  in 
these  two  writing  requisites,  no  finer  writing  fluid  can  be  found 
than  Higgins'  Eternal  Black  Writing  Ink. 

Sensitive  to  the  slighest  penstroke  pressure,  Eternal  first 
EXPRESSES  to  the  greatest  extent  the  purpose  of  your  writing. 
Its  sparkle  and  beauty  are  equally  gratifying  in  its  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  your  own  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Your   regular   dealer   carries  Eternal.      10c   the 
standard  2  oz.  bottle.     Larger  sizes  also. 
Made  only  by 

Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  or  Higgins'  American  Drawing  Inks. 
Writing  Inks  and  Adhesives  for  over  half  a  century 


W&Ss    271  Ninth  Street 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HIGGINS9 

ETERNAL  Black  Writing  Ink 
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SPEND  ONE  HOUR 

—  WITH  — 

BUSINESS  LETTERS 

(Principles,  Functions,  Composition) 

By  RALPH  LESLIE  JOHNS 
Junior  College,  Glendale,  California 

And  you  will  find  the  solution  to  your   problem  of   teaching   Business 
Correspondence. 

Mr.  Johns  has,  without  question,  produced  the  out- 
standing text  in  the  field  of  Business  English  literature. 

In  a  book  of  347  pages,  Mr.  Johns  covers  practically 
every  phase  of  Business  English  and  Correspondence. 
He  has  given  us  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  textbook  that 
is  authoritative  and  in  complete  harmony  with  good 
business  practice.  The  author's  free,  easy,  vigorous  style 
will  intrigue  and  delight  both  teacher  and  student. 

A  JOY  TO  TEACH 

The  definite,  clear-cut,  human-interest  assignments 
given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  makes  the  book  so 
teachable  that  even  the  inexperienced  instructor  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  worth  while,  measurable 
results. 

LIST  PRICES 

Text  $1.40 

Workbook    (entirely   optional) 36 

Suitable  for  private  commercial  school,  senior  high 
school,  junior  college,  and  first-year  college  classes. 

Order  your  copy  from  our  nearest  office  and  judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  the  merits 
of  this  unique  book  have  been  overstated. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 

Toronto  London  Sydney 
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EASTERNfCOMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention 
Advance  Program 
Hotel   Pennsvlvania,   New   York    City- 
March  23.  24,  25.  26,  1932 


l— Frank   J.   Arnold    and 

,    charge 

u— Arnold    M.    Lovd,    in 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  AND 
EVENING 

March    23,    1932 
1:00  P.M.     1.    Arrangement    of    exhibits. 

2.    Arrange  for  the  golf  tournament. 
See    Dean    Myer 
7:30  P.M.    1.     Meeting  of  trie   Executive   Board 
2.     Meetings    of    allied    organizations 

THURSDAY    MORNING 

March    24,    1932 
8:30    A.M.-12:00    Noon 

1.  Committee    breakfast 

2.  General     headquarters— Nathaniel     Altholz, 

3.  Information    Bi: 
Simon    J.    Jaso 

4.  Registration    B 
charge 

5.  Obtain  your  membership  card,  your  pro- 
gram  and    your    convention   kit 

fi.  Obtain  your  banquet  ticket — Seth  B.  Car- 
kin  and  John  Fiedler,  in  charge 

7.  Obtain  your  ticket  for  the  Saturday  con- 
vention breakfast  to  be  held  at  9:15  A.M. 
An  interesting  program  has  been  arranged 
for  it.— Seth  B.  Catkin  and  John  Fiedler, 
in  charge 

8.  Validate  your  railroad  certificates — Alex- 
ander S.  Massell,  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,   in     charge 

9.  Arrange  your  educational  tours — Peter  L. 
Agnew,    in    charge 

10.  Arrange  your  social  activities — theatre  and 
bridge,  Miss  Bentley  and  Mr.  Mackey,  in 
charge 

11.  Arrange  for  your  golf  tournament — Dean 
Myer,    in    charge 

12.  Band  Concert  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room— 
11  A.M.  Boys  Band.  George  Washington 
High    School— Luther    Gloss,    Director 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON 

March    24,    1932 

1:30   P.M.  to  5   P.M. 

Grand    Ball    Room 

1.  Musical    Program 

Band  Concert  and  Glee  Club— Boys  Band, 
George  Washington  High  school,  Luther 
Gloss,     Director 

Bovs  Glee  Club,  James  Monroe  High 
School,   Miss  Anna   Hoffman,   Director 

2.  Opening    of    the    Convention 

a.  Address  of  Welcome,  Hon.  George  J. 
Ryan,  President  Board  of  Education. 
New    York    City 

b.  Response,  A.  Hugh  Sproul,  State  Nor- 
mal  School,   Salem,    Massachusetts 

c.  President's  Annual  Address,  Professor 
Atlee  L.  Percy,  Boston  University, 
Boston,    Massachusetts 

3.  Address 

How  the  Teacher  Uses  the  Principles  of 
Teaching      in      Preparing      Her      Lesson, 


Henry    Levy.    Member    of    the    Board    of 
Examiners,     Board     of     Education,     New 
York    City. 
4.     Address 

Application  of  Teaching  Principles  to 
Business  Subjects,  Luuis  A.  Rice,  As- 
sistant in  Secondary  Education,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Tren- 
ton,   New   Jersey 

THURSDAY    EVENING 

March    24,    1932 
Banquet  and  Ball 
Grand   Ball    Room 
6:15  P.M.     Doors    to    Banquet    Hall    opened 
6:30  to    1  A.M. — Banquet,     entertainment,    ad- 
dresses,   dancing 

SECTION    PROGRAM 
STENOGRAPHY    SECTION 
Under   the    Direction    of   D.    D.    Lessenberry 
Grand     Ball     Room,     10:00     to     12:00 
Friday    Morning,    March    25 
Chairman— Clinton     A.      Reed,     Supervisor     of 
Commercial      Education,      State      of      New 
York 
10:00  to  10:30     A    Drill   Lesson   on   Brief   Forms, 
Miss    Ethel    L.    Newman,    Char- 
lotte    High     School,     Rochester, 
New    York 
10:30  to  11:00     A    Lesson    on    Diphthongs,    Walt 
Mechler,    Evander    Childs    High 
School,    New    York    City 
11:00  to  11:30     Building     a     Shorthand     Vocabu- 
lary,   Mrs.    Sadie    Krupp    New- 
man,    Thomas     Jefferson     High 
School,   Brooklyn.   New  York. 
11:30  to  11:45     Commentator,      Miss      Ethel      A. 
Rollinson.      Extension      Division, 
Columbia     University 
11:45  to  12:00     Discussion 

JUNIOR    BUSINESS    TRAINING    SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of    Louis    A.    Rice 

Lounge,  Main   Floor,  10:00  to  12:00 

Friday    Morning,    March    25 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

E.  C.  T.  A.  Program 

N.  C.  T.  F.   Report 

Public    School   Handwriting 


!     A   Bungalow   Built   With   A   Pen 
1     Designing  and  Engrossing 
J     Timely   and   Practical   Handwrit- 
ing Helps 


man— John   G.   Kirk,    Director  of  Commer- 

al   Education.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

to  10:30  Teaching  the  Use  of  the  Tele- 
phone, Augustine  L.  Cosgrove, 
Freeport  High  School,  Freeport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

to  11:00  Writing  A  Check,  Fred  Kane, 
Harding  Tumor  High  School, 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

to  11:30  Teaching  the  Meaning  of  Busi- 
ness Througuh  the  Everyday 
Activities  and  Wants  of  the 
Pupils,  Kenneth  B.  Haas.  High 
School.  Kearny,  New  Jersey 

to  11:45  Commentator,  Seth  B.  Carkin. 
Packard  Commercial  School.  New 
York    City 

to  12:00    Di: 


Chair 
10:00 


10:30 
11:00 


11:30 
11:45 


COMMERCIAL  LAW  SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of    John    F.    Robinson 

Parlor    A    and    B,    10:00    to    12:00 

Friday    Morning,    March   25 

Chairman— Harry  I.  Good,  Hutchinson  High 
School,  Buffalo,   New  York. 

10:00  to  10:30  Elements  Necessary  to  Form  a 
Valid  Contract,  Miss  Helena  V 
O'Brien,  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 

10:30  to  11:00  The  Use  of  Old  Insurance 
Policies  in  Teaching  Insurance, 
A.  H.  Aldridge,  Trenton  High 
School,    Trenton,    New    Jersey 

11:00  to  11:30  The  Teaching  of  Ethics  Through 
Commercial  Law,  Mrs.  Marietta 
Clark  Flinn.  Senior  High  School, 
Bavonne,    New    Jersey 

11:30  to  11:45  Commentator,  H.  M.  Munford, 
Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield. 
Mass. 

11:45  to  12:00     Discussion 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY    SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of    E.    S.    Donoho 

Exhibition    Room    4,     10:00    to    12:00 

Friday    Morning,    March   25 

Chairman— G.  M.  York,  Professor  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers.    Albany,    New    York. 

10:00  to  10:30  Wheat  Growing  in  the  United 
States,  Lenox  E.  Chase,  High 
School,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York 

10:30  to  11:00  The  Economic  Value  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  Miss  Vera  G.  Cole, 
High  School,  New  Rochelle,  New 
York 

11:00  to  11:30  The  Use  of  Power  Resources, 
Z.  Carlton  Staples.  Junior  Mas- 
ter, Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article   Seven 
INTEREST. 

Before  satisfactory  progress  can  be 
made  in  any  line  of  endeavor  there 
must  be  interest.  One  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  a  teacher,  therefore. 
is  to  create  among  the  students  a 
desire  to  write  well.  It  is  necessary 
to  show  the  importance  of  writing 
both  as  a  tool  in  school  work  and  in 
business    and    social    life. 

Suggestions    How    To    Create    and 
Maintain    Interest. 

Have  the  class  enumerate  the 
various  ways  in  which  handwriting 
is  used,  such  as  telegrams,  letters, 
signing  their  name,  etc.  One  teacher 
refers  to  a  questionnaire  that  arouses 
interest  in  penmanship.  This  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  business  men 
asking  the  important  things  in  the 
qualifications  of  an  office  worker.  Not 
one  omitted  penmanship  and  many  of 
them  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the 
list. 

Show  the  pupils  that  an  illiterate 
is  one  who  cannot  read  or  write,  and 
that  an  illiterate  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  is  one  who  is  unable  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  readable  writ- 
ing. Every  student  wants  his  name 
to   be    in    the    literate   class. 

Tell  the  class  how  an  acquaintance 
secured  a  good  position  mainly  upon 
his  good  handwriting.  You  can  find 
such  examples  in  your  locality  if  you 
search  for  them.  Point  out  cases 
where  good  handwriting  helped  to 
secure  a  promotion.  A  girl,  who,  while 
in  school,  underrated  the  importance 
of  good  handwriting,  took  a  position 
in  an  office.  She  discovered  that  to 
hold  her  position  she  had  to  improve 
her  writing.  She  is  now  attending 
night  school  and  sees  the  subject  in 
an    entirely    new    light. 

Try  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that 
handwriting  is  an  easy  subject  to 
learn  when  studied  and  practiced  faith- 
fully in  the  proper  position  and  with 
the  proper  mental  attitude.  Again  you 
can  show  them  examples  of  good  writ- 
ing done  by  former  students.  Keeping 
specimens  at  stated  intervals  makes 
good  material  to  show  the  class. 

Make  the  writing  lesson  interesting 
by  correlating  it  with  other  subjects. 
Any  school  subjects  can  be  profitably 
and  interestingly  correlated  with  hand- 
writing. Have  the  pupils  prepare  spe- 
cial pages  on  different  subjects,  like 
English,  Nature  Study,  Character,  Self 
Reliance  and  History,  then  make  an 
interesting  penmanship  lesson  based  on 
these  papers.  These  may  all  be  bound 
together   in   book   form  and  displayed. 

Secure    publicity     for    the     penman- 
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To  get  the  best  results  the  entire  class  should  be  trained  to  assume  a  good 
writing  position.  That  does  not  mean  that  all  must  hold  their  hands  exactly 
the  same,  but  all  show  know  what  a  good  position  is  and  the  nearer  they  come 
to  the  standard  position  the  better  the  results  are  likely  to  be.  The  desks 
should  be  kept  cleared  of  unnecessary  books,  and  the  paper  placed  on  the  desk 
properly. 

Read  the  September  Educator  for  further  information  on  position.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  always  glad  to  answer  any  penmanship  questions. 


ship  work.  Prepare  exhibits,  get  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  the  penmanship  work 
in  your  school,  and  secure  newspaper 
comments.  Pupils  like  to  see  their 
individual  names  and  their  school  name 
in   print. 

Handwriting    Becomes    Part    of    One. 

It  is  an  accomplishment  which  sticks 
to  one  through  life  the  same  as  any 
other  accomplishment.  To  be  courteous 
it  is  necessary  to  write  a  good  hand 
for  it  is  disrespectful  to  write  a  note 
to  a  friend  which  cannot  be  read 
easily.  Writing  as  a  tool  of  expression 
is  as  important  as  speech.  They  should 
be  given   equal  attention. 

Pride    in    Careful    Workmanship. 

Teachers  should  realize  the  great 
necessity  of  impressing  students  with 
the  importance  of  doing  careful  work. 
Poor  workmanship  has  caused  many 
to  loose   their   jobs. 

Begin  in  the  writing  class  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  pride  in  ones  work. 
Poor  handwriting  reflects  on  ones  in- 
telligence. However,  in  one  instance 
it  helped  a  man  to  secure  a  position. 
A  reporter  was  discharged  by  Greeley. 
When  asked  by  a  prospective  employer 
for  a  letter  of  recommendation  the  re- 
porter handed  him  the  letter  with 
which  Mr.  Greeley  had  discharged 
him.  It  could  not  be  read  so  was  taken 
as  a  recommendation.  Who  wants  that 
kind   of  a   recommendation? 

Impress  upon  the  students  the 
necessity  of  intelligent,  patient  practice. 
The  ball  player  and  musician  practice 


untiringly,  Penmanship  requires  as 
much  skill  as  ball  playing  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  as  much  prac- 
tice. 

Awards  and  prizes  of  different  kinds 
are  good  to  stimulate  interest  in  hand- 
writing. Some  students  will  work  for 
a  prize  who  could  not  otherwise  be 
induced  to  study  and  practice. 

Your  teaching  ability  is  measured 
by  the  interest  you  create  among  your 
students  in  the  subject  you  teach  and 
the  results  are  measured  by  the  in- 
terest  the  class  takes   in  the   work. 
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This  photograph  illustrates  the  proper  position  at  the  board.  Students  should  stand  well  back  from  the  board  facing 
the  board  squarely.  Hold  the  eraser  in  the  left  hand.  A  good  place  to  hold  it  is  at  you  back.  Do  not  lean  against  or 
get  too  close  to  the  board.  Keep  the  feet  well  apart  and  ordinarily  write  on  a  level  with  your  eyes.  Good  blackboard 
writers  follow  this  plan  and  when  writing  lower,  stoop  over  bringing  the  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  work  as  nearly  as 
they  can. 

When  practicing  a  new  or  difficult  letter  the  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the  blackboard.  If  pupils  are  trained  to  erase 
carefully  and  if  the  brushes  are  kept  clean  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  dust.  Teachers  should  read  the  article  elsewhere 
in  The  Educator  on  the  maintenance  of  your  blackboards.  Questions  will  be  gladly  answered  if  you  will  send  a  postage 
stamp. 
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No.  158.  The  watch  is  used  in  many  lines  of  sport.  It  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  timing  yourself  in  writing. 
Students  who  write  too  slow  or  too  fast  can  regulate  their  speed  by  timing  themselves.  Contests  are  very  interesting 
and  profitable  if  properly  conducted.  The  teacher  should  tell  the  class  when  to  begin  and  when  to  stop.  The  teacher 
should  also  know  how  many  letters,  words  or  sentences  can  be  written  in  a  given  time.  She  should  then  see  how 
near  the  students  can  come  to  that  speed.  The  student  who  tries  to  break  the  speed  record  at  the  sacrifice  of  legibility 
can  be  governed  by  counting  out  the  illegible  letters  or  words.  If  SO  letters  a  minute  is  a  fair  goal  and  you  have  one 
student  who  writes  a  much  larger  number  examine  his  work  closely  to  see  if  all  of  his  letters  are  legible.  See  if  the  slant 
is  good  and  the  alignment  and  spacing  are  correct.  If  he  has  simply  worked  for  speed,  do  not  count  the  letters  or  words 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  form.  Speed  contests  should  encourage  the  pupils  to  write  good  as  well  as 
speedily.  Refer  to  your  Teachers'  Manual  for  the  proper  number  of  letters  to  be  made  in  a  minute  for  the  different 
letters.  The  teacher  can  also  demonstrate  to  the  class  the  proper  speed  by  writing  the  sentence  or  material  for  the 
class.  She  should  be  able  to  do  this  well  and  at  the  right  speed.  Do  not  expect  all  students  to  write  at  exactly  the 
same    speed. 


No.  159.  Practice  the  compound  curve  exercise.  Watch  the  slant,  height  and  proportion.  In  making  the  second 
exercise  be  sure  to  stop  at  the  hook.  This  is  commonly  called  the  boat  finish.  The  body  of  the  letter  is  made  first  and 
the  cap  is  put  on  last.  The  cap  begins  the  same  as  other  letters  like  M  and  N,  but  ends  with  a  graceful  upward  curve. 
The  two  compound  curves  in  the  T  and  F  deserve  special  attention.  In  making  the  F  be  careful  not  to  make  the  little 
cross  too  large.     If  you  make  it  too  large  it  might  resemble  Ti.     Never  connect  the  F  and  other  letters. 


No.  160.  Scales  should  be  used  by  every  penmanship  class.  The  student  can  learn  to  grade  his  own  writing  by 
comparing  it  with  a  scale.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  scales,  we  should  be  glad  to  help  them.  Much  is  being  done  today 
by  the  use  of  scales  in  standardizing  writing  and  getting  uniform  results. 


No.  161.    The  J  is  a  comparatively  easy  letter  to  make  but  many  exaggerate  the  loops.     See  that  the  loop  below  the 
line  conies  half  way  down  to  the  next  blue  line.     By  keeping  it  small  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  line  below.     The  top 


The  letter  starts  upward  not  leftward.  Prac- 


should   be   slightly   larger  than   the  bottom.     The   back  should  be  straight. 
tice  the   straight  line  exercise  in  connection   with   the  J. 

The  f  is  one  of  the  most  abused  letters.  Show  the  class  the  similarity  between  the  f,  1,  i,  and  q.  Place  a  good  f 
on  the  board.  Erase  the  loop,  letting  the  i  part  stand.  Again  show  how  the  (  makes  a  good  1  by  erasing  the  bottom 
loop.  You  can  also  add  the  a  part  of  the  q  to  the  f,  erasing  the  top  loop.  If  a  student  knows  exactly  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  he  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  if  he  is  working  in  the  dark. 
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No.  162.  Here  we  have  a  correlation  of  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  These  simple  problems  are  given  with  the 
idea  of  training  the  pupil  to  make  legible  figures  and  straight  columns.  Take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  page.  Re- 
member that  figures  must  be  absolutely  legible.  When  handing  in  your  problems  in  arithmetic,  surprise  your  teacher 
by  seeing  how  neatly  and  skillfully  you  can  write  the  figures.  No  business  man  wants  an  employee  who  will  lose  money 
for  him  by  making  illegible  figures. 
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No.  163.  Here  we  have  some  loop  letters  and  some  simple  yet  difficult  letters — difficult  if  the  proper  care  is  not 
taken.  The  letter  v  is  easy  if  the  motion  is  checked  on  the  retrace.  It  is  difficult  to  make  legibly  if  too  much  speed 
is  used  at  the  retrace.  Cross  the  x  upward  and  notice  the  length  of  the  cross  stroke.  It  begins  on  the  base  line  and 
ends  on  the  headline  and  is  practically  parallel  to  the  upstrokes.  The  first  part  of  the  z  is  the  same  as  in  the  m.  Get 
all  loops  the  same  size.     Keep  them  open  but  not  too  large. 
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No.  165.  This  poem  is  one  which  every  student  can  ponder  over.  It  contains  the  secret  of  success  in  handwriting. 
A  former  student  once  took  a  page  of  O's  to  Mr.  Zaner  who  criticized  them.  The  student  remarked  that  he  had  already 
made  about  10,000  O's  and  asked  how  many  more  he  was  expected  to  make.  To  this  Mr.  Zaner  replied,  "Make  just  one 
good  O."  It  really  is  not  how  many  letters  you  make  but  how  well  you  make  them.  After  writing  this  poem,  compare 
it  with  some  of  the  work  which  you  have  prepared  in  your  Progress  Record  Book.  See  if  you  are  making  progress. 
If  you  are  not  progressing,  you  are  not  working  intelligently.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  demand  too  much  of  yourself. 
It  takes  time  and  a  lot  of  practice. 


No.  164.  The  finish  of  the  v  is  the  same  as  of  b.  It  is  necessary  to  check  the  motion  on  the  retrace.  Keep  the  back 
of  the  loop  fairly  straight.  The  turn  at  the  base  line  should  be  the  same  in  width  as  other  turns  in  small  letters.  Be 
sure  that  the  b  cannot  be  confused  with  the  f  or  look  like  li.  Secure  absolute  legibility.  You  can  secure  freedom  of 
movement  along  with  legibility.  Illegible  writing  is  of  no  value  and  business  men  like  legible  writing  which  is  grace- 
fully and  freely  done.  \ 


No.  166.  The  I  is  one  of  the  frequently  used  letters.  Learn  to  make  it  but  in  writing  letters  avoid  using  it  too 
frequently.  Make  the  back  straight  and  watch  the  boat  hook.  Stop  before  making  the  final  connecting  stroke.  Do  not 
get  the  top  too  wide.  Practice  the  I  and  J  together  because  they  start  with  the  same  curve  and  movement  and  both 
have  straight  backs. 
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No.  167.  The  T  and  Y  in  No.  165  begin  the  same  as  the  H,  V,  and  U.  Have  the  class  write  all  the  letters  begin- 
ning with  this  stroke.  Give  special  attention  to  the  beginning  part  of  H.  Curve  the  down  stroke  in  the  loop.  Get  it 
proper  size.  Come  down  straight  with  the  down  stroke  to  the  base  line,  stop  and  then  raise  the  pen.  The  stroke  is  fre- 
quently made  carelessly  by  raising  the  pen  while  still  in  motion  at  the  base  line.  Curve  the  second  part  of  the  H  at  the 
top.     Study  each  letter  on  this  line  and  time  yourself  with  the  watch. 

Go  to  the  blackboard  and  work  out  any  of  the  letters  with  which  you  have  trouble.  We  find  that  pupils  can  overcome 
difficulties  at  the  blackboard  easier  at  times  than  with  pen  and  ink.     The  blackboard  should  be  used  more  than  it  usually 


? 


No.  168.  The  X  is  not  used  a  great  deal  but  you  must  be  able  to  make  it  fairly  well.  See  how  nearly  you  can  get  the 
two  parts  of  the  X  the  same.  Turn  your  paper  upside  down  and  see  if  it  makes  a  good  X.  The  two  loops  should  be 
somewhat  near  the  same  size.  In  making  the  Z  watch  the  slope  of  the  loop  on  the  base  line.  Watch  also  the  size  of  all 
of  the  loops.     Compare  your  work  with  the  copy.     The  teacher  should  occasionally  criticize  your  letters  with  red  ink. 
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No.  169.  You  should  be  able  to  write  a  good  page  letter  by  this  time.  This  small  letter  is  an  excellent  one  to 
practice.  After  writing  it  select  the  difficult  letters  and  get  special  help.  Refer  to  your  Manual  for  exercises  and  be 
sure  that  you  have  a  good  mental  picture  of  each  letter,  then  do  as  instructed  in  No.  165.  Every  student  should  have 
a  manual. 


No.  170.  The  W  appears  three  different  times  in  the  above  letter  and  since  a  good  many  have  trouble  with  it,  we 
are  suggesting  exercises  for  it.  The  straight  line  exercise  is  important.  Give  the  beginning  part  some  careful  study. 
See  that  the  letter  is  not  made  too  wide.  The  important  part  in  the  w  is  the  finish.  Check  the  motion  on  the  finish 
if  you  would  have  legible  writing. 


For   this   month's  contribution  on   "Ornamental    Penmanship"    we   present   a   specimen   of   F,.   W.    Bloser's   writing.     It   shows   l 
attractive  style  of  work  used  in  advertising.     See  if  you  can  imitate    the    bold,    dash    and    grace.       Let    us    see    your    best 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

The   Stevens,  Chicago,  December  28,  29,  and  30,   1931 

Reported  by  Jay  Miller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

(Continued  from   February) 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 
ROUND  TABLE 

1931  Officers 

Chairman:  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit; 

Vice-Chairman :  L.  Fred  King,  Pon- 
tiac.  111.; 

Secretary:  Miss  Katherine  Munk- 
hoff,  Grant  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

1932  Officers 
Chairman :       Miss     Eleanor     Skimin, 

Northern  High  School,  Detroit; 

Vice-Chairman :  E.  W.  Harrison, 
John  Hay   High   School,   Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Miss  Hester  C.  Wood, 
Senior  High  School,  Peru,  Ind. 

Both  sessions  of  this  round  table 
were  presided  over  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Whale.  At  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
session,  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  of  the 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  pre- 
sented a  demonstration  lesson  in  short- 
hand. "Typewriting,  a  Subject  to  be 
Taught,"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Helen 
Reynold's,  of  Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio.  E.  W.  Harrison,  of  the  John 
Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  pre- 
sented the  subject  "The  Trend  of 
Measuring  Effectiveness  in  Shorthand 
Transcription." 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, a  typewriting  demonstration  was 
presented  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Marian  F.  Tiedens.  Supervisor  of  Type- 
writing, Chicago  Public  Schools.  In  the 
Junior  High  School  Group,  "Presenta- 
tion of  Keyboard"  was  demonstrated 
by  Lucille  Fanning,  Franklin  Junior 
High  School;  "Development  of  a 
Twenty  Word  Per  Minute  Writing 
Rate",  by  Lucille  Shortall,  Harper 
Junior  High  School ;  "Development  of 
a  Thirty  Word  Per  Minute  Writing 
Rate"  by  Irma  Swanson,  Sullivan 
Junior  High  School,  and  "Development 
of  Forty  Word  Per  Minute  Writing 
Rate"  by  Mayme  Modglin,  Parker 
Junior  High  School.  In  the  Senior 
High  School  group,  "Procedure  in  the 
Development  of  Rhythm,"  was  demon- 
strated by  Roy  C.  Compton,  Austin 
Senior  Higli  School;  "Development  of 
a  Forty  Word  Per  Minute  Writing 
Rate"  by  Winifred  V.  Skinner,  Lake 
iVew  Senior  High  School,  and  "De- 
velopment of  the  Application  of  Skill 
to  a  Marketable  Point"  by  Florence 
Woods,  Lindblom  Senior  High  School. 
Provision  for  individual  differences  in 
a  class  was  explained  by  Mr.  Compton. 

J.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commer- 
cial Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  con- 
ducted a  symposium  on  Shorthand 
Transcription.  Mr.  Malott  submitted 
a  bibliography  on  "Teaching  of  Tran- 
scription," issued  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation,  Washington,   D.   C,  July,   1931. 


R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers  College, 
Indiana,  Pa.,  responded  to  "My  Method 
of  Teaching  Transcription"  and  sub- 
mitted a  mimeographed  outline  on  the 
subject.  Significant  statements  in- 
clude :  "Typewriting  should  precede 
Shorthand  at  least  one  semester  in 
public  schools.  Shorthand  groups 
should  remain  intact  in  typewriting 
classes  so  that  transcription  may  be 
taught  early  and  effectively.  Tran- 
scription should  be  taught  in  simplified 
steps  regardless  of  when  it  is  begun, 
for  making  assignments,  testing,  and 
checking  are  not  sufficient.  Transcrip- 
tion may  start  within  two  weeks  of 
the  opening  of  the  shorthand  course.  If 
machine  transcription  is  not  possible  by 
that  time,  pens  or  pencils  may  be  used." 

Miss  Hester  C.  Wood,  Peru  Senior 
High  School,  Peru,  Ind.,  also  responded 
on  the  subject  "My  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Transcription."  Miss  Anne  Sima, 
Grosse  Point  High  School,  Grosse 
Point,  Mich.,  spoke  on  "An  Analytical 
Study  to  the  Development  of  Tran- 
scription Skill."  Officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected  as  indicated 
above. 


BUSINESS    ROUND    TABLE 

1931  Officers 

Chairman:  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis.; 

Vice-Chairman :  John  Lund,  Topeka, 
Kansas ; 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Esther  DeBray, 
Martinsville,   Ind. 

1932  Officers 
Chairman :     R.    J.    Burton,     Wausau 

High  School,  Wausau,  Wis.; 

Vice-Chairman  :  H.  J.  Randall,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. ; 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Esther  DeBray, 
Martinsville,    Ind. 

Mr.  Carlson  presided  at  both  ses- 
sions of  the  Business  Round  Table. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, H.  I.  Good,  Hutchison  High 
School,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  spoke  on  "A 
New  Attitude  in  the  Teaching  of  Com- 
mercial Law."  This  was  followed  by  a 
report  by  T.  T.  Goff,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  on  "Wis- 
consin Surveys  Commercial  Educa- 
tion." 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, R.  J.  Burton,  Wausau  High 
School,  Wausau,  Wis.,  spoke  on  "Vo- 
cational Guidance  with  High  School 
Commercial  Clubs."  He  told  how  he 
had  used  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mercial club  in  his  school  to  help  en- 
thuse and  train  the  students  and  to 
assist  in  the  placement  of  graduates. 
E.  L.  Cooper.  State  Teachers  College, 
Albany.   N.   Y..   reported  on  "A   Study 


of  the  Effect  of  Single  and  Double 
Class  Periods"  with  special  reference 
to  bookkeeping  instruction.  He  told 
of  a  survey  made  in  a  number  of  Wis- 
consin high  schools  and  concluded  that 
"while  single  or  double  periods  was 
not  an  important  factor,  double 
periods  did  not  seem  to  be  justified  be- 
cause of  additional  time  and  equip- 
ment required."  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  indicated  above. 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTORS'  ROUND 
TABLE 

1931  Officers 

Chairman:  J.  D.  Delp,  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College,   Springfield,   Mo. ; 

Secretary:  Miss  Jane  Church,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111. 

1932  Officers 
Chairman :  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Univ. 

of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh;  Vice-Chair- 
man: A.  R.  Williams,  111.  State  Nor- 
mal  Univ.,  Normal,   III. 

Secretary:  Miss  Jane  E.  Clem,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Professor  Delp  presided  at  both 
meetings  of  the  College  Instructors' 
Round  Table.  At  the  Tuesday  after- 
noon session,  Miss  Ann  Brewington, 
University  of  Chicago,  discussed  "The 
Function  of  Shorthand  in  the  National 
Planning  of  Business  Education."  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  was  led  by 
Shepherd  Young,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A 
paper  on  the  "National  Planning  of 
Business  Education,"  prepared  by  Prof. 
Leverett  S.  Lyon  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute, Washington,  D.  C,  was  read 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  State 
University   of   Iowa,   Iowa   City,   Iowa. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, Miss  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111., 
spoke  on  "Training  of  a  Business  Cor- 
respondent." The  discussion  was  led 
by  P.  O.  Selby,  of  the  State  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville,  Mo.  Prof.  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  spoke  on  "Problems  in 
"Initiating  a  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Program."  The  discussion  on 
this  subject  was  led  by  Arthur  R. 
Williams,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  111.  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  in- 
dicated above. 


STENOTYPE  TEACHERS'  ROUND 

TABLE 

1931  Officers 

Chairman :  Vernal  H.  Carmichael, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Ind.; 

Vice-Chairman  :  Bessie  C.  Hutchison, 

The  Business  Institute,  Detroit.  Mich.; 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Keep  lower  pan  of  "J'  small,  last  down  stroke  of  '"K"  vertical,  and  loop  of  "L"  horizontal  and  long      Start  second  part  of '"  K"  leftward.     Persevere. 


Are  you  using  more  of  arm  than  of  finger  movement?  If  not  you  should  decide  now  to  do  so.  Exclusive  arm  move- 
ment in  small  letters  is  not  necessary,  but  enough  of  it  should  be  used  to  make  the  writing  easy  in  execution  and 
graceful  in  form.  Is  your  writing  easy  and  graceful?  The  answer  will  determine  whether  you  are  practicing  in  the 
right  manner  and  struggling  in  the  right  direction.  Watch  spacing  between  capitals ;  also  between  capitals  and  small 
letters.      Pause    at    the    little    joining    between    the    J's,    and  drop  the  last  part  of  K  and  L  gracefully  below  the  line. 

This  wide  spacing  is  too  wide  for  use  in  the  business  world,  yet   it  is  a  good  medium  for   the  purpose   of   developing 

Form  and  freedom  are  the  essentials  of  good  writing      Space  widely,   observe  each  letter  carefully,  push  the  pen  freely,  and  good  writing  will  result. 


strength  of  action  from  left  to  right  across  the  page.  Then,  too,  it  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  width  between  letters 
than  in  letters.  It  emphasizes  the  individuality  of  letters  by  making  each  one  stand  out  much  the  same  as  figures. 
Try  to  secure  just  so  much  spacing  between  each  letter,  keeping  the  letter  itself  narrow.  Keep  the  majority  of  the 
down  strokes  slanting  and  straight.  Curve  the  up  strokes  as  little  as  is  necessary,  and  push  the  pen  rather  than  drag 
it  in  going  from  one  letter  to  another.  Use  an  easy,  graceful  movement  at  all  times,  and  see  that  most  of  it  comes 
direct  from  the  elbow.     Cultivate  a  light  touch  of  the  pen  to  the  paper,  and  see  how  lightly  you  can  hold  the  pen. 

Keep  sleeve  of  forearm  loose  so  that  the  arm  can  move  within  it.     Use  arm  movement  by  seeing  that  the  little  finger  slips  freely  in  up  strokes. 


Be  sure  you  aim  right  in  your  practice.  Have  something  in  mind  that  you  desire  to  accomplish,  and  stick  to  it  until 
you  succeed.  If  your  writing  lacks  ease  and  freedom,  think  freedom  and  ease,  and  win  them  by  persistent  practice  and 
review  upon  exercises.  If  it  is  form  that  you  need,  think  form,  criticise  closely,  and  observe  details.  Be  enthusiastic 
over  writing  because  of  its  utility  and  beauty.  Then  worke  will  seem  like  play,  and  learning  to  write  will  become  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task,  and  its  influence  a  benediction  upon  your  own  character  as  well  as  a  wholesome  influence 
upon   others.     Cultivate   neatness,   strive   for   plainness,   practice    to    attain    ease,    and    uniformity    will    naturally    follow. 


i  Wet     Is  t/ou  rposition  good? 


Graceful  capitals  and  easily  and  rapidly  executed  small  letters  are  possible  only  when  arm  movement  serves  as  the 
basic  or  primary  action.  Review  exercises  occasionally  to  secure  greater  control  and  proficiency.  Keep  the  capitals 
compact  to  avoid  a  sprawling,  scribbled  appearance.     Make  them  business-like  rather  than  fancy. 

Spacing  between  letters  needs  to  be  uniform,  and  capitals  should  be  the  same  in  height.  Be  careful  about  the 
placing  of  your  punctuation  marks,  and,  as  a  rule,  provide  a  space  for  them  when  writing.  Do  not  pause  in  joining 
any  of  these  capitals — all   can  and  should   be  run  off  quickly  and  gracefully. 
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Pause  at  finish  of  ''P."     Watch  relation  of  capitals.     Keep  loop  long  and  narrow  in  "Q."     Keep  small  letters  quite  free  and  uniform. 


Are  you  careful  about  the  use  of  your  pens  and  ink  and  paper?  A  workman  is  known  by  the  condition  of  his  tools. 
Care  in  one  thing  presupposes  care  in  other  things.  Indeed,  care  is  the  secret  of  good  writing.  And  he  who  would 
write  well  must  practice  systematically,  carefully,  and  be  persevering  and  optimistic. 

See  how  carefully  and  yet  how  freely  you  can  write  the  signatures  given  for  this  lesson.  Watch  spacing.  See  that 
slant  is  uniform  in  capitals  as  well  as  in  small  letters.  Watch  final  strokes.  Retrace  P  and  R  neatly,  and  throw  the 
finish  of  Q  gracefully  below  the  base  line  so  as  to  put  the  letters  close  together. 

Keep  capitals  small  and  compact,  but  use  the  arm  rather  then  the  fingers.      Watch  spacing  between  capital  and  small  letters.      Strive  for  gracefulness. 


First,  sit  squarely  and  in  an  upright  position.  That  is,  keep  elbows  equally  on  or  off  the  desk,  and  keep  the  body 
from  bending  at  the  waist.  Second,  see  that  the  penholder  is  not  pointing  outward  and  that  hand  is  not  lying  on  the 
side  of  the  palm.  Third,  be  sure  to  have  the  paper  turned  at  the  right  angle.  These  are  all  important  for  health,  ease 
of  execution,  and  excellence.  Now  strive  for  excellence  in  form  and  freedom.  Keep  the  angle  joining  in  S  high  so  that 
it  may  not  resemble  L.     Finish  U  with  a  graceful  curve  not  far  below  the  base  line. 

Use  a  graceful,  arm  movement  in  capitals.     Pause  slightly  at  finish  of'V"  and  "W."     Start  second  part  of  "X"  leftward.     Strive  for  strength. 


Heed  the  instructions  to  the  letter.  Let  nothing  escape  you.  Be  thorough  in  every  detail.  This  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  anything;  writing  is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  Indeed,  learn  to  be  critical  and  thorough  in  writing,  and  you 
will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  become  proficient  in  almost  anything.  For,  after  all,  when  you  are  mastering  the  art 
of  writing  well  you  are  but  mastering  yourself.  Now  endeavor  to  be  master  of  the  pen.  Concentration  and  persistence 
are  the  winners  of  all  big  or  difficult  achievements.  Writing  is  difficult  and  requires  a  fine  quality  of  effort  because 
it  is  small. 


Interest  and  pride  in  one's  writing ;  watchfulness  of  details,  common  errors,  and  movements  used,  lead  to  excellence.     Study  the  thought  in  the  copy. 


<^£^£Z^L^ . 


Correct  spacing,  that  is,  uniform  spacing  between  letters  and  between  words,  is  essential  for  rapid  reading,  pleasing 
appearance,  and  ease  and  excellence  in  execution.  You  will  therefore  do  well  to  form,  without  further  delay,  the  habit 
of  spacing  uniformly,  as  hereafter  you  will  have  many  other  things  to  demand  your  individual  attention  and  your  best 
effort.  Let  spacing  receive  now  your  most  conscientious  thought  and  effort.  Put  on  the  finishing  touches  by  analyzing 
the  copy  and  criticising  your  writing  more  closely  and  carefully  than  ever  before. 

Pause  at  end  of  "Y."    Small  loop  and  crossing  of  "Z"  should  be  on  base  line.     Be  bold  but  not  scrawly. 


The  mastering  of  a  good'  signature  is  worth  while.  It  is  written  many  times  during  one's  lifetime,  and,  like  the  face, 
it  becomes  an  important  matter  in  transactions.  This  is  due  to  the  individuality  shown  in  handwriting,  and1  more  of  it  is 
shown  in  a  signature  than  in  almost  anything  else.  Eve  ry  signature  should  be  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakable,  and 
characteristic  of  the  person  writing  it.  Evolve  a  signature  of  your  own,  combining  legibility  and  utility.  The 
stranger  depends  upon  the  legibility  of  the  signature,  and  therefore  each  letter  should  be  plain,  as  there  is  no  rule  for  the 
spelling  of  names.  The  banker  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  signature,  and  therefore  your  signature  should 
be  personal  and  characteristic. 
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■  -  f  c^^c^c^-^L^y  ^c^t^s&ijtLJLjL*^  • 


In  correlating  handwriting  and  language  work  for  the  Washington  Bicentennial  exhibit  to  be  held  at  the  N.  A.  P.  T.  S. 
there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available.  The  above  was  written  by  Rose  Natalina,  an  eighth  grade  pupil  in  the  public  schools 
<>i  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Miss  Glenda  McCoy,  teacher.  Study  the  correspondence  of  Washington  and  you  will  find  many  good 
examples  of  literature  and  things  to  ponder  over.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Washington.  Have  the  class  copy  this 
quotation    in   black    ink   and    send    it    to   The    Educator. 

"Every  hour  misspent  is  lost  forever,  and  .  .  .  future  years  cannot  compensate  for  lost  days  at  this  period  of  your  life. 
This    rejection    must    show    the    necessity    of    unremitting    applicaatimi    to   your    studies." 
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yc^et^^y  J/c<^< 


S.& 


Jean  Wiggins  is  a  6A  pupil  in  the  Wilmington,  Del..  Public  Schools 
and  her  teacher  is  Lucille  Grigsby.  This  was  a  speed  test  in  which  Miss 
Wiggins    wrote    94    letters    per    minute. 


&H> 


-^-^^-~^^^~-?-^-^^£^/?^- 


NEWSPAPER   CO-OPERATION. 

A  clipping  has  been  received  from 
one  of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  newspapers 
showing  photographs  of  outstanding 
penmanship  pupils  and  the  supervisor, 
Mildred  Zerkle.  A  penmanship  con- 
test was  held  in  the  Mansfield  grade 
schools  in  which  400  pupils  received 
penmanship  certificates.  The  pupils 
were  required  to  bring  their  work  up 
to  a  certain  standard.  We  compliment 
Miss  Zerkle  upon  her  ability  to  get 
this  splendid  co-operation  from  the 
newspaper.  Other  supervisors  will  do 
well  to  follow   Miss   Zerkle's   example. 


Some  very  delicate  specimens  of 
penmanship  have  been  received  from 
H.  J.  Ennis,  Penman  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  specimens  have  that  re- 
fined finished  touch  which  pleases 
one. 


Some  very  nice  work  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  students  of  Mary  A. 
Moore,  101  Pollock  St.,  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina.  Among  the  work  was 
a  specimen  of  lettering  done  by  one 
of  her  pupils.  It  shows  that  school 
pupils  can  very  readily  learn  to  do 
beautiful  lettering  where  they  have 
an   efficient   instructor. 


A  package  of  specimens  has  been 
received  from  the  eighth  grade  pupils 
of  Ella  L.  Dwyer,  Supervisor  of  Hand- 
writing in  the  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Public 
Schools.  The  pupils  are  using  ex- 
cellent arm  movement  as  displayed  by 
the  strong  quality  of  line.  Miss  Dwyer 
is  to  be  complimented  on  the  spirit 
which  she  has  inculcated  in  the  class. 
The  following  is  the  attitude  of  the 
class  as  expressed  by  them  : 

"We   are   the  penmen  of   the   Grammar   School. 

Right  poud   of  our   art  are  we: 
For   it   has  taken  a  long  time   to  learn 

Where      the      curved      and      straight      lines 
should    be. 
Up   lines   curved   and  down   ones   straight, 


On 


All   on 
e    bad 


Here  is  a  sample  of  easy  free-flowing  writing,  by  a  left-handed  follower 
of  The  Educator.  This  should  be  an  encouragement  to  our  left-handed  friends 
to  improve  in  handwriting. 


made  them  ov< 
have  blotted 
ratched, 


Gladys  Stanton 


Ella  M.  Dwyer,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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OHIO  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION 

Held  Its  Third  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Neil  Hotel,  Columbus,  February  5-6 


Officers,   1931-1932. 

G.  E.   McClellan,   President,   Cincin- 
nati. 
T.  P.  Davis,  Vice-President,  Toledo. 
F.  J.  Miller,  Secretary,  Tiffin. 
J.  H.  Kutscher,  Treasurer,  Oberlin. 

Officers,  1932-1933. 

T.  P.  Davis,  President,  Toledo. 

S.  E.  Hedges,  Vice-President,  Canton. 

C.  A.  Neale,  Secretary,  Akron. 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Treas.,  Steubenville. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  ban- 
quet which  turned  out  to  be  a  regular 
get-together  social  meeting.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan gave  a  very  cheerful  speech. 
He  stated  that  the  business  of  the 
business  college  is  that  of  lighting  the 
light  in  life,  and  for  each  one  to  look 
to  the  future  with  hope. 

The  attitude  expressed  by  the  mem- 
bers was,  while  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  they  are  optimistic  about  the 
future.  They  believe  that  conditions 
are  on  the  up  grade.  As  someone  ex- 
pressed it,  "It  would  indicate  that  if 
such  a  large  number  of  business  col- 
lege men  could  secure  car  fare  to  Co- 
lumbus they  are  doing  a  fair  business." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  business  college  men  together 
with  men  in  all  lines  of  work  will  have 
to  be  content  with  smaller  incomes, 
and  that  more  vigorous  promotion  will 
be  necessary  than  in  the  past.  About 
fifty  school  people  were  in  attendance. 
Many  very  live  questions  were  dis- 
cussed in  an  informal  manner.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  students  of  Bliss 
College,   Columbus,   and  the   crowd. 

All  in  all  the  meeting  was  a  splendid 
success.  Everyone  returned  home  with 
new  ideas,  a  kindlier  and  more  co- 
operative spirit  towards  his  competi- 
tors, and  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
business  college  which  continues  to 
render  in  a  businesslike  way  the  serv- 
ice which  the  present  generation  de- 
mands has  a  bright  future. 

After  a  brief  silence  in  memory  of 
their  first  president.  Frank  L.  Dyke, 
who  died  January  14,  Mr.  McClellan 
read    the    following: 

"I  was  sitting  by  my  window  as  the 
dusk  was  falling.  Long,  long  shadows 
crept  down  the  streets  and  alleys.  It 
was  perhaps  the  most  depressing  hour 
of  the  day,  when  tasks  are  ended  and 
in  mental  review  there  passed  through 
my  mind  the  deeds  and  misdeeds,  the 
omissions  and  commissions  of  the  day 
that  had  gone.  Suddenly  down  the 
street  there  trudged  a  man  with  a 
short  ladder  and  a  pole  with  a  taper 
on  it ;  it  was  the  lamp  lighter  and  as 
he  trudged  from  lamp  to  lamp,  he  ap- 
plied  his   taper   and   a   flame    of   light 


and  glory  sprung  up  behind,  illuminat- 
ing the  city  streets  and  making  them 
plain  for  the  footsteps  of  men.  And 
I  thought  it  is  a  simple  thing,  but  I'd 
like  to  be  like  the  lamp  lighter,  I'd 
carry  a  ladder  of  kindly  thoughts  that 
would  reach  from  my  soul  to  the  souls 
of  other  men,  and  I  would  touch  their 
hearts  with  a  taper  of  kindliness  and 
perchance  some  of  them,  too,  would 
become  lamp  lighters  and  together  with 
me  make  more  easy  the  ways  of  men 
that  come  after  us,  for  wouldn't  this 
be  a  greater  thing  than  to  sit  selfishly 
in  darkness  and  musing  our  fates  when 
we  could  instead  so  easily  make  this 
world  a  brighter,  better  place  for  those 
who  follow  us." 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bliss,  Columbus,  W.  E. 
Harbottle,  Dayton,  and  D.  D.  Miller, 
Cincinnati,  were  appointed  on  the 
resolution  committee.  Mr.  Bliss  com- 
posed and  read  the  following: 

"In   Memory  of   Frank   L-   Dyke. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Dyke: 

"We,  The  Ohio  Business  Schools  Associa- 
tion, desire  to  convey  to  you  our  sincere 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  your  dear  husband 
and  our   dear  friend. 

"We  do  not  alone  extend  to  you  this  sym- 
pathy, but  this  sympathy  is  radiated  one  to 
another  throughout  this  splendid  Association 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  of 
which    he    was    its    first    president. 

"He  lighted  the  lamp  that  we  believe  will 
be  kept  burning  through  the  years  to  come 
and  which  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
business  educators  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
has  not  only  lighted  the  lamp  for  the  Ohio 
Business  Schools  Association,  but  he  has 
lighted  the  lamp  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  now  employed  in  the  daily  walks  of 
life. 

"He  has  also  lighted  the  lamp  for  thousands 
of  those   yet   unborn,   as   the    influence  of   such 


a  man  as  Frank  Dyke  does  not  perish  with 
him,  but  continues  on  and  on  down  through 
the    ages. 

"The  time  must  soon  come  when  some  of 
us  will  start  to  grope  our  way  down  through 
the  dark  shadows  and  our  hope  is  that  we 
will  see  a  light  and  that  light  will  be  in  the 
hand  of  Frank  Dyke  and  we  will  hear  him 
say  in  that  old  cherry  voice  of  his,  'Follow 
me  and  I  shall  lead   you  on' I" 


OUR  FRANK. 

"He    has    gone    with    all 
To  that   land   beyond 

Leaving    us    with    all    oui 
And  a   heart   of  grie: 

his    goodness 
the   sky, 

sorrow 

to  cry. 

"He    ha 
Life 

Waiting 
•Til 

gone    beyond    2 
eternal    he    has 
for   his    dearly 
they    gather    all 

11    sorrow 
ound — 
oved   ones 
around. 

"He    is 
Mak 

Waiting 
Does 

happy    in    his    new    home, 
ng    ready    for    us    all. 
'til    the    Loving    Master 
give   forth    the    final    call. 

"He   has 
Thos 

His    tho 
And 

found  beyond   the   shadows 
e    dear    ones    of    long    ago. 
lghts   are    filled   with    gladness 

his    soul    is    all    aglow! 

"We    mi 
With 

Knowing 
We 

st    learn    to    bear    our    burden 
a    heart    that's    full    of    trust, 
he    in    all    his    glory 

;hall   meet   beyond  the  dust!" 

-C.  A.  Bliss. 

F.  L.  Dyke  was  a  fine  man,  an  out- 
standing manager  and  teacher  and  he 
is  certainly  going  to  be  missed  by  all 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 
J.  F.  FISH,  Pres., 
Northwestern  Business  College, 
Chicago,   111. 


This  flourish 
skill  with  the  pen.  It  shorn 
the  country.  This  specimer 
many  beautiful  specimens  in 
At  one  time   Mr.    Dyke  was 


by  ] 
Mr.  Dyk< 
is  selected  frorr 
ored  inks  and  i 
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L.    Dyke    gives    some   idea   of   hi: 
of    the    finest   penmen 
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Prominent  Commercial  Educator  Dies 


I'.  L.  Dyke,  who  founded  The  Dyke 
Business  School  40  years  ago,  passed 
away  on  January  14.  The  school  has 
enjoyed  unusual  success.  Mr.  Dyke 
conducted  a  high  grade  school  in  every 
respect  which  commanded  for  him  the 
respect  of  thousands  of  students,  busi- 
ness men  and  school  workers. 

He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uated from  Chester  Academy,  Chester, 
Ohio,  and  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1880  where  he  studied  under  P.  R. 
Spencer,  Jr.  In  the  Spencerian  Busi- 
ness College  conducted  by  Spencer. 
E.  R.  Felton  and  H.  T.  Loomis,  he 
laid  the  foundation  in  commercial 
work  in  which  he  later  became  an  out- 
standing leader  known  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  from  P.  R.  Spencer, 
Jr.,  and  fellow  teachers  that  he  re- 
ceived his  inspiration  to  become  a 
skilled  penman.  H.  B.  Lehman,  W.  A. 
Hoffman,  and  E.  W.  Bloser  were  with 
the  Spencerian  at  the  time  Mr.  Dyke 
was  there.  Few  penmen  acquired 
more  skill  in  handling  the  pen  than  he. 
He  loved  to  do  things  well. 

We  do  not  doubt  in  the  least  that 
much  of  his  success  can  be  directly 
credited  to  his  skill  in  penmanship. 
We  might  add  further  that  many  of 
the  present  day  school  men  could 
profitably  follow  the  footsteps  of  this 
successful  school  man  by  themselves 
acquiring  skill  in  penmanship  or  by 
employing  a  trained  penman.  Mr. 
Dyke  did  some  engrossing.  One  reso- 
lution engrossed  about  1890  bears  the 
name  "Berkey  &  Dyke."  He  received 
high  prices  for  his  work.  For  two 
years  he  supervised  handwriting  in 
Rockport  Schools  (9  districts)  before 
teaching  in  the  Spencerian  School. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools,  and  was  for  two 
vears  president  of  the  Ohio  Business 
Schools  Association. 

He  belonged  to  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Club, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  education 
committee  of  the  Kiwanis  group  for 
three    vears. 


Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs 
Ada  Brown  Dyke,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Sharpe  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  Haycox  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  to  whom 
we   extend   our   sincere   sympathy. 

— Editor. 


FRANK    L.     DYKE, 
President    and    Founder    of    Dyke    Bus 
School,    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
First    President    O.    B.    C.    A. 


The  passing  of  Frank  L.  Dyke  was 
a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  have 
known  him  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Dyke  was  a  penmanship  and 
commercial  teacher  at  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at 
the  time  I  attended  that  institution. 
Mr.  Dyke,  W.  A.  Hoffman  and  my- 
self were  the  special  instructors  in 
penmanship  at  the  same  time  while 
Piatt  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  was  the  principal 
of  the  department  and  also  part  owner 
of  the  school. 

Later  Mr.  Hoffman  had  full  charge 
of  penmanship  and  Mr.  Dyke  devoted 
more  of  his  time  to  teaching  book- 
keeping. When  Dyke  and  another 
teacher,  Mr.  Berkey,  opened  the 
Berkey  and  Dyke  Business  College  and 


Hoffman  went  to  Chicago  as  special 
teacher  in  Powers  College  I  was  given 
a  wider  swing  at  the  Spencerian. 
However,  I  soon  accepted  a  position 
at  the  Lincoln  Business  College  where 
I  succeeded  J.  A.  Wesco  and  in  turn 
was  succeeded  by  F.  B.  Courtney  when 
I  went  to  Spaldings  Business  College. 
He  again  followed  me  at  Spalding, 
when  I  went  to  Sadler's  Business  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  where  I  took  W.  H. 
Patrick's  place  when  he  went  to  York, 
Pa.,  to  open  a  school.  After  three 
years  I  succeeded  E.  K.  Isaacs  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  when  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles  where  he  was  part  owner  for 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Woodbury 
Isaacs  Business  College.  In  the  mean- 
time Hoffman  had  returned  to  Cleve- 
land and  followed  me  at  Valparaiso 
when  I  went  to  the  Chicago  Business 
College,  and  a  bit  later  to  my  present 
position  which  I  have  held  since  the 
World's    Fair    in    St.    Louis. 

The  frequent  changes  made  by  pen- 
men in  former  years  were  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  fine 
penmen  was  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  a  fine  penman  often  had  his  choice 
between  two  or  three  good  schools. 
Fine  ornamental  writing  is  still  re- 
garded as  an  art  of  merit.  Commercial 
schools  would  profit  by  it  as  much 
now  as  in  former  years  as  a  means 
of  advertising  the  school  as  well  as 
to  keep  up  a  strong  penmanship  de- 
partment for  business  penmanship. 
Business  men  refer  with  pride  to  any 
one  connected  with  jhem  who  writes 
an  exceptionally  good  hand.  In  fact 
business  men  have  not  lost  their  ap- 
preciation for  good  legible  penman- 
ship. 

A  strong  demand  for  better  pen- 
manship is  again  coming  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Dyke  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
penman  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  art  of  Ornamental  Writing.  He 
was  also  an  expert  instructor  in  ac- 
counting. Mr.  Dyke's  pleasing  per- 
sonality and  heartfelt  friendship  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  pupils  upon  first  acquaintance. 
The  Dyke  School  was  a  success  from 
its  original  institution  and  Cleveland 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  man  who  has 
accomplished  much  in  school  and 
church. 

H.   B.  LEHMAN, 
Cleveland   High    School, 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 


-^C^T^gl^C^  C 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HANDWRITING 

By  ALICE  E.  BENBOW,  Supr.  of  Handwriting,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


i 


Some   Current    Problems    in    Hand- 
writing   Supervision. 

In  a  recent  article  published  in  The 
Educator,  the  writer  attempted  to  set 
forth  one  modern  interpretation  of  the 
relation  of  the  Child  and  Handwriting. 
Restatement  of  the  implications  of  this 
relationship   is    unnecessary. 

The  usual  person  experienced  in 
Educational  Work  inclines  to  follow 
procedures  familiar  to  him.  The  modern 
point  of  departure  in  education  has 
become  generally  accepted  within  the 
remembrance  of  most  of  those  teachers 
who  are  even  now  serving  their  pro- 
fessional apprenticeship,  and  if  those 
of  riper  experience  are  not  exactly 
strangers  to  the  multitudinous  implica- 
tions, their  acquaintance  may  be  very 
slight. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  very  evident 
that  one  of  the  well-defined  problems 
of  any  supervisor  in  a  school  system 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  development 
of  The  Child  through  the  use  of  care- 
fully chosen  and  adapted  Subject  Mat- 
ter, is  that  of  keeping  this  objective 
unobscured. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  sound  edu- 
cational philosophy  and  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  education  must  govern  pro- 
cedures in  supervision  quite  as  defi- 
nitely as  they  should  govern  proce- 
dures in  actual  Classroom  Teaching. 

The  methods  of  presenting  and  re- 
presenting the  idea  of  the  dominance 
of  the  individual  and  his  growth,  and 
of  devedloping  appreciation  and  a 
sense  of  proportion,  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed but  will  be  suggested  by  the 
general  policies  of  the  school  system 
in  question.  Classroom  visitation  is 
one  fruitful  source  of  discovering 
teacher  background,  attitude,  aptitude, 
and  skill. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  no  Supervisor  of  Handwriting 
works  with  fullest  effectiveness  if 
classrom  visitation  is  confined  to  the 
observation  of  one  type  of  written 
work.  It  is  desirable  that  supervisory 
visits  be  made  when  teachers  and  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in  varieties  of  writ- 
ten work  such  as  (1)  in  Handwriting 
instruction  periods  (techniques),  (2) 
in  directed  writing  activities  (written 
study  periods),  (3)  in  assigned  written 
work  (preparation  of  written  study 
assignments),  (4)  in  independent  writ- 
ing periods  (voluntary  practice,  writing 
from  choice,  etc.) 

Teacher  and  pupil  goals,  needs, 
progress,  strengths,  and  weaknesses, 
will  be  revealed  for  evaluation  and  con- 
sequent conclusion  through  such  varied 
activities,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  that 
Supervisor  of  Handwriting  whose  class- 


room visits  are  not  confined  to  the 
meagre  limits  of  the  regular  writing 
instruction   period. 

There  are  those  apostles  of  freedom 
in  education  who  discount  the  effort 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  Hand- 
writing as  a  tool.  Their  belief  is  ex- 
pressed by  such  phrases  as  "informal 
writing  teaching,"  "remedial  teaching," 
"writing  practice  during  written  les- 
sons," "writing  activities  vs.  writing 
practice,"    etc. 

The  writer  feels  very  keenly  that, 
although  there  doubtless  is  truth  in 
the  contention  that  there  is  time 
wasted  in  teaching  and  learning  tool 
subjects,  learning  a  usable,  acceptable 
handwriting  requires  a  more  sustained 
effort  and  perhaps  sustained  effort  for 
a  longer  period,  than  simply  learning 
how  to  write  well.  Certain  it  is,  that 
when  the  demand  for  increased  writ- 
ten expression  is  made  without  pro- 
viding for  the  increasing  of  actual 
writing  skill,  the  written  results  deter- 
iorate appreciably.  The  problem  of 
meeting  sixth  grade  written  composi- 
tion needs  with  a  fourth  grade  writing 
skill  calls  for  additional  teaching  and 
learning  as  a  solution.  The  needs  of 
this  situation  are  not  met  by  using  so- 
called  "remedial  measures"  a  procedure 
which  implies  mending  the  existing  in- 
adequate habits  and  skills.  The  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  by  increasing  skill 
to   meet   advanced   need. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting  in  any  system  to  so 
present  the  case  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  time  allotted  to  handwring  in- 
struction that  those  pupils  whose 
habits  and  skills  lag  behind  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them  receive  needed 
instruction  and  practice  until  they 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  writing 
situations. 

These  same  apostles  of  freedom  have 
been  known  to  discount  the  use  of 
Handwriting  Models  and  to  base  their 
plea  for  Individuality  in  Handwriting 
upon  this  light  opinion.  There  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  two  such  ex- 
treme methods  of  setting  up  Hand- 
writing standards  as  (1)  slavish  obser- 
vation and  repetitive  practice  of  a  set 
copy  with  no  attention  to  already  ex- 
isting habits  and  skills,  and  (2)  "hap- 
hazard practice  to  improve  writing 
with  inadequate  or  absent  reference 
material.  The  latter  may  be  likened 
to  the  assignment  given  a  student  of 
European  History  who,  deprived  of  any 
reference  material,  is  required  to  find 
the  correct  results  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  The  student  may  work  faith- 
fully and  industriously  in  an  effort  to 
fulfill  the  assignment,  but  cannot  be 
expected  to  imagine  a  complete  ful- 
fillment.    No  matter  how  sincere  is  the 


desire,  the  effort,  or  the  exhortation, 
the  learner  in  handwriting  finds  little 
incentive  toward  improvement  with- 
out greater  stimulation  than  his  own 
unsatisfactory   result. 

In  an  effort  to  depart  from  the 
stereotyped  use  of  handwriting  copies, 
many  well-meaning  teachers  have  de- 
parted entirely  from  their  use  with 
classes  or  with  individuals,  and  either 
practice   is   barren  of  result. 

The  supervisor  finds  a  distinct  duty 
in  suggesting,  describing,  and  even  in 
demonstrating,  advantageous  and  cor- 
rect methods  of  text  book  use.  Where 
The  Child  as  an  individual  is  known, 
regarded,  and  appreciated,  individ- 
uality in  writing  is  allowed  to  develop 
with  acceptability  as  a  basis  instead 
of  with  inferiority  as  an  excuse.  So- 
called  individuality  is  generally  in- 
tended to  refer  to  style  of  writing  with 
good  quality  implied,  but  is  more  spe- 
cifically interpreted  as  referring  to 
Quality  of  Writing  with  any  kind  of 
quality   that   is   produced. 

Individuality  in  writing  should  have 
at  least  one  added  emphasis  and  that 
is  the  emphasis  upon  Progress  of  Im- 
provement. Since  children  learn  at 
various  rates  it  is  axiomatic  to  say  that 
they  make  various  degrees  of  progress 
during  any  given  time. 

Research  has  helped  in  setting  up 
standards  of  rate  of  progress  as  well 
as  for  standards  of  achievement  in 
Handwriting.  One  vital  part  of  modern 
education  is  that  of  making,  keeping, 
and  using,  records  of  individual  prog- 
ress and  achievement.  The  Supervisor 
who  fails  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
such  records  and  to  instruct  teachers 
in  their  use  and  interpretation,  is  de- 
priving teachers  and  children  of  in- 
valuable incentives,  helps,  and  satis- 
factions. 

Handwriting  Surveys  have  great 
value,  but  their  administration  is  often 
unwieldy;  their  findings  are  general; 
and  their  results  are  of  remote  value 
to  the  individual.  So-called  informal 
tests  for  individuals,  classes,  grades, 
groups,  or  buildings,  may  be  frequent. 
They  are  easily  given;  their  findings 
are  specific ;  and  their  results  can 
easily  become  of  immediate  value  to 
teachers    and   pupils. 

The  individual  pupil  to  whom  the 
Handwriting  Measuring  Scale  is  a 
known  help,  may  frequently  adminis- 
ter an  informal  handwriting  test  to 
himself.  A  conference  with  the  teacher 
verifies  or  tempers  the  conclusion  and 
suggests  the  proper  procedure  based 
upon   the   findings. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  while  the 
problem  of  informal  testing  is  a  su- 
pervisory problem,  the  supervisor  may 
only  be  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  any  informal  testing  program  as  a 
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possible  instigator,  consultant,  and  in- 
terpreter. 

From  his  deep  and  thoughtful  work 
in  his  chosen  field,  the  supervisor  of 
handwriting  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
see  the  value  or  lack  of  value  in  de- 
vices, whether  mechanical  or  imagina- 
tive in  nature.  It  is  an  old  and  trite 
saying,  although  still  true,  which  re- 
minds teachers  that  if  the  time  and 
effort  spent  upon  making,  presenting, 
and  using  a  device  were  spent  directly 
upon  the  work  in  hand,  the  latter 
would  be  accomplished  more  quickly 
alone    than    with    the    device. 

No  list  of  handwriting  devices  could 
pretend  to  be  complete  and  few  are 
those  quiltless  of  their  use.  If  they  are 
used  unsuspectingly  they  perhaps  have 
a  higher  rating  in  the  scale  of  values 
than  those  which  represent  an  outlay 
of  time,  effort,  or  even  of  money. 

There  are  few  supervisors  of  ex- 
perience who  will  deny  having  made 
or  issued  for  use  of  teachers  very 
specific  outlines.  Such  outlines  referred 
to  the  wrork  of  a  year  as  divided  into 
monthly  units,  weekly  units,  or  even 
among  the  more  industrious  "over- 
seers"  into   day   by   day   programs. 

The  use  of  short  periods  of  time  as 
a  general  measure  for  separating  main 
objectives  into  component  or  con- 
tributing parts  is  on  the  decline,  be- 
cause individual  need  is  being  consid- 
ered;  individual  progress  is  being 
sought ;  individual  use  and  approxima- 
tion of  a  general  standard  is  being 
required;  and  teachers  as  well  as  chil- 
dren are  thought  of  when  the  word 
individual    is    used. 

The  work  of  any  modern  supervisor 
of  handwriting  will  not  be  completed 
when  present  problems  have  been 
solved  correctly.  There  are  more, 
good  meaty  problems  lurking  in  the 
supervisory  jungle  than  have  been 
hunted  out  onto  the  plain  of  combat. 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  GIVE 

COURSE  IN  'PHONE  USE. 

A  course  featuring  the  correct  tech- 
nique of  using  the  telephone  was  es- 
tablished in  the  School  of  Secretarial 
Practice  of  Pace  Institute,  New  York 
City. 

The  course  provided  special  train- 
ing in  such  subjects  as  placing  a  call, 
receiving  a  call,  voice  technique,  out- 
of-town  service,  how  to  use  the  dial 
telephone,  the  private  branch  ex- 
change, care  of  telephone  equipment 
and   practice   exercises   and   drills. 

A  similar  course  will  be  established 
in  the  Packard  Commercial  School, 
New  York.  It  is  expected  that  many 
more  of  the  business  and  commercial 
schools  will  adopt  a  course  in  the  use 
of  the  telephone. 

We  hope  these  courses  will  include 
telephone  etiquette.  It  is  as  easy  to 
be  polite  to  the  person  you  cannot 
see  as  it  is  to  the  one  vou  can  see. 


N.  A.  P.  T.  S.  CONTEST. 

If  you  are  a  teacher  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  and  actually 
conducting  classes  in  handwriting,  you 
are  entitled  to  participate  in  our  hand- 
writing contest.  The  material  is  being 
sent  to  all  teacher  members.  If  you 
have  not  received  yours,  please  write 
me  for  your  copy  at  once. 

Remember,  there  are  three  prizes  of- 
fered and  they  have  already  been 
selected  by  our  good  president,  Miss 
Ely. 

The  judges  for  the  contest  are  cap- 
able, wide  awake  penmen  who  are  ex- 
pert at  scoring  papers.  They  are  G.  G. 
Craig  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky ; 
C.  E.  Doner  of  Reading,  Massachusetts, 
and  Sam  Bedinger  of  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado. 

The  blanks  will  give  you  full  infor- 
mation and  should  be  read  carefully 
before  being  filled.  Also  they  must 
be  returned  to  the  writer  not  later 
than   March  IS. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  of  the 
association,  pay  your  dues  ($1.00)  at 
once  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell,  3567  Erie 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  get  your 
contest    application    blank. 

For  further  information,  write  A.  M. 
Hinds,  care  of  Board  of  Education, 
Louisville,   Kentucky. 


PROGRESS    OR    STAGNATION— 
WHICH? 

On  the  desk  of  a  great  executive  in 
Pittsburgh  can  be  seen,  beautifully 
printed  and  framed,  the  words  "A  lazy 
man  is  no  worse  than  a  dead  man ; 
but  he  takes  up  more  room."  To  be 
mentally  lazy  is  no  worse  than  to  be 
mentally  dead — both  varieties  take  up 
all  the  room  in  the  Valley  of  Stagna- 
tion. 

Now  surrounding  this  valley  are  the 
Mounts  of  Progress,  the  dwelling  place 
of  the  mentally  alert  whose  will  to 
perform  takes  them  to  the  topmost 
peaks. 

Supervisors  and  teachers  of  hand- 
writing who  are  scaling  the  Mounts 
of  Progress  prove  their  mental  alert- 
ness by  membership  in  the  N.  A.  P.  T. 
S.  They  know  that  only  through  this 
contact  can  they  add  prestige  to  their 
present  position.  The  exchange  of 
ideas  with  leading  educational  authori- 
ties, the  privilege  of  an  active  part  on 
the  program,  the  opportunity  to  help 
determine  the  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion appeal  to  their  desire  to  progress. 

And  having  found  these  essential  de- 
velopers of  her  growth,  the  mentally 
alert  supervisor  or  teacher  wants 
others  to  share  them.  Her  sane  en- 
thusiasm will  impel  her  to  drive  the 
mentally  lazy  out  of  the  Valley  of 
Stagnation  up  to  the  Mounts  of  Prog- 
ress via  a  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and    Supervisors. 

ELMER  G.  MILLER. 


N.   S.    WESTROPE. 

Through  our  good  friend,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Westrope,  the  penman  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  we  learned  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  N.  S.  Westrope,  the  left- 
handed  penman,  merchant  and  attor- 
ney, on  December  21,  1931  at  his  home 
in  Omaha,  Nebr.  Mr.  N.  S.  West- 
rope was  born  in  1875  on  a  farm  near 
Grant,  Montgomery  County,  Iowa,  the 
lineal  descendent  of  the  Historic  Dan- 
iel Boone.  At  the  age  of  six  his 
parents  moved  to  a  farm  near  Harlan, 
Shelby  County,  la.  As  a  youth  he 
was  an  expert  horseback  rider  and 
cattle  driver,  his  father  being  one  of 
the  foremost  Short-horn  cattle  breed- 
ers in  the  United  States.  At  the  age 
of  eleven,  the  boy  suffered  an  attack 
of  hip  joint  disease  from  which  he  suf- 
fered a  number  of  years.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  sickness  that  he  became  in- 
terested in  penmanship  through  his 
brother,  P.  A.  Westrope,  who  was  at 
that  time  teaching  handwriting  in 
Iowa.  Being  naturally  left-handed  it 
required  a  lot  of  practice  and  per- 
severance, but  he  finally  acquired  a 
remarkable,  beautiful  ornamental  hand 
and  became  known  as  the  left-handed 
boy  penman.  He  never  had  any  per- 
sonal instruction  from  any  penman. 
Mr.  Westrope  probably  had  no  superior 
and  very  few  equals  among  the  left- 
handed  penmen  and  card  writers. 

He  finished  his  grade  and  high 
school  work  in  Harlan,  also  a  short 
business  course  at  the  Capitol  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  a  law  course  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  in  1899. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Westrope  opened  a  law 
office  in  Harlan  where  he  carried  on 
a  successful  practice  until  in  1906  when 
he  moved  to  Nebraska  with  his  wife 
and  three  sons.  There  he  maintained 
a  real  estate  office.  Later  on  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  J.  I.  Case 
Co.,  as  an  attorney  and  collector, 
which  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 


Mr.  Miller  Evans,  recently  with  the 
National  Business  College  at  Roanoke, 
Ya.,  is  now  field  representative  for 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Rhea  Footitt  of  Warren,  Illi- 
nois, is  teaching  this  year  in  Cambria, 
Wisconsin,   High   School. 

Mr.  George  G.  Wright  is  a  new 
commercial  teacher  with  the  Wood 
Business  School,  New  York  City. 


THE  COVER. 


The  beautiful  cover  which  graces 
this  issue  of  The  Educator  was  made 
by  John  R.  Cox,  an  engrosser  in  The 
Zaner-Bloser  Studio.  Mr.  Cox  is  a 
young  man  of  pleasing  personality,  a 
careful  workman  and  a  close  student. 
You  will  see  more  of  Mr.  Cox's  work 
from  time  to  time. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  CARDS 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LLB. 

Head   of   Art    Department,   Seward   Park  High   School,  New    York    City.      Author    of    THE    NEW    STANDARD 
LETTERER  and  SHOW  CARD  WRITER,  and  HOW  TO  LETTER 

A  series  of  five  lessons,  to  enable  any  shopkeeper  or  clerk  without  talent,  to  make  effective  show  cards- 


ROMAN    LETTERING    AND    MOD- 
ERN ADAPTATIONS 


Roman     Is     the     Orignal     Style     From 
Which  Most  Other  Styles  Derive 


Modernism  in  lettering  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  less  revolutionary  than  it 
may  be  in  other  forms  of  art.  No 
matter  how  novel  the  lettering,  it  never 
must  stray  far  from  the  original  forms, 
otherwise  it  ceases  to  be  legible.  You 
will  occasionally  see  some  lettering  in 
up-to-date  advertising  that  is  pretty 
daring.  But  in  such  cases,  it  is  used 
sparingly,  and  only  for  startling  ef- 
fects in  a  headline. 

Most  of  this  so-called  modernistic 
lettering  depends  for  its  effect  upon 
its  contrasts  of  light  and  dark.  Most 
of  -these  contrasting  letters  have  been 
evolved  from  the  classic  Roman  style, 
which  differs  from  the  style  we  have 
thus  far  been  using  in  that  the  ele- 
ments are  not  uniform  in  thickness,  but 
alternate  thick  and  thin  or  light  and 
dark. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet in  Fig.  1  will  give  no  clues  as  to 
where  the  thick  and  where  the  thin 
elements  fall.  But  when  you  know 
that  the  Roman  letters  were  made  by 
scribes  with  flat  reeds,  like  broad 
stub  pens,  held  in  the  hand  at  a  slight 
angle,  you  can  easily  understand  that 
the  upward  movements  produced  thin 
strokes  and  the  downward  movements 
made  heavy  strokes.  Thus  is  explained, 
why  the  first  stroke  of  M  is  thin, 
while  that  of  the  H  is  thick.  Try 
writing  this  alphabet  with  a  flat  pen, 
or  with  a  stick  whittled  down  to  a 
chisel  end.  You  will  find  that  the 
thick  and  thin  strokes  will  fall  as  in 
Fig.  1. 

The  spurs  or  serifs  were  added  to 
the  letters  when  it  was  carved  in 
stone,  to  square  up  and  finish  off  the 
incised  or  sunken  elements.  In  modern 
lettering  these  serifs  are  frequently 
featured  and  used  to  change  the  very 
character  of  the  letters. 

The  Roman  family  of  letters  are 
most  useful  to  the  show  card  letterer, 
as  they  offer  him  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  variety.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  learn  the  basic  forms  before 
any  attempt  is  made  for  original  ef- 
fects. 

The  principles  of  accent  in  the 
Roman  style  are  as  follows  : 

All  vertical  lines  are  heavy. 

All  lines  which  slope  downward  from 
left    to   right    ate   heavy. 


All  horizontal  lines  are  light. 

All  lines  which  slope  upward  from 
left   to   right   are   light. 

While  the  vertical  strokes  in  M  and 
N  and  U  seem  exceptions  to  the  first 
rule,  we  find  that  they  conform  per- 
fectly, because  the  first  strokes  of  the 
M  and  N  originally  sloped  upward 
from  left  to  right.  The  original  Roman 
alphabet  employed  V  for  U.  The  U 
was  a  later  invention  and  was  designed 
as  if  it  had  been  written  with  the 
reed — therefore  the  first  heavy  down- 
ward stroke  and  then  the  thin  upward 
element. 

In  proportion  the  letters  are  grouped 
thus : 

O  and  Q   fill  a  square. 

M  and  W  exceed  a  square  in  width. 

C,  G,  D  occupy  somewhat  less  than 
a    square. 


B,  E,  F,  I,  J,  L,  P,  R,  S  are  gen- 
erally  classed  as  narrow. 

A,  H,  K,  N,  T,  U,  V,  X,  Y,  Z  are 
approximately   square. 

All  points  on  letters  that  are  not 
blocked  off  with  serifs,  are  brought 
slightly  beyond  the  guide  lines,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  letters  the  appearance 
of  equal  height  to  the  letters  with 
serifs.  The  letters  thus  affected  are 
A,   M,   N,  V,   W. 

The  round  letters  are  also  slightly 
enlarged  beyond  the  guide  lines  for 
the  same  reason.  These  letters  are 
C,  G,  O,  Q,  S.  The  thick  elements 
in  these  letters  are  made  slightly 
heavier  at  the  belly  than  the  straight 
thick  strokes  of  the  rest  of  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  cross  bars  which  seem  to  be  in 
the    center    of    the    letters    should    be 


ABCDEFGHI 
KLMNQPRS 
TUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklm 
opqrstuvwxyz 

123456789? 

Fig.   1— Roman  Alphabet  and   Figures  built   up   with    single   strokes   and   double 
strokes   of   Style    B.    Speedball. 
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AS  ADVERTISED 


Unf/nfs/>ee/  Xo/r?on    Jffferj    shouii'nq  c/oc/6/e  s/roJc  cc/nj/z-vcf/oin 


Fig. 


drawn  slightly  above  the  center.  This 
applies  to  B,  E,  F,  H,  P,  R  and  to  the 
intersections  of  K,  X,  Y.  The  cross  bar 
in  A  is  slightly  below  the  center. 

Uniformity  in  the  weight  of  the  ele- 
ments is  something  to  be  carefully 
watched. 

Roman   Lettering   With   the   Pen 

Although  all  the  alphabets  taught  in 
the  previous  lessons  of  this  series  de- 
rive directly  from  the  Roman,  we  have 
reserved  the  Roman  for  this  lesson, 
because  the  others  were  easy  to  make 
with  single  strokes  of  the  pen.  You 
did  not  have  to  worry  about  the  uni- 
formity of  the  thickness  of  the  strokes. 
The  nib  of  the  pen  attended  to  that 
detail,  provided  you  worked  directly 
and  did  not  fumble  or  patch  up  your 
work. 

The  Roman  letter,  however,  has  to 
be  built  up  more  or  less  with  strokes. 
The  thin  elements  are  made  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  the  thick 
stroke  is  composed  of  several  complete 
strokes  placed  alongside  of  one  an- 
other, Fig.  2.  What  size  of  pen  you 
will  use  at  any  time  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  letter  you  wish  to  make, 
and  also  upon  the  amount  of  contrast 
between  thick  and  thin,  that  you  wish 
to  have. 

For  first  practice,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  try  the  Style  B  No.  3.  to 
make   letters   one   inch   high. 

In  laying  out  the  pencil  work  for 
Roman  lettering,  you  should  work 
lightly,   sketching  the   letters   in   single 


lines  without  showing  thickness.  Your 
pencil  lines  should  show  the  extreme 
widths  of  the  letters,  leaving  the  thick- 
ening to  be  done  with  the  pen  on  the 
inside.  Only  in  this  way  will  you  be 
able  to  control  the  correct  spacing  of 
letters  in  words. 

In  inking  your  work,  use  the  size 
pen  that  will  produce  your  thin  ele- 
ment with  a  single  stroke.  With  this 
pen  complete  the  outline  of  the  letter. 
Make  your  thick  elements  by  carefully 
placing  two  strokes  alongside  of  one 
another.  The  care  with  which  you  do 
this  will  determine  the  amount  of 
patching  and  filling  your  work  will 
need,  and  also  the  uniformity  of  your 
thick  elements.  After  a  little  practice, 
no   patching   should  be   necessary. 

All  of  this  may  seem  very  hard,  but 
it  really  is  not  difficult  for  you  to  do, 
if  you  have  been  faithful  in  practicing 
your  previous  lessons  and  have  ac- 
quired facility  in  the  use  of  the  pens. 
For  greater  contrast,  three  or  four 
strokes  may  be  used  for  thickening. 
For  bolder  lettering,  use  a  larger 
nibbed  pen.  For  variety  change  from 
the  Style  B  to  the  A  pens. 
Roman    Lower   Case 

The  general  forms  of  the  small  let- 
ters in  the  Roman  style  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  alphabets  we  learned 
in  previous  lessons.  The  thick  and 
thin  characteristics  are  carried  out 
here  to  match  the  capitals.  So  also, 
the  serifs  must  be  the  same  shape  as 
those   in  the   capitals.     Fig.    1. 


KODAKS 

BROADWAy 

xGUERLAIN* 
art  modernique 

BA*E/AENT 


GOODWILL 
SALE 

2BX 

REDUCTION 


IN  ALL  OUR  DEPARTMENTS 


Fig  3 — Modern  modification   of   Roman. 


Fig.  4— Original   11x14  inches,   made  with 
Style   A   Speedballs. 

Modernistic    Adaptations 

The  letterer  with  the  modernistic 
turn  of  mind  takes  the  classic  Roman 
letter  and  without  changing  its  essen- 
tial form,  obtains  novel  effects,  Fig.  3. 
In  the  "Broadway"  style,  he  tries  to 
have  only  one  thick  element  in  each 
letter.  In  the  word  KODAKS,  he 
makes  the  thick  elements  very  heavy, 
reducing  the  amount  of  white  space 
within  the  letters,  and  creates  triangu- 
lar elements  out  of  the  serifs.  The 
whole  gives  a  very  black  and  contrast}- 
letter,  very  useful  for  display  lines  in 
a  show  card  or  advertisement,  but  too 
tiring  and  lacking  in  legibility  for  use 
in  greater  masses  of  lettering. 

In  GUERLAIN,  we  have  a  further 
elaboration  of  the  "Broadway"  style. 
The  shading  lines  on  the  right  of  the 
thick  elements  give  the  whole  an  air 
of  refinement  and  decoration,  which 
makes  this  style  very  useful  for  cards 
with  displays  where  style  and  refine- 
ment are  prominent  characteristics. 

Write  a   Word  of   Encouragement. 

I  wonder  if  the  experienced  penmen 
can  look  back  on  days  when  they 
were  struggling  to  perfect  their  work 
and  how  often  they  were  discouraged. 
At  times  like  that,  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  a  friend  meant  a 
lot.  So,  today  a  letter  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  young  penman  may  help  to 
tide  him  over  a  period  of  the  "blues." 
A  letter  from  you  may  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  life  of  some  penman. 
Whenever  you  find  work  in  The  Edu- 
cator, especially  from  a  new  aspiring 
penman,  write  and  tell  him  how  you 
appreciate  his  work. 

A  beautiful  card  has  been  received 
from  F.  W.  Tamblyn  the  penman  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  card  came 
from  England  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tamblyn  have  been  touring.  He  states 
they  have  traveled  about  6000  miles 
through  Ireland  and  Scotland  and 
England  and  expect  to  tour  France 
and    Italy. 
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A  Bungalow  Built  With  a  Pen 


About  1906  a  photograph  of  a  beau- 
tiful little  bungalow  with  its  colored 
awnings,  its  cozy  cupolas,  its  attrac- 
tive shrubbery  and  spacious  lawn 
graced  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  It 
was  located  on  Lake  Erie  where  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  lake  and  scent  of 
flowers  made  it  more  pleasant  for  that 
congenial  engrosser,  \V.  Leroy  Brown, 
to  work  during  the  hot  summer  months 
upon  resolutions  and  other  pen  work 
secured  from  Cleveland  and  surround- 
ing   territory. 

Accompanying  this  photograph  was 
an  interesting  description  of  how  Mr. 
Brown,  out  of  money  secured  from 
pen  work,  built  and  payed  for  t hat 
beautiful  home  and  at  the  same  time 
payed  his  grocer,  butcher,  baker  and 
the  usual  army  of  bill  collectors  who 
demand  their  share  of  the  monthly  in- 
come. 

The  story  so  impressed  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer  boy  that  he  began  to 
practice  penmanship  from  lessons  in 
penmanship  papers,  to  dream  of  the 
bungalow-  and  to  loose  interest  in  the 
long  rows  of  potatoes  and  unconquer- 
able weeds.  He  received  some  pens  and 
began  in  earnest  to  practice  penman- 
ship. This  young  man  was  none  other 
than  H.  W.  Strickland,  the  well  known 
engrossing  artist  who  now  conducts 
the  Soule-Strickland  Studio,  2221  Land 
Title   Building,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  thriving 
business  college  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, conducted  by  that  prince  and  live- 
wire  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  E.  M. 
Huntsinger,  who  persuaded  our  young' 
penman  to  take  a  business  course.  It 
was  under  this  grand  old  man  t hat 
Mr.  Strickland  gained  his  first  real 
skill  and  knowledge  in  penmanship. 
Mr.  Huntsinger  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  molding  the  character  and 
life  of  H.  W.  Strickland. 


This   shows   H.    W.    Stick-land  at 

Later  Mr.  Strickland  came  under 
the  influence  of  another  master  whom 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  know.  Of  him  Mr. 
Strickland  writes:  "The  greatest  help 
received  along  the  line  was  when  I 
met  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner.  and  received 
from  him  a  practical  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  an  engrossing  busi- 
ness." 

After  leaving  Columbus  Mr.  Strick- 
land located  in  Massachusetts,  engross- 
ing insurance  policies  and  doing  pen 
work.  He  was  at  that  time  married 
and  began  to  realize  his  dream  of 
building  his  own  bungalow  from  the 
money  received  for  his  pen  work.  The 
accompanying  photo  is  of  this  bunga- 
low. 

In  1918  Mr.  Strickland  purchased 
the    well    established    engrossing   busi- 


ickland's  Ma 


sachusetts  bungalo 
ed  from  pen  work. 


purcha 


ri   his   engrossing   studio. 

ness  of  J.  E.  Soule,  veteran  penman 
and  engrosser  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He 
then  began  a  more  strenuous  career, 
realizing  that  a  successful  engrosser 
should  be  a  practical  business  man 
who  can  buy  and  sell  equally  well, 
and  who  is  up  on  methods  of  office 
work  and  advertising,  as  well  as  en- 
grossing. 

The  bungalow  in  Massachusetts  was 
disposed  of  and  today  Mr.  Strickland 
owns  another  one  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia. 

Of  the  little  red  brick  one-room 
country  school  which  Mr.  Strickland 
attended  he  states  :  "The  teacher  was 
not  especially  interested  in  me  or  in 
penmanship,  but  got  the  stick  out  for 
a  good  licking  when  I  knocked  his 
glasses    off    with    a    snow    ball." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  has 
always  been  a  great  penmanship  en- 
thusiast  and  enjoys  doing  pen  work 
and  seeing  the  work  of  others.  He  is 
fifty  years  of  age  and  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  In  fact,  he  looks 
more  like  a  man  of  thirty.  He  has 
a  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of  them 
assisting  at  times  in  his  studio.  In 
addition  to  preparing  memorials  and 
testimonials  for  many  of  the  most 
prominent  Philadelphians,  he  has  en- 
grossed pieces  for  city,  state  and  na- 
tional organizations;  for  several  of  the 
presidents  and  for  thirty-eight  of  the 
states  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
pieces  going  to  England,  France,  Italy, 
Argentine,  South  America,  Cuba  and 
Japan. 

His  recreations  have  been,  boating, 
motoring,  fishing,  swimming  and  out- 
door work   in   the   garden. 

Mr.  Strickland  is  a  skillful  workman, 
a  practical  business  man  and  a  likeable 
gentleman. 

— E.  A.  Lupfer. 
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HAS  BEEN 

associated  in  an. official 
capacity  anith  thie  organ- 
ization for  a  period  olsfr^ 
more  than  twenty-tight* 
years,  and  much  of  ite  un- 
paralleled success  has^ 
been  due  to  his  untiriua, 
energy  and  deration  to 
its  welfare  and  growth. 
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This  album  page  is  a  product  of  H.  W.  Stri, 
Pa.  A  number  of  pieces  of  his  work  appear  in  thii 
sincerely  hope  that  the  publishing  of  these  specim 
profitable    and    interesting    line    of    engrossing. 


of  The  Soule-Strickland  Studio,  Philadelphia, 
and  others  will  appear  in  later  issues.  We 
II    arouse    other    young    men    to    take    up    the 


Penmanship  by  Mail 

Courses     in    accurate     business     and    dashy 
ornate.     Real   pen-written   copies   with   red- 


Folder    on    re- 
quest.   Send    10 


"You    are    the 
"tig." 
304    Armadale    Avenue 


specimen      (No 

stamps,  please). 

One      penman 

best    business    writer 


Complete  Business 
I  Course  by  our  Master  Penman  for 
i.00.      Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge   Bldg.,   Kansas  City.  Mo. 
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Bendy  School  Shows  Tremendous  Growth 


The  era  of  big  business  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  firmly  estab- 
lished the  accounting  profession  in  a 
position  of  dignity  and  stability.  In 
fact,  to  install  and  supervise  the 
methods  of  keeping  track  of  the  af- 
fairs of  our  great  corporations  re- 
quires the  services  of  men  who  must 
be  highly  skilled  and  highly  paid.  In 
incorporations,  reorganizations,  flota- 
tions of  stocks  and  bonds,  mergers, 
consolidations,  and  numerous  other 
phases  of  business  and  finance,  the 
accountant's  services  are  essential. 

In  partial  realization  of  this  rapid 
development,  many  colleges  are  giving 
courses  in  accounting  combined  with 
other  subjects,  but  the  Bentley  School 
of  Accounting  and  Finance  of  Boston 
was  a  pioneer  in  sensing  that  the  field 
of  accounting  was  so  broad  that  a  man 
who  would  make  a  real  success  in  it 
must  give  his  full  time  and  effort  to 
specialized  preparation,  just  as  he 
would  have  to  do  in  the  field  of  law. 
medicine,  or  engineering.  The  results 
of  the  past  fifteen  years  have  fully 
justified  the  vision  of  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  school,  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Bentley. 

The  school  began  in  1917  with 
twenty-nine  local  students  and  grew, 
slowly    at     first,    but    with     increasing 


H.   C.    BENTLEY,   Presiden 
tit  ley   School  of  Accounting  and 


momentum    a 
demonstrating 


its     graduates     began 
the    superior    grade    of 


work  which  men  who  had  specialized 
exclusively  could  do. 

In  1930-1931  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  schol  in  both  day  and  evening 
divisions  was  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  eleven,  with  men  coming  from  as 
far  as  Texas,  California,  and  South 
America,  besides  most  of  the  states 
■„'ast    of    the    Mississippi    River. 

Men  only  are  admitted  to  the  Bent- 
ley  School  and  they  must  be  graduates 
of  high  schols  or  other  schools  of 
equal  grade. 

There  are  no  subjects  taught  other 
than  those  which  directly  apply  to  the 
accountant's  training.  The  school  gives 
more  classroom  hours  of  instruction 
in  accounting  in  its  two-year  course 
than  are  given  by  any  other  school 
or   college   in   the  country. 

Among  other  distinctive  features  of 
the  school  are  the  provisions  that  there 
is  no  forfeiture  of  prepaid  tuition,  if  a 
man  is  obliged  to  withdraw,  regardless 
of  the  reason;  and  that  any  one  who 
has  paid  his  tuition  for  a  year  and 
fails  to  make  a  passing  grade  may  re- 
peat the  year  without  additional  charge. 

Many  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
business  and  financial  concerns  in  the 
country  have  for  years  taken  additional 
groups  of  Bentley  men  from  successive 
graduating  classes  ;  and  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  last  two  years  when 
reductions  in  personnel  have  had  to 
De  made,  the  Bentley-trained  men 
have  to  a  noticeable  degree  been  re- 
tained. 


mittcc,  kc  likewise  displayed  apt  capacity  to  comprehend 
its  manifold  difficulties  and  to  aid  in  molding  and  guid- 
ina  it$  actions. 


\iS  appointment  as  Ct%^0fftt5UTer  wa*  appropri- 
,  ate  recognition  of  his  experience  and  Utness  for  tkat 
tff$l  high  office,  and,  altkouah  his  acceptance  of  tkc  ap- 
:^Y    pointmcitt  removes  ixitn  (rout  our  midst  as  a  co- 
worker, yrcatly  regretted  by  ail  ot  us,  we  unanx  -  *- 
mousiy  wish  and  confidently-  express  tkc  hope  that 
kc  may  acauit  kimsclf  u^cll.     In  his  nciv  position  kc 
kas  tkc  unreserved  good  wishes  ot  every  member. 


In  every  city  there  are  many  resolutions  to  be  engrossed.  These  resolutions  can  be  engrossed  in  simple 
oi  elaborate  form  according  to  the  taste  of  the  engnwe-  "<l  the  customer  and  the  amount  of  money  involved. 
This    is    a    simple    though    elegant    page    executed    by    H     W.    Strickland,    the    engrosser,    from    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser  s  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass- 


LESSON  No.  17 


C^?^?<^>2^^^ 


^^%^^^^^^2^^^<^^^ 


/  ss//' 


Loyalty  is  a  priceless  virtue.  It  is  a 
quality  that  is  always  appreciated  in 
anyone.  The  person  who  is  loyal  to 
a  friend,  an  institution,  or  an  organiza- 
tion always  commands  more  respect 
than  anyone  who  resorts  to  saying 
unkind  thing  that  reflect  on  other 
people,  institutions,  or  organizations 
without  really  intending  to  do  such 
person,  institution  or  organization  any 
harm.     They  don't  stop  to  think! 

I  know  a  case  where  a  student  at- 
-ended  our  school.  This  student  d 
not  make  a  very  satisfactory  record. 
He  was  slow  and  indifferent  about  hij 
work.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  helped 
him  secure  two  or  chree  temporary 
jobs  and  would  have  helped  him  secure 
a  permanent  place  had  he  remained 
with  us  long  enough.  He  dropped  out 
of  school,  though,  for  some  months, 
and  a  little  later,  when  someone  was 
discussing  a  business  course  with  him, 
he  remarked  that  if  he  had  it  to  do 
over  he  would  go  to  a  certain  other 
school.  A  certain  prospective  student, 
who  happened  to  hear  this  remark, 
seemingly  preferred  our  school;  but, 
after  hearing  this  remark  enrolled  in 
the  other  school.  This  cost  us  a  $125 
cash    enrollment. 

Later,  this  student  wanted  to  come 
back  to  our  school  to  review  his 
course.  If  we  had  followed  our  im- 
pulse,   we    would     have    cancelled    his 


scholarship  or  suspended  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  injustice  he  did  us, 
he  will  expect  us  to  let  him  review 
his  course  for  several  months,  and 
then  help  him  secure  another  position. 
It  is  going  to  be  hard  for  us  to  rec- 
ommend him  for  a  position. 

Many  business  concerns,  when  call- 
ing on  us  for  help,  especially  stress  the 
fact  that  they  want  someone  who  will 
be  loyal.  Loyalty  is  considered  one 
of  the  qualifications  for  a  position.  We 
cannot  afford  to  recommend  anyone 
to  a  business  firm  who,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  not  capable  of  rendering  sat- 
isfactory service,  for.  whenever  a  stu- 
dent fails  to  render  the  service  ex- 
pected, that  reflects  on  ii>.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it's  better  to  lose  the  good- 
will of  a  student,  or  take  chances  on 
the  student  saying  unkind  things  about 
us  and  possibly  causing  us  to  loSe  an 
enrollment,  rather  than  recommend 
someone  to  a  business  man  that  will 
not  come  up  t.i  his  expectations  in 
every   way. 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  we  have 
repeat  calls  from  business  firms  for 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  the 
like,  as  it  is  that  a  grocery  man  have 
repeat  calls  from  his  customers;  and 
it  is  just  as  important  that  the  stu- 
dent be  loyal  to  us.  for  his  own  sake, 
as  it  is  that  he  be  loyal  to  his  parents. 

Yes,  loyalty  is  a  priceless  virtue  and 
usually  pays   handsome   dividends! 


Announcement  has  been  received 
from  The  Armstrong  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  they  will  con- 
duct a  summer  school  for  high  school 
teachers  from  June  27  to  August  5.  The 
school  is  accredited  by  the  state  of 
California  and  offers  very  strong 
courses  in  Accounting.  Business  Man- 
agement, Economics.  Education,  Eng- 
lish, Foreign  Trade,  History,  Law, 
Mathematics,  Secretarial  Service  and 
Spanish.  Mr.  J.  Evans  Armstrong  has 
employed  a  very  strong  faculty  for  this 
session.  The  school  is  located  in 
Berkeley.  Calif. 


If   Interested    in    the 

BOOK   FORM    DIPLOxMA 

Write    for    Descriptive    Circular. 
Correspondence    Solicited. 

Ames  &  Rollinson 

206  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  PROGRAM 

(Continued   from   page   S) 


11:45  to  (2:00     Di 

BUSINESS    ENGLISH   SECTION 

Under     the     Direction     of     Walter     E.     Leidner 

Exhibition     Room    6,     10:00    to    12:00 

Friday    Morning,   March   25 

Chairman— J.    Walter    Ross,    South    Hi] 

School,     Pittsburgh,     Pa. 
10:00  to  10:30     Teaching    the    Collection 
Miss  Katherine  W.  Ross 
Clerical    School.    Boston, 
10:30  to  11:00    Teaching      Conciseness, 
Curtis,       Westinghouse 
School,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
11:00  to  11:30     Making    an    Outline    for    a    Sa 
Talk,      A.      MacAlIister,      Ri 
College,    Trenton,    New    Jerse 
11:30  to  11:45     Commentator,  John  W.   Sulliv 
Boston     University,     College 
Business    Administration 
11:45  to  12:00 


High 


igh 


ARITHMETIC    SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of    Mrs.    Cora    B.    True 

Exhibition   Room   5,   10:00   to  12:00 

Friday    Morning,    March   25 

Chairman— George  L.  Hoffacker,  Boston  Cleri- 
cal   School,    Boston,    Mass. 

10:00  to  10:30  Developing  A  Mastery  of  Fun- 
damental Processes,  Clyde  O. 
Thompson.  Mount  Vernon  High 
School,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York 

10:30  to  11:00  Teaching  the  Use  of  Aliquot 
Parts,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Bird.  Mel- 
rose High  School,  Melrose, 
Mass. 

11:00  to  11:30  Teaching  Graphs,  George  H. 
Van  Tuyl,  Evander  Childs  High 
School,    New    York    City 

11:30  to  11:45  Commentator.  Dr.  William  S. 
Schlauch,  School  of  Commerce, 
New    York    University 

11:45  to  12:00     Discussion 

PENMANSHIP   SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of   John    A.    Luman 

Exhibition  Rooms  2  and  3,  10:00  to  12:00 

2:30  to    4:30 

Morning   and  Afternoon  Sessions,   March   25 

Chairman— W.      H.      Patten.      North      Haven, 

Connecticut 
Teaching     the     Loop     Letters,     C.      E.      Doner, 
Supervisor     of      Writing,      Mass- 
achusetts   State    Normal    Schools 
Commentator,    H.    M.    Sherman.    State   Teachers 

College,    West    Chester,    Pa. 
Making  of  Figures,   S.    E.    Bartow,   The  A.   N. 
Palmer     Company,      New     Y'ork 
City 
Commentator,      M.      T.      Ryan,      Peirce      School, 

Philadelphia,     Pa. 
Increasing    Speed    of    Writing    Without    Sacri- 
ficing    Legibility,     C.     C.     Lister, 
Maxwell      Teachers     College, 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
Commentator,    G.    C.     Greene,    Goldey    College, 

Wilmington,    Delaware 
Remedial    Work    in    Penmanship,    R.    G.    Laird, 
Head     Master,     Boston     Clerical 
School,    Boston,    Mass. 
Commentator,    I.   L.    Hayward,   Somerville   High 

School,    Sommerville,    Mass. 
Discussion 


TYPEWRITING    SECTION 
Under    the   Direction   of   D.    D.    Lessenberry 
Grand    Ballroom,    2:30    to    4:30 
Friday   Afternoon,   March  25 
irman-Miss    Lena    Dalton,    Strayer- Bryant 
and  Stratton  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
2:30  to  3:00      Teaching    the     Keyboard,     Miss 
Louise    McKee,     Girls    Commcr- 
1      High      School,      Brooklyn, 


Ch 


Ne 


York 


3:00  to  3:30  Methods  of  Grading  Typewritten 
Work,  V.  A.  Carmichael,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Munice, 
Indiana 

3:30  to  4:00  Corrective  Drills  for  Machine 
Manipulation,  Clyde  E.  Rowe, 
Director.  Commercial  Education. 
Wilkinsburg,    Pennsylvania 

4:00  to  4:15  Commentator,  W.  R.  Foster, 
East  High  School,  Rochester, 
New     York 

4:15  to  4:30       Discussion 

OFFICE    PRACTICE    SESSION 

Under    the    Direction    of    Louis    A.    Rice 

Parlors    A    and    B,    2:30    to    4:30 

Friday   Afternoon,   March  25 

Chairman— Dr.  Earl  Tharp.  East  Side  High 
School,    Newark,    New    Jersey 

2:30  to  3:00  Planning  an  Itinerary,  Miss  A. 
Myrtle  Hensor,  Princeton  High 
School,    Princeton,    New   Jersey 

3:00  to  3:30  Organizing  Office  Practice  Class 
to  Handle  Work  for  the  School 
or  for  Others,  Miss  Virginia 
McGivnev,  Julia  Richman  High 
School,    New    York    City 

3:30  to  4:00  Introductory  Lesson  on  the  Cal- 
culating Machine,  Norman  J 
Wolfe,  Central  Commercial  Con- 
tinuation School,  New  York 
City 

4:00  to  4:15  Commentator,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lo- 
max.   New  York  University 

4:15  to  4:30 


BOOKKEEPING    SECTION 

Under    the    Direction    of    Mrs.    Cora    B.    True 

Lounge,     Main     Floor,     2:30    to    4:30 

Friday  Afternoon,   March   25 

Chairman— Charles     E.     Bowman,     Girard     Col- 
lege,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
2:30  to  3:00       Teaching     the     Profit     and     Loss 

Statement,   Don    T.    Deal,    Senior 

High       School,      Trenton,       New 

Jersey 
3:00  to  3:30       Teaching    Closing    and    Adjusting 

Entries,  Hastings  Hawkes.  Dean. 

Becker     College,     Worcester, 

Mass. 
3:30  to  4:00      Teaching   Opening  a   New  Set   of 

Books,    Clarence     B.     Brouilette, 

School    of    Commercial    Sciences, 

Woonsocket.    Rhode    Island 
4:00  to  4:15       Commentator,  Herbert  A.  Tonne. 

New    York    University 
4:15  to  4:30       Discussion 

SALESMANSHIP    AND    ADVERTISING 
SECTION 
Under    the    Direction    of    E.    S.    Donoho 
Exhibition    Room    4,    2:30    to    4:30 
Friday  Afternoon,   March   25 
Chairman     Tohn    W.    Wingate,    Assistant    Pro- 
fessor   .it     Merchandising.    New     York    Uni- 
versity.    New    York    City 
2:30  to  3:00       Service     Shopping     and     Demon- 
stration   Sales    in    the    Teaching 
of     Salesmanship,     Miss     Thelma 
Townsend.       Training       Director. 
James    A.    Hear,,    &-    Sons,    New 
York    City 
3:00  to  3:30       Meeting      Sales      Objections,      O. 
Preston       Robinson.       School      of 


Retailing,  New  York  University 
and  Miss  Grace  Griffith,  Cen- 
tral Commercial  Continuation 
School,    New    York   City 

3:30  to  4:00  Selecting  the  Advertising  Med- 
ium, Kenneth  Collins,  Executive 
Vice-President  and  Publicity 
Director,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com- 
pany 

4:00  to  4:15  Commentator,  Bernard  Mullins, 
Curtis  High  School,  Staten 
Island 

4:15  to  4:30       Discussion 

ECONOMICS    SECTION 

Under     the     Direction     of     John     F.     Robinson 

Exhibition    Room    6,    2:30    to    4:30 

Friday  Afternoon,   March  25 

Chairman— Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Univer- 
sity   of    Vermont.    Burlington,    Vt. 

2:30  to  3:00  The  Business  Cycle,  Henry  G. 
Russell,  Bulkeley  High  School. 
Hartford,    Conn. 

3:00  to  3:30  Significance  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard, Leo  Drew  O'Neil,  Boston 
University,    Boston,    Mass. 

3:30  to  4:00      Speaker    to    be    announced 

4:00  to  4:15  Commentator,  Noel  P.  Laird. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Lancaster.    Pa. 

4:15  to  4:30      Di 


At    Ho 

u 


Friday    Evening 
March  25 
Bridge,    Theatre    Party 
ty    Dii 


SATURDAY    MORNING 
Grand     Ballroom,     9:15     to    12:00 
March  25 
9:1S  to  10:15     Association   Breakfast 
10:15  to  11:00     Business    Meeting    and    Election 
of    Officers 
11:00     Address 
HONORABLE    HENRY   MORGENTHAU 
Former   Ambassador  to   Turkey 
Topic 
The     Task     of     the     Business     Teacher     in     the 
World    Crisis 
Adjournment 

OFFICERS 

ATLEE,    L.    PERCY,    President 

Boston     University,     College     of     Business 

Administration,    525    Bovlston    St.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
MRS.   CORA   B.    TRUE,   Vice-President 

Head    of    Commercial    Department,    Bango-- 

High     School,     Bangor,     Maine 
ALEXANDER    S.    MASSELL,    Secretary 

Principal,   Central   Commercial   Continuation 

School,   214   East   42nd   St.,   New   York   Citv 
ARNOLD    M.    LLOYD,    Treasurer 

Principal,    Banks   College,   1200   Walnut    St., 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


Catalog   and    Samples   on    Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas— 

Driginal    specimens    of    Brush    and    Penwork 

for   sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


'yy 


This  beautiful  accurate 


the  pen  of  P.  Z.  Bios. 
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A  bevy  of  birds  from  the 


icffingnrasiitg 


f  JReanlutfona,  (Demimals, 


r  <- -' 

Illuminating   a  -Specialty* 
1-iplomaS  3?itnc>srraprWc.  <mt>  3jff«c» 

EH.M^GHEE 

M5  Eoo*  Stoic  Street  ■yreuW&nu  ,>«»<,, 


T.  H.  MILLER 

Automatic    Shading    Pen    Artist 

Specimens   from    10c    to   $10 

Coin— NO    STAMPS 

T.  H.  MILLER 

116    West    Commercial   St.,    Charleston,    Mo. 


Practical  Paying  Penwork  $1.00 
ABCofEveryday  penwork.50au1.35 
Also  Fresh  from  the  PEN  SPECIMENS  FOR  SALE 
□  .  L.Stoddard,  r  <  boxhi  indianapolis.Ind. 
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I   TEACH    PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small      cost,     easy 
during   your   spare   time.    Write 
for    my    book,    "How    To    Be- 
rn     Expert      Penman," 
FREE  I     It   contains   specimens 
and    tells    how    others    became 
expert     writers    by     the     Tevis 
Method.     Your    name    will   be   elegantly   written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today! 


T.   M.  TEVIS 


Box  25- C,  Chillicothe.  Mo. 


Mr.  Will  Underhill  of  Schenectady, 
N.  \  .,  is  a  new  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  High  School. 

Miss  Effa  E.  Fritz  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, is  teaching  this  year  in  the  Midian, 
Kansas,    High    School. 

Mr.  George  M.  Wilson  of  Hawthorne, 
X.  J.,  lor  the  last  few  years  with  the 
Drake  Business  School  at  Paterson,  is 
now  teaching  commercial  subjects  in 
the   Newark   Public   Schools. 


The  American  Penman 

America' t    Handwriting    Magazine 

Devoted    to    Penmanship    and 
Commercial     Education 
Contains     Lessons     in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 
ACCOUNTING 
ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 
LETTERING 
ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
dub  rates  to  schools  and   teachers.     Sample 
copies   sent   on   request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
5S  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By  E.  L.  BROWN, 
Rockland,  Maine 


The  design  for  study  this  month  was 
made  in  colors  but  the  reproduction 
shows  little  of  the  effect  of  the  orig- 
inal, as  colors  cannot  be  shown  except 
by  unwarranted  expense.  However, 
the  design  is  the  same  in  all  respects 
excepting  color  and  this  we  must  leave 
to  the  taste  of  the  student  after  fol- 
lowing   our    general    directions. 

The  initial  "A''  is  a  most  decorative 
piece  of  work,  and  requires  much 
study  and  close  attention  to  details. 
No  doubt  many  changes  and  erasures 
will  be  necessary  in  making  the  sketch 
and  for  this  reason  it  should  be  made 
on  a  separate  sheet  and  finally  trans- 
ferred to  the  cardboard  and  finished 
in  India  ink  and  color.  The  original 
measured  15x11,  or  thereabouts,  and 
we  recommend  this  size  as  best.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  sent  to  us  for 
criticism  shows  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference especially  regarding  materials, 
.Hid  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  work 
cannot  be  obtained  by  using  poor  card- 
board, common  writing  inks  and  cheap 
colors.  Xow  then,  an  accurate  draw- 
ing of  the  initial  "A"  and  scroll  work, 
shield,  etc.,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  build  your  design  on  a  foun- 
dation of  good  drawing.  The  small 
text  was  "blocked"  in  for  spacing  only. 

Colors:  Moist  water  colors  includ- 
ing brilliant  red.  lemon  yellow  and  per- 


manent   blue,    and    two    brushes    No.   6 
and  7. 

Outline  scroll  work  in  very  pale 
colors,  including  initial  "A"  and  back- 
ground panel,  and  alter  erasing  all 
pencil  lines  proceed  with  the  color 
work. 

Initial  "A"  is  in  red  and  parts  of 
the  scroll  as  will  blend  with  yellows 
and  greens.  The  smaller  stems  of 
scroll  are  in  green  and  the  larger  sur- 
faces are  in  red  and  yellow,  but  be- 
fore adding  these  colors  or  tints  the 
background  should  be  painted  in  and 
this  should  be  a  very  deep  blue  bor- 
dering on  the  purple  to  give  a  de- 
sired contrast.  The  deepest  tones  of 
a  picture  are  the  first  to  receive  at- 
tention. The  student  should  have  on 
hand  for  his  color  guidance  a  few 
good  specimens  of  illuminated  text  as 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  color 
satisfactorily.  Body  color  is  obtained 
by  adding  Chinese  white  to  the  dif- 
ferent colors.  However.  Chinese  white 
was  used  on  the  specimen  shown  in 
this  connection  only  for  the  finishing 
touches.  Outline  scroll  and  initial  "A" 
with  a  heavy  black  line  and  this  will 
bring  out  the  colors  and  give  the  de- 
sign strength  and  character.  The  shield 
at  upper  right  in  red,  white  and1  blue, 
and  the  eagle  in  gold,  all  outlined  in 
black.  Center  background  of  initial 
"A"    in    gold. 

Make  a  copy  of  this  design  for 
framing.  Do  your  work  so  well  that 
you  can  point  to  it  as  a  sample  of 
your  handwork,  and  as  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  text  appeals  to  all 
Americans,  you  will  have  something 
worthy  of  a  conspicuous  place  in  your 
home. 

Remember  this,  we  are  always  will- 
ing to  help  von  in  your  work  so  send 
along   your    best    efforts    for    criticism 


w 
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Tiet  merely  in  matters  material  $ut  in  things 

ef-  the  spirit, 
"lift  merely  in  science, inventien*,meterst  ane 

skyscrapers,  but  alse  in  i  teals,  principle/, 

character: 
Tift  nxerelv  in  the  calm  assertion  el1  rights,  but  in 

the  plat  assumptien  eftuties. 
Tut  flaunting  her  strength  asaaiant,  but  bent- 

in*j  inhelptutnesscverasieh  ant  xveuntct 

xeerl*  like  a  &v>  Sutnaviiaix . 
yictin  splentit  iMatien ,  but  inceuraitceujceepmticn 
^let  in  price ,  arreetanee ,  ant  tiftaxn  ey  ether  rate*  ant 
_   peep(es ,  but  xn  sympathy  levc  ant  un>et>tane. 

(no 
Tiet  in  treae-inc)  aoain  theefi>jWerntHeeey  pathway 
_  uhteKentj  inevitably  mehaesarittifOStcr, 

but  in  Mttitity  it  new  trail  ,aW>  x*hUh,yka$e 

&>,  ether  naiien*  will  felleu* ,  Into  the  new 

Jerusalem  where  wars  will  be  ne  mere. 
Seme  toy  seme  natien  must  tahe  that  path  -unless* 
we  are  te  lapse  «w«  etpetin  xnte  utter  bar* 

barium  -and  that  hener^cevet  Urmvt 

Mo  vet  ^X  merica . 
J\%%$  ae>,  in  that  spirit  ant  with  these  hepes,  0 

say  with  all  mv  heart  ant^eul , 
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NATIONAL   COMMERCIAL 

TEACHERS'   FEDERATION 

REPORT 

(Continued   from  page   11) 

Secretary:  Helen  Doutv,  Globe  Busi- 
ness College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
1932  Officers 

Chairman:  Miss  Bessie  C.  Hutchison, 
of  The  Business  Institute,  Detroit'. 
Mich. : 

Vice-Chairman :  Miss  Mary  Ann  Gar- 
vin, of  the  Wabash  Commercial  School. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Armstrong 
of  the  Plaza  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Carmichael  presided  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Stenotype  Teachers'  Round 
Table  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Miss 
Josephine  Wiggins,  of  the  Wheaton 
Community  High  School,  Wheaton,  111., 
presented  a  "Demonstration  of  a  Les- 
son in  Stenotypy  Theory."  with  a  group 
of  her  pupils.  "An  American  Tragedy," 
a  humorous  sketch,  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  Moser  Stenotype  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 
Martin,  of  the  Moser  College,  Chicago. 
Miss  Martin  then  presented  a  "Dem- 
onstration of  a  Lesson  in  Stenotype 
Speed."  Miss  Bessie  C.  Hutchison,"  of 
The  Business  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich., 
spoke  on  "Getting  Results  in  the 
Stenotype  Classroom."  General  dis- 
cussion  followed. 

Stenotype   Managers'   Round  Table 

Presiding.  D.  D.  Miller.  Miller  School 
of  Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Miller  was  unable  to  pre- 
side at  the  Round  Table  because  of 
illness.  However,  Mrs.  Emilia  Ken- 
nedy of  Parsons  Business  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  very  able  sub- 
stituted. 

This  group  met  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. General  and  specific  problems 
relating  to  the  sale  of  stenotypv  and 
the  organization  of  stenotype  classes 
were  discussed  by  the  managers  who 
were  present.  Those  participating  in 
the  discussion  were  C.  J.  Harvey. 
Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria,  [11.: 
E.  E.  Merville,  Spencerian  Business 
School,  Cleveland;  Mr.  Davenport,  Ellis 
Business  College,  Elgin.  111.;  W.  W. 
Dale,  Janesville  Business  College. 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  W.  M.  Dowden. 
of  the  Lansing  Business  University, 
Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Patton  and  Mr. 
Clem  Boling,  of  the  Stenotype  com- 
pany, concluded  the  discussion.  No 
officers  were  elected,  as  this  has  al- 
ways been  an  informal  discussion 
group. 

PENMANSHIP  ROUND  TABLP 

1931  Officers 
Chairman  :  Virgil  C.  Graham,  Super- 
visor    of     Penmanship,     Des     Moines. 
Iowa : 

Secretary:  S.  C.  Bedinger,  State 
Teachers  College,  Greelev,  Colo. 

1932  Officers 
Chairman:    John    S.    Griffith,    Engle- 

wood   Business   College,   Chicago: 

Secretary:  R.  R.  Reed,  The  Ferris 
Institute,   Big   Rapids,    Mich. 

Mr.  Graham  presided  at  both  ses- 
sions of  the  Penmanship  Round  Table. 
At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session. 
Miss  Bertha  A.  Conner,  Director  of 
Handwriting,    Boston    Public     Schools, 


spoke  on  "The  Organization  of  Hand- 
writing Instruction  Throughout  a 
School  System."  A  paper  on  "Some 
Common  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of 
Handwriting,"  prepared  by  J.  A.  Sav- 
age, Supervisor  of  Handwriting, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  was  read  by  R.  R.  Reed 
of  The  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session, 
Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  presented  a  de- 
tailed and  informative  report  on  "Re- 
cent Progress  and  Development  in 
the  Field  of  Handwriting."  A.  M.  Won- 
nell.  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Handwrit- 
ing, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gave  a  Class 
Room  Demonstraation  in  Penmanship. 
with  pupils  from  the  Knglewood  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago. 

Rene  Guillard,  of  the  Evanston 
Township  High  School,  Evanston.  111., 
presented  an  exhibit  of  specimens  of 
work    by    noted    penmen.     It    consisted 


Off  Hand  Flourishing 

Bold,    dashy    specimens — a.    rare    blend- 
ing of  skill,   grace  and  beauty. 

One    bird    designs    $  .SO    each 
Two      •'  "  1.00      " 

Three  "  "  1.50      " 

Four    "  "  2.00 

Twelve  specimens  for  the  price  of  ten : 
all   different,   all   equally  artistic. 

Card  designs  25c  each,  $2.50  per  dozen. 
All  different,  all  gems  of  pen  art. 
Sorry,   but  too  busy  to  exchange  sped- 

C.  H.  CLARK 

2663  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LESSONS    IN   PENMANSHIP    BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  AddreM 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,    New    Jersey,    U.    S.    A 


LEARN  ENGROSSING 

in  your  spare  time  at  home. 
Thirty  Lyesson  Plates  and 
Printed  Instructions  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
two  dollars.  Cash  or  P.  O. 
Money  Order. 

P.  W.  COSTELLO 

Engrosser,    Illuminator   and 

Designer 

Scranton  Real  Estate  Bldg. 

Scranton,    Pa. 


of  work  done  by  F.  B.  Courtnev,  S.  E. 
Bartow,  E.  W.  Bloser,  H.  B.  Lehman, 
J.  A.  Francis,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  C. 
P.  Zaner,  H.  L.  Darner,  C.  E.  Doner, 
F.  \V.  Tamblyn,  Rene  Guillard.  and 
H.  S.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Guillard  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  exhibit  was  to 
discover  and  enhance  the  interest  of 
younger  people  in  professional  penman- 
ship work.  Mr.  GuMlard  had  a  similar 
exhibit  at  the  Des  Moines  meeting  last 
year. 

Miss  Bertha  A.  Conner  of  Boston, 
placed  on  display  an  interesting  ex- 
hibit of  original  manuscript  in  hand- 
writing, covering  a  period  of  about  300 
years  beginning  with  Colonial  times. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  indi- 
cated. (To  be   continued) 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 

Script   Specialist   for    Engraving    Purposes 

!  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
rations  for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
vorks  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
eaders,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment   only. 


promptly  and  expertly 
,  engrossed  in  any  quantity 

..II.Jl.  I  ujj'h  I.I  in-Ill 


rmn: 


In    the    last    decade 
ive    secured    Promo- 
tion for  hundreds  in  High 


AGENCY 
25   E.  Jackson 

Blvd.,  Chicago  School's,  "Teachers'"  c'cTl' 

53S    Fifth    Ave.  leges,    in    all    parts    of  the 

New    York  country.     Our  clients  pay 

415  Hyde  Building  good   salaries.     Write   to- 

Spokane  day. 


MADARASZ  GEMS 

Lettering,  Business  Writing,  Engrossing, 
Artistic  Writing,  Engrossing  Script,  are 
six  books  of  32  pages  each.  They  are  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  $1.00.  A  One  Dol- 
lar premium  sent  free  with  the  six  books. 
My    big    circular    free. 

C.  W.  JONES  224  Main  St. 

Brockton,  Mass. 


Dublin,  Ohio,  is  getting  some  good 
penmanship.  Miss  Frances  Tobin,  pen- 
manship teacher,  recently  sent  us  some 
beautiful  writing  from  the  children  in 
the  fifth  grade.  The  pupils  have  made 
remarkable  progress  and  Miss  Tobin 
is   to  be  complimented. 
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An  Educational  Journal  of 
Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,   III. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

We  have  a  few  sets  of  The  B 

usines 

s  Edu- 

cator    for    the 

following    years 

Septen 

iber  1921 

to  June 

1922 

iber  1926 

to  June 

1927 

Septen 

iber  1927 

to  June 

1928 

Septen 

iber  1928 

to  June 

1929 

Septen 

iber  1929 

to  June 

1930 

Septen 

iber  1930 

to  June 

1931 

Send    your   r 

emittanc< 

today 

if   yo 

it   wish 

to  get   one  of 

these   fe 

x   sets. 

Pnc 

:  $1.25. 

Address 
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512  N.  Pari 

St. 

Columbus, 

Ohio 

Gillott'sPens 


The    Most     Perfect    of     Pens 


501    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillotfs    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co,  In<^,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers   St.  New  York  City 


EXAMINATION    FOR    POSITION 

On  March  28,  1932,  an  examination 
will  be  held  of  candidates  who  de- 
sire to  qualify  as  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects  in  senior  high 
schools. 

Applications  must  be  filed  not  later 
than  March  14. 

The  examination  will  be  open  to 
men  and  women  under  45  years  of 
age.  The  salary  schedule  is  $2200  to 
$4600.  Application  blanks  may  be  se- 
cured from  John  H.  Logan,  superin- 
tendent  of   schools.   Xewark.    X.    T. 


TO  STUDY  AT  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 

Imogene  Pilcher,  head  of  commercial 
department  of  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  in  New  York  University. 
Miss  Pilcher  will  return  to  the  Lin- 
coln  High   School   next   September. 


The  Peirce  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  held  its 
sixty-sixth  announcement  exercises  on 
January  20.  The  annual  address  was 
given  by  Hon.  Daniel  O.  Hastings, 
L*.    S.    Senator    from    Delaware. 


Mr.  G.  T.   Wiswell   is 

in    the    Eastman-Gaines 
York   City. 


i  new  teacher 
School,    New- 


Specimens  of  engrossers'  script  have 
been    received    from   C.   A.   Romont,   15 

Dartmouth    Place,    Boston,    Mass.   The 
work  is  large,  bold  and  graceful. 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Photo  copies  mad< 
Secure  Promotion, 
50c    to    non-membei 


in  the  West.  W  Enroll  Onlv  Normal  and  College  Graduati 
ginal,  25  for  $1.50.  Copyrighted  Booklet,  "How  to  Apply 
's  of  Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  meml 
teacher    needs    it.       Write     today     for    enrollment    card    and 


E.  L.  Huff 


Agency,    Missoula    Montana 
sr    Nat.    Assoc.    Teachers' 
Agencies 


ALASKA  TO  NEW  MEXICO 

jrmal  and  College  graduates  only.  Enroll  NOW 
■  the  best  positions  in  1932.  Special  reference 
rvice  for  independent  applications.  1932  Certifi- 
tion  Booklet  FREE  with  enrollment.  16  years" 
perienced    personal     service. 


SPECIALISTS' 

«/ EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


TEACHERS  ?ptningl  in,  busin,ess  sch°2ls> 

nigh      schools,      colleges.        De- 
pendable    service.      Employers,     report     your     va- 

ROBERT   A.   GRANT,    President 
Shubert-Rialto    Bldg.  St.   Louis,    Mo. 


The  Best  Positions  for  the  Best  Teachers 

Write  or  wire  us  your  needs,  stating  qualifications  briefly.  Also  money 
making  private  schools  for  sale.  Our  service  is  helpful  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.    Address 

Cole-Cowan  Teachers'  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

HandWriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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It  the  occasion  ofij our  retire- 
ment unoer  pension  regulations 
of  the  ^ennsuhmnia  J^ailroao 
Qtmtpatuf  05  Baatjaae  J%ent  of 
the  PennsnttJauia  terminal  in- 
1Tew%rk©h/f  the  (General  Bao,- 
jjao;e  Agents  of  the  tenant  lines 
auo  nour  assoetates  in  the  po.s- 
senaer  tttio  baaxrao/e  oepartments 
of  those  titles  oesire  to  eotioey^ 
to  you  m  a  somewhat  tmiauxc- 
fbvm  mi  expression  of  their  ^^ 

;  esteem  art£>  affection.  \ 

<mb  betiene  that  this  canhc-*— 

most  suitabhj  oone  bif  embootf- 

tu^  these  expressions  in  the  ^ 


W^*3X^3^^ 


of  engrossing  comes  from  the  Soule- Strickland   Studio,  2221   Land  Title 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa..  H.   W.   Strickland,  engrosser. 


A  snappy  school  paper  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Johnson  City  Business 

College,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  It  states 
that  the  school  is  larger  now  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history  which  would 
indicate  that  conditions  are  good  in 
that  city.  T.  B.  Cain,  the  president 
of  the  school  is  quite  a  progressive 
school  man.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  recently  at  the  Ohio 
Business  School  Association.  Asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Cain  are  I.  R.  Thorn- 
berry,  and  C.  G.  Shafer.  This  school 
believes  "one's  safest  guard  against 
financial  depression  is  special  training 
in  some  kind  of  work  that  has  a 
market  value." 


Speakers    of    national    prominence    ad- 
dressed  the   graduates. 

Goldey  College  was  established  in 
1886  by  the  late  H.  S.  Goldey  and  has 
enjoyed  an  enviable  record  in  the  field 
.of  business  education.  For  many 
years  the  school  has  been  under  the 
management  of  W.  E.  Douglas  who 
has  associated  with  him.  J.  E.  Fuller, 
vice  president.  Our  readers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  pen- 
man of  that  college,  G.  C.  Greene. 


Goldey's  45th  Commencement  Exer- 
cises were  held  on  January  18.  At  this 
time  107  young  men  and  women  re- 
ceived diplomas  of  graduation  and  258 
received  certificates.  These  exercisse 
are  a  prominent  affair  in  Wilmington. 


A  well  prepared  school  catalog  has 
been  received  from  the  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College,  Springfield,  Illinois,  S.  I. 
Gresham,  president.  The  envelope 
bearing  the  catalog  was  addressed  by 
James  E.  Lester  in  very  attractive 
ornamental  penmanship,  the  kind  of 
penmanship  that  encourages  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  catalog  to  examine  the 
contents. 


Commercial    Education    Association    of 
Western   Pennsylvania. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  C.  E.  A.  of 

W.  P.  was  held  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day.  Dec.  4  and   5. 

The  meeting  got  under  way  with  a 
social  get-together  in  Duffs-Iron  City 
College  which  was  well  attended  by 
outstanding  educators  from  the  Fast. 
Features  of  the  affair  included  a  dance 
in  the  college  auditorium,  cards,  enter- 
tainment, prizes,  and  buffet  luncheon. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session, 
President  Arthur  E.  Cole  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  Rowland  F.  Chamber- 
lain, Pittsburgh,  manager  of  the  Multi- 
graph  Sales  Agency,  gave  the  prin- 
cipal address.  Other  speakers  included 
J.  Elwood  Wherry,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Allegheny  County 
and  George  Hossfield,  World's  Cham- 
pion Typist,  who  also  gave  a  typing 
demonstration.  The  following  officers 
were   elected  for  the  coming  year : 

President — P.  S.  Spangler,  Duffs- 
Iron   City  College,   Pittsburgh. 

First  Vice-President — L.  W.  Korona, 
Taylor  Allderdice  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Second  Vice-President — R.  F.  Webb, 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Secretary — Jeannette  Hughes,  Lati- 
mer Jr.  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer — B.  J.  McCormick,  Oliver 
High    School,    Pittsburgh. 

After  the  meeting,  the  teachers  as- 
sembled in  the  Hotel  Schenley  for  the 
semi-annual  luncheon,  at  which  Mr. 
R.  G.  Walters  of  Grove  City  College 
was  toastmaster.  Dr.  James  N.  Rule, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  was 
the   speaker  after  the  luncheon. 

ENDLESS  LINE  PENMANSHIP 

Calling  cards  written  by  my  Endless  Line 
Method,  40c  per  doz.,  postpaid.  Also  instruc- 
tions in  Endless  Line  Penmanship  by  corre- 
spondence,   only   $2.00. 

R.  R.  RICHARDSON 
1323  Vermont  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

University  of  California  Offers    Exten- 
sion  Course  in   Handwriting. 

The  January  and  February  Class 
Schedule  Extension  Division  lists  a 
course  in  handwriting  as  follows : 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary 
Penmanship,"  Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts. 
The  teaching  of  handwriting,  achieve- 
ment standards,  diagnosis,  individual 
differences,  case  studies,  handwriting 
test,  etc. 

Begins  January  21st,  ten  meetings, 
one  unit. 

We  congratulate  the  faculty  of  the 
university  on  their  far-sightedness  in 
offering  such  a  course,  and  for  their 
willingness  to  allow  sujtable  credit  for 
the  course.  We  predict  that  this 
course  will  be  well  patronized  by 
teachers  and  we  trust  that  other  uni- 
versities and  training  schools  in  the 
country  will  imitate  the  splendid  exam- 
ple which  has  been  set  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  AU  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable  our   readers   to  determine   their  value. 


Workbooks  in  Character  Education— By  Sister 
M.  Anthony,  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  Academy, 
LaGrange,  111.  Published  by  Lawdale  Pub- 
lishing House,  Inc.,  400  North  Homan  Avenue, 
Chicago,     111. 

Catholic  teachers  throughout  the  country 
realize  the  momentous  necessity  of  making 
religion  the  magnetic  center  toward  which  all 
their  instruction  and  teaching  should  tend. 
The  individual  teacher,  however,  often  finds 
herself  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  put  into 
practice,  especially  in  Character  Education,  a 
piety  founded  upon  sacrifice  and  true  heroism. 
She  will  find  the  Workbooks  in  Character 
Education,  described  in  this  folder,  a  great 
help  in  moulding  the  character  of  her  pupils 
according  to  Catholic  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  pupil  interest  and  co- 
operation. 

These  are  the  first  books  of  their  kind 
for  use  in  the  grades.  Both  in  tone  and  in 
setting  they  are  genuinely  religious,  exemplify- 
ing all  the  new  principles  of  modern  pedagogy 
and  the  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  charac- 
ter   education. 

In  content  the  Workbooks  in  Character 
Education  develop  virtue  through  practice  as 
well  as  example.  They  root  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  those  traits  which  will  lead  him 
to  a  greater  love  and  respect  for  his  fellow 
men.  They  will  make  him  a  good  citizei 
in  this  world  and  fit  for  citizenship 
kingdom    of    God. 


the 


In 


rd,  they  bring  to  the  pupil  a  prac- 
tical realization  of  the  high  purpose  of  his 
existence  and  help  him  to  become  a  Moral 
Athlete. 

The  outstanding  features  of  these  books  are 
as    follows: 

1.  The  Workbooks  in  Character  Education 
nave  been  written  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  They  help  to  mould  the  char- 
acters of  pupils  according  to  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  They  exemplify  all  the  new  principles 
of  modern  methods  and  new  discoveries  in 
the    field    of    character    education. 

3.  The  author,  an  experienced  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  grade  work  for  over  thirty 
years,  has  actually  tried  out,  under  practical 
conditions,  the  plan  as  presented  in  these 
Workbooks. 

4.  The  content  of  each  volume  is  or- 
ganized in  six  different  units  for  each  of  the 
grades,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth.  The  de- 
velopment of  each  unit  stimulates  creative 
thinking    and     stresses     the    activity    principle. 

5.  The  units  are  based  on  the  telling  of 
the  story  of  a  Saint.  This  arouses  interest 
and  motivates  attention  so  necessary  for 
efficient    teaching. 

6.  The  Workbooks  correlate,  in  a  natural 
manner.  Religion,  Reading,  English,  History, 
Art,  Music,  Penmanship  and,  in  fact,  all 
activities,    curricular    and   extra-curricular. 

7.  A  simple  and  easy  style  distinguishes 
the  Workbooks  as  well  as  the  Teacher's 
Manual.  For  this  reason,  they  will  appeal  to 
both     teachers    and    pupils. 

8.  The  format  is  planned  with  require- 
ments of  eyesight  conservation  in  view.  Undue 
glare  is  mimical  to  the  eyes.  For  this  reason 
tan  paper  is  used.  The  large,  clear,  legible 
types    also    help    to    lessen    eve    strain. 

9.  A  Comprehensive  Teacher's  Manual, 
setting  forth  specific  and  detailed  directions 
for  using  the  Workbooks,  has  been  prepared. 
There  is  also  a  Progress  Graph  which  en 
ables  the  pupil  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
progress     he     is     making. 

10.  Character  education,  as  made  possible 
through  the  Workbooks,  Manual  and  Prog- 
ress Graph,  helps  to  integrate  the  desires, 
feelings  and  convictions  of  the  pupils,  and 
furthers  the  natural  development  of  ethical 
practice  which  makes  of  these  pupil s  Moral 
Athletes. 


Dictionary    of    Business    Terms — By    C.     Mai 

tin  Alsager.  A.  M.,  J.  D  Published  by 
Callaghan  &  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Cloth 
cover.    429    pages. 

This  "Dictionary  of  Business  Terms"  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  students 
pursuing  courses  in  Schools  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  of  collegiate  grade. 
The  purpose  is  to  present  in  convenient  and 
inexpensive  form  a  dictionary  containing  brief 
and  concise  definitions  of  commonly  used 
terms,  phrases,  and  abbreviations — in  the 
fields  of  accounting,  banking,  bonds,  broker- 
age, business  law,  business  organization,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  exchange,  economics,  in- 
surance, investments,  international  trade, 
money  and  the  money  market,  mortgages, 
shipping,  speculation,  stocks,  stock  exchange 
operations,  taxation,  transportation,  trusts,  real 
estate,  and  other  branches  of,  or  relating  to, 
business. 

Long  definitions  of  the  terms  in  question 
have  been  avoided  wherever  possible;  but, 
whenever  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  a 
term  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  more 
fully  its  meaning,  such  illustration  has  been 
provided.  While  each  definition  is  intended 
to  be  complete,  nevertheless,  cross-references 
are  given  whenever  it  is  thought  that  the 
definition    may    thereby    be    made    clearer. 

Many     of     the     terms    defined     he: 
found    in    the    general    dictionaries;    and    some 
new    words    and   recent    expressions   in    frequi 
use.    included    here,    are    not,    at   present,    found 
in    any    technical    textbook.      New    ways    <  ' 
ganizing,     financing,     and     conducting     bu 
bring    into    existence     newly    coined    tern 
obviously     descriptive      and      explanatory     tha 
they    come    into    general    use. 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  include 
technical  terms  in  any  field  of  business 
deavor,  nor  to  give  all  shades  of  meaning 
to  the  terms  defined,  but  only  to  include  the 
terms  commonly  used  and  the  meaning  mosi 
commonly  attached  to  these  terms.  But  the 
object     has     been     to     make     the     work     broad 
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from  many  reliable 
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Vocabulary-Building  and  Practical  English 
Course,  Part  I. — By  John  G.  Gilmartin,  Prin 
cipal.  Croft  School,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Pub 
lished  by  Prentice-Hall,   Inc.,   New  York,  N.  Y 

After  studying  a  few  lessons  on  prommcia 
tion,  you  will  see  that  many  words  are  mis 
pronounced — and  these,  too,  not  only  by 
people  who  have  received  little  education,  bui 
also  by  those  whom  we  have  always  placed 
in  the  category  of  educated  and  cultured 
people.  Not  to  pronounce  an  unfamiliar  word 
correctly  may  not  detract  from  one's  reputa- 
tion, but  to  pronounce  it  as  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced surely  raises  one  in  the  estimation 
of  others.  Why,  you  may  ask,  do  not  persons 
take  greater  pains  and  why  are  they  not 
more  diligent  in  this  study  of  pronunciation  ? 
The  answer  is.  indeed,  easy.  Many  of  the 
learned  class  who  have  never  been  apprised 
of  the  speech  defects  have  taken  for  granted 
that  their  handling  of  words  has  been  satis- 
factory and  correct.  They  have  been  so  pre- 
occupied by  their  business  activities  as  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  dictionary  for  pro- 
nunciations. When,  however,  deficiencies  in 
English  are  revealed  to  this  type  of  person, 
we  are  certain  that  he  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  such  paramount  importance  that  he 
\\  ill     find     time     to     remedy     his     pronunciation 

To  your  surprise,  you  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  words  which  you  have  mispro- 
nounced    for     years,     or     whose     pronunciations 


The  spelling  of  simple   words 


have  been  perplexing  to  ybu.  Diligent  study, 
as  prescribed  in  this  course,  will  eliminate  such 
uncertainties  and  place  you  on  the  plane  of 
correct  pronunciation.  This  one  branch  of 
English  is  of  such  value  that  the  author  has 
introduced  a  pronunciation  lesson  into  each 
week's  work.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  be 
slow  in  correcting  the  pronunciation  of  other 
persons.  The  fact  that  their  form  does  not 
coincide  with  vours  does  not  indicate  that  they 
are  wrong.  Remember,  there  are  many  words 
which  permit  of  two  and  even  three  pro- 
nunciations. For  absolute  certainty,  do  not 
be  satisfied  with  one  dictionary,  but  consult 
at    least    two. 

receive  due 
Here,     too, 

vour  eyes  will  be  opened  and  you  will  realize 
the  errors  that  you  may  have  been  making 
even    with   common    words. 

Phrase-building  is  of  such  importance  that 
the  pen  fails  in  describing  the  many  benefits 
and  helps  that  will  accrue  to  you  from  a 
sedulous  study  of  this  phase  of  the  course. 
The  purport  of  this  study  is  to  relegate  to 
the  background  hackneved  adjectives,  such  as, 
good,  bad,  terrible,  awful,  and  the  like,  which 
seem  to  comprise  the  adjectival  stock  of  many 
people.  Your  aim  should  be  to  amass  a 
supply  of  adjectives  that  are  pregnant  with 
meaning,  that  bring  pictures  to  the  mind, 
that    almost    tell    a    story    in    themselves. 

You  will  find  scattered  throughout  the 
course  lessons  concerning  the  derivation  of  a 
number  of  words  from  certain  other  ones  that 
you  hav  met  some  tune  or  other  in  your 
study.  This  means  that  when  you  add  a  new 
word  to  your  vocabulary,  you  are  unknowingly 
increasing  your  stock  of  words  by  at  least 
several  new  ones.  Keep  this  thought  in  mind, 
and  we  are  sure  you  will  view  vocabulary- 
study    in    an    entirely    new    light. 

Grammar,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  many 
a  pupil's  existence,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
To  many  of  you  the  mere  term  "grammar1 
seems  repellent,  as  it  recalls  hours  of  un- 
pleasant work  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
teacher  of  English.  Banish  this  thought,  and 
your  work  in  grammar  during  this  course  will 
he  a  pleasant,  not  a  painful,  task.  Sentences 
in  which  certain  simple  grammatical  rules  are 
violated  will  be  given  for  correction.  Complex 
rules  of  grammar,  which  you  found  distaste- 
ful in  school,  will  not  receive  even  momentary 
attention.  Practical  work,  and  practical  work 
only,    will    be    our    object. 


How  to  Know  Textiles—  B  y  Cassie  Paine 
Small.  B,  S.  Published  by  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,    Mass.     Cloth   cover,   394   pages. 

This  book  is  designed  primarily  as  a  text- 
book for  students  in  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  textiles  in  such  a  simple 
and  concrete  way  as  will  arouse  an  interest 
in    the    many    fabrics    required    in    daily    life. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  an  interest  in  textile  fabrics.  In  the 
chapters  on  raw  materials  the  text  not  only 
suggests  the  interdependence  of  the  many 
countries  of  the  world  for  these  products,  and 
the  effect  of  any  disturbance  or  disaster,  but 
it  also  attempts  to  stimulate  patriotism  by 
pointing  out  the  resources  of  our  own  great 
country  and  the  opportunity  of  further  de- 
veloping and  conserving  them.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  manufacturing  processes  a 
new  vision  of  the  subject  is  given  by  a  pre- 
sentation of  the  amount  of  time,  labor,  brains, 
and  money  necessary  to  make  the  vast 
quantity  of  finished  product  required  by  the 
host   of   cloth    consumers. 

Many  of  the  teaching  devices  given  are 
original  with  the  author,  who  has  used  them 
successfully  with  students  widely  differing  in 
age  and  educational  background.  A  large 
number  of  the  illustrations,  which  assist  in 
interpreting  the  descriptions,  have  never  be- 
fore  appeared   in   a   textbook. 

Throughout  the  book  the  author  has  en- 
deavored to  make  the  subject  practical  and 
educational  as  well  as  interesting.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  volume  should  be 
of  value  not  only  to  students  in  schools  but 
to  \\<  imen  in  homes,  to  buyers  and  sales- 
people in  stores,  and  to  all  others  whose 
business  a  is  to  buy,  sell,  or  use  textile 
materials. 
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UntffiP ' W*  *  *.      L^fil  V  Tiurnltf  ^U  if- 
femifiiiffnimiurriT^  m|W  (fitij  tf  jJhilaiulyltia, 

"Upon  the  'Death  of    ^JB^^     ih?  ^llow  Member 

*i5mjamitt  %.3^d>s 

(Jjhfltas  the  members  of  the  Republican  Exccutinc  (Ifftnmitfrcc  of  rlu  (twenty ->ourtlt  - 
ll'art*  liaur  learned  with  occp  sorrow  of  the  sudden  Death  of  its  fellow  member. 

which  occurred  on  -tugust  iith.lKft  and 

( J  j  hf  rc\f.  for  a  number  of  years  Jltr.  fields  was  a  member  of  this  (Committee,  and  tor 
at  least  twelve  years  its  jSerwtflTU.  having  continually  progressed  in  rite  advancement  of 
its  political  life  since  Hie  time  of  his  early  connection.  ¥v  was  one  of  tlie  most  popular  - 
representatives  in  tlie  City  (  'ouucil.  and  before  his  election  to  the  (founcil  served  a  „ 
tenn  in  the  ^tatc  ^legislature.   (Therefore,  be  it. 

l^fSOlVfw,  tliat  we  make  due  recognition  of  his  unusual  services  in  behalf  ol  our 
Committee,  and  believe  that  it  is  most  fitting  that  this  testimonial  appear  over  our , 
respech'tie  signatures  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  aud  that  a  copi)  be  entered  upon  the  - 
miuutes  of  the  Executive  (Committee. 

1\  f5tJlUf^  that  we  shall  greatly  miss  his  wanu-hcartco  anb  true  cooperation  as  ... 
uull  as  counsel  ano  advice  in  conductina  the  affairs  of  the  Committee.  "IMs  pleasing 
personality  endeared  him  to  us  all.  and  wliile  the  inspiration  of  his  work  will  continue- 
with  us.  we  shall  alwaus  miss  his  presence*  at  our  meetings. 

j^fSlHWft.  that  we  express  to  his  wife  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  bereavement, 
and  Direct  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  be  scut  to  her  as  a  further  testimoni- 
al of  the  high  regard  ano  esteem  in  which  tlie  memonj  of  3Hr.jRclds  is  held  by  us. 
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H.   W.    Strickland   of   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  keeps  busy  engr 
sample  of  the  work  turned 
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WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


ENROLL  NOW 

for  a 

Commercial  Teaching 
Position 

—  in  — 

A  RELIABLE  TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

We  can  recommend  beginning  teachers 
to  good  positions  and  experienced  teachers 
to  better  positions. 

Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 
The  Ohio  Teachers  Bureau 

Columbus,  Ohio 


A.  I.  U.  Citadel 


Handwriting  Summer  Schools 
Where  Correlated  Handwriting  Will  Be  Taught 

University   of   Southern   California,   Los   Angeles,  Calif.,  June   17  to  July  29.     Mrs.  Edna 
Mettler  Wilson,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Instructor. 

Furman  Summer  School,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  June  10  to  July  18.     Mr.  H.  M.  Hill, 
formerly  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Columbia   South  Carolina,   Instructor. 

Washington  State  Normal  School,   Machias,   Maine,  July  5  to  August  12.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tozier, 
Litchfield,  Maine,  Instructor. 

Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  June  18  to  July  23.    Mr.  A.  M.  Hinds, 
Supervisor   of  Handwriting,   Louisville,   Kentucky,  Instructor. 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Other  Summer  Schools   will  be   announced  as   arrangements  are   completed. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


"Prescribed  COURSE 


Accounting  I       (Fundamentals  of  Recordative  Accounting) 

Accounting  II     (Advanced  Recordative  Accounting) 

Accounting  III  (Constructive  Accounting) 

Accounting  IV    (Cost  Accounting) 

Accounting  V      (Inspective  Accounting) 

Accounting  VI    (Advanced  Accounting  Problems) 

Business  Calculations 

Income  Taxes 

Psychology 

Economics 

English  I  and  II 

Corporation  Finance 

Business  Law  I  and  II 

•I  Completion  of  above  requires  two  years  in  the  day  division. 

%  The  Bentley  School  specializes  in  training  men  to  become  spe- 
cialists in  accounting  and  finance. 

<J  Excellent  living  accommodations  in  dormitories, fraternity  houses, 
and  private  homes,  at  reasonable  rates. 


The  BENTLEY  SCHOOL  ^ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 

921    Boylston  Street,  "Boston,  <-J}tfassachusetts 
H.  C.  Bentley,  C.P '  .h..,cPresident 
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Published   monthly  except  July   and   August  at  612  N.    Park  St.   Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second-class 
matter  November  21.  1931,  at   the  post  office  at  Columbus,  O.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting  Scales 

How  Well  Should  A   Pupil  Write? 

In  Grade   1?    In  Grade  3? 

In   Grade  2?    In  Grades  4  to  9  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  teachers,  pupils  and  school 
officials  have  been  asking.  Dr.  Freeman,  by  measuring 
thousands  of  specimens  of  handwriting  of  pupils,  has 
determined  scientifically  just  how  well  the  average  child 
should  write  in  each  grade,  and  has  prepared  a  hand- 
writing scale  for  each  grade  from  one  to  six  and  an- 
other scale  of  Grades  7,  8  and  9. 

Scale  three  is  shown  herewith.  It  contains  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  grade  three,  as  shown  in  the  center 
of  the  scale.  On  the  right  is  a  specimen  of  handwrit- 
ing which  is  very  satisfactory  for  grade  three,  and  on 
the  left  is  shown  a  specimen  of  handwriting  which  is 
unsatisfactory   for  grade  three. 

These  Handwriting  Scales  will  be  very  helpful  in 
testing  the  handwriting  of  your  pupils.  One  of  these 
Handwriting  Scales  should  be  in  each  classroom.  Many 
schools  are  placing  these  scales  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  by  purchasing  a  half  dozen  for  each  room.  The 
cost  is  small  when   compared  with  results   secured. 


Size  8^x26 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Grades  1  to  8 


Scale  1  for  Grade  1,  per  dozen.. 

Scale  2  for  Grade  2,  per  dozen.. 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3,  per  dozen.. 

Scale  4  for  Grade  4.  per  dozen.. 


$1.92  Scale  5  for  Grade  5,  per  dozen 1.92 

152  Scale  6  for  Grade  6,  per  dozen 1.92 

1.92  Scale  7  for  Grades  7.  8  and  9,  per  dozen 1.92 

1.92  Single   Copies,   postpaid,   each,   net 20c 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  North  Park  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Scientifically  Adjusted  by 
Handwriting  Experts 


lo.i  ol  Penholde 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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HIS 

NEW    LEGIBLE    WRITING 

GIVES  MAJOR   EMPHASIS 

TO  BEAUTY 

CDADUSCR1PT 
UJR1T1DG 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY  JEAN  CORSER 

Chairman    of    the    Art    Department 

Shaker    Heights    Public    Schools,    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio. 

12    Plates    Giving    Steps    in    Writing    from    Simple 
Pencil    Letters   to   Writing    with    the    Manuscript   Pen. 

Manuscript  writing,  because  of  its  legibility  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  ease  with  which  a  child  learns  to  write  it,  has 
supplanted  the  old  type  of  writing  in  many  progressive 
schools.  Here  are  twelve  plates  beautifully  written  by  Miss 
Corser,  who  has  successfully  introduced  this  system  into  a 
large  school  system.  It  is  extremely  practical,  well  adapted  to 
general  school  procedure  and  takes  into  account  the  latest 
researches  in  the  theory  of  educational  practices  as  well  as 
writing. 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Girls  and  Boys  furnishes  model 
letter  forms  suitable  for  the  child's  penmanship  as  he  prog- 
resses from  grade  to  grade.  Copy-books  and  daily  drill  les- 
sons are  unnecessary.  Writing  should  be  thought  of  as  a  tool 
of  expression,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  in  accord  with 
modern  psychology  to  use  ideas  for  which  the  child  already 
has  a  purpose  as  the  best  material  for  bis  writing,  and  to 
use  self-checking  by  the  child  as  the  best  stimulus  to  good 
form.  Because  the  letter  forms  are  similar  to  print,  the 
child  may  easily  use  them  to  write  any  word  which  he  can 
spell    or  to  copy   any   word  he  wishes  to   use. 

Vertical  models  are  presented,  but  each  child  will  develop 
a  characteristic  hand,  which  may  have  either  a  backward  or 
a  forward  slant.  So  long  as  his  writing  is  legible,  uniform, 
and  beautiful,  his  individuality  should  be  encouraged. 
Neither  a  special  writing  posture  nor  muscular  training  is 
necessary  for  letter  formation,  as  arm  and  finger  movements 
cooperate    naturally   in    the    shaping   of   the   letters. 

The  manuscript  hand  may  properly  be  used  for  all  work 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  If  manuscript  writing 
supplants  some  form  of  running  hand  in  any  grade  above  the 
third,  the  substitution  should  be  gradual  and  natural. 
Teachers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  high  school  have 
seen  marked  improvement  in  spelling  and  sentence  structure 
after  substituting  the  manuscript  hand  for  the  less  legible 
cursive  writing. 


PRICES 

Manuscript  Writing  for  Boys 
and    Girls 

The  plates  are  printed  on 
&"xlOy3"  cards  of  high  grade 
manila  tag  board,  printed  in 
three  colors  and  inserted  in  a 
heavy  jute  manila  envelope. 
Prepared  for  pupils  to  use. 
Complete    set    in    envelope, 

each $0.40 

Manuscript  Writing  for 
Teachers 
A  Teachers  Hand  Book.  A 
beautifully  bound  book  in  cloth 
covers  giving  complete  details 
of  how  to  introduce  manuscript 
writing  into  your  school,  sug- 
gested references,  and  the 
twelve     plates     above.       Size 

Wxir. 

Price   per   copy   $1.00 


PENCIL  LETTERS 

ABCDEFGHIj 
KLMNOPQR5 
TUVWUJXYZ 
abcdefqhijklmno 
pqrstuvwajxyyz 
Alphabet 

IQ34567890 


THE  HARTER  PUBLISHING  GO. 

2066  E.  71st  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  Teacher's  Methods  Course 

General  Business  Science 

A    New    Offering    in    the    Gregg    College 
1932   Summer  Session 

Courses  in  content  and  methods  of  teaching  begin- 
ning and  advanced  shorthand,  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial practice,  accounting,  business  law,  mathe- 
matics, salesmanship,  and  penmanship  will  also  be 
offered. 

Class  organization,  school  management,  adminis- 
tration problems,  and  every  detail  of  effective 
teaching  are  thoroughly  presented  by  outstanding 
educational  experts.  Instructive  and  recreational 
features  are  provided  every  week  without  cost. 

Gregg  Normal  graduates  are  teaching  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  maintain  a  free  Placement 
Service  for  all  graduates. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  delightful  weeks  of  study 
and  recreation  at  the  GREGG  NORMAL  from 
July  5  to  August  12,  1932. 

Write   today  for   new  bulletin. 

The  Gregg  College 

225   North   Wabash   Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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ATTEND 

ZANERIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  PENMANSHIP 

July  5  to  August  13 

Prepare     as     a     Supervisor     or     Special 

Teacher  of  Handwriting,  a    Penman,   or 

an  Engrossing  Artist. 

Improve  your  handwriting  and  methods 

of  teaching. 

Work  will  be  given  for  beginners,  as  well 

as   those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Come  and  spend  the  most  profitable  and 

enjoyable  summer  of  your  life. 

Write  for  information. 

The  Zanerian  College 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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Another  Announcement  Extraordinary 

GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING 

By  John  Robert   Gregg 

In  1929  we  announced  the  Anniversary  Editions  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  Gregg  Speed  Studies,  and  Progressive  Exercises.  These  three  basic 
texts  cover  the  elementary  shorthand  course. 

The  modern  pedagogic  plan  incorporated  in  these  elementary  texts  has 
now  extended  to  the  advanced  course.  A  need  has  existed  for  a  long  time  for  a 
real  text  in  advanced  shorthand — something  more  than  the  customary  dictation 
book,  which  presents  no  teahing  plan  for  the  busy  teacher. 

Gregg  Speed  Building  is  all  that  its  name  implies — a  text  in  which  every 
bit  of  content  performs  a  definite  part  in  building  shorthand  speed. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Gregg  Speed  Building: 

1.  The  material  is  arranged  in  short  teachable  assignments,  relieving  the  teacher  of  the 
necessity  of  planning  each  day's  lessons. 

2.  A  larger  page   size  than  the  Manual  and  a  short  reading  line,  only  two  inches  long. 

3.  A  series  of  speed-building  drills,  motivated  by  the  dictation  material  and  reviewing 
every   theory  and  phrasing  principle  several  times.   These  drills  are  in  shorthand. 

4.  A  series  of  brief-form  speed  letters  for  use  as  a  warming-up  drill  before  each  day's 
regular  dictation. 

5.  Material  arranged  in  five-minute  "takes"  and  counted  according  to  the  new  standard 
word  of  1.4  syllables.  Most  of  the  letters  and  articles  have  been  written  within  the 
last  few  months  and  many  of  them  within  the  last  30  days. 

6.  A  vocabulary  preview  in  shorthand  for  every  assignment. 

7.  Five-minute  speed-progression  tests,  each  minute  at  a  different  speed. 

8.  Many  speed  pointers  and  pages  of  actual  notes  by  Swem,  Dupraw,  Leslie,  and  others. 

9.  Transcription  studies  and  shorthand-reading  plates. 

1U.  Each  section  has  vocational  word-study  assignments  with  illustrated  glossary  followed 
by  dictation  material  applying  the  words.  Section  10,  for  example,  is  devoted  to  the 
Aviation  industry. 

List  Price  $1.20 

Place  your  order  with  our  nearest  office 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TORONTO 
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The    National  Association    of    Penmanship     Teachers     and     Supervisors  } 


Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 
Rochester,  New  York,  April  20,  21,  22,  1932 


i 


Miss   Myrta   L.  Ely,   President 

St.   Paul,   Minnesota 

Miss  A.   Lucilla   McCalmont 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Utica,   New   York 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Treasurer 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miss  Linda  S.  Weber,  Secretary 

Gary,   Indiana 

PROGRAM 

All   Meetings  at  Hotel  Seneca 
Rochester,  New  York 
Theme — Co-ordination 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  20 
9:30   O'clock 

Music _ Inter-High  School  Band 

(Mr.  Karl  Van  Hoesen,  Conductor) 

Address  of  Welcome 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weet 

(Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester, 

N.   Y.) 
Response  to  Address  of  Welcome.... 

Mr.  Raymond  Goodfellow 

(Supervisor   of   Handwriting,    Newark, 
N.  J.) 

President's  address Miss  Myrta  Ely 

(Supervisor  of   Handwriting,   St.   Paul, 

Minn.) 
Articulating    Teacher    Training 
Agencies    With    the    Schools 

Thev  Are  to  Serve 

Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn 

(Director  of  the  Institute  of  Education, 
New  York  University) 

Wednesday   Noon,   12:15   O'clock 

Informal  Luncheon Hotel  Seneca 

Wednesday    Afternoon,    1:30    O'clock 

Meeting  at  John  Williams  School,  No.  5 

Demonstration  Lesson,  Grade  First  A, 

Miss    Hildegarde    Bisky,    Teacher, 

John  Williams School  No.  5 

Demonstration  Lesson.... Grade  Sixth  B 

(Mrs.     Lily    Stacey,    Teacher,    Lincoln 

Park  School,  No.  44) 

Dramatization - 

...."The  Evolution  of  Handwriting" 


Discussion   of   Demonstration    Les- 
sons  Miss  Mary  Ashe 

(Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Rochester, 
N.   Y.) 

Wednesday    Evening,   8:15   O'clock 

Round   Table   Discussion _ 

Mr.  Edward  C.  Mills,  Leader 

Thursday    Morning,    April   21 
9:30   O'clock 

Music. ..Soloists  from  the  Vocal  Train- 
ing    Classes     in     Rochester     High 
Schools. 
The    Relation   of   the   Handwriting 
Supervisor  to   the  Administra- 
tive Aspects  of  the  School 

Dr.  Paul  V.  West 

(Professor  of  Education,  New  York 
University  i 
A  Diagnostic  Review  of  the  Defi- 
ciencies in  the  Handwriting  of 

College  Students 

Miss  Luella  Chapman 

(State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo, 
New  York) 
Report    of    the    Investigation    and 

Research  Committee  

Dr.  Paul  V.  West 

(Professor  of  Education,  New  York 
University) 

Business   Meeting  

Miss  Myrta  Ely,  President 


IN   THIS    ISSUE 


Program  of  N.  A.  P.  T.  S'.  | 

Making  All  Writing  Penmanship     I 
A  Vital  Question 
Make  Your  Own  Show  Cards 


Reports   of   Chairmen   of   Commit- 
tees 
Election   of   Officers 

Thursday  Afternoon,   2:30    O'clock 

Pleasure  Trip  About  Rochester,  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Mary  Ashe  and 
assistants 

Thursday   Evening,   6:30    O'clock 

Annual   Banquet Hotel   Seneca 

Musical  Program  at  8:00  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Emblen,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Friday  Morning,  April  22,  9:30  O'clock 
Music,  Inter-High  School  a  Capella 
Chori 

(Mr.  Alfred  Spouse,  Conductor) 

The  Elementary  Principal's   Policy 

in  Relation  to  the  Articulation 

of  the  Services  of  the  Special 

Supervisor.. ..Mr.  George  D.  Taylor 

(Principal,   Susan   B.  Anthony   School, 

Number  27,   Rochester,  New   York) 

Creative   Supervision   

Dr.  J.  Freeman  Guy 

(First  Associate  Superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburgh   Public  Schools,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.) 
Report    on    Questionnaire    to    1974 
Personnel  Directors  in  Various 
Business  Activities. .Mr.  C.  P.  Gard 

(New  York  City) 
Friday    Afternoon,    1:30    O'clock 

Music Inter-High   School  Orchestra 

(Mr.   Karl   Van   Hoesen,    Conductor) 

Miss  Mamie  Eppler 

(Supervisor    of    Handwriting,    Fort 
Worth,  Texas) 
Social  Trends  Affecting  Curriculum 

Building.. ..Miss  A.  Laura  McGregor 
(Director  of   Education  Tests   and 
Measurements,  Rochester,  New  York) 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article  Eight 
REGULAR   PRACTICE   PERIODS 

Teaching  Handwriting  is  like  teach- 
ing English  in  that  the  teacher  should 
point  out  glaring  errors  whenever 
made.  A  good  English  teacher  points 
out  in  a  friendly  and  diplomatic  way 
students'  errors  in  speech  or  English 
in  all  classes.  So  a  good  writing 
teacher  will  point  out  in  a  constructive 
way  errors  in  handwriting  on  papers 
handed  in  in  all  classes.  Incorrect 
English  is  objectionable,  but  illegible 
handwriting  is  worse.  We  should  work 
to  improve  handwriting  in  all  written 
work,  but  there  should  be  a  regular 
handwriting  practice  period  each  day. 
In  the  grades  these  periods  should  be 
about  15  minutes.  In  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  there  should  at  least  be 
hospital  classes.  All  poor  writers 
should  have  daily  instructions  and 
those  who  have  reached  the  standard 
but  who  have  slipped  back  should  be 
given  daily  instruction  in  handwriting. 

Correct  practice  is  necessary  in  all 
writing  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  the 
constant  repetition  of  correct  habits 
which  leads  to  consistently  good  hand- 
writing. Properly  directed  drill  on 
special  exercises  or  writing  is  neces- 
sary but  it  is  also  vitally  important  to 
apply  those  habits  in  all  written  work. 
Supervise  all  the  handwriting  done  by 
the  pupils  as  well  as  give  specific  in- 
struction during  the  handwriting 
period.  All  papers  which  you  prepare 
should  be  so  w-ritten  that  you  will  be 
proud  of  them. 

The  writing  period  should  be  length- 
ened in  business  colleges  and  schools 
desiring   extra  good  work. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  omit  or 
shorten  the  writing  period,  the  results 
are  proportionately  reduced.  During 
these  regular  practice  periods  the 
teacher    should    guide    and    direct    the 


work  of  the  pupils.  A  pupil  will  not 
accomplish  much  by  himself.  The 
teacher  must  be  able  to  show  how. 

A  poor  handwriting  is  a  handicap  to 
anyone,  especially  to  a  teacher.  Pu- 
pils imitate  the  teacher's  hand  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  write  better  than 
the   teacher. 

GOOD    HANDWRITING 

Good  handwriting  will  be  more  im- 
portant in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  last  few  years.  Those  who  want 
good  positions  will  be  expected  to 
write  legibly,  neatly  and  quickly.  If 
vou  don't  learn  now,  the  other  fellow 
will  get   the  job. 

Teachers,  too,  must  learn  to  write  a 
model  hand — one  that  pupils  can  imi- 
tate. In  all  parts  of  the  country  school 
systems  are  requiring  teachers  to  se- 
cure Teachers'  Certificates  in  Hand- 
writing. Many  places  will  not  allow 
teachers  to  teach  unless  they  qualify — 
a  good  thing  for  the  schools. 

DEVICES 

There  are  many  devices  which  can 
be  used  to  advantage  in  teaching  hand- 
writing. Some  are  better  than  others, 
but  to  spend  too  much  time  seeking 
a  short  cut  which  eliminates  most  of 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher 
or  pupil  is  sure  to  be  disappointing 
when  the  results  are  measured.  It 
takes  plenty  of  intelligent,  well  di- 
rected effort  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  pupil  to  acquire  a  skillful  art  like 
handwriting.  It  is  the  smallest  and 
most  skillful  act  every  person  is  re- 
quired to  perform. 

No  teacher  should  be  guilty  of  mak- 
ing excuses  for  her  lack  of  ability  to 
teach  handwriting.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  English  teacher  who  would 
say  :  "I  don't  like  English,"  or  "I  know 
good  English  but  my  tongue  won't  do 
as  my  mind  directs?" 


A  side  view  at  the  blackboard.  It 
shows  how  one  should  stand  back  from 
the  board  with  the  feet  apart  and  the 
left  hand  to  the  back.  This  photograph 
of  C.  P.  Zaner  appears  in  Blackboard 
Writing. 


See  how  near  you  can  equal  this  copy.     Time  yourself  and  check  your  work  on  a  scale  for  your  grade 
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No.  171.  The  practice  of  beginning  the  formal  penmanship  lesson  with  a  limbering  up  exercise  has  much  merit.  It 
limbers  up  the  muscles  and  enables  the  pupil  to  quiet  down  for  actual  writing.  One  can  easily  abuse  movement  exer- 
cises by  devoting  too  much  time  to  them.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  these  "setting  up"  exercises  whenever  it  is  felt  that 
the  student  is  falling  back  to  a  cramped  motion. 


No.  172.  Those  you  have  beginning  students  in  handwriting  will  find  large  writing  good  in  securing  a  free  move- 
ment, especially  the  lateral  swing.  We  would  suggest  that  the  teacher  guide  the  hand  of  the  pupil  in  writing  these 
words.  Take  the  hand  and  swing  it  along,  giving  the  pupil  the  idea  of  movement.  He  soon  feels  the  swing  and  catches 
the  idea.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  hand  up  on  the  nails  and  off  the  side  of  the  hand.  Let  the  whole  class  write  while  the 
teacher  counts  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-dot  for  the  word  nine.  For  the  word  wine,  change  the  count  to  1-2-3.  1-2-3-4-S-dash.  No- 
tice the  comma  after  3,  which  is  to  demonstrate  a  pause  on  the  retrace.  It  is  fun  to  count  for  a  class  and  see  how 
many  can   keep  up  with   the   count.      Be   Mire   that  your  count  is  at  the  right  rate  of  speed. 


173 
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No.  173.  Having  worked  on  sentences  and  other  interesting  material,  we  now  should  give  a  little  more  attention  to 
individual  letters  and  words.  Practice  each  capital  letter  until  you  can  make  good  letters.  If  the  movement  is  shaky, 
practice  as  suggested  in  exercise  174.  Stand  the  A  up  and  avoid  a  loop.  In  writing  the  word  among,  watch  the  check- 
ing of  the  motion  on  the  finish  of  the  o  and  retrace  on  g.  The  B  is  not  very  wide.  See  if  your  letter  is  as  narrow  as 
the  copy.  There  are  three  things  in  the  word  built  which  >'ou  should  be  careful  in  making;  the  finish  of  the  b,  the  dot 
on  the  i  and  the  crossing  on  the  t.  If  carelessly  made  the  writing  will  not  be  good.  Curve  the  first  stroke  of  the  C. 
Get  the  two  down  strokes  parallel.  The  loop  in  the  C  should  be  no  larger  than  on  H  or  K  and  similar  letters.  Watch 
the   r   shoulders    in    the    word   carry. 


£Z/ 


(2/(2/0/ 


£Z/    6Z^ 


No.  174.     You   can   practice   practically   all   of  your  letters   the   same  as   the  A.     In   some  letters   you   should  reverse 
motion.     It  takes  skill  to  make  small  letters.     The   exerc'se  works  especially  good  with  A,  C,  E,  O,  N  and  M. 


£ 


^f^L^L^^T^^r^c/ 


No.  175.  Get  the  toe  and  the  heel  of  the  D  on  the  base  line.  Be  sure  that  you  know-  the  shape  of  that  part  of 
the  D  before  trying  to  make  the  letter.  Unless  you  know  what  the  letter  should  look  like  you  cannot  expect  to  make 
it.  The  word  doctor  has  a  very  peculiar  motion.  The  checks  on  the  retrace  of  the  o's,  c,  t,  d  and  shoulder  of  the  r 
need  special  attention.  This  word  cannot  be  written  with  the  speed  some  other  words  can  be  written.  See  that  both  the 
top  and  bottom  of  E  are  about  the  same  size.     The  teacher  should  help  the  pupils  to  visualize  the   letters. 
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No.  176.     Before  writing  look   carefully   at   the   copy.     Be   sure   you    know   what    to    do,    then    work    hard.     Compare 
your  work  with   the  copy.  Can  you  read  every  letter  easily? 

177 


No.  177.     Keep  the  back  of  the  J  and  K  straight.     Give   especial  attention  to  the  loops  and  compound  curve  in  the  L. 


No.  178.  The  letters  and  words  in  this  copy  run  along  with  a  fairly  uniform  movement  because  the  letters  are  com- 
posed of  turns  and  angles.  You  check  the  motion,  however,  at  the  top  of  the  a,  o  and  at  the  base  line  of  f  and  the 
shoulder  of  r. 

179 

No.  179.  Pick  out  in  this  copy  the  most  difficult  letters.  Have  your  teacher  show  you  what  is  wrong  with  your 
work.     Study    the  copy  and  with  plenty  of  work  you  are  sure  to  win. 


No.  180.  Some  students  do  not  get  enough  curve  on  the  up  strokes  of  the  capital  and  small  S.  See  that  the  be- 
ginning strokes  in  your  letters  are  curved  gracefully.  Place  the  cap  of  the  T  directly  over  the  stem.  It  should  fit  on 
naturally,  and   not   be   sliding  off. 


No.  181.     Tin    V  is  a  graceful  letter  when  well  made.     Finish  rather  high.     Watch  the  movement  on  the  finish  of  the 
small  v.     Study  the  space  in  the  W.     While  X  and  Z  are  seldom   used,   they  should   be   mastered. 


Z^^C^^t-^^Z^C^Z-^^^^^ 


182 


-tzz^L&^&l^ 


No.  182.     In  writing  paragraphs,  watch  the  general  appearance.     Things  which   affect  general  appearance  are:   slant, 
spacing,   alignment,   quality   of   line   and   arrangement.     Write  the  paragraph  and  check  it  first  for  slant,  then  spacing,  etc. 
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No.  183.  These  words  were  selected  for  arithmetic  terms,  not  for  appearance.  Some  words  are  longer  than  others. 
Make  the  best  looking  page  you  can.  In  writing  you  select  words  to  express  thoughts  and  not  for  the  appearance  of 
your  writing. 


No.  184.  Uniform  ending  strokes  mean  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  page.  Study  the  ending  strokes  in  these  two 
lines  and  you  will  discover  that  there  are  only  a  few  different  kinds  of  endings.  Most  letters  should  end  like  the 
letter  i. 


S)  , 

. '. 

"     . 

r  ■ 

<-<*/  <?/ 

'. 

.-S)  , 

<7) 

S) 

^7" 

-j?-- 

v,..;^ 

St       ' 

Co  y^ 

~   ^ 

-?-'''' 

aJ'~ 

->J£>\ 

No.  185.  There  are  only  a  few  different  kinds  of  beginning  strokes.  The  loop  forms  the  beginning  of  thirteen  cap- 
tal  letters.  Notice  the  I  and  J  beginnings.  The  suggestions  made  in  these  copies  will  help  you  to  see  many  similar- 
ties  in  form  and  movement.  Nearly  all  letters  should  end  with  the  pen  in  motion.  Never  stop,  press  on  the  pen 
orming  a   dot,  then   raise   the   pen. 


No.   186.     Study   letters   in   groups 


u  can  make  not  shown  in  the  above 
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187 


© 


^f~^~^^~  ^0^1 


To£. 


No.  187.     Review  exercises  for  A,  O,  M,  J,  D,  W,  S,  Tand  F.     These  letters  are  used  in  many  words.     By  master- 
ing these   nine  letters  this  difficult  looking  plate  will  be  easy.     Systematic  training  makes  things   easy. 


No.   188.     For  practice  group   words  and   letter  combinations  according  to  form  and  movement.     Repetition  impresses 
the  form  on  the  mind  and  implants  the  movement  in  the  muscles. 
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c <?~c^c-^7^L-^-z^<dy,  L~y. 


L^C^J^Z--Z-^Z>£'i>r?Li-*-<^^-^^ 


No.    189.     Letter   writing   is   a   valuable   art.     Of   the   many   letters   reaching  our  desk   only  a   small   percent  are   mast 
pieces  of  English  and  penmanship.     Fortunate  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  begins  early  to  learn  to  write  good,  interesting  lette 


DR.  STEINHAEUSER  HONORED 

Dr.  Walter  P.  Steinhaeuser,  Presi- 
dent of  Le  Master  Institute.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  has  been  honored  by  rep- 
resentation in  the  "Anthology  of  Con- 
temporary World  Poetry,"  issued  from 
the  Mitre  Press,  London.  England,  in 
February,  1932.  The  title  of  the  poem 
published  is  "The  Giver  and  The  Gift." 


He  was  nominated  for  inclusion  in  this 
work  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Ball  Dickson, 
Professor  of  Creative  Writing  in  Val- 
paraiso University,  who  is  one  of  the 
American   representatives. 

A  bibliography  of  Doctor  S'tein- 
haeuser's  work  has  been  included  in 
volume  two  of  "Who's  Who  in  Poetry 
in  the  United  States,"  to  appear  in 
March. 


WESTERN  PENMANSHIP 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  will  meet  May  6  in 
Oakland,  Calif.  Wm.  H.  Burton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, will  speak  on  the  Basic  Princi- 
ples of  Learning  Which  Affect  the 
Teaching  of  Handwriting. 
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Practical  Handwriting 


L 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Uniformity  of  motion,  dose  observation,  and  care  are  the  means  of  uniform  penmanship.     Exercises  aid  in  uniforming  action.     Study  as  well  as  prrctice. 


Read  Italics.     Little  fingers  should  glide  from  left  to  right.    Turns  should  be  uniform. 
Use  the  fingers  mainly  to  hold  the  pen  and  secondarily  to  perfect  details.      Study  the  sentence  and  keep  the  arm  free.     Maintain  a  healthful  position. 


'^C^c7-7^^^^C^^l^^C^-C^t?  _-^s^z5z2^i^/ 


Loops  should  be  the  same  in  length  and  width.  They  should  be  rounding  at  the  ends,  not  pointed  and  narrow.  The 
slant  of  the  loop  letters  is  of  more  importance  than  the  length  or  height,  for  if  the  slant  is  uniform  the  page  will 
present  a  pleasing  appearance.  Watch  the  slant  of  your  extended  letters,  and  slant  the  short  letters  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  loops.     Extended  letters  govern  the  slant  of  the  page. 


Boldness  is  not  bad ;  in  writing  it  is  excellent  if  the  product  is  good.     Little  finger  must  slip  freely.     Strive  for  grace  and  accuracy,  and  smooth  lines. 


£^> 


Many  lines  of  business  require  large,  swift,  bold  writing  of  a  quantitative  nature.  Therefore,  double  the  size  of 
your  writing  in  order  to  acquire  more  fearlessness  and  strength  and  ease.  Enlarge  the  small  letters  rather  than  the 
capitals.  Make  the  loop  letters  relatively  short.  A  certain  amount  of  this  practice  will  prove  to  be  wholesome,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  your  principal  faults  and  thereby  call  them  to  your  attention. 


Daintiness  is  akin  to  refinement.    See  how  small  you  can  write  freely  with  the  arm.     Write  between  lines. 
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Watch  critically  every  little  detail,  for  you  do  not  know  how  soon  you  may  be  called  upon  to  write  in  books  of 
record  that  are  ruled  very  closely.  Man  individualizes  everything  he  touches.  In  nothing  is  this  more  manifest  than  in 
his  writing.  Some  are  inclined  to  write  a  large  and  some  a  small  hand.  If  after  practicing  upon  the  large  and  small 
hands,  you  find  that  some  write  the  one  better  than  the  other,  encourage  each  to  write  that  which  he  can  do  best. 

Let  the  hand  ami  am  rock  or  roll  slightly  in  this  rounding  style.     Strive  for  maximum  plainess.     See  how  gracefully  you  can  write  it. 


'  --^^^-^^A-^U- 


This  round  hand  will  doubtless  appeal  to  some  as  being  prettier  and  easier  than  any  other.  Those  who  think  it 
pretty,  and  those  who  can  do  it  well,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  all  of  their  writing  rounding,  plain,  graceful  and 
rapid.  Even  though  pupils  may  not  like  it,  it  will  be  good  practice  to  attempt  to  acquire  it.  For  by  so  doing  they  will 
acquire   a   certain   facility  in  rotundity  that   will  have  a   tendency  to  make  their  own  hand  more  legible  and  graceful. 

Push  the  pen  firmly  toward  the  right  in  making  the  up  strokes.     Keep  turns  narrow,  and  spacing  wide.     Curve  up  strokes  but  little.   Learn  to  be  sure. 


This  slanting  angular  hand  makes  it  possible  to  use  a  stronger  motion    than    any    other.      If    your    writing    lacks 

strength  of  line,  you  will  do  well  to  practice  much  upon  this  copy.  It  is  better  to  concern  yourself  with  excellence  than 

peculiarity.     See  how  well  you  can  write  rather  than  how  peculiarly.  Use  plenty  of  elbow  or  hinge  action.     Push  rather 
than  drag  the  pen.     Aim  at  strength,  not  mere  accuracy. 


Study  proportional  height  and  width  of  letters.    Keep  down  strokes  parallel.     Turn  top  of  paper  to  the  right .   Keep  arm  free  and  moving.    Sit  healthfully. 


This  tall,  slender  style  of  writing  seems  suited  to  some  people  who  find  it  easy  to  acquire  and  execute  and  who  are 
thus  able  to  write  it  better  and  more  easily  than  any  other.  Keep  the  loop  letters  relatively  short  and  the  small  let- 
ters uniform  in  slant.  Use  plnety  of  in-and-out  arm  movement.  This  style  trains  you  to  put  long  names  in  narrow 
columns. 

Turn  paper  with  sides  nearly  parallel  to  forearm.     Keep  little  figner  jogging  toward  the  right.     Watch  slant. 


The  running  hand  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  styles  to  practice  and  to  execute.  It  is  especially  suited  to  corre- 
spondence, where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  freedom  from  left  to  right.  Indeed  it  is  a  corresponding  hand  rather 
than  a  hand  for  accounting.  It  represents  the  maximum  width  and  the  minimum  height,  while  the  compact  style  pre- 
viously given  represents  the  maximum  height  and  the  minimum  width.  These  two  styles  represent  "the  long  and  the 
short"  of  writing. 
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AN  INVITATION 


The  unique  and  interesting  plan  of  correlating  the  teaching  of  handwriting  with  other  subjects  was  first  championed 
by  the  publishers  of  The  Educator. 

The  importance  of  correlation  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated.  Nearly  every  article  published  on  handwriting  to- 
day verifies  its  soundness  and  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  correlation  idea. 

Subscribers  are  cordially  invited  to  submit  samples  of  handwriting  embodying  the  correlation  plan  for  inclusion  in 
these  columns. — Editor. 


iz^rL^^y 


OXZ/I.^        1 


(J 


We  recently  examined  hundreds  of  specimens  like  the  above,  prepared  in  the  Indianapolis  public  schools.  There  were  numei 
ous  interesting  booklets  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  various  grades.  Indianapolis  is  getting  worth  while  results.  They  are  corre 
la  ting    the    handwriting    with    other    subjects    in    a    most    interesting    way. 

Mrs.  Emma  Grayce  Peed  is  the  handwriting  supervisor  who  sent  the  work  to  us.  We  compliment  Mrs.  Peed  and  the  In 
dianapolis    schools    upon    their    beautiful    work. 


-gz^c<^^  r 


— <^  — t^-cy  ^j%rf-v-zC,    c^^L^p^r^iJ. 


This    8th    grade    pupil    takes    penmanship   from    Fred    A.    DuPont    of    the    North    liberty,    Ind.,    public    schools 
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£*^c^Jzy^LS 


This  is  a  specimen  by  Edna  Forey, 
pupil  of  Gwendoline  Hartzell,  Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Lois  T.  Jones,  Supervisor  of  Hand- 
writing in  the  Fresno  Public  Schools, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  and  also  teacher  in  the 
State  College,  sent  us  some  very  fine 
work  from  her  students.  The  Remedial 
Handwriting  Books  which  they  filled 
show  that  the  students  in  the  State 
College  are  taking  considerable  interest 
and  pride  in  their  handwriting.  The 
college  allows  two-unit  credits  for  the 
penmanship  work,  and  a  Zaner-Bloser 
Teachers'  Certificate  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

J.  Frank  Livengood,  AYll/2  S.  Mam 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  favored  us 
with  a  package  of  very  beautiful  cards. 
The  cards  are  in  ornamental  copper- 
plate script  and  lettering.  We  want 
to  compliment  Mr.  Livengood  on  the 
high  degree  of  skill  attained.  He  states 
that  he  has  never  received  any  per- 
sonal instructions.  This  is  another 
indication  that  anyone  who  will  prac- 
tice faithfully  from  copies  in  The  Edu- 
cator can  accomplish  surprising  results. 


a  student  in 
work,  which 
poems  which 
The  book 


Lucy   Nel 
s  East  Street  School,   Warren,   Pa 
itains   letters,   exercises,   words,   an 
e    attractively    illustrated   by    the    l 
itifully  bound  and 


of   pictu 


will  be  highly  treasured  in  years  to  come.     They 
the  old  codv  books  which  our  grandfathers  made 
interest   which   they   contain.     This   booklet    w; 
of    beautiful    specimens    from    the    pupils    of    \V 
Minnie  A.  Shawkey. 


'.      Miss    Nels 

c   we   find  beautiful 

lso  many  beautiful 

3    and    photographs. 

reserving.      Books    of    this    kind 

ill  be  treasured  far  more  than 

,  because   of  the  great  amount   of 

sent   to  us   along  with   a   package 

en,    Pa.,    Public    Schools   by    Miss 


The  abo 
tions.      You    need    r 
letter   and  repeat   i' 
the  dotted  lines. 

Use  paper  wi 
straight.  You  nee 
and  practice  you  c 
do   not    forget    that 


lphabet  was  received  by  a  student  who  requested  some  sugges- 
more  study  and  practice  on  each  individual  letter.  Take  one 
it  many  times,   comparing   your  work   with   a  good   copy.  Study 

/ith   ruled  base  lines.     This  will  enable  you  to  get   your   writing 
:ed   a    great    deal   of    study    on    letter   forms.      If    you    will    study 
become  a   very   good  penman.     Keep   up   your   courage,   and 
:    is   nine-tenths   perspiration    and   one-tenth    inspiration. 
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MAKING  ALL  WRITING  PENMANSHIP 

by  H.  A.  HEINTZELMAN 

Director  of   Penmanship,   State   Teachers   College,   Slippery   Rock,   Pa. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Penmanship  Round  Table  at  P.  S.  E.  A.  meeting, 

Pittsburgh,  December  28,  29,  30,   1931 


The  idea  of  the  fullest  possible  trans- 
fer, or  carryover,  from  the  penmanship 
to  all  written  work  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  writing  super- 
visor. How  many  times  have  we  heard 
people  say,  "what  is  the  use,  they  never 
use  it  anyway." 

Perhaps  there  has  been  entirely  too 
much  of  this  type  of  teaching  carried 
on  in  the  past,  but  every  wide  awake 
teacher  of  penmanship  is  doing  the 
best  that  she  can  to  overcome  this 
notion. 

J.  B.  Shouse,  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Volume  24:301,  sums 
up  the  reasons  of  poor  writing  by  most 
people  in  the  following  points  : 

1.  "One  tends  to  be  fatalistic  about 
his  writing."  It  is  the  best  that  I  can 
do,  it  suits  me,  so  why  should  I  worry? 

2.  "Carelessness  is  a  normal  atti- 
tude." I  can  do  better,  but  it  takes 
too  much  time  and  it  isn't  worth  it. 

3.  "Social  demand  for  good  writing 
is  not  enforced."  If  many  people  did 
most  of  their  work  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  do  their  writing,  the 
unemployment  situation  would  change 
a  great  deal  in  a  short  time.  Imagine 
an  engineer  on  the  railroad  running  his 
engine  through  a  danger  signal  simply 
b'ecause  he  was  careless.  A  autoist 
driving  through  red  lights  simply 
through  carelessness.  There  is  no  em- 
ployer who  would  continue  in  his  ser- 
vice an   habitual,  careless   person. 

4.  "One  trusts  to  opportunities  to 
produce  improvement."  I  can  do  bet- 
ter if  I  must. 

5.  "A  person's  handwriting  is  legible 
to  himself."  Even  here  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  if  certain  parts  of  words 
are  taken  out  of  their  context,  they 
soon  become  illegible. 

6.  "One  is  not  a  reliable  critic  of 
one's  own  writing."  It  is  much  easier 
to  find  and  see  the  mistakes  of  another 
than  to  see  our  own. 

7.  "Pupils  are  not  aware  of  the  de- 
tailed defects  of  writing."  It  is  here 
that  expert  teaching  is  needed  and  must 
be  applied. 

8.  "To  modify  a  habit  requires  more 
attention  than  to  form  a  new  habit." 
After  certain  neuronic  pathways  have 
been  established,  it  is  a  difficult  prob-. 
lem  to  set  up  new  pathways,  there- 
fore, the  importance  of  seeing  that 
proper  paths  are  set  up  in  the  very 
beginning.  The  only  way  to  overcome 
a  bad  habit  is  to  replace  it  by  a  good 
habit  and  in  this  process  never  allow 
an  exception  to  occur. 

At  this  stage  we  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion :  "When  is  muscular  movement 
writing  learned,  when  is  anything  mas- 
tered?" Any  particular  skill  is  mas- 
tered as  soon  as  that  skill  has  become 
fully  automatised.  Were  you  ever  able 
to   ride   a   bicycle,   to   swim,   to   skip    a 


rope.''  If  so,  you  can  still  do  it  today, 
whether  you  have  practiced  it  within 
the  past  ten  years  or  not,  perhaps  not 
as  automatically  as  at  one  time,  but 
the  fundamental  movements  underlying 
the  act  have  not  been  forgotten  because 
they  were  mastered  in  the  first  place. 
If  muscular  movement  has  been  prop- 
erly taught,  it  will  be  properly  learned 
and  never  forgotten.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  done  by  teaching  penmanship 
for  twenty  minutes  several  times  a 
week  during  the  school  year  and  then 
forgetting  it  during  the  remainder  of 
the  time.  It  must  be  practiced  in  every 
situation  in  which  any  writing  is  used. 
I  wonder  how  many  times  we  have 


*— 

i 
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MAKING   ALL   WRITING  ! 
PENMANSHIP 

1         Drawing   from    a   wide    experi-  I 

J     ence    in    public    schools    and    in  ! 

j     training   normal   school   student-  j 

!     teachers,  Mr.  Heintzelman  has  in  | 

I     this    article    covered    in    a    very  I 

f     thought  provoking,  forceful  way  J 

!     an  important  phase  of  handwrit-  j 

I     ing   teaching.     We   urge   you   to  s 
j     carefully  read  it. 

4. „_, ,_, i h mi_  f 

entered  schoolrooms  and  found  writing 
upon  the  board  that  elicited  an  apology 
from  the  teacher  something  like  the 
following:  "I  didn't  think  you  would 
be  in,  I  was  very  much  in  a  hurry 
when  I  placed  that  upon  the  board." 
Children  are  perhaps  the  greatest  imi- 
tators that  we  find  anywhere  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  they  just  delight 
to  copy  peculiar  letter  forms.  They  not 
only  make  peculiar  forms,  but  soon 
learn  them  and  use  them  in  all  situa- 
tions, excepting  those  in  the  formal 
writing  class.  Have  you  ever  caught 
yourself  doing  the  same  thing  in  tak- 
ing notes?  I  have,  more  than  once. 
The  following  suggestion  is  made 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some 
help  in  some  situations  and  may  clear 
the  atmosphere  in  no  small  manner. 
All  teachers,  regardless  of  what  t hey 
are  teaching,  should  be  compelled  to 
be  qualified  in  the  following  subjects: 
First.  English  in  all  of  its  phases,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  reading.  Second, 
in  the  field  of  Elementary  Numbers 
and  third,  in  the  field  of  Penmanship. 
No  teacher  can  do  as  efficient  work  in 
his  or  her  field  without  the  above 
qualifications  as  she  can  with  them. 
English  and  Reading  are  needed  to  get 
information.  Information  as  such  is 
of  no  use  to  anvone  unless  it  can  be 
evaluated  and  this  cannot  be  properly 
done  without  the  measuring  stick  as 
found  in   Mathematics.     Practicallv  all 


evaluation  is  done  on  a  numerical  basis 
and  here  is  where  we  need  our  Num- 
ber work,  you  may  call  it  Arithmetic 
if  you  desire.  After  we  have  all  om 
information,  and  have  evaluated  it,  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  in  education  is 
still  missing,  for  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  have  these  facts  and  their 
evaluation  made  available.  Penman- 
ship or  Writing  is  the  means  by  which 
these  facts  are  made  available.  What 
a  glorious  day  Penmanship  would  have 
if  this  idea  could  be  put  across  to  all 
our  school  executives,  administrators, 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  all  public 
and  private  schools  and  in  both  our 
liberal   arts   and   teachers   colleges. 

We  have  too  many  teachers  who  con- 
sider their  own  subject  or  field  the 
only  one.  They  consider  all  others 
dull  and  monotonous.  A  certain  teach- 
ers college  instructor  was  heard  to 
make  the  remark,  "Even  as  dull  a  sub- 
ject as  Penmanship  can  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  normal  curve  of  dis- 
tribution." The  author  has  absolutely 
no  patience  with  these  individuals  who 
are  blind  in  one  eye  and  seem  to  have 
the  other  one  filled  with  dust  when  it 
comes   to  looking  at   the   curriculum. 

No  subject  can  be  taught  effectively 
as  an  end  within  itself  and  in  this 
light  we  should  see  all.  the  whole  cur- 
riculum, as  a  means  to  an  end  rather 
than  an  end  within  itself.  The  entire 
curriculum,  whether  that  part  com- 
posed primarily  of  drill  subjects,  such 
as  Penmanship  and  Spelling,  the  con- 
tent subjects  such  as  History  and 
Geography,  or  the  appreciation  sub- 
jects, such  as  Art  and  Music  must  be 
so  entwined  as  to  make  it  a  difficult 
task  to  determine  just  where  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  much  teaching  of  Penman- 
ship is  found  wanting.  It  is  taught,  by 
many  teachers,  as  an  end  within  itself 
rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
If  the  fact  that  Penmanship  is  being 
taught  in  a  school  system,  or  to  stud- 
ents in  college,  does  not  lighten  the 
load  in  the  reading  of  manuscripts,  the 
correction  of  papers  of  all  kinds,  does 
not  teach  the  proper  place  of  neatness 
and  arrangement  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts,  then  I  wonder  whether 
Penmanship,  as  such,  can  really  justify 
itself  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Guiding  Principles  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Ten  Year  Program 
of  Education,  teaching  is  spoken  of  as: 
consisting  of  directing  the  learner  to 
the  sources  of  life  experiences  and 
guiding  him  in  the  resulting  learning 
processes.  Penmanship,  will  in  many 
cases,  open  up  to  the  learner  some  of 


the  richest  sources  of  life's  situations. 
In  fact,  without  the  Penmanship  of 
the  past,  there  would  be  very  little 
source  material  available,  that  is,  re- 
liable source  material.  It  has  been  the 
recording  of  facts  in  the  past  by  the 
use  of  this  tool,  Penmanship  or  Writ- 
ing, that  all  accurate  knowledge  is 
available  to  us  today.  We  see  printed 
records  around  us  every  minute  of  our 
livps,  but  we  rarely  stop  to  realize  the 
immense  debt  we  owe  to  writing.  Some- 
one has  said  that  "what  is  ever  seen 
is  never  seen",  which  certainly  is  a 
truism  in   Penmanship. 

Tims  far  this  has  been  rather  a  de- 
fense of  Penmanship  which  might  seem 
a  waste  of  time  before  a  group  of 
Penmanship  teachers  and  supervisors. 
Much  has  been  said  regarding  devices, 
surveys,  experiments,  investigations, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  their  place,  many 
of  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
sum  total  of  knowledge  in  Penmanship. 
The  following  are  a  few  suggestions  to 
show  what  has  been  done  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  The  writer  made  a 
study,  with  the  help  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  home-room  teachers,  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclu- 
sive. The  study  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  position  and  movement  alone.  The 
evaluation  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  of  school  and  again  ait 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  The 
scores  were  carefully  tabulated  at  the 
end  of  each  period  and  consisted  of 
position  and  movement  in  the  penman- 
ship period  and  in  some  unsupervised 
written  work,  taken  from  the  content 
subjects.  At  no  time  were  the  pupils 
told  that  they  were  being  graded,  al- 
though they  were  given  the  grade 
afterward.  A  pupil  was  considered  as 
having  mastered  position  and  move- 
ment or  not.  There  was  no  partial 
score  on  the  part  of  individual  pupils. 
He  had  either  learned  or  he  had  not 
learned. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  period,  the 
correlations  were  found,  and  again  at 
the   end  of  the   second  period. 

It  was  noted  that  the  third  grade 
had  the  lowest  correlation  in  both 
cases,  while  the  fifth  grade  maintained 
the  lead  in  both  cases.  The  eighth 
grade  was  the  fourth  from  the  top  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  month  it  stil! 
maintained  its  position.  All  the  grades 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  cor- 
relations between  the  supervised  Pen- 
manship periods  and  the  unsupervised 
writing  done  in  the  other  subjects.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  twelve  rooms 
studied  there  were  nine  with  perfect 
correlation,  while  the  average  room  had 
from  one  to  four  persons  who  were 
not  using  the  same  position  and  -move- 
ment in  their  English  and  other  writ- 
ten work  as  that  used  in  the  writing 
period.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  mechanics  of  writing  have 
really  been  learned;  that  the  act  of 
muscular  movement  has  become  auto- 
matised, indicating  that  actual  learn- 
ing has   taken  place. 

To  make  the  writing  carry  over  into 
all  subjects,  it  is  necessary  for  all 
supervisors   and    teachers    of   Penman- 
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ship  to  have  a  plan  that  is  workable. 
There  are,  however,  many  plans  that 
will  work  in  theory  but  not  in  practice 
Therefore,  some  plan  that  is  known 
to  be  workable  should  be  used.  Plan 
vour  work  and  then  see  that  you  work 
vour   plan. 

It  would  seem  like  a  waste  of  time 
to  enumerate  many  plans  that  are  in 
use  and  not  found  wanting,  but  we 
shall  be  content  with  only  a  few  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  :  Have  a 
chart  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
room  with  the  following  information : 
the  names  of  all  the  pupils  arranged 
alphabetically,  provision  for  recording 
the  grades  of  all  the  papers  into  at 
least  four  groups,  a  key  indicating  the 
subject  from  which  the  papers  were 
used  for  grading,  provision  for  the 
recording  as  to  whether  the  pupil  is 
using  muscular  movement  habitually, 
or   not.     The   chart   should   be   divided 
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into  divisions  of  approximately  one 
week  and  each  chart  should  cover  a 
report  card  period-  There  should  be 
at  least  one  Penmanship  grade  per 
week  in  each  of  the  following:  Pen- 
manship, Spelling,  English,  Arithmetic 
and  perhaps  Blackboard  work.  These 
grades  to  be  based  purely  on  quality 
and  muscular  skill  as  shown  in  the 
specimen  so  graded.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  evaluate  the  writing  of  the  pupils. 
This  chart  will  not  work  itself.  It  is 
a  plan,  but  it  is  only  as  workable  as 
the  teacher  using  it  is  willing  to  put 
herself  into   it. 

Only  those  papers  should  be  accepted 
from  pupils,  which  are,  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  the  best  that  the  pupil 
is  capable  of  doing.  No  haphazard 
work  should  be  acceptable  at  any  time. 
Should  these  papers  be  done  over  is 
a  question  that  is  often  asked  by  teach- 
ers. Very  rarelv  should  this  be  re- 
sorted to.  instead  the  pupil  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  he  has  committed  a 
serious  breach  of  school  or  class  eti- 
quette and  that  part  of  his  privileges, 
as  far  as  this  work  is  concerned,  are 
completely  lost.  Much  credit  should 
be  given  for  effort,  but  it  must  be  pur- 
poseful effort.  All  of  us  have  heard 
this  expression  from  someone.  "I  have 
practiced  so  many  hours",  but  the  ques- 
tion we  usually  ask  is,  what  have  you 
practiced,  or  how  have  you  practiced? 
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Practice  must  be  carefully  directed, 
every  detail  of  every  letter  and  every 
pha:,e  of  the  elements  of  Penmanship 
must  be  thoroughly  analyzed  by  the 
teacher  to  the  extent  that  it  is  just  as 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil. 
When  this  is  done,  and  the  teacher  is 
convinced,  in  her  own  mind,  that  she 
lias  a  real  service  to  perform  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual,  the  school, 
and  the  community,  this  plan  will  be 
very  far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  teacners 
who  begin  every  lesson,  in  which  any 
writing  is  to  be  done,  especially  such 
lessons  as  Spelling  and  Composition 
work,  by  having  the  pupils  do  a  few 
ovals  before  taking  up  the  actual  writ- 
ten work.  This  puts  the  pupil  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind,  and  if  continued 
long  enough  and  persistently  enough, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial 
effects.  One  teacher  in  the  fifth  grade 
had  her  pupils  make  flower  books  as 
a  project  of  nature  study  and  the  cor- 
relation of  Penmanship  and  English. 
The  interest  aroused  by  the  pupils  in 
this  particular  project  was  a  distinct 
aid  in  all  written  work  throughout  the 
grade  and  even  in  some  of  the  other 
grades. 

In  the  Junior  High  School,  if  pupils 
have  reached  the  standard  set  by  the 
system  in  use  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade,  writing  may,  as  having  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  daily  schedule,  be 
discontinued,  but  there  should  be  a 
place  somewhere  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  bound  to  lag  behind,  and  as 
soon  as  they  do  they  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  remedial  group.  Another 
plan  used  in  some  schools  is  to  take 
part  of  an  English  period,  once  each 
week,  and  teach  a  definite  drill  lesson 
upon  some  of  the  errors  noted  in  the 
written  work  during  that  week.  This 
method  satisfies  the  curriculum  makers, 
it  assists  the  English  department  in 
getting  neater  papers  and  does  not 
allow  the  students  to  get  too  far  away 
from  the  Penmanship  atmosphere.  This 
plan  has  been  found  very  satisfactory 
in  the  Secondary  Training  School  at 
Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College. 
The  students  look  forward  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  Penmanship  class.  All 
students  are  asked  to  take  the  drill 
work  and  no  one  seems  to  have  any 
desire  to  discontinue  it.  The  English 
teachers  expressed  themselves  very 
favorably  regarding  the  improvement 
in  Composition  work,  both  in  neatness 
and  content,  soon  after  this  plan  was 
put  into  execution. 

If  there  is  departmental  work,  and 
Penmanship  happens,  as  it  usually 
does,  to  be  one  of  the  departmental 
subjects,  all  the  teachers  must  co- 
operate in  this  "carryover"  idea  in  all 
writing  situations.  Simply  because 
Miss  Smith  is  not  teaching  Spelling, 
but  is  teaching  History,  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  disregard  mis-spelled 
words  in  a  History  paper.  The  same 
might  be  said  regarding  Miss  Jones, 
who  is  a  teacher  of  Geography.  Should 
Miss  Jones  correct  English  errors  in 
her  Geography  papers  or  should  she 
regard  that  purely  as  a  job  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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an  Crayon  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohi. 


Excessive    Dampness. 

The  precaution  against  moisture 
should  be  observed  not  only  in  break- 
ing in  new  blackboards,  but  in  start- 
ing work  at  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
mester, when  a  radical  change  in  the 
temperature  of  the  room  may  cause  a 
film  of  moisture  to  collect  on  the 
board — or  at  any  time  when  this  con- 
dition may  obtain.  In  order  to  in- 
sure a  good  writing  surface,  a  board 
should  be  dry  when  in  use. 

Motivation. 

When  I  find  that  my  second-grade 
pupils  tire  of  drawing  at  their  desks 
every  day,  I  suggest  that  they  draw  at 
the  blackboard.  Several  children  go 
to  the  blackboard  at  a  time,  and  there 
draw  pictures  to  illustrate  some  part 
of  a  story.  Then  the  pupils  at  their 
seats  guess  what  part  of  the  story 
each  drawing  illustrates. 

This  is  very  interesting  to  little 
children  and  encourages  free-hand 
work.  It  is  also  a  check  on  the  chil- 
dren's reading  comprehension. — Anne 
Iron. 

Boards  of  education  frequently 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  equipping 
their  school  buildings  with  fine  black- 
boards and  then  ruin  them  in  a  short 
time  by  trying  to  save  a  few  cents  per 
gross  in  the  cost  of  chalk  crayons. 
This   is  certainly   false   economy. 


WRONG  WAY  to  Erase 


The    Right    Way   and    Wrong    Way    of 
Using   the   Eraser. 

The    Right    Way. 

Draw  the  eraser  vertically  from  the 
top  of  the  board  to  the  trough  with 
a  sweeping  downward  stroke.  When 
the  eraser  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
board,  remove  it  completely  and  carry 
it  above  to  the  next  section  to  be 
cleaned.  This  method  of  cleaning  car- 
ries the  dust  particles  down  into  the 
chalk  trough. 

The   Wrong    Way. 

If  the  eraser  is  moved  across  the 
board  from  side  to  side,  horizontally, 
the  dust  particles  naturally  will  have 
a  tendency  to  fly  out  into  the  room 
instead  of  falling  into  the  trough  as 
they   should. 

Suplementary    Cleaning. 

It  is  advisable  to  supplement  clean- 
ing with  an  eraser  by  occasionally  rub- 
bing the  board  with  a  clean  soft  cloth 
or  a  chamois  skin.  Virtually  all 
"blackboard  cloths"  or  cleaners  con- 
tain ingredients  of  caustic  soda,  oils 
or  other  substances  more  or  less 
harmfiit  tc(  any  blackboard  writing 
surface.  Oils  should  not  be  applied 
in  any  form  to  blackboards. 


RIGHT   WAY   to   Erase 


Selection   of   Correct   Chalk   Crayons. 

The  length  of  life  of  your  black- 
boards depends  primarily  on  the 
quality  of  chalk  crayons  used.  Cheap 
crayons  contain  grit  which  scratches 
and  mars  the  boards,  often  ruining  the 


most  expensive  installations.  The  im- 
perceptible grit  causes  an  irregular 
wearing  away  of  the  structure  of  the 
board  and  in  time  the  surface  becomes 
rough  and  pitted.  Such  crayons  also 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  clay 
binder  which  an  eraser  does  not  re- 
move. This  binder  works  into  the  fine 
pores  or  tooth  of  the  board,  gradually 
closing  them  as  if  cement  had  been 
used.  Washing  does  not  completely 
remove  this  clay,  but  make  its  action 
more  cement-like.  Finally  the  surface 
bcomes  grayish,  shiny  and  so  slick 
that  the  crayon  slides  over  the  sur- 
face, failing  to  make  a  legible  mark. 
This  condition  not  only  means  un- 
necessary expense  but  is  costly  in  the 
eyestrain   it   causes    the   students. 

For  painted  or  composition  black- 
boards, or  old  boards  whose  surface 
has  deteriorated  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  so-called  "soft"  chalk 
crayons  are  quite  generally  used. 
Owing  to  the  crystalline  structure  of 
these  chalk  crayons,  the  dust  has  a 
tendency  to  remain  in  suspension  in 
the  atmosphere  instead  of  dropping, 
as  the  heavier  particles  of  the  dustless 
crayons  will  do.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  "soft"  chalk  crayons  be  pur- 
chased in  the  enameled  sticks  as  these 
will  be  found  much  cleaner  to  handle. 

Importance   of  Visual   Education. 

All  childern  learn  rapidly  when  their 
lessons  are  visualized.  If  the  teacher 
sketches  on  the  board,  explaining  each 
step,  she  leaves  a  mental  image  that 
the  child  never  forgets.  "Draw  and 
the  child  draws  with  you;  talk  and  you 
talk  alone." 


CONVENTIONS 

National  Association  of  Penman- 
ship Teachers  and  Supervis- 
ors—April 20,  21,  22,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  Linda  S'.  Weber, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  Gary,   Ind. 

Commercial  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania 

— April  9j  Frick  Training 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  P. 
S.  Spangler,  President. 


12th  International  Congress  on 
Commercial  Education — Lon- 
don, England,  July  25-30. 
John  O.  Malott,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Penmanship  Association 

—Oakland,  Calif.,   May  6. 

Keep   us   informed   upon    date, 
location,   etc.,   of  your  meetings. 
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THREE  WAYS  TO  PRODUCE 
BLACKBOARD  DRAWINGS 

1 — Draw   the    subject   in    outline   just    as    in 
making  a  sketch  on  paper. 


2 — Draw  in  outline,  but  fill  in  some  of  the 
areas  in  flat  tones  very  much  like  pos- 
ter work. 


3 — Recognize  the  black  background  as  part 
of  the  picture  and  add  the  white  chalk 
crayon    as    the    highlights    and    lightest 


portions  of  the  picture.  The  middle 
tones  are  obtained  by  a  light  rubbing  of 
chalk  dust  over  the  board  with  a  soft 
cloth. 


BLACKBOARDS    and    VISUAL    EDUCATION 

Model    Sight    Conservation    Room 

By    Adeline    A.     Riefling 


Radial  seating  gives  light  correal 
seating  gives  a  horizontal  flow  of  I 
shadow  and  left  in  glare.  Also,  it  n 
directly  into  light  of  windows  that 
horizontal  line  of  his  desk.  The  i 
treme  right  is  for  cataract  cases,  in 
pupil  in  the  eye  enables  the  child 
placed  in  a  bright  light  the  pupil 
obstructs  vision.   Also  used  for  n 


iver  left  shoulder.  Parallel 
it  which  leaves  right  side  in 
veseyes  of  strain  of  looking 
»y  be  located  in  front  of  the 
tical  line  of  desks  at  the  ex- 
hich  condition  a  very  large 
see  around  the  cataract.  If 
and  the  cataract  then 
periods  in  special  care  cases. 
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Artificial  Lighting:  6  Luminars.  -  Totally  inclosed  drop  •  No.  9  - 
Lowered  2'  from  ceiling.  (The  higher  the  lumtnar  the  greater 
the  diffusion).  Place  no  greater  distance  than  6'  from  black- 
board. Then  figure  height  above  working  surface.  This  measure* 
ment  determines  the  location  of  luminars  after  the  rule  of  6' 
from  blackboard  has  been  observed,  because  the  greatest  distance 
luminars  can  be  placed  apart  is  L-l/2  times  this  distance  from 
working  surface. 


saving  classroom  -  (this  iUus- 
iration,  as  well  as  the  photo 
shown  on  page  3,  furnished 
thru  the  courtesy  of  the  St. 
Louis  Schools.  Drawing  by 
Miss  Adeline  A.  Riefling. 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  CARDS 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  B.A,  M.A.,  LLB. 

Head  of  Art   Department,  Seward  Park  High   School,  New    York    City.      Author    of    THE    NEW    STANDARD 
LETTERER  and  SHOW  CARD  WRITER,  and  HOW  TO  LETTER 
A  series  of  five  lessons,  to  enable  any  shopkeeper  or  clerk  without  talent,  to  make  effective  show  cards- 


i 


LESSON   No.  4 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  ORIGINAL 
SHOW   CARDS 

The  Principles  Governing  Good  Desig 
in    Effective    Show    Cards 


The  most  beautiful  lettering  that  can 
be  devised  will  not  of  itself  make  a 
good  show  card.  In  a  suit  of  clothes. 
it  is  the  cut  or  style  that  gives  it  its 
general  effect,  not  the  fine  cloth  or 
the  fine  sewing.  So  also  in  a  card, 
it  is  the  design  or  layout  that  gives  it 
style.  Fine  lettering  is  of  secondary 
importance.  In  fact,  a  beautifully  de- 
signed card  will  suffer  only  little  from 
lettering  that   is   not  so  finely   formed. 


Optica/  Center 


Actc/ol  Center 


Fig.  1 

Let  us  therefore  consider  some  of 
the  things  that  go  to  make  up  good 
design  in  show  cards. 

First  and  foremost,  is  the  shape  of 
the  card  itself.  Its  proportions  must 
be  pleasing.  It  must  be  neither  too 
long  nor  too  broad.  Its  proportions 
must  not  be  too  common  nor  too  ob- 
vious. A  square  is  common  and  a  rec- 
tangle  twice   as   long   as   it   is    wide    is 

t bvious.     Such  proportions  are  not 

interesting.  The  most  pleasing  pro- 
portions were  discovered  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  many  centuries  ago,  as  those 
of  about  five  by  eight.  This  was  known 
as  the  Golden  Mean  or  measure. 

Margins 

[f  Mm  hold  up  a  card  and  place  your 
pencil  Where  you  think  the  center  is, 
you  will  probably  find  that  this  center 
is  slightly  above  the  actual  or  measured 
center.  Similarly,  if  you  place  your 
pencil  on  the  top  edge  of  the  card  and 


draw  it  down  slowly  till  you  think  you 
have  reached  the  center,  you  will  again 
find  that  the  center  thus  optically 
found  is  slightly  above  the  actual  cen- 
ter.    Fig.  1. 

These  experiments  seem  to  prove 
that  the  eye  is  satisfied  as  to  the  cen- 
ter of  a  card  only  if  it  is  placed  slightly 
above  the  mathematical  center.  In 
fact,  if  you  divide  the  card  on  the 
exact  center,  it  will  look  unevenly  di- 
vided —  the  upper  half  looking  larger 
than  the  lower.  To  make  up  for  this 
optical  illusion,  and  to  satisfy  the  eye, 
it  is  therefore  well  in  our  work  to 
use  the  optical  center  rather  than  the 
matematical. 

The  rules  for  margins  therefore  fol- 
low: 


IIINllllllMlllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIII 


Bottom  margins  should  always  be 
larger  than  the  top,  while  the  two  side 
margins  should  be  equal.  In  a  vertical 
or  upright  card,  the  side  margins  may 
be  narrower  than  the  top,  while  in  a 
horizontal  or  broad  card,  the  side  mar- 
gins may  be  wider  than  the  top. 

One  of  the  commonest  examples  of 
poor  arrangement  is  the  scattering  of 
the  lettering  all  over  the  card  without 
provision  for  margins.  This  is  bad  be- 
cause it  makes  the  card  look  too  full, 
and  deprives  us  of  sufficient  back- 
ground against  which  to  see  the  words 
clearly.  It  is  like  the  man  in  the 
woods,  who  complained  he  could  not 
see  the  woods  because  of  the  trees 
that  were  in  it.  He  felt  that  he  ought 
to  get  out  from  among  the  trees  to 
see  the  woods.  Too  many  letters  cov- 
ering the  entire  card  gives  us  the  same 
feeling  of  being  hemmed  in  and  con- 
fused. Besides,  there  is  not  enough 
white  space  to  set  off  or  frame  in  the 
copy  from  the  distracting  things  that 
happen  to  be  near  the  card. 

It  is  better  for  all  purposes  to  group 
the  copy  in  masses  and  to  place  these 
masses  well  in  on  the  card,  so  that 
there  are  very  generous  white  margins 
all  around.  Fig.  2.  On  a  given  card, 
plan  for  smaller  lettering  with  wide 
margins  all  around,  rather  than  large 
lettering  filling  the  card  to  the  edge. 
Your  card  must  create  a  good  first  im- 
pression. It  must  therefore  be  clear 
and  legible.  People  do  not  go  about 
trying  to  read  cards. 

How  to  Arrange  Copy 

Write  out  your  copy.  By  copy  is 
meant  all  the  material  that  is  to  go 
on  the  card.  Boil  it  down  to  as  few 
words  as  possible.  Your  copy  need  not 
be  in  sentences  —  short  catcli  phrases 
are    better.     Thev    read    faster.      Now, 


Tne  f'tji/rer  sAou  fAe  a/t/er  a/  <fz:£   «/^ 
Me  /no/ynj    /si    /7rr/'<rc>/  one/  Aar/zs^  - 
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Fig.  4 


arrange  the  copy  in  lines  as  you  wish 
it  to  appear  on  the  card.  Group  those 
parts  which  belong  together  in  thought 
into  compact  masses.  Leave  generous 
white  spaces  between  these  masses. 
These  spaces  between  the  masses 
should  be  larger  than  those  between 
the  lines  of  lettering  that  compose  the 
masses. 

Emphasis  — ■  Dominance 

Determine  the  relative  importance  ot 
the  various  parts  of  your  copy.  What 
is  it  you  wish  to  drive  home  —  the 
price,  the  name  of  the  merchandise, 
the   sale? 

Dominance  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  a  well  arranged 
card.  It  helps  to  hammer  home  the 
central  idea  of  the  card.  By  carefully 
grading  the  copy  so  that  the  main  idea 
is  most  dominant,  the  card  is  not  only 
unified  but  also  made  simple  and 
clearer.  Fig.  3.  Thus,  while  busy  peo- 
ple may  not  read  the  whole  card,  they 
will  nevertheless  be  attracted  to  the 
main  thought,  because  you  have  given 
it  punch. 

The  following  are  the  various  means 
for  gaining  emphasis.  You  may  use 
any  one  or  more  of  them  in  your  card. 

1.  Increase  the  size  of  the  lettering. 

2.  Increase  the  thickness  of  the  let- 
tering. 

3.  Change  the  style  of  the  lettering. 
Be  sure,  however,  that  all  the  letter- 
ing on  your  card  is  related  in  style. 

4.  Use  all  capitals,  when  elsewhere 
you  have  used  lower  case. 

5.  Change  the  color. 

6.  Set  out  the  element  in  a  large 
clear  space. 

7.  Use  underscoring  lines  and  deco- 
rative  elements. 

Balance 

There  are  two  ways  of  laying  out 
a  card.  You  may  arrange  all  your  copy 
in  the  center  of  your  card,  so  that 
everything  is  balanced  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  center  line.  Fig.  3.  Or, 
you  may  balance  your  masses  un- 
equally on  the  center  line.  Fig.  4.  The 
latter  arrangement  is  the  more  difficult 
and  good  results  depend  upon  your 
sense  of  balance,  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  principles   involved. 

The  principles  of  balance  are  uni- 
versal, whether  used  in  connection  with 


design  or  elsewhere  .  Equal  weights 
balance  each  other  at  equal  distances 
from  the  center.  Unequal  weights  bal- 
ance each  other  at  unequal  distances 
trom  the  center.  Every  boy  knows 
this  principle.  If  he  is  heavier  than 
his  friend,  he  takes  the  shorter  end 
of  the  see-saw,  while  his  friend  of 
lighter  weight  takes  the  longer  end. 
Only  in  this  way  can  they  balance  each 
other. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  show 
card  layouts,  you  place  the  more  at- 
tractive elements  close  to  the  center 
line.  Also,  it  should  be  noted,  that 
when  you  do  this,  you  give  importance 
to  an  element,  since  you  have  put  ii 
in  the  most  attractive  position.  The 
less  important  masses  move  corre- 
spondingly away  from  the  center,  and 
also  become  smaller,  because,  as  noted 
above,  a  smaller  mass  balances  a  larger 
mass  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
center. 

In  judging  the  relative  weight  or 
attraction  power  of  a  mass,  consider 
first  its  size,  then  its  light  and  dark, 
that  is  how  heavy  it  looks,  and  finally 
its  color.  As  to  color,  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  small  amount  of  color 
balances  a  larger  mass  of  black,  be- 
cause the  former  is  more  attractive. 
To  Make  a  Layout 

Write  out  your  copy.  Condense  it 
to  as  few  words  as  possible.  Now 
write  it  out  in  lines  as  you  wish  it 
to  appear  on  your  card.  Try  several 
arrangements  of  the  copy  and  select 
the   most   forceful   one.     Fig.   5. 

Decide  upon  the  size  of  your  card 
according  to  the  amount  of  copy.     Be 


sure  to  make  the  card  large  enough  to 
avoid  crowded  appearance.  Determine 
whether  the  card  should  be  arranged 
horizontally  or  vertically,  that  is  broad- 
wise or  lengthwise  —  depending  largely 
upon  your  copy. 

Now  draw  a  center  line.  Sketch  the 
outlines  of  your  masses,  balancing  them 
in  either  formal  or  informal  manner, 
as  taught  above.  Bear  in  mind  the 
rules  of  margins.  Draw  the  guide 
lines  of  the  lettering  within  the  masses. 
Sketch  the  letters  lightly  with  soft 
pencil.  Make  corrections  in  spacing, 
etc.,  without  the  original  sketch.  It 
should  no  longer  be  necessary  for  you 
to  draw  out  the  letters  in  full  with 
the  pencil.  Light  pencil  suggestions, 
with  special  attention  to  spacing  should 
be  sufficient.  You  should  depend  upon 
your  pen  in  the  inking  process  to  work 
up  the  letter  directly  in  finished  state. 
Harmony    in    Style    of    Lettering 

Nothing  is  so  distracting  as  a  card 
in  which  many  styles  of  lettering  have 
been  combined.  Many  small  printers 
fall  into  this  error,  either  through  an 
effort  to  make  the  sheet  "fancy",  or 
because  of  insufficient  type  of  one  or 
of  related  styles,  to  complete  the  job. 

The  style  of  lettering  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  tone  of  the  message 
with  which  the  card  is  displayed.  Thus 
one  would  hardly  use  the  same  letter- 
ing   for   hardware   and   ladies'   toiletry. 

Having  decided  upon  the  style  that 
is  demanded  by  the  copy,  you  should 
use  the  style  generally  throughout  the 
card.  Such  variations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  variety  and  emphasis  should 
be  harmonious  and  closely  related  in 
general  characteristics.  Do  not  mix 
Roman  with  single  stroke  Gothic,  for 
instance. 

You  should  make  several  small 
sketches  of  different  layouts,  before 
vou  work  on  a  card,  and  work  up  the 
best  of  these.  You  should  do  this  till 
the  principles  of  design  in  layout  arc 
so  much  a  part  of  you,  that  you  can 
take  a  card  and  lay  out  the  copy  with- 
out waste  of  time  or  of  material 
through  false  starts. 

Good  design  is  necessary  not  merely 
to  promote  the  beauty  of  your  card, 
though  that  in  itself  would  be  worth 
while.  Good  design  gets  your  message 
over  quickly  and  more  clearly.  Any- 
thing in  your  layout  that  does  not  help 
to  do  this,  creates  bad  design  —  and 
that  includes  all  the  fancy  junk  that 
poor  designers  put  on  to  "beautify"  a 
card.  This  stuff  just  distracts  atten- 
tion from  the  message. 


Twi>  lt,i-ilu>prkv 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 

The  Stevens,   Chicago,  December  28,  29,  and  30,   1931 

Reported  by  Jay  Miller,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

(Continued  from  March) 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

ACCREDITED  COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS 

Officers 

President :  B.  F.  Williams,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ; 

Vice-Presidents:  E.  M.  Hull,  Phila- 
delphia (Eastern  Division)  ;  J.  F.  Fish, 
Chicago  (Central  Division) ;  H.  E. 
Barnes,  Denver  (Western  Division)  ; 
W.  J.  Wheeler,  Birmingham  (Southern 
Division)  ; 

Secretary:  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  James- 
town, N.  Y. ; 

Treasurer,  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Accredited 
Commercial  Schools  was  held  at  The 
Stevens  on  Monday,  December  28.  B. 
F.  Williams,  Capital  City  Com'l.  Col- 
lege, of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  presided  at 
the  meetings. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  W.  J.  Wheeler,  Wheeler  Bus.  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  has  re- 
cently been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  A  complete  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  association 
during  the  year  was  presented  by  the 
secretary,  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  of  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

A  symposium  on  "Modern  Methods 
of  Business  School  Promotion"  was 
participated  in  by  T.  B.  Cain,  West 
Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va. ;  W.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln 
School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Neb. ; 
Mr.  Kamrath,  Minnesota  School  of 
Bus.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  W.  S.  San- 
ford,  Brown's  Bus.  College,  St.  Louis  ; 
Alice  V.  Wylie,  Office  Training  School. 
Memphis,  Term.;  and  Mary  M.  Galla- 
gher, The  Gallagher  School,  Kanka- 
kee,  111. 

A  symposium  on  "Suggestions  for 
Improving  Business  Education"  was 
conducted  by  C.  J.  Harvey,  Brown's 
Bus.  College,  Peoria,  111.;  W.  M.  Dow- 
den,  Lansing  Business  Univ.,  Lansing, 
Mich.;  Jay  W.  Miller,  Goldey  College, 


Wilmington,  Del.;  S.  J.  Shook,  Topeka 
Bus.  College,  Topeka,  Kan.;  G.  E. 
Spohn,  Madison  College,  Madison. 
Wis.,  and  E.  B.  Lyon,  bayless  Bus. 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

"Meeting  Present-Day  Competition" 
was  discussed  by  G.  E.  McClellan,  The 
Littleford  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  The  Hamilton  Uni- 
versity, Mason  City,  Iowa. 

"What  the  Future  Holds  for  Us"  was 
discussed  by  H.  E.  V.  Porter,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  and  E.  H.  Norman,  Balti- 
more Business  College,  Baltimore,' Md. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  The 
Stevens  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
29,  at  which  Mr.  Williams  presided  as 
toastmaster.  The  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning was  S.  G.  Richards,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Brief  talks  were  also 
made  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  and  by  Mr.   Porter. 

The  officers  of  the  association  were 
re-elected. 


THE      AMERICAN      ASSOCIATION 

OF  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES 

Officers 

President:  Robert  E.  Elverson,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ; 

Secretary :  C.  W.  Woodward,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

The  American  Association  of  Com- 
mercial Colleges  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  on  Monday,  December  28,  in 
conjunction  with  the  federation  con- 
vention. The  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  the  president,  Robert  E. 
Elverson,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the 
secretary's  report  was  made  by  C.  W. 
Woodward,  Burlington,  Iowa.  "Mem- 
bership Requirements"  were  discussed 
by  M.  P.  Akers,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and 
"Courses  of  Study"  by  J.  F.  Lenz,  New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Uther  speakers  were  J.  M.  Perry,  Jr., 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  "Suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  Association  Tests,"  C. 
E.  Crain,  Ottawa,  Kan.,  on  "Advan- 
tages of  Membership,"  and  A.  T.  Sco- 
vill,  Clinton,  Iowa,  on  "Advertising  by 
Our  Members." 

The  present  officers  were  re-elected. 


THE  TAYLOR  SCHOOL  HAS 
MOVED 

The  Taylor  School  has  moved  to 
new  quarters  in  the  Clover  Arcade 
Building,  1207  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  school,  founded  1898  by  Freeman 
P.  Taylor,  its  president,  has  been  at 
Tenth  and  Market  Streets  tor  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Mr.  Taylor  is  as- 
sisted in  the  management  of  the  school 
by  his  sons,  Cyril  \V.  and  Pernin  H. 
Q.  Taylor. 

The  new  quarters  of  the  school  have 
been  laid  out  especially  for  the  teach- 
ing of  business  and  secretarial  subjects. 


THE  ARIZONA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE,   FLAGSTAFF,   ARIZ. 

During  the  summer  school  conducted 
by  the  above  institution,  a  course  will 
be  given  in  the  Principles  and  Methods 
of  Handwriting  by  Earl  VV.  Atkinson, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  for  which  one 
credit   will  be  allowed. 

The  E.  C.  Glass  Senior  High  School, 

Lynchburg,  V  a.,  has  a  very  active  com- 
mercial club.  It  has  outlined  a  pro- 
gram covering  several  months.  This 
includes  visits  to  various  establishments 
like  bakeries,  dry  cleaners  and  banks. 
Speeches  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
club  by  well  known  business  men  and 
several  plays  are  planned  by  the  club. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of 
E.  F.  Burniahln. 

J.  C.  Duncan,  penman  in  the  Wood- 
bury College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was 
recently  awarded  a  Professional  Cer- 
tificate in  business  writing.  Congratu- 
lations ! 


THE  COVER 

The  drawing  on  the  cover  this  month 
is  an  appropriate  one  for  Easter.  It 
was  made  by  W.  Leroy  Newark,  en- 
grosser and  artist  in  the  engrossing 
studio  of  The  Educator.  We  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  comments  on  the 
covers. 


By  PARKER  ZANER  BLOSER 


N.   A.   P.   T.   S. 

MATERIAL  CONCERNING 

CERTIFICATE    PLAN    REGULATIONS 

1931-32 

"Suggested  advice  to  members  of  the  organi- 
zation respecting  reduction  authorized  on  the 
Certificate  Plan  for  benefit  of  members  ami 
their    families. 

"A  reduction  of  one  and  one-half  fare  on  the 
Certificate  Plan  will  apply  for  members  and 
their  families  attending  meeting  of  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  PENMANSHIP 
TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS,  to  be  held 
at    Rochester,    New    York,   April   20-22. 

"The  following  directions  are  submitted  for 
your   guidance: 

1.  "Tickets  at  the  regular  one-way  tariff 
fares  for  the  going  journey  may  be  obtained 
on  any  of  the  following  dates  (but  not  on  any 
other  date):  APRIU  16  to  22.  Be  sure  that 
when  purchasing  going  ticket  you  request  a 
CERTIFICATE.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
asking  for  a  'Receipt'. 

"When  a  meeting  is  held  at  a  distant  point 
to  which  regular  transit  limit  exceeds  three 
days,  certificate  will  be  honored  if  procured 
within  number  of  days  transit  limit  prescribed 
in  one-way  tariff  as  applicable  from  place  of 
meeting  to  station  at  which  certificate  was 
procured. 

"Return  tickets  issued  at  the  reduced  fares 
n  ill  not  be  good  on  any  limited  train  on 
which  such  reduced  fare  transportation  is  not 
honored. 

2.  "Present  yourself  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion for  tickets  and  Certificates  at  least  3U 
minutes  before  departure  of  train  on  which 
you    will   begin    your   journey. 

3.  "Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  stations. 
If  you  inquire  at  your  home  station,  you  can 
ascertain  whether  Certificates  and  through 
tickets  can  be  obtained  to  place  of  meeting. 
If  not  obtainable  at  your  home  station,  the 
agent  will  inform  you  at  what  station  they 
can  be  obtained.  You  can  in  such  case  pur- 
chase a  local  ticket  to  the  station  which  has 
Certificates  in  stock,  where  you  can  purchase 
a  through  ticket  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
for  and  obtain  a  Certificate  to  place  of  meeting. 

4.  "Immediately  on  your  arrival  at  the 
meeting  present  your  Certificate  to  the  endors- 
ing officer,  Miss  Linda  S.  Weber,  Secretary, 
as  the  reduced  fares  for  the  return  journey 
will  not  apply  unless  you  are  properly  identi- 
fied   as    provided   for   by    the    Certificates. 

5.  "It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Special 
Agent  of  the  carriers  will  be  in  attendance 
on  April  21  and  22,  from  8:30  A.  M.  to  5:30 
P.  M.,  to  validate  Certificates.  If  you  ar- 
rive at  the  meeting  and  leave  for  home  again 
prior  to  the  Special  Agent's  arrival,  or  if  you 
arrive  at  the  meeting  later  than  April  22  after 
the  Special  Agent  has  left,  you  cannot  have 
your  Certificate  validated  and  consequently 
you  will  not  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tion   on    the    home    journey. 

6.  "So  as  to  prevent  disappointment,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  reduction  on  the  re- 
turn journey  is  not  guaranteed,  but  is  con- 
tingent on  an  attendance  of  not  less  than  100 
members  of  the  organization  at  the  meeting 
and  dependent  members  of  their  families,  hold- 
ing regularly  issued  Certificates  obtained  from 
Ticket  Agents  at  starting  points,  from  where 
the  regular  one-way  adult  tariff  fares  to  place 
of  meeting  are  not  less  than  67  cents  on 
going  journey. 

"Certificates  issued  to  children  at  half  fares 
will  be  counted  the  same  as  Certificates  held 
by   adults. 

7.  "If  the  necessary  minimum  of  100  Cer- 
tificates are  presented  to  the  Special  Agent, 
and  your  Certificate  is  duly  validated,  you 
will  be  entitled  up  to  and  including  APRIL 
26,  1932,  to  a  return  ticket  via  the  same  route 
over  which  you  came,  the  going  journey  at 
one-half  of  the  regular  one-way  tariff  fare 
from  the  place  of  meeting  to  the  point  at 
which    your    Certificate    was    issued. 

8.  "Return  ticket  will  be  limited  to  30  days 
in  addition  to  date  of  sale  of  going  ticket 
as    stamped    on    the    Certificate. 

9.  "Information  with  respect  to  stop-overs 
and  other  details  should  be  obtained  from 
Ticket    Agents. 

10.  "No  refund  of  fare  will  be  made  on 
account  of  failure  to  obtain  proper  Certificate 
when  purchasing  going  ticket,  nor  on  account 
of  failure  to  present  validated  Certificate  when 
purchasing    return    ticket." 
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TRAVELING    PENMAN    AND 

CARD   WRITER 

Our  good  friend,  A.  W.  H.  Ronisli, 
keeps  us  posted  from  time  to  time  as 
to  his  location  and  success  on  his  card 
writing  and  penmanship  trip. 

Mr.  Ronish,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
the  Coleman  National  Business  College, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  equipped  himself  with 
a  special  automobile  with  which  to 
tour  the  country  writing  cards.  His 
trip  has  been  an  interesting  one.  He 
has  met  with  all  kinds  of  conditions. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  in  the  south. 


A.  W.  H.  ROXISH 

He  was  born  in  1878  in  the  Dakota 
Territory  when  it  was  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  He 
states  that  he  saw  the  Indians  driven 
off  many  times  before  he  reached  the 
age  of  ten.  At  that  time  he  was  hired 
out  to  herd  cattle  at  $5  and  grub  per 
month  until  he  was  sixteen,  then  he 
became  a  hired  man  at  $20  per  month 
until  he  was  nineteen.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  interested 
in  penmanship  and  went  to  Dixon,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  took  work  under  the 
two  wonderful  characters,  W.  H.  Cop- 
pins,  who  still  lives  in  Dixon,  and  L.  M. 
Kelchner,  now  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
After  completing  his  course  he  secured 
a  position  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
as  a  teacher.  Since  that  time  he  has 
had  much  valuable  experience  as  a 
commercial  teacher.  He  spent  thirteen 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Coleman  Na- 
tional Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 
During  the  past  several  years  Mr. 
Ronish  has  been  on  his  card  writing 
tour,   which   he   is   enjoying  immensely. 
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COMMERCIAL     EDUCATION     AS- 
SOCIATION OF   WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

On  April  9,  at  the  Frick  Training 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  Commer- 
cial Education  Association  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  spring  meet- 
ing. The  program  will  center  around 
the  slogan,  "Teaching  Ideas  for  Teach- 
ers." It  is  predicted  that  it  will  be  a 
good  meeting  and  all  are  urged  to 
attend. 


The  annual  penmanship  contest  of 
the  Cain  System  of  Business  Colleges, 
of  which  T.  B.  Cain,  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia,  is  President,  and  comprising 
the  following  schools :  West  Virginia 
Business  College,  Clarksburg;  West 
Virginia  Business  College,  Bluefield; 
and  Johnson  City  Business  College, 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  contestants  represent- 
ing the   Clarksburg  school. 

The  three  best  writers  of  each  school 
were  selected  and  specimen  copies  of 
their  work  sent  to  The  Zaner  &  Bloser 
Company,  Handwriting  Specialists,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  for  grading.  The 
Clarksburg  school  was  represented  by 
Miss  Aliene  Camp,  who  took  first  place 
in  the  contest,  Miss  Helen  Coleman, 
second  place  winner,  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Mittendorf,  third  place  winner. 
All  three  of  these  Clarksburg  win- 
ners are  graduates  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  Clarksburg. 
Fourth  place  was  won  by  Margaret 
Borden  of  the  Bluefield  school. 

The  other  Bluefield  contestants  were 
James  Hilton  and  Grace  Hetherington. 
Johnson  City  Business  College  was 
represented  by  Harry  Shelor,  Helen 
Johnson  and  Hazel  Duncan. 

This  penmanship  contest  is  an  an- 
nual affair  and  attracts  much  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  students  from  the 
different  schools.  The  Bluefield  school 
won  the  contest  last  year. 


An  advertising  cut  made  by  E.  A.  Lupfe 


Addressed  while  on  the  road  by  A.  W.  H.  Ronish 
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This  resolution  was  made  hv  H.  W.  Strickland,  2221  Land  Title 
Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  shows  the  simple  style  which  is  in  de- 
mand today. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

First  term  of  five  weeks,  six  days  per  week, 
begins  June  6.  Second  term  of  five  weeks, 
six    days    per    week,    begins    July    11. 

This  institution,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  offer  commercial  teacher  training.  It 
has  trained  and  placed  probably  more  com- 
mercial teachers  than  any  institution  in  the 
United  States.  All  work  offered  of  college 
grade.  Accredited  by  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges,  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  Association  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Uni- 
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BOWLING  GREEN  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 
BOWLING  GREFN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

BOWLING    GREEN.    KY. 
Near     entrance     to     Mammoth     Cave     National 
Park.      Many    attractive    trips    out    of    Bowling 


™*R  SCRAPBOOK  m.g. 

Zaner-Bloser    Modernistic    Continuous 
Natty,   Neat,   New.   Nice,   Nifty,   Novel. 
A  page  50c,  Two  pages  75c 

D.  L.  STODDARD 

R.    R.    4,    Box    141  Indianapoli 


10c 


6    Pe.imanship    Books 

All    different,    32    pages    each.      Retail    for 
$2.70,    all    sent    for    $1.00.     Big    circular    free. 

C   W.  JONES 

224    Main    St.  Brockton.    Mass. 


M.  H.  Leib,  210  Condon  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  V.,  is  making  rapid  progress  in  all 
lines  of  penmanship  and  lettering.  A 
package  of  very  skillful  specimens  lias 
been    received    from    him. 


By  Parker  Zaner  Bloser 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass 


MODERNIZING  YOUR  PEN  WORK 

Pen  work,  like  all  other  arts  and 
professions,  has  undergone  many 
changes.  It  has  developed  more  into 
a  finer  and  more  practical  art.  To  see 
this,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  view  one 
of  the  modern  elaborate  pieces  of  work 
turned  out  by  one  of  the  Engrossers 
Studios  and  compare  it  with  one  of 
the  old  time  specimens  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

Until  recent  years  there  has  not 
been  much  of  the  old  European  manu- 
scripts available  to  American  en- 
grossers.    As    a    result,    engrossing    in 


LESSON  No.  18 

America  did  not  reach  its  present 
standing  as  a  fine  art  until  recent  years. 

The  idea  seemed  to  be  to  display 
as  many  types  of  letters  and  ornaments 
as  possible  in  each  piece  of  work.  This 
produced  a  disconnected  and  spotted 
appearance.  Main  headings  were  fre- 
quently smaller  than  subheadings  and 
were   frequently   difficult   to  read. 

A  common  thing  was  to  flourish  a 
bounding  stag  covering  the  major  part 
of  the  page.  Light  line  script,  readable 
at  only  a  few  feet,  was  used  in  place 
of  heavier  and  more  readable  styles.  It 
is   not   surprising   that    many   of   these 


old  pieces  of  work  were  severely  criti- 
cised from  a  standpoint  of  art.  How- 
ever, they  served  as  a  foundation  for 
much  of  our  present  day  work  and 
really  contained  much  skillful  work, 
parts  of  which  we  can  profitably  imi- 
tate. 

Through  all  this  development  of  en- 
grossing, Engrosser's  Script  has  re- 
mained and  held  its  own.  It  may  be 
hundreds  of  years  old,  but  it  is  in 
greater  demand  today  than  ever. 

Master  Engrosser's  Script  and  have 
one  style  which  you  need  not  fear  will 
quickly  change — Editor. 
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Special  this  montl 
Writing  Course  by 
only    $5.00.     Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 


The  American  Penman 

America's   Handwriting   Magazine 

Devoted    to    Penmanship    and 

Commercial    Education 

Contains    Lessons    in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 

AND      SUPERVISION      OP      PEN- 

MANSHIP. 

Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.      Special 

club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 

copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Off  Hand  Flourishing 
LETTERHEADS  DeLUX 

Xe\\,  novel  and  original.     Each  and  everyone 
different.      All    equally   artistic. 

Two  dozen $5.00 

One  dozen  .... ..  2.75 

Sample .25 

High    class    paper,    delicate    half    inch    ruling. 
Your  name  and  "Penman",  if  desired,  neatly 
lettered   on   bird  and   scroll  designs. 

Sorry,    but    too   busy    to   exchange    specimens. 

C.  H.  CLARK 

Z663   N.   5th  St.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Penmanship  by  Mail 

;s  in  accurate  business  and  dashy 
.  Real  pen-written  copies  with  red- 
ink  criticisms. 
Folder  on  re- 
quest. Send  10 
cents  for 
specimen  (No 
stamps,  please). 
One  penman 
best    business    writer 


madalc    Avenue 


Toronto,    Ont. 


rlistirjgngnmstiig 


JFiluricinatiug   a  -Specialty-it 

4     EHMSGHEE 


W3  Ea»r  i»tak  Street 


aton.'TSuu;  Jersey 


Jtjlpinm30  and 


Catalog   and   Samples   on   Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas— 
Driginal    specimens    of    Brush    and    Penwork 

for    sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 
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very    skillfully    written    Gi 
many   skillful   penmen  being 
Educator  extends   Best   Wishe 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  mention 
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STUDIO  CABINET  f. 


pq 


Buy  Good  Used 


BOOKS 


FREE    TO 

TEACHERS 


Guaranteed  saving  of 
25%  or  more ;  new 
books  10%  saving.  Sent 
prepaid  when  cash  ac- 
companies order.  Any 
text  book  needed  in- 
cluded in  our  large 
stock.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured or  money  re- 
funded. 
Stock  of  Over  a  Million  Volumes 
WRITE  jy*Jffi3 

College  Book  Co. 

'£££  Depl.  Z  COtUMBUS.  OHIO^ 


Established 
for 

30    years 


PENMEN,  EN- 
GROSS ERS  and 
ARTISTS. 

Here  it  is  at  last. 
:  for  every- 
.  g.       Increases 

efficiency.  Adds 

joy  to  vour  work. 
Cabinet  32"  high, 
16"  wide,  14"  deep 
overall.  Limited  pro- 
duction. Three 
grades  $15,  $20  and 
$25.  Cash  with  order. 
Money  back  guaran- 
t  e  e.  Finished  i  n 
Natural,  Walnut  or 
Mahogany. 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

2221  land  Title  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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MAKING  ALL  WRITING  PENMAN- 
SHIP 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

English  department?  If  this  is  true 
of  the  above  subjects,  why  shouldn't 
it  be  true  of  Penmanship  as  well? 

To  summarize  this  subject  of  Mak- 
ing All  Writing  Penmanship,  let  us 
note    the   following: 

1.  All  writing  must  be  made  auto- 
matic as  early  in  the  school  life  of 
the  pupil  as  possible. 

2.  The  written  work  of  the  pupil 
must  be  made  meaningful,  he  must 
know  why  he  is  asked  to  do  this  drill 
work. 

3.  All  drill  work  must  be  definitely 
directed  'toward  the  specific  defects 
found  in  the  writing  of  the  individual 
pupils. 

4.  No  writing  lesson  dare  be  allowed 
to  become  a  "drag",  better  no  lessons 
at  all  than  one  that  becomes  a  "bore" 
before   the  end  is  reached. 

5.  The  writing  of  the  pupils  should 
never  be  crowded.  If  their  capacitv 
is  sixty  letters  per  minute  the  work 
dictated  for  them  to  copy  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  any  more. 

6.  The  six  major  characteristics  of 
Penmanship  must  be  constantly  kept 
before  the  girls  and  boys  in  all  writing 
situations:  (1)  Legibility,  (2)  Align- 
ment, (3)  Uniform  Slant,  (4)  Proper 
size  of  letters.  (5)  Proper  and  uniform 
spacing  (a)  within  letters,  (b)  between 
letters,  (c)  between  words,  (6)  Smooth 
line   quality. 

7.  A  good  systematic  plan  well 
worked  out   and   well  worked. 

8.  The  writing  must  be  properly 
taught  by  a  teacher  Who  is  awake  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  all  their 
school  work. 

9.  Supervision,  not  only  during  the 
Penmanship  periods,  but  in  all  written 
work  being  done.  The  more  nearly  the 
writing  becomes  automatic  the  less  di- 
rect  supervsion   will  be   necessary. 

10.  A  supervisor  and  a  teacher  who 
understand  children  and  their  needs : 
one  who  is  an  inspiration  to  her  girls 
and  boys  at  all  times  ;  one  who  is  just 
at  all  times ;  one  whose  criticism  is 
constructive  only;  one  in  whom  the 
pupils  will  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

11.  The  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
entire  school  staff,  of  the  pupils  and 
of  the  patrons. 

SCRAPBOOK  SPECIMENS 

A  collection  of  fine  ornate  penmanship  speci- 
mens consisting  of  copy  slips,  cards,  capitals, 
etc.,  sent  in  a  large  envelope  beautifully  ad- 
dressed for  $1.00.  This  package  is  worth  three 
times  this  amount  to  any  lover  or  student  of 
fine   writing. 

With  each  package,   until  further  notice,  I  will 
include   one  card,   written   many    years   ago   by 
the  world's  greatest  penman— L.  Madarasz. 
A   course   of    12   lessons    in    ornate   penmanship 
by    mail,    sent   for   $5.00. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   INK 
for   illuminating  all   kinds  of  pen   work,   40c  per 
bottle.      Nonesuch     Brown    Ink    50c    per    large 

A.  W.  DAKIN 

684  W.  Colvin  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  third  of  a  series  of  unique   flourishes  from   the  pen  of  C.  H.   Clark,   2663   North   Fifth   Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IffiKSSV,  J 

This  alphabet  was  made  by  Takeo  Okada,  a  student  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii.     Mr.  Okada  is  headed  towards 

the  top  in  this  line  of   work.     He   is   a   very   careful   student    and   a    skillful   workman.      We   will    see   more 

of  his  work  in  the  future. 
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PEN    ARTIST    PASSES    ON. 


Mr.  Sidney  A.  Williams,  died  at  his 
home,  317  West  Bridge  St.,  Morris- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  Sunday,  January 
17th,    1932. 

For  more  than  five  years  Mr.  Sid- 
ney A.  Williams  had  been  employed  in 
the  J.  V.  Haring  &  Son  Engrossing 
Studio  as  Pen  Artist.  He  had  prev- 
iously pursued  a  course  of  instruction 
in  artistic  penmanship  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  his  gifted  uncle, 
the  late  George  E.  Van  Buskirk  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Reproductions 
of  Mr.  Van  Buskirk's  beautiful  pen- 
manship had  frequently  graced  the 
pages  of  The   Business  Educator. 

Mr.  Wiliams  was  a  bud  of  promise 
at  the  time  he  joined  our  staff,  and 
the  artistic  lettering  and  the  many 
dainty  illuminations  which  he  executed 
while  in  our  studio,  called  for  talent 
of  decidedly  unusual  order,  and  his 
pronounced  success  proves  conclusively 
that  he  unfalteringly  adhered  to  that 
high  purpose  that.  "Whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all   is   worth   doing  well." 

On  his  daily  journey  through  the 
perplexities  of  the  business  world,  he 
chose  the  sunny  side  of  the  way,  and 
although  he  was  always  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Art  Work,  still,  he  never  was 
unmindful  of  the  welfare  of  his  co- 
workers, and  by  his  kindly,  quiet,  un- 
assuming nature,  he  won  and  held  the 
sincere  friendship  of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Williams  possessed  loyalty,  the 
indispensable  qualification  for  success 
in  any  endeavor,  and  he  was  as  ac- 
curate and  as  dependable  as  a  time 
table. 

By  his  painstaking  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  every  duty,  he  constantly 
exemplified  the  thought  so  exquisitely 
expressed  by  John  Ruskin  "Be  not 
simply  good,  be  good  for  something." 
— J.   V.   Haring   &   Son. 


J.  D.  CARTER 

Mr.  Carter  was  born  of  pioneer  par- 
ents, in  central  Iowa.  Upon  completion 
of  grammar  schools,  he  attended  New 
Providence  Academy,  at  New  Provi- 
dence, Iowa.  Later,  he  taught  school 
for  a  few  years  and  entered  normal 
school  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.  His  work 
there  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  war- 
elected  a  member  of  the  faculty,  where 
he  taught  art  and  penmanship.  This 
position  he  retained  for  three  years, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  up  art  at  the 
Zanerian  Art  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Upon  completion  of  his  study  of  art, 
he  returned  to  teaching.  Since  1913 
he  has  been  teaching  almost  continu- 
ously in  the  commercial  schools  of  Chi- 
cago.  While  engaged  in  teaching,  he 
found  time  to  contribute  articles  to 
The  Business  Educator,  and  to  conduct 
his  own  correspondence  school  in  de- 
signing and  engrossing.  In  addition, 
he  has  invented  a  proportional  scaling 
instrument  and  numerous  artist's  ac- 
cessories. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Carter's  extensive 
experience  and  his  appreciation  of  edu- 
cational problems,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  his  work  is  regarded  as  being  of 
the  best  of  its  kind. 


DESIGNING  AND 
ENGROSSING 

By   E.   L.   BROWN, 
Rockland,  Maine 


PEN  DRAWING 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  pen  and  ink  designs  for  commer- 
cial advertising.  The  design  shown  in 
this  connection  is  suitable  for  a  circular 
and  speaks  for  itself  as  a  specimen  of 
decorative  pen  work.  The  color  effects 
were  obtained  by  a  combination  of  line 
and  stipple  and  the  result  is  rather 
pleasing.  The  scroll  work  is  made  up 
of  conventionalized  natural  forms  in- 
cluding the  lion  rampant,  and  grace 
harmony  and  balance  are  important 
factors  for  consideration.  Off-hand 
flourishing  has  helped  us  greatly  in 
our   decorative    pen    drawing. 

Lay  off  the  design  on  a  piece  of  thin 
paper,  making  changes  here  and  there 
until  the  picture  "hangs  together,"  then 
trace  it  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and 
after  a  refined  pencil  drawing  is  ob- 
tained you  will  be  ready  for  the  pen 
and  ink  work.  Outline  scroll  work 
with  rather  a  coarse  pen,  using  a  fine 
pen  for  shade  lines.  Study  effects  very 
closely  and  work  in  a  most  careful  and 
painstaking  way.  Use  small  uniformly 
spaced  dots  for  background,  deepening 
the  tone  here  and  there  by  using  small 
irregularly  spaced  stipple.  The  head 
of  Minerva  is  quite  effectively  and  sim- 
ply done  in  shaded  and  fine  lines. 

Aside  from  the  two  words,  Diplomas 
and  Certificates,  the  lettering  is  a  free- 
hand style,  recommended  for  its  neat- 
ness and  legibility. 

Send  us  some  of  your  best  work  for 
criticism.  Perhaps  we  could  help  you 
on  some  of  your  problems. 
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ANNUAL  SIXTH  GRADE  CONTEST,  LOUISVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  Sixth  Grade  contest  is  an  annual  event  in  L 
from  the  very  beginning  that  the  Penmanship  Depar 
each  year.     This  year  it  was  held  in  January,  just  b 

There  were  ninety  pupils  participating  in  the  c 
deis  School,  won  first  prize.  She  was  granted  a  be 
quite  proud.     This  certificate  was  engrossed  by  the  Z 

The  pupils  wrote  for  four  minutes  .and  were  gra 
lected   from   Fifth   Grade   teaching  staff  scored   the  p 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  champion  won 
tor  among  three  pupils  who  tied  in  form. 

The  democratic  way  in  which  the  whole  affair  i 
shown.  Early  in  the  fall  the  pupils  begin  working  f 
in  the  class.  Each  class  is  allowed  one  representat 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  After  the  election  all  pu 
whatever.     The  result  is  a  very  pleasant  attitude. 


ouisville,  Kentucky.  It  has  caused  so  much  interest 
tment  is  obliged  to  make  plans  for  it  early  in  the  fall 
efore   the   close   of  the   first   term. 

ontest  with  the  result  that  Dorothy  Nail  of  the  Bran- 
autifully  hand  engrossed  certificate  of  which  she  is 
aner-Bloser  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ded  for  form,  speed  and  fluency.  Three  judges  se- 
apers. 

by  a  margin  in  speed  as  it  was  the  determining  fac- 

s  handled  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  enthusiasm 
or  the  contest  and  undertake  to  find  the  best  writer 
ive  to  the  contest  and  this  representative  is  elected 
pils  undertake  to  aid  the  representative  in  every  way 

A.  M.  HINDS, 
Supervisor  of   Penmanship. 
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promptly  and  expertly 
,  engrossed  in  any  quantity 
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emittance    today 
these   few    sets. 

if   you    wish 
Price   $1.25. 

Address 
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512  N 

Pari 

St 

Columbus, 

Ohio 

I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small      cost,      easy 
during  your  spare  time.    Write 
for    my    book,    "How    To     Be- 
come     An      Expert       Penn 
FREE!      It   contain*    specime 
and    tells    how    others    became 
expert     writers    by     the     Tevis 
Meth.xl.     Your  name  will   be  elegantly   written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today! 
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T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  2S-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
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ALBERT 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 
25   E.  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago 

535   Fifth  Ave. 

New     York 

415  Hyde   Building 

Spokane 


46th  YEAR  —  To  Teach- 
ers of  Commerce,  Book- 
keeping,  Accounting, 
S  h  orthand.  Typewriting, 
etc.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  secured  Promo- 
tion for  hundreds  in  High 
Schools,  Teachers*  Col- 
leges, in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  clients  pay 
good  salaries.  Write  to- 
day. 


Away  Back 
IN  1892  -  3 


EDWARD  C.  MILLS 


P.   O.   Dr 


list   for    Engraving   Purposes 

Rochester,   N.   Y. 


982 


The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment    only. 


L.  Madarasz  taught  penmanship  for  A.  N.  Palmer  in 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  and  the  Manager  of  this  Agency 
was  principal  of  Mr.  Palmer's  branch  school  at  Cres- 
ton,  Iowa.  Mr.  Palmer  wrote  almost  daily  to  Mr. 
Gaylord,  and  to  many  of  these  letters  Mr.  Palmer's 
I  name  was  signed  by  Madarasz,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  in  script, 
I  then  at  the  climax  of  his  exquisite  skill.  A  few  of  these  signatures  are 
j  available  at  twenty-five  cents  each  for  those  who  send  self-addressed 
■     stamped   envelope. 

I  Yes,  we  are  starting  our  twenty-ninth  year  as  an  Agency,  and  we  are 

J     breaking  all  records  in  the  enrollment  of  teachers.    May  we  help  your 

I  The  National  Commercial  Teachers  Agency 

(A    Specialty    by    a    Specialist) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.,  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


An  Educational  Journal  of 
Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,   111. 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG 


baigest    teachers     Agency    in    the    West.      We   Enroll  Only   iWmal  and  College   Urauuaics. 

Photo   copies   made    from    original,    25    for    $1.50.     Copyrighted    Booklet,    "How    to    Apply    and 

Secure    Promotion,    with    Laws    of    Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members, 

50c   to   non-members.     Every    teacher   needs    it.      Write    today    for    enrollment    card    and    in- 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

^Upute? 
Handwriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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One  of  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  The  Educator  is  John  F.  Siple. 
Examiner  and  Counsellor  in  Questioned  Handwriting  and  Suspected 
Forgery,  Union  Central  Vnnex,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  the  skillful  signa- 
ture above  shows,  Mr.  Siple  is  a  penman  of  more  than  ordinary  skill 
and  is  also  an  engrosser.  This  photograph  of  Mr.  Siple  was  taken  at 
his    desk.     He    has    seen    many    years   of    service    in    penmanship    work. 
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Part  of  a  spelling  lesson  written  by 
Josephine  Parko,  6A  pupil  in  the  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  public  schools.  Ella  M. 
Dwyer,  Supervisor.  Miss  Dwyer  makes  a 
special  effort  to  have  the  penmanship  carry 
over    into   the    other    subjects. 


LESSONS   IN   PENMANSHIP   BY   MAIL 

The  Charting  Method— LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  Ml  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,   New   Jersey,    U.   S.    A. 


Written   by   Tohei   Wakao,   Gifuprefecture,   Japai 


If   Interested    in    the 

BOOK   FORM    DIPLOMA 

Write    for    Descriptive    Circular. 
Correspondence    Solicited. 

Ames  &  Rollinson 

206  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  readers  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable   our   readers    to  determine   their  value. 


Teaching  School  Music — By  Alma 
M.  Norton,  M.  A.,  Arizona  State 
Teachers  College,  Tempe,  Arizona,  with 
introduction  by  Louis  Woodson  Cur- 
tis, Director,  Division  of  Music,  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools.  Published  by 
C.  C.  Crawford,  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia.    Cloth   cover.  248  pages. 

Modern  education  with  its  new  philosophy, 
its  changing  objectives,  and  its  shifting  points 
of  emphasis,  brings  under  close  scrutiny  every 
curriculum  detail  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  phases  of  our  present -day  pedagogical 
scheme  satisfy  the  concept  of  learning  as  a 
product  of  multiple  experience  rather  than  as 
the  accumulation  of  mere  factual  knowledge. 
Subjects,  their  aims  and  content,  as  well  as 
teaching  processes,  are  dispassionately  analyzed 
and  scientifically  evaluated.  Traditional  learn- 
ing activities  which  have  been  atrophied 
through  long  association  with  formal  educa- 
tional ritual  are  discarded  in  favor  of  newer 
and  warmer  practices  which  spring  from  con- 
tact with  life  itself,  to  the  end  that  education 
may  become  a  living  process  vibrant  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Music  has  not  escaped  this  scrutiny,  but 
rather  has  been  summoned  to  recast  its  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  this  newly  conceived  program  of 
learning,  a  contribution  vital  in  itself  and 
valuable    to   the    integrated    plan   as   a   whole. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  into  institutions  of 
teacher- training  a  book  should  come  which 
will  reveal  the  part  that  music  is  to  play  in 
the  New  Education.  "Teaching  School  Music" 
presents  the  more  common  music  activities  as 
they  occur  in  the  school  program  of  today.  It 
analyzes  the  problems  concerned  with  these 
activities  and  suggests  their  solutions  —  not 
one  solution,  but  several.  The  author  wisely 
realizes  that  just  as  each  problem  has  many 
aspects,  which  vary  in  complexity  with  each 
situation,  so  does  the  solution  vary,  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  say  to  prospective  young 
teachers  that  any  problem  can  be  solved  in 
one  particular  way  and  no  other.  With  a 
fairness  that  bespeaks  an  open  mind  the  book 
presents  both  old  and  new  pedagogical  ap- 
proaches, accepting  generously  the  good  of  the 
old  and  warning  against  the  too  ready  accept- 
ance   of    the    untried   new 

The  function  of  music  in  the  wider  field  of 
the  New  Educational  Program  of  integrated 
learning  is  set  forth  definitely  in  "Teaching 
School  Music".  Modern  pedagogy,  with  its 
insistence  upon  initiative,  self-expression,  and 
creative  activity,  involves  a  spontaneous  teacher 
and  pupil  reaction  to  everyday  schoolroom  in- 
cidents and  their  translation  into  terms  of 
learning.  The  ability  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  music  to  turn  into  educational  capi- 
tal fortuitous  classroom  experience  comes  as 
a  result  of  definite  training  in  the  matter 
of  meeting  such  situations.  A  varied  knowl- 
edge of  music  teaching  procedures,  and  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  music  material,  are  im- 
portant prerequisites  to  successful  participa- 
tion in  the  New  Educational  Program  of  inte- 
grated learning,  if  music  is  to  carry  its  share 
of   the    burden   of   such   a   program. 

In  the  highly  complicated  material  civiliza- 
tion which  American  life  has  become,  in  which 
the  utilitarian  rather  than  the  beautiful  claims 
first  attention,  it  is  important  that  the  place 
of  music  which,  because  so  necessary  to  nappy 
living,  is  utilitarian  as  well  as  beautiful,  should 
be  strongly  guarded  in  the  realm  of  the  public 
schools  where  the  temper  of  our  people  is 
fashioned.  Its  future  guardians,  present- day  - 
students  in  teacher-training  institutions,  must 
receive  during  their  days  of  apprenticeship  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  their  opportunities 
as  protectors  of  the  art.  Mere  love  of  music 
and  acquaintance  with  it  in  its  many  forms 
are  not  enough.  In  addition  there  must  be 
skill  in  fitting  music  into  a  school  program 
which    parallels    living    situations    with    a    con- 


seque 


lenging  of  procedures  and  a  con- 
stant evaluation  oi  results.  "Teaching  School 
Music"  is  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
its  readers  just  this  attitude  of  intelligent  self- 
criticism,  and  in  this  sense  as  in  many  others 
it  is  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
wide  but  meagerly  supplied  field  of  music  edu- 
cation literature. 


Research   in  Business   Education — By 

Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  A.  M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Commerce  and  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California,  and 
Jessie  Graham,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Commerce,  San  Jose  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  California, 
with  introduction  by  Lester  B.  Rogers, 
Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Southern  California. 
Published  by  C.  C.  Crawford,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Cloth  cover,  232 
pages. 

The  field  of  business  education  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  relatively  new.  The 
purposes  of  this  newer  development  of  educa- 
tion on  a  higher  level  have  not  been  fully  de- 
termined; neither  has  the  trail  to  be  followed 
been  blazed.  The  developments  in  business 
education  in  our  secondary  schools  may  be 
suggestive  but  do  not  provide  criteria  for 
guiding  business  education  in  our  collegiate 
institutions.  However,  many  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  business  education  in  our  secondary 
schools  are  the  same  problems  that  must  be 
faced  by  those  directing  business  education  in 
the  colleges.  For  example,  should  business 
education  lully  equip  the  individual  tor  a  par- 
ticular activity  in  the  business  world,  or  should 
it  give  him  a  background  of  understanding  of 
purposes  and  problems  and  a  greater  resource- 
luiness  in  meeting  changing  conditions  which 
he  must  face?  To  what  extent  should  the 
program  in  business  education  be  made  to  con- 
lurm  to,  and  be  guided  by,  the  standards  and 
practices  of   long  established   fields  of  learning? 

The  justification  of  business  education  lies 
not  in  conforming  to  the  existing  practices  nor 
in  following  beaten  trails  but  in  discovering 
new  problems  and  effective  ways  of  solving 
them.  Hope  for  real  achievement  in  the  field 
of  business  education  may  be  seen  in  the  lack 
of  fully  determined  purposes  and  definiteness 
of  procedures.  Before  these  hopes  may  be 
realized,  however,  both  extensive  and  inten- 
sive studies  of  problems  must  be  made.  In- 
vestigations and  experimentations  must  be 
carried    on.      An    attitude    of    open-mindedness 


I/ittle  progress  can  be  made  in  business  edu- 
cation unless  the  results  of  critical  investi- 
gations and  experimentations  are  made  availa- 
ble to  others  devoting  their  tune  to  the  study 
of  problems  in  business  educatiun.  The  writers 
of  this  volume  have  the  two- fold  purpose  in 
mind:  (1)  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
problems  in  business  education,  and  (2)  to 
make  available  to  others  the  results  of  some 
studies  that  have  been  made.  The  realization 
of  this  purpose  is  both  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  business  education  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  serious  minded  students  interested  in 
the    problems    of    business    education. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  of 
assistance  not  only  to  those  students  and 
teachers  interested  in  doing  actual  research 
work  themselves  but  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  research  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  others  and  also  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  research  procedures  in  other  fields.  The 
methods  of  conducting  research  in  one  special 
field  cannot  fail  to  make  certain  contributions 
to  the  research  in  other  fields,  since  education 
should  be  considered  as  a  continuous  process 
without  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between 
its    various    branches. 


Teaching    the    Social    Studies    —    By 

Delia  Goode  Fancier,  M.  A.,  Principal 
of  the  Ruth  School  for  Girls,  El  Monte, 
California,  High  School  Social  Studies 
Teacher,  Los  Angeles,  and  Claude  C. 
Crawford,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Southern  California, 
with  introduction  by  Lester  B.  Rogers, 
Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 


tion, University  of  Southern  California. 
Published  by  C.  C.  Crawford,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Los  Ange- 
les, California.     Cloth  cover,  376  pages. 

In  the  effort  to  reorganize  the  curricula  of 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  con- 
formity with  generally  accepted  principles  in 
education  there  is  no  field  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  greater  or  more  subject  to  differences 
of  opinion  than  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 
Textbooks  and  other  curricular  materials  in  the 
different  organized  divisions  of  the  social 
sciences  are  almost  unlimited  in  number  and 
variety.  Purposes  quite  remote  from  the  ex- 
periences and  interests  of  the  learner  have 
usually  dominated  the  selection  and  organiza- 
tion of  these  instructional  materials.  The  com- 
petition or  rivalry  that  has  often  developed 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different 
social  sciences  such  as  history,  economics,  citi- 
zenship, etc.,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
confusion  in  the  social  studies  of  our  secondary 
schools. 

At  the  present  time  a  definite  movement  is 
under  way  to  select  and  to  organize  instruc- 
tional materials  in  social  studies,  especially  in 
th*  junior  high  school,  with  reference  to  tne 
experiences  and  interests  of  the  learner,  and 
the  recognized  needs  of  society.  This  means 
that  traditional  purposes  and  materials  must 
be  discarded  and  that  new  criteria  must  guide 
in  the  selection  and  organization  of  social 
studies  materials  if  these  new  purposes  are  to 
be  realized.  No  real  progress  can  be  made 
in  any  field  without  some  understanding  of 
the  origin,  the  development,  and  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  phases  of  the  movement. 

This  work  of  Mrs.  Fancier  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford on  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies"  gives  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  guiding  purposes 
and  the  materials  that  have  been  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  different  social  science  sub- 
jects in  our  secondary  schools.  It  gives  the 
background  or  perspective  that  is  needed  for 
constructive  curricular  activities,  as  well  as 
for  more  effective  teaching  in  this  field.  The 
instructional  materials  and  the  literature  on 
social  science  teaching  are  too  extensive  for 
most  teachers  to  attempt  to  cover.  The  es- 
sence of  this  material  is  here  made  available 
without  undue  demands  on  the  time  and  energy 
of    the    reader. 

"Teaching  the  Social  Studies"  paves  the  way 
for  an  intensive  study  of  any  particular  prob- 
lem that  may  be  of  interest  to  a  student  of 
social  studies.  Re'sume's  of  the  findings  in  the 
different  phases  of  the  work  considered  are 
presented  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  to  be  either  profound  or  prophetic. 
This  volume  should  help  to  clarify  problems 
in  the  social  studies  field  and  to  stimulate 
interested  students  to  greater  constructive  el  - 
forts. 


Gillott'sPens 


The     Most     Perfect    of     Peru 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magiv 


Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93   Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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V  /     7/      ^J/.  '    >.    < 


LEARN  AT  HOMET~^=»s«S^r^DURINa  SPARE TfME 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Steed,  who  wrote  the  above,  is  a  teacher  in  the   Bowling 
Green,   Kentucky,    Business   University. 


A  package  of  beautiful  cards  has  been 
received  from  H.  W.  Strickland,  2221 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
is  conducting  a  very  fine  engrossing 
business   in   that   city. 


Here  are  some  very   skillful  specimens  from   S.   S.   Skolfield,   133   Morning   St.,    Portland,   Me. 
This   work   will   be   a    pleasant    surprise   to  many   of   our   readers. 
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WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  working 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


ENROLL  NOW 

for  a 

Commercial  Teaching 
Position 

—  in  — 

A  RELIABLE  TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

We  can  recommend  beginning  teachers 
to  good  positions  and  experienced  teachers 
to  better  positions. 

Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 
The  Ohio  Teachers  Bureau 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel  Columbus,  Ohio 


Handwriting  Summer  Schools 
Where  Correlated  Handwriting  Will  Be  Taught 

University   of   Southern   California,   Los   Angeles,  Calif.,  June   17   to  July  29.     Mrs.  Edna 
Mettler  Wilson,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Instructor. 

Furman  Summer  School,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  June  10  to  July  18.     Mr.  H.  M.  Hill, 
formerly  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Columbia   South  Carolina,   Instructor. 

Washington  State  Normal  School,  Machias,  Maine,  July  5  to  August  12.  Mr.  A.  W.  Tozier, 
Litchfield,  Maine,  Instructor. 

Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  Greeley,  Colorado,  June  18  to  July  23.    Mr.  A.  M.  Hinds, 
Supervisor   of   Handwriting,   Louisville,   Kentucky,  Instructor. 

Zanerian  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Other   Summer  Schools   will  be  announced   as  arrangements  are   completed. 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 


<§  Employed  in  29  states  and  14  foreign  countries. 

•I  Representatives  from  nationally  known  corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
banking,  public  service,  chain -store  retailing,  etc.,  call  at  the  school  each  year,  be- 
ginning in  February,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  men  from  the  senior  class  to  de- 
velop in  their  organizations,  services  to  begin  after  graduation  in  June. 

•fl  A  canvass  of  our  graduates  in  the  spring  of  1 93  1 ,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  kinds  of  positions  held  by  them,  disclosed  that  607  held  positions  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $2,500  to  $1  2,000  a  year,  classified  as  follows : 

General  managers,  treasurers,  and  firm  members 50 

Engaged  in  public  accounting  practice  on  their  own  account 44 

Comptrollers,  credit  managers,  and  branch  managers 28 

Engaged  in  public  accounting  as  seniors 65 

Resident  auditors  and  traveling  auditors 63 

Assistant  treasurers,  assistant  comptrollers,  etc 45 

Office  managers,  accountants,  and  statisticians 191 

Cost  accountants 15 

Income  tax  work 18 

Engaged  in  educational  work 30 

Buyers,  collection  managers,  merchandise  managers,  etc 58 

(The  Bentley  School  was  started  in  1 9  1  7  with  29  students.  The  enrollment  last  year  was 
2 , 7  1  1 .  The  enrollment  for  this  year  will  be  published  after  mid-year.) 

CATALOG    MAILED    ON    REQUEST 


The  BENTLEY  SCHOOL  <?/  ACCOUNTING  &  FINANCE 

921    Boylston  Street,  ^Boston,  ^Massachusetts 
H.  C.  Bentley,  C.P.  A. president 


Vol.  2,7 


MAY,  193. 


No.  9 


Published   monthly  except  July   and  August  at  612  N.   Park   St.  Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company.     Entered  as  second-cla 
matter  November  21,  1931,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus.  O.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting  Scales 


Size  8l£x26 


How  Well  Should  A   Pupil  Write? 

In  Grade   1  ?   In  Grade  3? 

In   Grade  2?    In  Grades  4  to  9  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  teachers,  pupils  and  school 
officials  have  been  asking.  Dr.  Freeman,  by  measuring 
thousands  of  specimens  of  handwriting  of  pupils,  lias 
determined  scientifically  just  how  well  the  average  child 
should  write  in  each  grade,  and  has  prepared  a  hand- 
writing scale  for  each  grade  from  one  to  six  and  an- 
other scale  of  Grades  7,  8  and  9. 

Scale  three  is  shown  herewith.  It  contains  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  grade  three,  as  shown  in  the  center 
of  the  scale.  On  the  right  is  a  specimen  of  handwrit- 
ing which  is  very  satisfactory  for  grade  three,  and  on 
the  left  is  shown  a  specimen  of  handwriting  which  is 
unsatisfactory   for  grade  three. 

These  Handwriting  Scales  will  be  very  helpful  in 
testing  the  handwriting  of  your  pupils.  One  of  these 
Handwriting  Scales  should  be  in  each  classroom.  Many 
schools  are  placing  these  scales  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  by  purchasing  a  half  dozen  for  each  room.  The 
cost  is  small  when   compared  with   results   secured. 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Grades  1  to  8 


Scale   1  for  Grade  1,  per  dozen $1.92 

Scale  2  for  Grade  2,  per  dozen \Sl 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3,  per  dozen.                                    ....  1.92 
Scale  4  for  Grade  4,  per  dozen  1.92 


Scale  5  for  Grade  5,  per  dozen. 1.92 

Scale  6  for  Grade  6,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  7  for  Grades  7,  8  and  9,  per  dozen 1.92 

Single   Copies,   postpaid,   each,   net 20c 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Scientifically  Adjusted  by 
Handwriting  Experts 


Hand  Turned 

Beautiful  Imported   IT "nods 

Inlaid  in  Natural  Colnrs 


PRICES  - 
8-inch  .  %  1. Oil  each      ll'/i-inch  .  $  1.25  each 
8-inch  .     10.80  Doz.     11^-inch  .     13.50  Doz. 

,.l.  i,   Catalog  ..I  Penholders 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


(•I-  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ATTEND 

ZANERIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  PENMANSHIP 

July  5  to  August  13 

Prepare     as     a     Supervisor     or     Special 

Teacher  of   Handwriting,  a   Penman,  or 

an  Engrossing  Artist. 

Improve  your  handwriting  and  methods 

of  teaching. 

Work  will  be  given  for  beginners,  as  well 

as  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Come  and  spend  the  most  profitable  and 

enjoyable  summer  of  your  life. 

Write  for  information. 

The  Zanerian   College 

Columbus,  Ohio 


A  Teacher's  Methods  Course 

General  Business  Science 

A    New   Offering   in   the    Gregg    College 
1932  Summer  Session 

Courses  in  content  and  methods  of  teaching  begin- 
ning and  advanced  shorthand,  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial practice,  accounting,  business  law,  mathe- 
matics, salesmanship,  and  penmanship  will  also  be 
offered. 

Class  organization,  school  management,  adminis- 
tration problems,  and  every  detail  of  effective 
teaching  are  thoroughly  presented  by  outstanding 
educational  experts.  Instructive  and  recreational 
features  are  provided  every  week  without  cost. 

Gregg  Normal  graduates  are  teaching  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  maintain  a  free  Placement 
Service  for  all  graduates. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  delightful  weeks  of  study 
and  recreation  at  the  GREGG  NORMAL  from 
July  S  to  August  12,  1932. 

Write   today   for   new   bulletin. 

The  Gregg  College 

225   North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 


Now  is  the  time  to  submit  work 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

(LTD 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 


{      612  N.  Park  St. 

I 


Columbus,  Ohio 


ENROLL  NOW 

for  a 

Commercial  Teaching- 
Position 

—  in  — 

A  RELIABLE  TEACHERS 
BUREAU 

We  can  recommend  beginning  teachers 
to  good  positions  and  experienced  teachers 
to  better  positions. 

Write  for  Enrollment  Blank 
The  Ohio  Teachers  Bureau 

A.  I.  U.  Citadel  Columbus,  Ohio 
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SOME  NEW  GREGG  BOOKS 

Every  book  published  within  the  last  year. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  these  book  before 

making  your  fall  selections. 


Gregg    Typing,    College    Course    (SoRelle 

and  Smith)   $1.20 


Th, 
pared 


g_  methods   and   content    pre- 
especially    for    private    schools    and    colleges. 


Gregg  Speed  Building  (Gregg) 1.20 

A  dictation  text  with  a  speed-building  plan  that 
we  believe  every  teacher  will  want  to  use  as  soon 
as  the  Manual  is  completed.  A  text  in  which 
every  bit  of  content  performs  a  definite  part  in 
building  shorthand    speed. 

Self-Dictated  Shorthand  Practice  Cards 
(Slinker  and  Stttdebaker).  A  set  of  54 
cards,  4x6  inches  in  size 1.00 

nd    highly    successful   devii 


ng    self-dicta 


12   sentences 


thand 


of  650  sentences 
>L  Each  card  con- 
and   in   type. 


The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam's  Money  (Walter 
0.  [foods,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States)  net  $1.50 

The  Story  of  Uncle  Sam's  Money  tells  you  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  monej — except  how 
to  make  it!  It  tells  that,  too,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  monopoly  on  the  method.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating story,  romantic,  thrilling,  informative. 
Everyone  should  own  a  copy  of  this  beautifully 
illustrated  book.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this 
book  single  copies  must  be  billed  at  the  net  price, 
postage  fully  paid.  Discount  on  orders  for  two 
or  more  copies. 

Understanding   Advertising   (Hatvley   and 

Zabin)   _Y 1.20 

A  most  interesting  story  of  advertising  written 
by  two  experienced  advertising  men.  Four-color 
illustrations.  A  comprehensive  and  practical  text 
for   a   short   course   for   all   students. 

Business   Letters:    Functions,   Principles, 

Composition  (Johns)  1.40 

Work  Book  for  Business  Letters .36 

A  one-semester  advanced  text  that  puts  the 
student  to  work  immediately  writing  letters.  Used 
with  great  success  in  corporation  schools  and 
junior  colleges.  Case  method  used  in  the  study 
of    the    great    variety    of    letters    in    the    tuxt. 

Business  Mathematics   (Rosenberg) 

Part  1,  60c;  Part  2,  80c 

Two  one-semester  pads  filled  with  actual  business 
problems  arranged  in  convenient  daily  assign- 
ments. All  the  calculations  are  made  on  the 
sheets    in    the    pad.      Economical,    interesting,    and 


Applied    Machine    Calculation    (Kingsbury 

and  Smith)   

Package  of  checks  for  use  with  pad 

A  110-page  pad  of  accuracy  and  speed  drills  on 
calculating  machines  of  all  types.  Instruction  in 
the  operation  of  the  machines  should  pmr-dt  the 
use  of  this  pad. 


.60 
.36 


Office  Machine  Practice  Series  (Katen- 
kamp) 

Xo.  1— The  Monroe  Calculation  Machine.  48c;  No. 
2— The  Burroughs  Calculator,  48c;  No.  3— The 
Sundstrand  Adding  and  Listing  Machine,  48c; 
No.  4— The  Dalton  Adding  Machine,  48c. 
A  series  giving  instruction  in  the  operation  of 
important  office  machines.  Each  booklet  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  showing  all  operations  of  the 
machine  and  giving  a  quantity  of  practice  ma- 
terial. 

General  Business  Science,  Part  III  (Jones 

and  Holtsclaw)  1.00 

Projects  in  Business  Science,  Part  III  1.00 

Covers  personal  budgets  and  financial  records  of 
the  family,  the  farmer,  and  the  small  business 
owner.  A  non-technical  and  exceptionally  valuable 
and   interesting  course   for   all   students. 

To  Be  Published  Soon 

Teaching  Principles  and  Procedure  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  (Skene,  Walsh,  and 
Lomax)  Ready  July  1 


An  authoritative  methods  and  s< 
teacher  of  Gregg  theory.  For  e 
pie,    a   group   of   short    sentences 


urce  book  for  the 
ich  theory  princi- 
is  given  so  that 
in   context   at   the 


Correlated  Studies  in  Stenography  (Law- 
rence, McAfee,  and  Butler)..   Ready  June   1 

An  advanced  stenographic  text  correlating  four 
subjects:  English  Grammar,  Business  Letter 
Writing,  Gregg  Shorthand  Theory  Review,  and 
Stenographic    Procedure    "On   the   Job." 

Direct  Method  Teaching  Materials  for 
Gregg  Shorthand  ( Brewington  and 
Soutter) Ready  September  1 

Contains  all  the  material  necessary  for  the  teach- 
ing of  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  direct   method. 

Fundamental   Drills   in   Gregg   Shorthand 

(Beers  and  Scott) .Ready  September  1 


Shorthand  Ma 


eading, 
elated  « 
ual.     En 


Gregg  Typing,  Intensive  Course  (SoRelle 

and  Smith)   Ready  June  1 

A  text  that  strikingly  illustrates  the  great  time- 
saving  pedagogic  features  of  this  new  series  of 
typing  texts.  Prepared  especially  for  evening 
school,  part-time,  and  other  short  vocational 
courses. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


New  York 


Toronto 


Chicago 


London 


San  Francisco 


Sydney 


Boston 
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NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACH- 
ERS'  FEDERATION 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago on  March  19.  It  decided  to  hold 
the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  December 
27,  28,  and  29. 

The  general  theme  for  the  conven- 
tion, around  which  the  program  will  be 
built,  is  "Business  Education  in  a 
Period  of  Business  Readjustment."  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  program  that  will  prove  inter- 
esting and  helpful,  and  suggestions 
from  the  members  will  be  most  wel- 
come. 


THE    E.    C.    T.    A.    PENMANSHIP 
EXHIBIT,    HOTEL    PENNSYL- 
VANIA, N.  Y.,  MARCH,  1932 

The  Penmanship  Exhibit  at  the  E.  C. 
T.  A.  meeting  in  New  York  was  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  gotten 
together.  There  were  fine  scrap  books 
from  H.  P.  Behrensmever  (2),  Quincy, 
111.;  E.  M.  Coulter  (2),  Roanoke,  Va.; 
W.  C.  Brownfield  (2),  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio;  T.  G.  O'Brien  (1),  New 
York  City;  M.  J.  Ryan  (7),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  H.  W.  Patten  (12),  North 
Haven,   Conn.,  and  many  others. 

There  were  fine  pieces  of  engrossing, 
including  the  A.  N.  Palmer  memorial 
by  \Y.  A.  Baird  which  is  a  superb  piece 


of  work,  two  fine  pieces  of  engrossing 
by  H.  W.  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  others.  Rene  Guillard  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  sent  eleven  large 
mounted  pieces  of  signatures  in  fine 
ornamental  style,  and  S.  E.  Bartow  of 
New  York,  furnished  some  large  origi- 
nal sheets  of  fine  signatures  in  orna- 
mental style,  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  American 
Penman. 

A  large  autograph  book,  the  property 
of  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer,  Quincy,  111., 
attracted  much  attention.  It  contained 
the  signatures  and  flourishes  of  many 
penmen,  past  and  present,  of  superb 
quality,  and  is  highly  prized  by  its 
owner. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Patten  a>s  chairman  of  the 
above  mentioned  exhibit,  is  to  be  highly 
complimented  on  the  success  of  this  ex- 
hibition. He  has  been  a  sincere  lover  of 
fine  handwriting  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  an  ardent  booster  for  the  cause  of 
better  penmanship. — The  Educator. 


W.  H.  BODENHEIMER 

On  March  22nd,  W.  H.  Bodenheimer 
was  trapped  in  a  fire  which  swept  the 
Elm  Hotel,  in  the  down  town  district 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  lived. 

This  word  was  sent  to  us  by  J.  Aus- 
tin Brooks.  We  have  also  heard  from 
W.  A.  Weaver,  handwriting  expert  and 
penman  of  Dallas,  Texas.  He  states 
that  for  many  years  Air.  Bodenheimer 


was  one  of  the  leading  penmen  and 
teachers  of  penmanship  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dallas.  For  many  years  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  public  school 
teaching  on  account  of  defective  hear- 
ing and  speech.  However,  in  spite 
of  his  physical  handicap,  like  many- 
other  good  penmen  he  was  able  to 
make  his  own  living  with  his  pen.  He 
was  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  wrote  cards 
and  did  other  kinds  of  pen  work.  No 
one  ever  lived  who  loved  good  pen 
work  better  than  did  Mr.  Bodenheimer. 
Mr.  Weaver,  who  knew  him  well  and 
who  never  failed  to  stop  at  his  desk 
when  passing,  states,  "In  many  respects 
he  was  a  wonderful  man,  highly  edu- 
cated and  a  great  teacher  for  many 
years,  and  was  a  grand  old  man." 

He  was  born  in  Tennessee,  July  26, 
1866,  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  and  taught  school  in  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama  and  Texas. 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Bodenheimer's 
signature  to  letters  for  many  years.  He 
wrote  a  very  bold,  skillful  style  and 
kept  in  touch  with  the  leading  penmen 
in  the  profession.  At  this  time  noth- 
ing is  more  appropriate  as  a  tribute 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bodenheimer,  the  pen- 
man and  teacher,  than  to  reprint  the 
marvelous  Bodenheimer  signature 
which  A.  D.  Taylor  wrote  some  years 
ago. 

He  was  survived  by  three  sons  and 
one    daughter. 


Written 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


Article  Nine 

Lincoln  said:  "I  will  study  and  prepare  and  perhaps 
some  day  my  chance  will  come." 

Never   before   has   there   been   more   need   for  preparation 
than    today.      Competition    is    keener    and    naturally    one    who 
can  do  tilings  better  has  the  advantage. 
Handwriting 

Good  handwriting  will  help  you  to  make  higher  grades 
in  all  subjects  in  school.  This  will  make  your  teachers  and 
acquaintances  have  a  better  opinion  of  your  ability  to  do 
tilings  neatly  and  well.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  assist 
in  finding  someone  for  a  position  they  think  of  the  one  who 
does  the  best  work  and  recommend  him  the  strongest. 

If  you  think  business  men  do  not  request  good  writers 
you  are  mistaken.  They  want  employes  who  can  write  legibly 
and  quickly.  Illegible  writing  is  costly  and  is  a  sign  of  ignor- 
ance. 

You  can't  afford  to  be  a  poor  writer.  When  it  comes  to 
getting  a  good  clerical  position  you  can't  even  "get  to  first 
base"  with  illegible  scrawly  writing. 

It  takes  so  little  effort  to  acquire  a  neat  business  hand. 
Do  it  now  while  you  are  in  school.  Conscientious  effort  is 
always  rewarded.  And  remember,  skill  and  knowledge  has 
proven  more  dependable  than   many  bank  accounts. 

CORRECT  AND  INCORRECT  LETTER  FORMS 

Many  do  not  have  a  clear  mental  picture  of  each  letter  and,  therefore,  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  poor  let- 
ters. A  study  of  the  accompanying  letters  will  aid  in  forming  better  ideals.  The  aim  is  to  show  wherein  the  letters 
are  not  correctly  made. 


Keep  heel  of  the  hand  up  off  the  paper.  Curves  fin- 
gers naturally.  Notice  angle  at  which  pen  is  held.  Use 
a  free  sliding  motion.  Roll  up  sleeve  or  take  off  heavy 
ooats  or  sweaters.  The  arm  should  not  be  hampered  by 
tight  clothes. 


CORRECT   INCORRECT 


CORRECT    INCORRECT 


^tst/ 


^LS 


Down  stroke  curved. 
Looped  like  small  e. 
Top  not  even. 
Unequal  spacing  of  parts. 
Unequal   slant. 
Slant    not    parallel. 


X> 


Upstroke  not  curved. 

Top  of  p  not  tall  enough. 

Exaggerated   slant. 

Uneven  top. 

Unequal  slant. 

Uneven  spacing. 

Points  instead  of  curves. 


Unequal  spacing. 

Hook   does   not   curve. 

Down   stroke   not  straight. 

Loop   not  opened. 

Wrong  slant. 

Upstroke  and  down  stroke  too  far  apart. 

^/C/^SsyC'  Crossing  of  t's   incorrect. 

Curving  of  last  down  stroke. 
Top  uneven. 
Point   instead   of   curve. 
Incorrect   slant. 


Incorrect  slant. 

Slants   not   parallel. 

Should  begin  with  overstroke. 


/t/t'       -^ ^v-^^l^jK^f^         Connecting  beginning  stroke   an   undercurve  making   ovals   too   narrow. 
s*s/ZAy/C4S/C4<^iU'        Overstroke  too  short,  causing  oval  to  not  be  closed. 
^s^-^L/'Cy^V         Down   stroke   off   slant. 
■<y^&^/^Ly/&i^/JlS Xio\\i\  stroke  not  straight   to  line. 
'^^-^Z^'^&^/TZf^sZXS  Overstroke  curved  down  too  far;   should  flatten  horizontally  at  top. 
^^<?&<^3^^>-|k     Oval  off  line  ;  too  small. 
The  above  analysis  appears  in   Remedial  Handwriting  h>r  Normal  Schools,  hn  Minis  and  Warner. 
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No.  190.  Legibility  is  one  of  the  important  requisites  of  good  handwriting.  Study  the  essential  parts  of  each  letter 
with  legibility  in  mind.  There  are  certain  characteristics  in  every  letter  necessary  to  secure  legibility.  Study  it>he 
Roman  alphabet  in  connection  with  script.  There  is  a  close  similarity.  Pick  out  the  individual  difficulties  and  work 
on   them   separately. 


191 


No.  191.     The   above   are   interesting  combinations   and   letters.     Repeat  one  letter  or  group  of  letters   until  you  can 
write   the   exercise   well.     Don't  jump   from  one   thing  to   another  but  learn  'to  be  persevering. 


jy ~/o       ./£>5~= 


No.  192.     Correlate  your  handwriting  with  other  subject:.     Use   it   in   the   arithmetic   class.     Nothing   is   more   detri- 
mental  to  good   arithmetic   than  poor   figures. 


&&C 


No.  193.     An  occasional  limbering  up  of  the  arm   is  advisable    at    any   stage    of   progress.     It   is    especially   desirable 
when  the  movement  seems  cramped  and  stiff.     One  of  the  best  exercises   is  repetition  of  the  indivdual  or  joined  letters. 


10 
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No.  205.     It  is  necessary  to  frequently  call  attention  to  position.     Teachers   should   each   day   see    that    every   pupil   is 
in  a  good  healthful  position.     Refer  to  the  October  lesson  on  position. 


2or> 


O 77 77- 


No.  206.     Fluency  of  the  motion  to  the  right  is  important   and   can   be   developed   quite   readily   by   using  wide,   low, 
running  exercises.     Try  different  letters  as  suggested  above. 


No.  207.     The  good  teacher  will  spend  much  of  her  time  assisting  pupils  in   improving  difficult  letters.     Some   letter 
combinations   are   easy  for  some   students   but   difficult   for  others. 


208 


No.  208.     This   combination   of  letters  deals   especially  with  the  a.     If  you  can  make  this  letter  well,  give  your  atten- 
tion to  other  letters. 


This   set   of  dash;  capitals  and   figures   was   made  by   M.  A.  Albin,  penn 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


the  Draughon's   Business   College, 


A    favorite   exercise   used   bj    M.   A.   Albin,   penman   in   the   Draughton's  Business  College.     It  encourages   freedo 
to  the  right  and  regularity  of  spacing. 
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u 


PORTLAND   BUSINESS   COLLEGE 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A.   P.   ARMSTRONG,   LL.   B.,   PRINCIPAL 


...  1  enmanship  is  an  excellent  tool  for  the  advertising-  man.  whether  he  be  from  a  business  college  or  an  auto- 
ni.ibile  sales  force  Any  business  in  which  the  mails  play  an  important  part  can  profitably  use  the  service*  ,.f  .1 
good  penman.  While  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin  was  in  the  Portland  Business  College  he  wrote  mam  letters  like  the  above 
which    were    sent    out    to    prospective    students.      Notice    the    accuracy    and    beauty. 
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Practical  Handwriting 


By  the  late  C.  P.  ZANER 


Keep  down  strokes  straight.     Study  spacing  between  words.     Examine  beginnings  and  endings. — Keep  finger  slipping. 


~^e^&te^<f 


If  you  are  a  lover  of  the  simple  and  the  plain  and  the  easy,  you  will  no  doubt  admire  this  style  of  writing.  You 
will  find  that  loops  have  been  shortened  and  omitted  and  some  initial  and  final  strokes  have  been  dropped,  thereby 
abridging  effort  and  space.  These  short  loops  will  certainly  not  require  much  if  any  finger  action,  while  the  occasional 
pen  liftings  as  in  i  make  it  possible  to  do  work  with  a  trifle  more  certainty  than  in  case  the  pen  is  not  raised  in  the 
middle  of  a  word. 

A  FINAL  WORD  ON  INDIVIDUALITY 

Individuality  is  something  we  cannot  well  foresee  in  writing,  but  we  can  learn  to  recognize  it  as  it  unconsciously 
appears.  After  having  practiced  the  preceding  variations  from  the  normal  or  standard  hand,  it  will  be  observed  that 
some  have  written  one  style  best  and  some  another.  Each,  hereafter,  should  be  encouraged  to  write  that  style  which 
he  or  she  admires  most  and  writes  best  and  most  easily.  For  be  it  remembered  that  no  writing  is  good  that  is  not  plain 
in  form  and  fairly  free  and  rapid. 

From  this  on,  each  should  be  allowed  a  certain  freedom  in  choice  of  style,  but  each  should  be  criticised  whenever 
the  writing  shows  tendencies  toward  too  much  slant  and  consequent  angularity;  or  toward  too  much  compactness  and 
cramping;  or  toward  too  much  rotundity  and  slowness.  Individuality  does  not  imply  peculiarity,  but  something 
distinctive.  One's  writing  should  not  be  so  peculiar  as  to  attract  special  attention  because  of  oddity,  but  it  may  attract 
attention  because  of  its  excellence. 

Keep  minimum  letters  uniform  in  height  by  seeing  that  the  hand  glides  gently  toward  the  right  across  the  page.     Shift  elbow  occasionally  between  words. 


What  is  good  writing?  Study  the  thought  in  the  copy  as  well  as  the  form  of  it.  Good  writing  is  easily  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  will  study  and  practice  in  the  right  manner— as  heretofore  illustrated  and  explained.  Coupled  with 
good  spelling  and  accurate  mathematics,  it  is  a  passport  to  the  best  business  positions.  Watch  position,  study  form,  prac- 
tice carefully,  and  success  will  crown  your  efforts.    Make  good  writing  habitual. 


LETTER  WRITING 

Letter  writing  is  an  art  all  should  acquire.  More  letters  are  written  today  than  a  decade  ago — perhaps  ten  times 
as  many.  And  letters  are  of  more  importance,  too.  They  contain  important  orders  for  goods,  explicit  instructions  for 
transactions,  and  not   infrequently  matters  pertaining  to  peace  or  war. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  letter  is  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  This  involves  composition,  grammar, 
spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation.  Do  not  neglect  this  part  of  your  education.  The  second  essential  of  a  good 
letter  is  its  form  as  concerns  arrangement  upon  the  page,  penmanship,  etc. 

Study  the  location  of  each  part  of  a  letter,  not  the  spacing  between  the  various  parts,  and  then  see  how  gracefully, 
accurately,  and  expeditiously  you  can  execute  it,  omitting  no  essential  detail,  nor  slighting  any  thing  so  small  even  as 
a  comma!    Read  the  italics  and  the  letter  before  starting  to  transcribe.     Be  sure  you  see  clearly  then  practice  to  realize 
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.^^<^£^^>^^^€^^<^ 


_^^^-^-<^^-tsz-<^-^^Z^ 


'^T^i^^&^est^ 


_— *5^L&-^ 


The  copies  in  the  lesson  this  month  by  C.  P.  Zaner  are  worth  your  careful  study 
copies  are  some  of  the  best  that  have  ever  been  written  by  any  penman.  They  contaii 
enough  work  on  this  and  the  preceding  page  to  keep  students  busy  for  months.  Work 
and  letters  and  master  them.  The  ability  to  write  a  hand  nearly  equal  to  the  copies  w 
or    woman. — Editor 


It    has    always    appealed    to    ypur    editoi     that    these 

grace,    beauty,    uniformity    and    accuracy.      There    is 

on   each    sentence   alone,    then   take    the   difficult    words 

ill    be    worth    thousands    of    dollars    to    any    young    man 
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SEND  CORRELATED  MATERIAL 

The  teaching-  of  handwriting-  becomes  interesting  when  it  is  correlated  with  other 
subjects.     Send  us  samples  of  your  handwriting  embodying  the  correlation  plan. 


/ 


The  above  was   written   by   Dorothy    MacGiU,   student   of    F.    A.    Hatchett.    Benton,    111. 


Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  believes  in  large  writing  for  primary  children  and  is  getting  commendable  results. 
Their  penmanship  work  is  actually  correlated  with  language  and  other  work.  The  above  writing  was  done  by  two 
different  students  in  the  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  schools.  The  first  line  was  written  by  a  first  grade  pupd,  Her- 
mione  Stoumbelis  of  East  School,  Miss  Welch,  teacher.  The  bottom  part  was  written  by  Helen  Price,  a  second  grade 
pupil  in  Miss  Hedberg's  room  in  North  School.  Miss  Anna  M.  Regish  is  the  supervisor,  directing  the  handwriting  of 
the  Stoneham  schools. 
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CLttzy. 


£oJUL/,. 


C^o-L-ixs. 


C^rru^ty- 

$<n^L>. 

■'^La^. 

^£u/y. 

'IpLo^t-^. 

7?z^ocAj. 

\&Uy. 

"tejf. 

'J'PZcws^. 

*£z^>. 

^Mj- 

7'?ic<^- 

$M. 

?7Z^ 

-??z^ 

Anna    Sampson   is   a    fifth    grade    student   of   Miss   Hubby   in   Dean    School,    Stoneham, 
Massachusetts,     where    Anna     M.     Regish    is     the     supervisor. 


;*£_^ 


Jacob  Skop,  who  penned  the  above,  is  an  exceptional  student  of  penmanship.  He  is  a  student  of  the  Felton  Gran 
School,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York— E.  P.  Vincent,  supervisor.  The  schools  of  North  Tonawanda  have  maintained 
hig-h    standards    in    handwriting    for    many    years. 
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I 

The  Educator  has  always  believed  in 
the  policy  of  complimenting  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  promo- 
tion of  penmanship,  and  has  from  time 
to  time  paid  special  tribute  to  various 
members  of  the  profession.  The  interest 
which  this  material  arouses,  as  indicated 
by  appreciative  letters  which  we  have 
received  from  our  subscribers  from  time 
to  time,  makes  us  feel  repaid  for  the 
effort  and  money  spent  in  collecting  in- 
formation and  penwork  and  making  en- 
gravings. 

Unfortunately  space  and  money  do  not 
permit  our  paying  tribute  to  all  of  the 
fine  men  and  women  who  are  serving  the 
profession  and  who  deserve  special 
recognition. 

We  hope  that  the  work  which  we  are 
presenting  this  month  from  the  pen  of 
that  skilled  penman  and  teacher,  M.  A. 
Albin,  will  inspire  young  men  and 
women  to  turn  to  penmanship  for  profit 
and  recreation  that  it  will  show  how 
penmanship  will  enrich  their  lives  as  it 
has  that  of  Mr.  Albin;  also  that  it  will 
show  that  penmanship  as  a  business  of- 
fers substantial  returns  financially.  We 
aho  hope  it  will  stimulate  the  old  timers 
on  to  higher  attainments. — EDITOR. 

Early    Life   and    Education 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
October  25,  1877  and  reared  on  a  small 
farm  in  Elkhart  County,  Northern  In- 
diana, near  the  town  of  Nappanee,  the 
childhood  home  of  H.  B.  Lehman,  the 
well  known  penman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
His  father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock — 
American  since  pre-revolutionary  times, 
and  his  mother  was  of  German  descent. 
His  entire  minority  was  spent  with 
his   parents   on   the   farm. 

He  first  attended  the  rural  schools 
and  the  high  school  of  Nappanee.  Be- 
ing bent  on  getting  a  higher  education 
he  attended  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School.  As  a  youngster,  he  was  a  vo- 
racious reader,  and  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  good  book.  By  the 
time  he  was  fifteen  he  had  read  most 
of  the  classics,  and  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive reader  since. 

Mr.  Albin  became  interested  in 
beautiful  penmanship  at  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  a  love  for  it  having  been 
inculcated  by  his  mother  who  was  a 
skillful  penman  herself.  He  had  little 
opportunity  to  indulge  his  liking  for 
penmanship,  as  materials  were  expen- 
sive and  pennies  scarce.  Nevertheless, 
this  did  not  deter  him  from  his  ambi- 
tion  to  become   a   penman. 

Inspired   by    Itinerant    Penman 

One  of  his  early  teachers  gave  him 
his  first  idea  of  modern  movement 
writing,  and  fired  in  him  a  determina- 
tion to  become  a  real  penman.  This 
ambition  was  further  stirre4  by  a  few 


THE  HOOSIER  PENMAN 
by  His  Friends 


lessons  given  by  an  itinerant  penman. 
Young  Albin  kept  pressing  forward, 
missing  no  opportunity  to  improve  his 
writing  or  further  his  education  in 
other  lines. 

Professional  Training 
Being  ambitious  to  carry  out  his 
plans  of  many  years,  of  becoming  a 
professional  penman,  he  planned  to  at- 
tend the  Zanerian  Art  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  To  make  it  possible  to  at- 
tend this  school  he  borrowed  the 
necessary  money  from  a  neighbor 
farmer  who  placed  implicit  faith  in 
young  Albin.  With  everything  in 
readiness,  he  entered  The  Zanerian 
Art  College  in  January,  1899.  While 
there  he  worked  dilligently  and  made 
an    enviable   record. 


Experience 

On  leaving  the  Zanerian,  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Topeka  Business 
College  and  remained  there  for  two 
years.  He  has  been  engaged  in  pen- 
manship since  that  time  except  for  a 
brief  period  or  two.  From  the  first, 
he  has  held  some  very  responsible  and 
exacting  positions,  filling  each  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  key- 
note of  his  life  has  been  service  of  the 
highest  order.  After  nearly  thirty 
years  of  service  he  is  actively  engaged 
in  penmanship  and  commercial  educa- 
tion, being  at  present  connected  with 
the  Draughon's  Practical  Business  Col- 
lege  of   San   Antonio,   Texas. 

Mr.  Albin  has  held  positions  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
at  one  time  with  the  McTavish  Busi- 
ness College,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

As  a  handwriting  expert,  Mr.  Albin 
has  had  quite  a  bit  of  successful  work 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     He 


is  proficient  in  all  lines  of  pen  art  and 
engrossing.  He  may  well  be  considered 
about  as  near  to  the  top  of  the  pen- 
manship ladder  as  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. For  a  large  number  of  years 
he  has  been  contributing  fine  pen 
work  to  The  Educator.  He  is  one  of 
our  most  versatile  penmen,  being  very 
individualistic  and  original  in  his  work. 
His  Family 

He  is  happily  married  and  has  an 
ideal  home.  Much  of  his  success  is 
attributable  to  his  wife  who  has  been 
his  chief  inspiration  and  constant 
helper.  He  is  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren —  a  son,  nearly  twenty,  and  earn- 
ing nearly  as  much  as  his  dad,  and 
two  very  self-assertive  youngsters  of 
the  feminine  gender. 

As  A   Man 

Summing  up  the  many  sterling  quali- 
ties of  this  penman  and  educator,  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  have  succeeded 
in  nearly  any  line  of  human  interest. 
He  is  a  man  of  thoroughness,  tact  and 
daring.  In  his  life  are  exemplified  cul- 
ture and  refinement  in  their  noblest 
aspects.  He  is  a  liberal  minded  man 
of  the  Protestant  faith;  a  teacher  by 
training,    endowment    and    choice. 

His  splendid  contribution  to  the  pen- 
manship profession  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation  and  admiration. 
He  has  helped  many  young  people 
along  on  the  road  to  better  penman- 
ship. Young  people  should  see  in  the 
work  and  accomplishments  of  this  mas- 
ter craftsman  a  strong  incentive  to 
nobler   achievements. 

W.  H.  Morgan. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A   FRIEND 

It  was  my  good  fortune  during  the  winter 
of  1898  and  1899  to  attend  the  Zanerian  Art 
College.  As  memory  drifts  back  to  those  days. 
I  can  only  recall  them  as  being  most  happy 
and  profitable.  The  Zanerian  has  always  been 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  highest  ideals 
in  life.  Its  students  seem  like  one  big,  happy 
family  with  mutual  aspirations  rather  than 
an  institution  where  personal  attainment  is 
paramount.  When  one  enters  its  portals,  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  seems  to  permeate  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  stranger  is  comforted  with 
the   thought   that   he   is   among  real  friends. 

It  was  in  this  congenial  environment  that 
I  first  met  the  young  man  who  has  since 
attained  prominence  in  his  chosen  profession. 
This  young  chap  had  left  the  farm  near  Nap- 
panee, Ind..  to  take  up  the  work  of  a  penman. 

His  smiling  countenance  and  genial  disposi- 
tion attracted  me  and  in  a  short  period  of 
time  we  had  become  close  friends.  I  learned 
that  his  name  was  Mervin  A.  Albin,  and  as 
we  both  had  ambitions  to  become  penman  and 
had  been  reared  in  rural  districts  where  our 
opportunities  were  exceedingly  limited  with 
reference  to  progressing  in  our  chosen  voca- 
tion, this  friendship  became  more  deeply 
rooted. 

Nature  had  endowed  me  with  the  handicap 
of  being  left-handed,  and  after  making  valiant 
attempts  to  succeed  in  my  efforts  to  become 
a  good  penman,  and  finding  my  progress  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  I  gave  up  the  futile  attempt 
and  transferred  all  my  thought  and  attention 
to  training  an  undeveloped  right  hand.  In 
this  work  I  had  the  masterful  advice  of  C.  P. 
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Zaner,  E.  W.  Bloser  and  C.  E.  Doner  and  the 
friendly  help  of  several  advanced  students.  In 
the  meantime  friend  Albin  had  left  me  far 
in  the  lurch,  in  fact  I  never  had  a  chance 
with  him,  but  his  uncanny  ability  spurred  me 
on  to  greater  effort  of  attainment.  He  surely 
set   a    fast   pace   for  me. 

His  skill  was  outstanding  at  an  early  stage 
of  his  career.  As  his  studies  progressed  this 
skill  was  still  more  manifest,  and  with  the 
passing  of  years  it  has  not  been  impaired, 
in  fact  it  has  become  more  masterful  and  in- 
spiring. 

He  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  for 
a  continued,  successful  career,  which  has  been 
his  for  these  many  years  I  have  known  him. 
He  has  a  personality  that  at  once  attracts 
and  adds  friends  to  the  many  legions  he  now 
possesses.  His  ability  to  execute  his  work 
in  a  masterful  manner  and  to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  his  pupils  has  won  him  an  enviable 
reputation    as    a    teacher    and   artist. 

Although  it  has  been  over  thirty -two  years 
since  our  student  days,  our  friendship  has  not 
diminished.  Various  positions  have  necessi- 
tated his  removing  many  hundreds  of  miles 
but  we  have  kept  in  touch  with  one  another 
during    the    interval. 

As  I  am  writing  these  lines,  I  have  before 
me  on  my  table  a  masterful  execution  of  pen- 
manship in  the  form  of  my  name  and  address 
on  a  communication  just  received  from  him, 
showing  that  the  skill  he  possessed  in  his 
student  days  is  still  retained  and  is  just  as 
dashing  and  captivating  to  the  eye.  Years 
have  added  to  his  mastery  which  is  approached 
by   few   penman   of   the   present   day. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  greater  possession 
than  a  true,  loyal  friend.  True  friendship  can- 
not be  purchased  and  there  is  no  richer  pos- 
session with  which  one  can  be  endowed.  In- 
timate association  usually  binds  friendship  with 
an  invincible  seal  that  remains  intact  through 
life.  Happiness  and  sorrow  alike  are  shared; 
new  ventures  are  mutually  considered;  inti- 
mate relationships  are  discussed  and  perplex- 
ing problems  analyzed  and  solved. 

Friendship  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  in  turn  welds  the  link 
of  friendship  more  securely  with  the  passing 
of   years. 

It  is  with  an  expression  of  just  pride  that 
I  can  claim  Mervin  A.  Albin  as  a  true  and 
loyal   friend.     Our   paths   of   progress   have    di- 


verged and  I  have  long  since  fallen  from 
grace  as  a  penman.  My  artistic  talents,  if 
any,  have  been  expressed  in  the  growing  and 
propogating  of  beautiful  flowers.  His  ability 
to  inspire  young  men  and  women  to  acquire 
a  good,  sound  business  education,  to  which  is 
added  the  ability  to  write  a  fine,  legible  hand, 
has  found  expression  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
students    he    has    instructed. 

I  think  it  is  a  splendid  tribute  for  the  Edu- 
cator to  devote  an  issue  to  the  life  and  work 
of  this  accomplished  artist  and  commercial 
educator.  He  is  a  man  whose  life  is  rich  in 
unselfish  service  to  others;  his  modesty  is 
worthy  of  wide  imitation  and  his  ability  in 
his    chosen    profession    is    unquestioned. 

W.  F.  Christman, 
Northbrook,  III. 


I  have  learned  that  The  Educator  intends  to 
feature  some  pen  work  done  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Albin.  The  Educator  will  do  itself  honor  to 
place  recognition  where  it  is  so  admirably  de- 
served. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Mr.  Albin 
for  fifteen  months,  during  which  time  I  de- 
veloped a  feeling  of  firm  admiration,  not  alone 
for  his  ability  as  a  penman  but  also  for  his 
unusual  ability  as  a  teacher  of  other  commer- 
cial subjects,  and  for  his  ability  to  inspire 
students  and  win  their  lasting  friendship  and 
loyaltv. 

W.  V.  McNamee, 
Southland  Finance  Corporation, 
Oklahoma    City,   Okla. 


I  have  always  believed  in  expressing  the 
good  we  have  to  say  about  our  friends  while 
they  can  know  about  it,  instead  of  waiting  to 
carve  it  on  their  tombstones.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  highly 
skillful  penmanship  of  our  mutual  friend  and 
co-worker,  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

I  have,  many  times,  derived  inspiration  from 
his  sparkling  gems  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  our  Penmanship  Journals.  Re- 
cently I  was  favored  with  some  specimens 
fresh  from  his  pen,  that  for  skill,  grace,  and 
artistic  beauty,_  are  seldom  excelled.  Mr.  Albin 
surely  ranks  high  in  the  galaxy  of  pen  artists. 
C.  C.  Lister, 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 


I  want  to  congratulate  both  you  and  Mr. 
Albin  for  this  timely  recognition  of  a  great 
penman,  who  combines  with  unusual  ability  to 
execute,    a    high    ability    to    teach. 

D.  C.  Mcintosh, 
Mcintosh    Publishing   Co., 
Dover,  N.  H. 


I  am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
\\  hi  in  I  have  appreciate  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  I  especially  appreciate  this  privilege, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  men 
who  have  devoted  long  years  of  their  life  to 
educational  work,  and  who  have  made  such 
fine  contributions  to  the  educational  programs 
of  the  country  as  has  Mr.  Albin,  should  be 
given    proper    public    recognition. 

In  1902  I  was  attracted  to  the  beautiful 
work  in  The  Educator  by  Mr.  Albin.  His  con- 
tributions, of  great  variety,  were  a  real  in- 
spiration to  me,  and  I  am  wondering  just 
how  many  thousands  of  young  people  have 
been  inspired  to  do  better  things  in  life  by 
Mr.    Albin. 

T.  B.  Bridges, 
Treasurer-Auditor,    Heald   College, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  ol 
M.  A.  Albin  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  cause  of  good  penmanship  during  the  las 
30  and  more  years.  Twenty  years  ago  h( 
sent  me  some  specimens  of  his  ornate  writing 
To  me  they  were  a  revelation.  The  boldnes: 
of  execution,  the  artistic  conception  have 
tainly  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
during  all  these  years,  as  his  writing  i 
have  been  to  countless  others.  Long  may  he 
live  to  add  his  quota  to  the  magnificent  speci 
mens  that  adorn  the  scrapbooks  of  the  presen 
and  future  penmen. 

J.  J.  Bailey, 
304  Armadale   Ave., 
Toronto,    Ont.,    Can 


I  consider*Mr.  M.  A.  Albin  one  of  the  most 
skillful  penmen  in  America  and  the  readers 
of  The  Educator  are,  indeed,  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  being  in  a  position  to  examine  some 
of    bis    very    best    specimens. 

W.  S.  Ashby, 
Bowling  Green  Business  University, 
Bowling    Green,    Ky. 
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MERVIN  A.  ALBIN 

(Continued   from  page  17) 

riskier    Mr.    Albin    one    of    the    nicest    pen- 
n    America,    whose    inspiration    and    per- 
cond   to   none. 

G.  R.   Brunet, 
Lord    Selkirk    Sch<  11  I. 
Winnipeg,    Man.,    Can. 


Mr.    Albin   has    been   a   teacher   and   a    penman 

1    many    years    and    his    work     ranks 

vetv    well    with    the    masters. 

H.  C.  Rice, 
Boston,  Mass. 

M  A  Albin  is  still,  as  he  has  been  for  so 
many  years,  one  of  the  great  outstanding  pen- 
men of  this  country.  Among  the  many  de- 
sirable traits  he  possesses  is  the  ability  not 
only  to  execute  but  to  impart  this  knowledge 
and  skill  to  others.  And  above  all  this  he 
is  a  staunch  friend  and  a  courteous  gentleman. 
It  is  a  genuine  treat  to  know  him.  "May  he 
live    long    and    prosper." 

P.    B.   S.   Peters, 
Manual  Training   High    School, 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 


We  received  so  mar 
appreciation  that  it  v 
print  only  brief  statem 
others.  If  your  lettc 
printed  it  has  been  due 
We  suggest  that  you 
expressing  your  admir; 


y    fine    letters   of 

?nts  and  to  omit 
-  has  not  been 
to  lack  of  space, 
write  Mr.  Albin 
tion  of  his   work. 


Albin    lias  for   many   years  been  an  hon- 
ight    in   our    profession. 

H.  P.  Behrensmeyer, 
Gem    City    Business    College, 

Quincy,  111. 


is  my  pleasure  to  be  associaUd  with 
bin  during  his  first  years  of  teaching. 
came  direct  to  the  Stickler's  Tnpeka 
s  College  upon  graduation  from  the 
n   Art    College. 

irst  talk  to  the  students  proved  to  us 
;    had    not    made    a    mistake    in    selecting 

head    the    Penmanship    Department. 
M.  H.  Strickler, 

President,  Topeka  Business  College, 

Topeka,   Kansas. 


Mr.  Albin  is  well  read  ami  possesses  a  co 
lection  of  rare  books  which  any  "bookworm 
would    envy. 

He  is  a  man  of  high  sense  of  humor.  He 
genial  and  affable  in  his  ways,  a  believer  i 
"perserverance  is  the  price  of  success".  li 
tegrity  and  honesty  are  prominent  traits  in  h 
character;  industry,  untiring  efforts,  and  coi 
rect    habits   of   life   are   his    goal. 

Mr.    Albin    has    one    of    the    characteristic^    i 

America's    finest    penmen— extreme    modest  v. 

R.    E.    Seay,   A   Co-worker. 

Mo 


Mr.  Albn 
day    penme 


ieur  A.  Albin 

to  m  v  opinion,  is  o 

ding    penmen 

in    America. 

J.  O.  Brunet, 

203  Uwndale  Ave 

Norwood,  Maniti 

Such    "pen    art" 


the  front  rank  of  our  presen 
am    a    great    admirer    of    hi 

H.   W.   Patten, 

North  Haven,  Conn, 
as  Mr.  Albin  can  "spill 
ndeed.  All  hail  to  one  c 
Quill." 

Geo.  H.  Zinnel. 
Handwriting  Expert. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


I   consider   Mr.  Albin 
;    penmen.      While    h 
penmanship,    he    is 
■rcial  teacher. 


e   of    America's    lead- 

as    given    much    time 

an    all    round   com- 

S.  E.  Bartow. 
New    York.    N.    V. 


1     have    no    hesitation    in     saying    that     Mr. 
Allan's     work     is     handsomely     and     artistically 

E.  H.  McGhee, 

The    McGhee    Studio, 
Trenton,    N.   J. 

I    consider    Mr.    Albin    a    personal    friend    as 
well   as   a   friend   of   the   profession   and   one   of 
t  lie-  leading  expert  penmen  of  the  United  States. 
R.  R.  Reed, 
Ferris  Institute. 
Big   Rapids,    Mich. 

Mr,     Albin     has     the     soul    of    an     artist,    the 
steadiness    of    a    surgeon,    and    the    patience    of 
fob;   ;md   these  three  characteristics  are  united 
with   untiring   industry.     The   result   is   the   pro- 
duction   of    much    pen    work    of    a    quality    few 
men    of    the    last    hundred    years    can    equal. 
Arthur  G.  Skeeles, 
Supervisor   of    Writing, 
Columbus    Public    Schools, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


I  remember  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Albin's 
Careful,  painstaking  work,  his  interest  in  every 
student,  his  attitude  of  helpful  cooperation  in 
building  and  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
department,  and  his  rare  skill  as  a  penman 
and   a    teacher. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  privilege  for  one  to 
have  worked  as  long  in  the  schoolroom  as  Mr. 
Albin  has  and  always  receive  the  appreciation 
and  sincere  regard  of  those  with  whom  one 
has  been  associated. 

Robert  C.  French, 
Headmaster,    Silver   Bay    School. 
Silver   Bay   on   Lake   George,    N.    V. 


I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  M. 
A.  Albin  in  a  social  way;  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  his  methods  of  teaching  and 
to  examine  many  different  styles  of  his  plain 
and  ornamental  penmanship,  lettering,  engross- 
ing, etc.  I  can  honestly  state  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  versatile  pen  artists  with  whom 
it    has   ever  been  my  privilege   to   be   associated. 

Mr.  Albin  possesses  an  unusually  pleasing 
personality,   makes   friends   readily,    holds    their 

g I    "ill,   and  commands   their  utmost   respect 

ai    all   times 

P.  B.  Dixon. 
Texas  Business  Institute, 
Houston.   Texas. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Albin  and  I  attended  the  Zan- 
erian  College  at  the  same  time.  He  was  an 
indefatigible    worker    and    artist. 

As  years  rolled  on  he  gained  knowledge  and 
experience  and  today  Mr.  Albin  is  recognized 
as  one  of  America's  finest  penmen.  Hats  off 
to  Albin! 

R.  E.  Wiatt, 
Supervisor    of    Writing. 
Los    Angeles    City    Schools. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  penmanship.  I  received  considerable 
inspiration  from  Mr.  Albin's  work  run  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Educator.  He  has  not 
only  contributed  an  unlimited  amount  of  fine 
penmanship  to  our  profession,  but  he  has  also 
influenced  thousands  of  young  people  to  ac- 
quire   a    good    handwriting. 

S.  E.  Leslie, 
The  Leslie  Studio, 
3201  Euclid  Avenue. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  am  an  admirer  of  the  penmanship  work 
of  Mr,  Albin.  His  work  has  the  sure  touch 
and  the  fine  technique  of  the  true  artist-pen- 
man. 

E.  C.  Mills, 


P.   O.    Dr 


982, 


Rochester,   X.   V. 
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Mr.  M.  A.  Albin  was  for  two  years  princi- 
pal and  supervisor  of  all  penmanship  instruc- 
tion in  our  school.  He  is  not  only  a  superb 
penman  himself,  but  he  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  creating  enthusiasm  for  good  writing  among 
his    students. 

While  with  us  his  services  as  an  engrosser 
were  much  in  demand  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  samples  of  penwork  ever  seen  in  this 
country  came  from  his  skillful  pen.  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Albin  stands  today  among  the  top- 
notchers  of  his  chosen  specialty  and  his  work 
always  shows  such  exquisite  care  both  as  to 
symmetry  of  design  and  detail  of  execution 
that  it  is  quite  distinctive.  He  is  at  home 
with  pen  and  brush  at  all  kinds  of  work  from 
plain  rapid  writing  to  flourishing  and  the  most 
elaborate    pen    drawing   and    engrossing. 

His  genial  personality  made  him  a  general 
favorite  and  we  all  enjoyed  his  stay  with  us. 
When  he  left  Canda  for  a  larger  field  in  the 
United  States  he  left  a  host  of  friends  who 
will  long  remember  Mr.  Albin  and  his  pen- 
manship. 

J.  C.  McTavish, 
McTavish  Business  College, 
Edmonton,    Alta.,    Can. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  in  this  way 
my  admiration  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin  whose 
personal  charm  and  ability  with  the  pen  en- 
title him  to  the  eminent  place  that  he  occu- 
pies   in    the    penmanship    profession. 

Robert  O.  McNiel, 
424    Campbell    Avenue. 
Roanoke.  Va. 


Mr.  Albin  was  principal  of  the  Business 
School  and  instructor  of  penmanship  at  this 
institution  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  rendered 
conspicuous  service.  Mr.  Albin  is  onef  of  the 
leading  and  most  able  penman  of  the  United 
States.  To  those  of  us  who  suggested  that  it 
was  a  gift  of  the  Gods,  and  that  he  was  an 
exceptionally  talented  artist,  he  would  say  that 
it  only  came  through  persistence  and  everlast- 
ing practice,  and  that  anyone  could  acquire 
the  same  ability  if  he  would  spend  the  hours, 
weeks   and  months   in   practice. 

Edward  L.  Clark, 
Dir.,    Oregon    Institute    of    Technology, 
Portland,  Ore. 
Everything     Mr.     Albin     executes     seems     to 
have    the   touch  of   the   master. 

C.  A.   Barnett, 
Supervisor    of     Penmanship. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


result    of 


Mr.  Albin  is  a  wonderful  penman  and  T 
mire  his  style  very  much.  His  writing  is 
smooth  and  clear-cut  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
study   it. 

A.  W.  Dakin, 
604   W.    Colvin    St.. 
Syracuse,    N.    } 
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recently,     time     has     only     had 
making    it    chronic. 

To  a  good  natural  ability  Mr.  Albin  has 
added  many  years  of  diligent,  enthusiastic 
labor  and  the  inevitable  result  has  been  the 
production  of  one  of  America's  foremost  pen- 
Mr.  Albin  impressed  me  as  being  a  young 
man  of  unusual  sterling  worth.  I  am  most 
happy,  though  not  at  all  surprised,  to  know 
that  he  has  done  so  remarkably  well  in  mak- 
ing for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  penman  that 
but  few  can  equal.  Such  men  are  a  great 
,  and  might  have  suc- 
ne  of  endeavor. 

J.  W.  Lampman, 
Central  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


I 


ave  long  been  interested  in  the  splendid 
work  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin.  While  he  is  an 
experienced  and  well  informed  teacher  of  com- 
mercial subjects  he  is  also  ranking  among  the 
best  penmen  and  teachers  of  penmanship  in 
the  land.  I  have  watched  his  work  from  the 
beginning  of  his  teaching  career,  and  each 
specimen  he  writes  is  a  bit  better  than  the 
last  one.  His  penmanship  is  the  result  of 
his  ambition  of  becoming  one  of  the  best,  and 
by  studying  the  standard  forms  and  methods 
of  teaching  of  Lyman  Spencer,  Flickinger, 
Zaner,  Bloser  and  others  he  has  achieved  the 
goal   of   his    ambition. 

H.  B.  Lehman, 
Cleveland   High    School. 
St.    Louis,  Mo. 
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beauty   of   the 
help   you   to   si 


pen  work,  Mr.  Albin  has  found  that  it  pays  to  prepare  attractive  signs  and  samples.  The  above 
cards  written  by  Mr.  Albin  and  mounted  on  a  decorated  background  which  greatly  enhances  the 
ould  suggest  that  you  prepare  a   similar   set  of  samples  and  exhibit  them  in   some   store.     It   will 
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MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SHOW  CARDS 

By  MAXWELL  L.  HELLER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LLB. 

Head  of  Art   Department,   Seward  Park  High   School,  New    York    City.      Author    of    THE    NEW    STANDARD 
LETTERER  and  SHOW  CARD  WRITER,  and  HOW  TO  LETTER 
A  series  of  five  lessons,  to  enable  any  shopkeeper  or  clerk  without  talent,  to  make  effective  show  cards- 


LESSON  No.  5 

SHOW  CARDS  FOR  EVERY  OCCA- 
SION —  DEVICES  FOR  MAKING 
ILLUSTRATION  EASY 

Take  Advantage  of  Holidays  and  Public 
Events    to    Create    Sales 

The  resourceful  merchant  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote his  sales.  National  and  local  holi- 
days are  the  most  obvious  occasions 
for  the  merchant  to  display  appropriate 
merchandise.  Then  of  course,  each 
trade  has  its  seasonal  sales,  January 
White  Goods,  February  Furniture 
Sales,    etc.,    besides    those    created    by 


Fig.    1 — Illustration 


the  merchant  for  special  purposes, 
Clearance  Sales,  Dollar  Sales,  Inven- 
tory Sales,  etc.  Signs  and  cards  that 
reflect  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  will 
help  to  put  over  the  displays. 

Such  cards  are  not  outside  of  the 
possibility  of  even  your  limited  abili- 
ties to  draw  'and  to  illustrate.  No  doubt 
the  first  thoughts  of  4th  of  July  or 
Easter  or  Thanksgiving  Day  suggest 
elaborate  decoration  or  illustration, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  draw. 
This  need  not  discourage  you,  however. 
The  trick  is  to  get  up  a  simple  idea — 
something  which  will  be  an  accessory 
and  which  will  not  detract  from  the 
main  theme  of  the  card.  It  must  be 
some  device  that  will  symbolize  the 
idea  simply,  and  not  dominate  the 
card. 

Current  magazines  and  newspapers 
will  have  many  pictures  that  will  sug- 


gest  ideas.  Frequently  a  picture,  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to 
copy  and  transfer  to  a  card,  can  be 
very  easily  simplified  by  merely  tracing 
the  outline  of  it  and  painting  it  in  solid 
like  a  shadowgraph  or  silhouette.  Such 
simple  designs  may  be  duplicated  by 
the  dozens,  if  you  cut  out  a  pattern 
from  the  original  and  trace  it  on  your 
cards  leaving  appropriate  space  for  the 
lettering  on  eacli  card.     Fig.  1. 

If  filling  in  the  outline  solid  with 
black  or  even  with  color,  will  make  too 
heavy  a  design,  you  may  finish  it  in 
spatter  work.  This  is  done  very  easily. 
Place  your  cut-out  on  the  card.  Dip 
an  old  tooth  brush  into  the  black  ink 
or  thin  color.  Pass  your  knife  blade 
over  the  bristles.  The  paint  will  come 
down  on  your  stencil  in  a  barrage  ot 
dots.  A  similar  effect  may  be  obtained 
perhaps  even  more  easily,  with  a 
sprayer  or  atomizer.  Very  effective 
cards  can  thus  be  made  in  any  number 
desired.  The  spraying  may  require  a 
little  practice,  as  the  first  results  may 
be  somewhat  uneven  in  tone.     Fig.  2. 

In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  simple  Inde- 
pendence Day  device  done  in  silhouette 
by  means  of  a  cut  stencil.  The  stencil 
should  be  cut  out  of  fairly  stiff  paper 
or  cardboard  to  permit  you  to  run  your 
pencil  around  the  holes  swiftly  without 
tearing  or  stretching  the  holes.  Thus 
the  stencil  may  be  used  any  number  of 
ttimes.  Fill  in  outlines  with  ink  or 
thin  show  card  color. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  an  Easter  design 
done  in  spatter.  For  spatter  work  it 
is  essential  that  the  design  be  cut  out 
in  stencil,  and  held  in  fixed  position 
over  the  card,  while  the  spray  is  being 
applied. 

The  following  holidays  and  public 
occasions  are  some  for  which  appropri- 
ate decorations  may  be  devised. 

New  Year's  _ January  1 

Lincoln's  Birthday  February      12 

Mardi  Gras  February 

St.  Valentine's  Day February      14 

Washington's  Birthday  ....February      22 

Inaugural  Day  March  4 

St.  Patrick's  Day March  17 

Easter  Day  March-April 

Moving  Day  May  1 

Memorial  Day  May  30 

Mothers'    Day   May 

Flag'  Day  June  14 

Fathers'   Day   June 

Independence  Day  July  4 

Jewish  New  Year September  .... 

Labor   Day   September  .... 

Columbus  Day  October        12 

Hallowe'en    October        31 

Election   Day   November    ... 

Armistice    Day    November    11 

Thanksgiving   ..November   .... 

Christmas  December    25 


Other  occasions  like  Cklan-up  Week, 
Safety  Week,  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
Old  Home  Week,  etc.,  should  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

Cards    With    Pictures 

For  the  occasional  card,  which  is  not 
to  be  duplicated,  an  attractive  picture 
from  a  magazine  cover  or  elsewhere 
may  be  cut  out,  close  to  the  edge,  so 
that  no  background  shows.  This  pic- 
ture should  be  placed  on  the  card  (not 
mounted)  and  the  lettering  laid  out, 
witli  due  regard  for  the  rule  of  mar- 
gins and  principles  of  design  taught  in 
these  lessons.     Fig.  3. 

The  placing  of  the  picture  should  be 
carefully  marked  out  in  pencil.  Do 
the  lettering  first  land  when  completed 
and  dry,  mount  the  picture  in  place. 
For  this  purpose  do  not  use  paste  or 
glue.  Rubber  cement,  which  you  may 
obtain  in  any  drug,  hardware  or  auto 
supply  shop,  should  be  used.  This 
should  be  spread  on  the  back  of  the 
picture  and  allowed  to  set  before  the 
picture  is  mounted  on  the  card.  Rub- 
ber cement  will  not  shrink  or  buckle 
even  the  thinnest  paper.  If  any  of  the 
cement  gets  on  the  picture  or  mount 
where  you  do  not  want  it,  allow  it  to 
dry  and  then  rub  it  off  with  any  soft 
rubber. 

Duplicating    Sales   Cards 

In  arranging  the  display  cards  for  a 
sale,  you  might  decide  to  use  one  de- 
sign throughout  all  the  clards.  Such 
cards  are  usually  of  the  same  size, 
with  the  copy  referring  to  the  sale  the 
same  on  all.  Each  card  also  carries 
individual  copy  descriptive  matter  and 


Fig.  2— This  picture  was 

newspaper  and  mounted. 
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price  perhaps,  referring  specially  to  the 
merchandise  with  which  it  is  displayed. 

For  instance,  if  the  occasion  were  an 
Inventory  Sale,  a  general  layout  for  a 
price  dard  might  be  adopted.  The 
words  "Inventory  Sale"  would  appear 
on  all.  Each  individual  card  would  then 
have  additional  copy  about  specific 
merchandise. 

Such  a  problem  could  be  solved  in 
one  of  two  ways.  You  could  have  the 
printer  set  up  and  print  cards  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  words  "Inventory 
Sale",  leaving  space  to  letter  in  the 
special  copy.  This,  however,  is  apt  to 
be  proven  expensive,  especially  if  you 
do  not  need  very  many  cards.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  can  very  well  do  the 
whole  job  yourself. 

Suppose  you  had  to  make  twenty 
price  cards  for  this  sale.  The  follow- 
ing methods  would  save  time  : 

Cut  out  twenty  cards  5'/2  x  7  from 
full-size  sheets,  22  x  28  inches,  by  halv- 
ing, making  four  11  x  14.  halving  these 
and   getting   eight   7   x    11.    and    finally 
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outline    drawing    filled 
with  spatter. 


halving  each  of  these,  giving  sixteen 
5y2  x  7  inches.  The  other  four  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  twenty  can  be 
cut  out  of  a  quarter  size  card,  11  x  14. 
On  a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  Sl/2  x  7 
inches   draw  the   desired  layout.     Now 


mount  the  layout  on  the  drawing  board 
to  the  extreme  left.  Arrange  four 
cards  alongside,  lining  them  up  hori- 
zontally with  the  layout  with  the  use 
of  your  T  square.  Fix  the  cards  by 
pushing  thumb  tacks  alongside  the 
edges.  The  broad  heads  will  hold  the 
cards  in  place.  Do  not  mar  the  cards 
with    thumb-tack    holes. 

By  placing  the  T  square  at  the  lines 
of  the  layout  on  the  wrapping  paper 
model,  they  can  be  successively  drawn 
upon  the  four  cards,  very  quickly  and 
without  measuring.  This  will  give  us 
the  heights  of  the  masses.  To  get  the 
width,  remove  the  wrapping  paper 
model,  and  folding  back  the  paper  un- 
der each  line  and  laying  it  upon  the 
corresponding  line  in  each  of  the 
cards,  one  after  the  other,  the  widths 
can  be  marked  off  on  the  card.  In 
the  same  way.  the  lettering  can  be  laid 
in,  thus  saving  the  time  of  working 
nut  the  spacing  of  letters  and  words. 
This  should  be  done  line  for  line  on 
all  four  cards,  that  is,  "Inventory" 
should  be  laid  in  on  all  four  cards,  then 
"Sale"  on  all  four  cards.  This  process 
repeated  five  times  will  make  twenty 
cards.  They  are  now  ready  to  receive 
the  individual  lettering  that  is  to  go 
upon  each  card. 

Another  method  of  reproducing  the 
layout  from  the  master  copy  on  the 
wrapping  paper  is  by  means  of  tracing. 
For  this  purpose  carbon  paper  must 
never  be  used,  as  the  carbon  is  oily 
and  show  card  colors  and  inks  roll  off 
the  lines,  which  cannot  be  erased  clean. 
Graphite  paper  should  be  used.  The 
marks  made  by  it  are  easily  covered, 
and  can  also  be  easily  erased  with  other 
pencil  lines. 

Place  the  graphite  paper  upon  the 
card.  Upon  this  place  the  master 
copy.  Square  them  up  with  the  T 
square  and  fix  the  three  with  thumb 
tacks,  so  that  they  will  not  move.  Now 
with  a  blunt  instrument,  go  over  the 
master  layout,  and  if  enough  pressure 
is  used  the  design  will  be  perfectly  re- 
produced on  the  card.  Before  remov- 
ing all  the  tacks  lift  up  the  bottom 
of  the  paper  to  see  if  the  tracing  is 
complete.  This  method  is  not  as  fast 
as  the  first,  but  where  an  elaborate 
layout  is  involved  it  is  the  better  one 
to   use. 

Should  graphite  paper  not  be  ob- 
tainable, much  the  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  rubbing  the  back  o>f  the  mas- 


ter layout  with  a  very  soft  pencil.  This 
will  do  away  the  need  of  graphite  pa- 
per, as  the  lead  on  the  back  will  trans- 
fer to  the  card.  Unless  a  very  soft 
pencil  is  used,  this  method  will  not  be 
successful.  Unless  you  are  careful  this 
latter  method  is  apt  to  be  messy, 
though  with  care  the  card  may  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  with  art  gum  after 
it  is  inked  and  dry. 

Still  another  method  of  duplicating 
cards  is  with  the  use  of  a  stencil.  Here 
a  stencil  is  made  of  the  master  layout, 
as  suggested  in  other  parts  of  this  les- 
son, and  successively  traced  on  each 
Card. 


.  new  standard  typewriter  that  contains  a 
nber  of  exclusive  features  has  just  been 
ed  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

The  new  machine  is  of  distinctive  appearance 
and  pleasing  design.  It  is  finished  in  black 
enamel,  with  black  crystal  panels  at  sides  and 
back,    and    chromium     plated     fittings.  The 

mechanism  of  the  machine  is  almost  completely 
enclosed,  a  feature  that  protects  it  from  dust. 
It  is  of  sturdy  construction  throughout,  bene- 
fiting from  the  precision-manufacturing  meth- 
ods developed  by  this  company  for  other  types 
of   office   machines. 

A  light,  positive  key-touch  is  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  new  typewriter.  By  an  ex- 
clusive method  of  balancing  the  type-bars  a 
smooth,  direct  action  is  obtained  that  permits 
fast,   accurate   operation. 

The  carriage  of  the  machine  also  presents 
a  number  of  new  developments  in  typewriter 
construction.  In  most  cases  these  refinements, 
which  include  a  rigidly  controlled  carriage,  a 
new  type  of  variable  line  spacer,  and  a  new 
paper  feed  construction  that  permits  writing 
to  the  exact  bottom  of  a  sheet,  are  features 
taken    from    Burroughs    bookkeeping   machines. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  typewriter  is  the 
shift.  It  is  known  as  a  balanced  shift  in 
which  the  carriage  remains  stationary  and  in 
which  the  platen  alone  is  shifted.  This  per- 
mits a  more  durable  carriage  construction  and 
tends   to   increase   its   length  of   service. 

Other  features  include  a  shift-lock  on  both 
right  and  left  shift  keys,  front  margin  stops 
and  scale,  an  eleven-inch  platen  with  ten-inch 
writing  line  on  a  standard  width  carriage, 
ball  bearing  rollers,  and  a  new,  positive  back- 
space   mechanism. 
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!  Muscular  Movement  Handwriting  and  the  New  Curriculum 

By  DAISY  G.  ALLEN, 


Supervisor  of  Penmanship,   Connellsville   Public   School? 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

(Given    before    The    Pennsylvania    Educational   Association.) 


The  American  school  during  the 
last  few  decades,  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  never-ending  battle  concerning 
curricula.  Never  has  any  one  group 
won  out  entirely — the  curriculum  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  schools  to- 
day is  the  result  of  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  various  forces  which  have 
been  trying  to  bring  in  or  throw  out 
this  or  that  subject.  The  development 
of  special  supervision,  too,  in  differ- 
ent subjects,  including  penmanship,  has 
ordinarily  been  the  result  of  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  various  groups, 
whether  these  groups  were  teachers, 
parents,  or  lawmakers  influenced  by 
the  business  men  of  the  particular 
state. 

With  the  development  of  education- 
al philosophy  now  being  disseminated 
throughout  the  land  in  countless  teach- 
ers' colleges  and  normal  schools,  since 
nearly  every  teacher  nowadays  aspires 
to  study  in  some  professional  school, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  new  examina- 
tion of  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
with  a  view  to  clearing  them  of  sub- 
jects not  rightfully  there;  that  is  to 
say,  subjects  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  particular  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation in  current  vogue. 

The  curriculum  is  just  now  coming 
in  for  a  great  deal  of  attention.  My 
question  for  discussion  is,  "How  is 
hand-writing,  and  particularly  muscu- 
ljar  movement  handwriting,  going  to 
measure  up  to  the  new  standards  of 
the  curriculum  makers,  both  as  re- 
gards its  presence  there  at  all,  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it,  and  the  need 
for   special   supervision?'' 

There  were  two  theories  of  educa- 
tion in  the  old  days  expounded  by 
different  groups,  both  of  which  have 
been  pretty  well  discarded.  The  first 
was  the  theory  of  educational  phil- 
osophy, which  stated  in  its  extreme 
form  that  it  didn't  matter  what  you 
taught  a  boy  so  long  as  he  didn't 
like  it,  the  theory  evidently  being  that 
the  boy  was  destined  to  spend  his  life 
doing  things  he  disliked,  and  the 
sooner  he  began  the  better.  Or  stated 
in  another  way,  the  important  things 
for  the  boy  to  learn  were  habits  of 
study,  concentration,  and  related 
powers  which  would  enable  him  to  get 
a  ready  graps  on  different  problems 
he  would  encounter  outside  of  school. 
This  was  the  theory  of  discipline,  as 
it  is  generally  called. 

The  other  group,  represented  mainly 
by  parents  and  employers,  emphasized 
the  need  of  "preparing"  the  boy  or 
girl  tor  what  they  were  to  do  after 
they  left  school.  It  was  manifestly 
senseless,  they  said,  for  a  boy  or  girl 
to  learn  a  lot  of  things  of  no  earthly 
use    to   anyone   and   to   neglect   to   ac- 


quire some  knowledge  of  the  things 
an  employer  naturally  expects  his  em- 
ployees   to   know. 

Both  these  theories  have  been  dis- 
carded, I  say,  by  the  best  thought  of 
philosophers  today,  and  on  these 
grounds:  The  school,  they  say,  is 
neither  a  place  to  train  the  mind  for 
future  thinking  nor  to  prepare  for  life. 
It  is  a  place  to  use  the  mind  in  present 
thinking  and  to  live.  These  pragma- 
tists,  as  the3?  are  called,  thus  give  the 
school  some  end  in  itself.  It  is  strange 
to  reflect  that  this  is  really  a  new  doc- 
trine. A  great  many  people  still  hold 
that  schools  are  chiefly  useful  insofar 
as  they  make  the  coming  generation 
fit  to  live  with,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
treme view  of  the  universal  theory  in 
vofue  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  That 
children  in  school  are  capabe  of  "liv- 
ing" properly  so  called  in  a  novel 
idea. 

But  whatever  we  think  of  it,  it  is 
here,  and  it  has  thrown  out  such 
slogans  as  "discipline"  and  "training" 
and  substituted  the  one  word,  "in- 
terest." What  is  made  interesting, 
what  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  a  part 
of  himself,  what  leads  him  on  to  move 
and  greater  activity — that  is  the  true 
criterion  of  good  learning  and  good 
subject   matter. 

Passive  attention  on  the  part  of  pu- 
pils very  often  covers  a  state  of  bore- 
dom. If  dislike  of  the  subject  thus 
presented  were  the  only  result  of  such 
lack  of  interest,  the  problem  would  be 
grave  enough.  But  while  the  pupil  is 
thus  learning  to  dislike  the  subject 
there  are  many  concomitant  learnings 
of  just  as  great  importance.  Thus  he 
is  learning  at  the  same  time  to  dislike 
school  and  teacher,  to  be  alert  or 
dawdling,  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  ef- 
fort, and  a  great  many  other  things. 
Thus  the  function  of  securing  and 
maintaining  interest  is  not  only  to  in- 
sure a  good  grasp  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, but  also  get  the  "good"  concom- 
itant learnings. 

Woodworth  says :  We  dislike  what 
we  have  learned  to  dislike.  This  puts 
the  burden  on  the  teacher  who  initiates 
us  into  any  particular  subject.  If  the 
best  he  or  she  can  do  is  to  secure  at- 
tention without  interest,  then  the 
teacher  who  follows  will  have  to  break 
down  the  dislike  which  surrounds  this 
subject  before  beginning  to  start  any 
real  learning. 

Does  muscular  movement  handwrit- 
ing take  hold  of  the  child's  impulses 
and  utilize  them  so  that  the  child  is 
carried  to  a  higher  plane  of  perception 
and  judgment,  and  equipped  with  more 
efficient  habits  and  increased  control 
of  powers  of  action?  Does  penman- 
ship teaching  ever  absorb  young  chil- 
dren to  such  an  extent  that  they  for- 


get they  are  learning?  Does  it  present 
some  difficulty  and  yet  some  prospect 
of  a  successful  issue?  Is  it  within  the 
child's  native  capacity  for  performing 
certain  acts?  Does  the  activity  itself 
furnish  its  own  drive?  In  a  word, 
apart  from  the  skill  attained  in  writ- 
ing as  a  useful  act,  does  the  subject 
matter  itself  tend  to  good  learning? 

You  are  as  ready  as  I  to  give  an 
answer  to  these  questions  and  to  state 
where  if  ever  these  principles  are  vio- 
lated in  teaching  handwriting  today. 
But  you  will  radily  note  that  theoreti- 
cally the  plan  of  instruction  of  muscu- 
lar movement  handwriting  seems  to 
measure  up  pretty  well  to  these  re- 
quirements, particularly  in  regard  to 
young  children.  However,  I  am  going 
to  bring  up  a  few  objections  that  are 
commonly  put  forward  and  judge  them 
in  the  light  of  these  propositions.  The 
objections  are  these: 

Muscular  movement  handwriting  is 
beyond  the  capacities  of  pupils,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  grades. 

It  takes  too  long  to  learn,  and  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  it  in  school. 

It  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  mania 
with  some  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
they  spend  time  they  should  be  devot- 
ing to  other  subjects  to  practicing  pen- 
manship. 

The  best  way  to  reply  to  the  first  of 
these  objections  is  to  tell  exactly  what 
is  required  of  pupils,  and  especially  of 
beginners.  The  process,  when  analyzed 
in  this  way,  becomes  so  simple,  and 
the  degree  of  muscular  co-ordination 
required  in  the  early  grades  so  slight 
that  no  objector  who  is  sincere  can 
fail   to  be   convinced. 

For  objection  No.  2,  get  the  facts. 
Find  out  how  much  time  is  being  de- 
voted to  penmanship  in  your  school. 
See  what  results  are  being  achieved. 
If  muscular  movement  gets  results,  bet- 
ter to  give  it  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time.  No  other  method  ever  gave  sure, 
constant  progress.  Muscular  move- 
ment properly  taught  and  correlated 
always  does. 

It  is  this  matter  of  correlation  from 
which  a  great  many  objections  spring. 
But  failure  to  insist  on  muscular  move- 
ment outside  the  writing  lesson  not 
only  helps  destroy  the  good  habits  that 
the  lesson  has  developed,  but  destroys 
also  the  additional  value  given  the 
writing  lesson  when  the  child  realizes 
that  his  progress  is  actuated  by  the 
lesson  and  shows  in  his  other  written 
work.  Let  us  be  sure  of  ourselves, 
then,  and  let  us  not  relent  in  our  de- 
mand for  this  correlation. 

In  regard  to  objection  No.  3,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  some  schools,  and 
with  some  teachers,  and  with  a  few 
pupils  in  almost  every  school,  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  handwriting  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 


subject.  Do  not  allow  your  teachers 
to  be  so  enthusiastic  that  they  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  writing  is  prim- 
arily a  subject  for  correlation,  that  in 
life  it  is  always  correlated  with  some 
other  activity,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  to  gain  and  a  great  deal  to  lose 
in  the  reaction  that  may  be  expected  of 
those  connected  with  the  schools.  Show 
them,  rather,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  encroach  on  any  other  subject,  that 
penmanship  exhibits  and  other  special 
work  in  connection  with  the  subject 
are  carried  on  without  infringing  on 
the  sphere  of  any  other  teacher. 

From  time  to  time  you  will  be  con- 
fronted with  objectors  who  will  present 
such  questions  as  these :  Does  anybody 
write  by  hand  nowadays  ?  Why  not 
teach  typing  instead  of  penmanship? 
To  these  objectors  let  your  reply  be, 
"Wait  and  see."  There  are  still  ten 
times  as  many  fountain  pens  manufac- 
tured and  sold  as  typewriters,  and 
many  thousand  times  as  many  steel 
pens.  Besides,  typewriters  are  still 
somewhat  cumbersome  and  expensive, 
still  somewhat  noisy  and  inclined  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  it  is  still  enormously 
convenient  to  be  able  to  write  a  swift, 
tireless,  legible  hand,  and  it  is  easier 
than  it  has  ever  been  to  acquire  that 
skill. 

All  the  people  who  advocate  such 
premature  changes  in  the  order  of 
things  belong  to  the  class  that  I  would 
term  sensationalists.  Their  heads  are 
turned  by  the  extent  of  modern  pro- 
gress, in  which  they  have  had  no  hand 
but  in  which  they  desire  to  participate 
beyond  their  requirements.  They  for- 
get that  the  aim  of  progress  is  to  di- 
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versify  rather  than  to  change  our  ways 
of  doing  things.  It  is  this  diversifica- 
tion that  gives  the  true  element  to 
progress — the  increased  capacity  for 
activity.  Outright  replacement  of  one 
old  skill  by  a  new  one  more  complex 
and  in  every  case  more  limited  in  its 
application  would  not  be  true  progress. 
And  at  this  point  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  supervisor  of  penmanship  has  a 
very  real  duty  to  perform  altogether 
outside  her  school,  and  that  is  to  show 
the  general  public  in  her  neighborhood 
that  practical  penmanship  teaching,  in- 
stead of  being  a  dishonored  subject 
clinging  to  the  curriculum  merely  by 
force  of  custom,  is  on  the  other  hand 
one  of  the  best  organized,  best  taught 
and  most  useful  subjects  in  the  schools 
of  America  today.  The  astonishing 
amount  of  ignorance  displayed  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  in 
finding  and  publishing  the  facts  about 
any  matter,  namely  the  newspapers, 
makes  it  imperative  that  supervisors 
be  on  the  alert  to  defend  their  work. 
Periodically  there  appears  in  some 
newspaper  in  this  country  a  condem- 
nation of  the  continuance  of  instruc- 
tion in  handwriting  in  the  schools  in 
which  all  the  arguments  heretofore 
mentioned  are  brought  up  once  again. 
It  might  even  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
penmanship  supervisors  could  be  band- 
ed together  in  some  informal  associa- 
tion especially  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  profession  against  ignor- 
ant attacks  made  editorially  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Were 
there  the  slightest  justification  for  such 
attacks  one  might  be  expected  to  suffer 
in  silence,  but  to  couple  the  allegation 
that   penmanship   is   worse   today   than 
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ever  before  in  our  history  with  the  no 
less  startling  allegation  that  penman- 
ship is  altogether  unnecessary  today,  is 
to  pile  both  insult  and  injury  upon  un- 
truth. Let  us  be  ready  then  to  defend 
our  profession  with  facts;  let  us  be 
on  the  alert  for  these  ignorant  attacks 
and  answer  them  intelligently  and  tact- 
fully, with  the  suggestion  that  the 
writer  of  the  editorial  or  whatever  it 
is  come  and  visit  one  of  our  schools 
and  see  for  himself  whether  or  not  the 
attack  was  justified. 


Gillott'sPens 


The    Most     Perfect    of     Pens 


No.    601    E.    F.    Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Cillotf s    Pens    stand    in   the   front    rank   as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.         New  York  City 


It  shows  a  very  da  shy   style  —  a   style   which   Mr.   Albin 
It  shows  one  of  the  many  styles  Mr.  Albin  is  versatile  in. 
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WATCH  YOUR  CONDUCT 

It  is  imperative  that  students  attend- 
ing business  school  conduct  themselves 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  all  times 
if  they  expect  to  make  a  success  of 
their   course. 

Y<>u  are  under  the  constant  observa- 
tion of  your  teachers  and  the  manage- 
ment. Your  actions,  your  conduct,  your 
application  or  lack  of  application,  your 
attitude  —  all  of  these  things  naturally 
register  favorably  or  unfavorably  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  will  be  called 
upon,  sooner  or  later,  to  recommend 
you.  So,  how  can  you  afford  to  be 
careless  about  your  conduct  or  indif- 
ferent about  your  work? 

Even  though  you  don't  want  the 
school  to  help  you  get  a  job  —  even 
if  you  are  'able  to  get  a  place  by  your- 
self —  it  is  very  probable  that  your 
prospective  employer  will  write  us,  or 
call  us  up,  inquiring  about  your  record 
here  in  school;  and,  in  justice  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  him,  we  must  tell 
him  the  TRUTH  about  the  matter. 


BE   ON   TIME  ALL  THE  TIME 

Punctuality  and  regularity  in  attend- 
ance are,  as  we  have  often  said,  ab- 
solutely essential  to  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. Whenever  you  go  out  on  a  po- 
sition you  would  not  expect  to  hold 
it  and  advance  if  you  arrived  at  the 
office  five  or  ten  minutes  late,  or  if 
you  stayed  at  home  when  you  did  not 
feel  well  or  hand  something  else  to  do. 

You  should  be  just  as  regular  and 
punctual  in  your  attendance  here  as 
you  would  be  if  you  had  a  position. 
Just  because  you  happen  to  hold  an 
unlimited  time  scholarship,  that  is  no 
reason  you  should  waste  your  time  and 
spend  longer  here  in  school  than  is 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  you  are  allowed  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  as  soon  as  you  are  capable 
of  doing,  should  be  an  incentive  for 
you  to  put  forth  your  best  efforts  and 
try  to  get  through  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  American  Penman 

Amtrica't   Handwriting   Magazine 

Devoted    to    Penmanship    ami 
Commercial    Education 

Contains     Lessons     in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 

ACCOUNTING 

ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 

LETTERING 

ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


LEARN  AT  HO! 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,  406  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.   Mo. 


EDWARD  C  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for   Engraving   Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment    only. 


Like  this  industrious  old  bird,  Mr.  Alhin  keeps  pecking  away  through 
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Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass. 


LESSON  No.  19 

Engravers'  Script  has  been  a  favorite  style  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  written  today  almost  identical  in  form  as  it 
■was  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago.  There  have  been  a  few  slight  changes  in  letter  forms.  These  present  economic 
conditions,  we  believe,  will  encourage  the  use  of  this  simple,  beautiful  and  appropriate  style  of  script  in  preference  to 
some  of  the  more  elaborate,  laborious  styles  of  lettering.     You  will  do  well  to  master  it. 
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APPLIED   SCRIPT 

On   this   page   are   three    plates   showing   modification   and  application  of  Engravers'   Script.     In   advertising,  script   is 
used   in  many   ways. 
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EHMCGHEE 


M5  Za»t  Slate  Street 


Orciaton.cZuu>  J«n><-y 


U  SH  Rl  ES  S  COULEGE 


Geo.  A.  Meadows  of  Shreveport,  La.,  loai 
Mr.  Albin's  work. 


the  above  cuts 


Off  Hand  Flourishing 
LETTERHEADS  DeLUX 

New,  novel  and  original.     Each  and  everyone 
different.     All   equally  artistic. 

Two  dozen $5.00 

One  dozen 275 

Sample .25 

High    class    paper,    delicate    half    inch    ruling*. 

Your  name  and  "Penman",  if  desired,  neatly 

lettered   on  bird  and   scroll  designs. 

Sorry,   but   too  busy  to   exchange   specimens. 

C.  H.  CLARK 

2663  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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! 
Teaching  the  Loop  Letters 

.. — . .4. 


CHARLES  E.  HATTEN  GOES  TO 
NEW  YORK 


In  this  presentation  I  shall  confine 
my  discussion  to  the  upper  loop  group 
of  letters.  Usually  they  are  classified 
and  taught  in  the  following  order: 
1  b  h  k  1.  Grouping  them,  however,  is 
a  matter  for  each  teacher  to  decide. 
Similarity  of  loop,  or  stroke,  or  mo- 
tion is  mure  important  than  any  par- 
ticular  order  of  grouping. 

A  few  introductory  drills  are  given  to 
get  an  easy  swing  of  the  pen.  As  a 
rule  these  drills  are  specific  in  charac- 
ter, leading  directly  to  the  letters.  Then 
each  letter  is  presented  in  groups  oi 
four  or  five.  Seldom  are  single  letters 
practiced.  When  the  group  is  given, 
a  clear  analysis  of  the  letter  is  made 
so  that  each  pupil  will  know  the  defi- 
nite points  to  work  for  in  making  the 
letter  correctly  and  with  an  easy,  fluent 
swing.  Several  words  are  practiced 
using  the  letters,  followed  by  a  seiv 
tence.  At  this  point,  the  correlation 
of  handwriting,  in  its  relation  to  all 
written  subjects,  enters  into  the  pro- 
gram. Present  day  practices  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  take  very  defi- 
nitely into  account  that  handwriting  is 
a  tool  subject  and  should  be  taught 
with  a  view  of  having  it  Carried  over 
into  life   situations. 

A  graph  is  usually  made.of  each  les- 
son so  that  the  pupils  may  see  what 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing.  These 
graphs  also  indicate  definite  progress 
in  specific  qualities  to  be  improved.  I 
firmly  believe  that  results  in  the  prac- 
tice of  handwriting  should  be  measured 
or  scored  on  a  scale  or  by  the  use  of 
graphs.  When  this  is  done  there  is  less 
guess  work  as  to  progress  and  grades 
are  more  fairly  and  justly  given.  A 
method  of  definitely  testing  or  check- 
ing up  on  each  pupil's  practice  is,  to 
my  mind,  so  important  that  I  cannot 
say  all  I  should  like  to  say  about  it 
in  this  brief  discussion. 


In  the  development  of  a  practical 
handwriting  there  is  likely  to  creep 
into  the  writing  of  most  pupils,  espe- 
cially the  older  students  whom  I  teach 
in  Normal  Schools,  some  individuality. 
A  distinctive,  characteristic  type  of 
handwriting,  .as  the  result  of  the  study 
and  practice  of  a  universal  style  as 
taught  in  our  schools  today,  is  to  be 
encouraged.  When  I  speak  of  an  in- 
dividual hand,  I  do  not  mean  a  style 
which  i~  peculiar  in  type.  Some  one 
has  very  aptly  said,  "Eccentric  indi- 
vidualization in  handwriting  is  neither 
a  sign  of  intelligence  nor  of  considera- 
tion for  others." 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be 
said  about  teaching  these  loop  letters, 
such  as  grouping  them  to  a  class,  cor- 
recting outstanding  errors  usually  made 
by  the  pupils,  tabulating  the  results, 
and  coordinating  the  practice  of  the 
subject  as  pupils  must  necessarily  use 
it  in  its  relation  to  all  other  written 
work.  A  teaoher  must  see  its  useful 
relationship  to  all  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  and  help  his  pupils  to 
recognize  its  need  and  importance  in 
the  various  activities  of  school  and  life 
work.  In  orienting  his  subject,  the 
teacher  of  handwriting  should  make 
clear  to  pupils  that  the  subject  should 
be  studied  and  practiced  as  a  "ready 
servant"  and  that  it  should  not  impose 
undue  burdens  upon  people  who  have 
to  read  what  is  written.  To  meet 
these  demands,  a  general  fundamental 
skill  must  be  developed  in  order  to 
make  the  subject  a  utiliterian,  not  to 
say,  beautiful  art. 

C.   E.   DONER, 
Head    of    Department    of    Hand- 
writing,    Massachusetts     State 
Normal   Schools   at    Bridgewater, 
Framingham,  and  Salem. 


Charles  E.  Hatten,  who  came  to  Co- 
lumbus from  Lafayette,  Ind..  to  pre- 
pare in  penmanship,  recently  secured  a 
position  as  an  engrosser  in  the  J.  V. 
Haring  Studio,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Hatten  is  enjoying  his  work  and  from 
the  specimens  which  he  enclosed  with 
a  recent  letter,  he  is  going  'to  be  heard 
from. 

Mr.  Hatten  is  associated  with  some 
very  fine  penmen.  Among  them  are 
J.  B.  Hague,  Dwight  L.  Gadbery,  J.  V. 
Haring  and   son. 

The  drawing  of  Mr.  Hatten  was 
made   by  J.   B.  Hague   from  life. 


I    TEACH   PENMAf 
BY  MAIL 

Small      cost,      easy 
during  your   spare   time.    Write 
for    my    book,    "How    To    Be- 
come    An      Expert      Penman," 
FREE  I     It   contains   specimens 
and    tells    how    others    became 
expert     writers    by     the     Tevis 
Method.     Your   name    will   be   elegantly   written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today! 


T.   M.  TEVIS 


•C,  Chillicothe,   Mo. 


'impmmt 


This  alphabet  was  lettered  by  C.  C.  Steed  of  the  B,,wlinK  Green,  Kentucky,  Business  University. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WHEN  JIMMIE 
UPSETS  HIS  INK? 


By  EDITH  SAVAGE  HOFERER 


Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  teach  in  new  buildings  do 
not  have  to  bear  with  such  an  an- 
noyance as  overturned  ink  bottles. 
Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  us 
have  and  use  open  ink  bottles  in  our 
schoolrooms.  We  do  our  best  to  train 
children  to  set  the  bottles  on  the  desks 
in  a  position  that  it  will  be  most  se- 
cure and  least  likely  of  being  spilled. 
Strangely,  though,  even  with  the  best 
of  training  these  bottles  get  upset  oc- 
casionally. If  we  can  always  keep  in 
mind  that  the  children,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  willfully  trying  to  spill  ink  and 
that  it  is  bad  enough  to  spill  ink  and 
have  to  clean  it  up  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  scolding,  we  will,  undobted- 
ly,  secure  more  sympathetic  results. 

It  was  my  day  at  Lincoln  School 
Building.  In  the  rest  room  at  noon  a 
group  of  teachers  were  preparing  tea 
for  our  lunch.  Pleasant  bits  of  chat- 
ter were  congenially  passing  back  and 
forth  and  all  were  enjoying  each 
other.  The  door  opened  suddenly  and 
closed  with  a  bang.  Miss  King,  the 
fourth  grade  teacher,  slumped  down 
in  the  nearest  easy  chair  and  buried 
her  head  in  her  lap.  We  quickly  gath- 
ered   around. 

"What's  the  matter,  Kingie?"  de- 
manded Miss  Smith,  the  third  grade 
teacher. 

"Huh.  you  ought  to  know,"  sniffled 
Miss  King.  "Of  course  you  can  be  jolly 
now,  that  you've  gotten  that  awful 
group  of  messy  children  off  your 
hands.    They  simply  swim  in  ink  from 


morning  till  night.  Why,  just  before 
noon  that  Jimmie  Grimsky  upset  his 
ink  all  down  the  back  of  Louise 
Allen's  dress.  Ma  Allen  will  be  here 
any  minute  now  to  give  me  the  blame 
for   it   all." 

We  were  all  sorry  for  Miss  King, 
but  our  thoughts  also  turned  to  the 
poor  children  under  her  direction  and 
our   hearts   went   out   to   them. 

One  day  while  visiting  a  fifth  grade 
class  the  following  occurred:  Miss 
Rand  was  demonstrating  the  capital 
letter  U  at  the  blackboard.  In  some 
mysterious  manner  (unknown  even  to 
Mary  herself)  Mary's  ink  bottle  was 
upset.  Miss  Rand  went  all  to  pieces. 
She  simply  raved  until  all  the  children 
felt  and  looked  like  downright  crimi- 
nals. All  during  the  tirade  of  abuse 
poor  little  Mary  was  down  on  her 
hands  and  knees  cleaning  up  the  ink 
with  her  handkerchief.  She  must  have 
felt  scandalized,  for  her  face  was  burn- 
ing with  blushes.  The  others  seemed 
paralyzed  with  fear,  for  no  one  moved 
to  help  Mary.  During  the  terrible 
stony  silence  that  followed  Miss  Rand's 
fury,  I  glanced  around  at  the  floor 
which  bore  the  marks  of  many  ink 
accidents.  In  one  corner,  red  ink 
splotched  the  floor,  making  it  look  as 
if  some  gruesome  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. On  Ramie's  desk  black  spots 
covered  most  of  the  desk,  the  north 
wall,  and  even  the  back  of  Miss 
Rand's   desk   showed   ink   stains. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
children  were  not   altogether  to  blame 


for  conditions  in  this  room.  When 
Mary  had  mopped — perhaps  I  should 
say  sopped-up  all  the  ink,  Miss  Rand 
went  on  with  the  lesson.  Such  a  piti- 
ful affair  I  never  hope  to  witness 
again  in  the  form  of  a  writing  lesson. 
Everything  was  tight  and  cramped. 
The  children  did  their  best  under  such 
a  nerve-racking  strain.  I  praised  their 
work  and  went  back  to  give  the  poor 
offending  Mary  an  encouraging  pat. 
Poor  children,  they  needed  sympathy. 
I  passed  out  of  the  room  feeling  that 
a  great  ordeal  was  over. 

After  school  I  returned  to  Miss 
Rand's  room  and  there  found  her,  face 
downward,  sobbing,  sobbing.  By  mak- 
ing the  children  unhappy  she  had  un- 
nerved herself.  We  had  a  quiet  heart 
to  heart  talk  and  both  felt  better  as 
we  left  the  building. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  last 
period,  my  schedule  called  for  a  visit 
to  Miss  Ella's  room.  Everything  was 
"all  set"  for  the  lesson.  The  children 
were  turning  to  a  certain  page,  when 
poor  little  Sammy  had  the  misfortune 
to  drop  his  book  and  in  picking  it 
up,  over  went  his  ink  bottle !  Did 
Miss  Ella  pounce  upon  him?     Not  she. 

"Oh,  children,  poor  Sammie  has  such 
an  accident.  Let  us  help  him,"  she 
said.  "I'm  so  sorry,  Sammie.  Did  you 
soil  your  blouse?  No,  well,  that  is 
good  luck."  Now,  while  she  had  been 
trying  to  console  Sammie,  little  Jean 
had  gone  to  the  cupboard  for  a  rag 
and  w^as  mopping  up  the  ink.  Several 
others  had  given  old  blotters  and  the 
accident  was  soon  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Everyone  was  smiling — there  were  no 
hurt  feelings — and1  Miss  Ella  had  her- 
self well  in  hand.  Once  more,  after 
three  minutes  delay,  the  lesson  went 
on.  As  I  left  the  room  I  knew  why 
the  children  loved  Miss  Ella  and  why 
her  work  was  so  effective. 
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Longfellow's    poem,    "Count    that    day    lost,    etc.", 
delicately   and    skillfully    M.   A.   Albin   wrote    it    in    1917. 
However,    from    it    you   can   get    some   idea   of   the   excej 
work.     This   specimen   was  not   prepared  for   engraving. 


;n  written  by  many  penmen.  The  abovt 
sorry  that  the  reproduction  could  not  be 
high  skill  and  delicate  touch  contained  ir 
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M.  A.  Albin  has  prepared  many  advertising  cuts  from 

substantial    financial    returns.      The    above    signature 

appropriate    for    newspaper    advertising.      At    one    timi 

partnership  with  H.  K.  Williams. 


hicli   Ire   has   derived 


Mr.     Albin    was 


Anna  M.  Regish,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Stoneham,  Mass.  High 
School,  is  developing  into  one  of  the 
best  writers  among'  the  women  of  our 
profession.  She  is  constantly  working 
to  perfect  her  execution.  We  recently 
inspected  some  books  prepared  by  her 
which  were  exceptionally  skillful.  Miss 
Regish's  handwriting  now  places  her 
in   the  professional   class. 


Miss  Wilma  Chamberlain,  recently 
with  the  Tomahawk,  Wis.,  High  School, 
is  now  teaching  in  the  High  School  in 
Lock-port,  N.  Y. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  an  admirer  and 
a  student  of  that  remarkable  penman  and 
man,  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin.  Several  years  ago 
when  Mr.  Albin  was  teacher  in  the  Oregon 
Institute  of  Technology,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  a  course  of  penmanship  under  his 
instruction.  The  lives  of  men  such  as  Mr. 
Albin  are  priceless  and  words  become  useless 
to  express  our  deepest   appreciation. 

E.  H.  Van  Patton, 
Avoca,    N.   Y. 


FRESH  FROM  THE  PEN  of  Ames,  Al- 
bin, Bloser,  Blanchard,  Zaner,  and  others 
from    America    to   Japan.      FOR    SALE. 

D.  L.  STODDARD 

R.    R.    4,    Box    141  Indianapolis.    Ind. 


If    Interested    in    the 

BOOK   FORM   DIPLOMA 

Write    for    Descriptive    Circular. 
Correspondence    Solicited. 

Ames  &  Rollinson 

206  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


E.   Iwasa,   173   Masakimura,    Sambuqun,   Chiba-ktn,   Japan. 


rd   prepared  by  M.   A.   Albin,   the  engrosser,   penma 
Draughon    Business   School.    San    Antonio,    Texas. 


When  Mr.  Albin  attended  the  Zan- 
erian  in  1899,  where  he  graduated  in 
business  writing,  ornamental  penman- 
ship, roundhand,  lettering,  engrossing 
and  methods  of  teaching,  C.  E.  Town 
was  then  a  student  and  assistant 
teacher.  S.  M.  Blue,  the  famous  pen- 
man of  Portland,  Oregon ;  R.  E. 
Wiatt,  the  well  known  supervisor  of 
Los  Angeles ;  B.  F.  Bellis,  president  of 
Engelwood  Business  College,  Chicago; 
W.  F.  Christman,  secretary  of  the 
American  Peony  Society ;  W.  LeRoy 
Brown,  the  successful  engrosser  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  J.  M.  Peterson 
(now  dead)  were  some  of  Mr.  Albin's 
companions  in  the   Zanerian. 

Mr.  Albin  has  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  penmen,  having  known 
many  of  the  pioneer  penmen  like  H. 
W.  Ellsworth,  who  have  passed  on. 
He  is  a  man  who  enjoys  correspond- 
ence and  has  kept  up  a  continual  flow 
of  correspondence  with  many  of  the 
leading  penmen.  He  states  that  he  re- 
ceived some  of  his  first  real  inspira- 
tions in  professional  penwork  from  the 
lessons  in  ornamental  writing  presented 
by  E.  L.  Glick  in  the  "Western  Pen- 
man" in  1897.  He  also  received  much 
help  and  inspiration  from  H.  B.  Leh- 
man, now  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when  he 
was  with  the  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Nor- 
mal School.  Later  he  became  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  that  skillful  penman 
and  gentlemen,  J.  W.  Lampman,  of  the 
Omaha  Commercial  College,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  It  was  in  that  school  that  he 
met  the  "penmanship  dynamo",  J.  A 
Savage,  who  was  assisting  Mr.  Lamp- 
man  at   the   time. 

His  work  has  been  influenced  at 
different  times  by  men  like  Wesco, 
Madarasz,  Flickinger  and  many  others. 
He  states,  however,  that  the  influence 
that  meant  the  most  to  him  was  his 
association  with  C.  P.  Zaner.  He  was 
also  a  great  admirer  of  E.  W.  Bloser. 
from  whom  he  also  received  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Albin  has  been  with  the 
Draughon  School  in  San  Antonio  for 
the  past  four  years.  Like  many  inn- 
men,  he  'has  let  most  of  his  best  work 
pass  on  to  others.  The  specimens, 
therefore,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
secure  for  reproduction,  naturally,  do 
not  represent  his  best  work.  It,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  very  high  class  and  will 
enable  readers  to  get  a  fair  estimate 
of  Mr.  Albin's  ability. 

We  requested  Mr.  Albin  to  prepare 
a  cover  page  for  The  Educator,  which 
he  has  done  in  a  very  charming  man- 
ner. 

—Editor. 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 

The  Charting  Method  —  LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
New   Jersey,    U.   S.   A. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  N.  A.  P.  T.  S, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y,  APRIL  20,  21,  22 


+ — 


Officers,  1932 

President,  Myrta  L.  Ely,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, A.  Lucilla  McCalmont,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  Treasurer,  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  Secretary,  Linda  S. 
Weber,  Gary,  Ind. 

New  Officers,   1933 

President,  Linda  S.  Weber,  Gary, 
Ind.;  1st  Vice  President,  Arthur  G. 
Skeeles,  Columbus  Ohio;  2nd  Vice 
President,  Josephine  Ritchey,  Patter- 
son. N.  J.;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
J.  Landon,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Treas- 
urer, George  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Program 

The  following  persons  took  part  in 
a  most  interesting  program : 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Goodfellow.  Dir.  of  Com- 
mercial Education  and  Handwriting, 
Newark.  N.   T. 


ti 


G.    A.    RACE,    Treasurer 

Myrta  Ely,  Supr.  of  Handwriting,  St. 
Paul,   Minn. 

Dr.  Ned  H.  Dearborn.  Dir.  of  the 
Institute  of  Education,  N.  Y.  Univ. 

Hildegarde    Bisky,   Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Mrs.  Lily  Stacy,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Ashe,  Supr.  of  Handwriting 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mary   Dutcher,    Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Edward  C.  Mills,  Long  Meadow, 
Pittsford,  N.  Y 

Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  Prof,  of  Educa- 
tion,  New  York  University. 

George  D.  Taylor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Catharine  P.  Boyle,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thaddeus  Emblen,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Luella  Chapman,  State  Teachers' 
College,   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  Freeman  Guy,  Pittsburgh  Pub- 
lic  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  P.  Gard,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mamie  Eppler,  Supr.  of  Handwrit- 
ing. Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A.  Laura  McGregor,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Karl  Van  Hoesen,  Orchestra  Conduc- 
tor, Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LINDA    S.    WEBER,   President 

Alfred  Spouse,  Choir  Conductor, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Educator  hopes  to  publish  some 
of  the  outstanding  addresses  in  detail 
in  later  issues. 

Exhibits 

The  exhibits  were  better  than  ever, 
with  more  and  more  Large  Primary 
Writing  and  Correlated  Projects  in 
evidence.  The  program  and  features 
were  carried  out  like  clockwork  due 
to  excellent  cooperation  of  the  officers, 
and  to  the  perfect  hospitality  of  Miss 
Ashe,  Mr.  Mills  and  their  associates. 
One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  he 
convention  was  the  demonstration  les- 
sons at  John  Williams  School  No.  5, 
where  we  saw  the  most  perfect  dem- 
onstration of  Large  Free  Primary 
Writing  in  the  lower  grades  and  Cor- 
relation and  Integration  of  Handwrit- 
ing in  the  upper  grades. 

The  pleasure  trip  about  Rochester 
and  the  annual  banquet  were  ideal  in 
every  respect.  Mr.  Thaddeus  Emblen 
of  Elmira  and  his  quartet  provided 
marvelous  music  and  entertainment  at 
the  banquet. 


THE  REGISTER 

This  does  not  contain  all  the  names 
of  persons  who  attended  the  associa- 
tion. 


Daisy  Tipton,  Boston,  Mass.;  Lillian  Pope. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Huzzard 
Phila.,  Pa.;  Louise  Coye,  Cazenovia,  N.  ' 
Jas.  H.  O'Donnell,  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  N 
York  City;  Ella  Dwyer,  Johnston,  N.  ' 
Mary  E.  Jones,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  S.  E.  B 
tow,  New  York  City;  Roy  O.  Cook,  Rochester 
N.  Y.;  Luella  Chapman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs 
Jennie  S.  Dennison,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Juli. 
E.  Slattery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Walter  Kolo 
seike,  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Nellie  Savage,  Ogden 
burgh,  N.  Y. ;  Martha  E,  Abigail,  Rochester 
N.  Y.;  Blanche  Krouse,  N.  Side,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.;  Genevieve  M.  Kelly,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Stella  G.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Virginia 
McMaster,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Ridge 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Mildred  Smith,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.;  Marg.  M.  Sullivan,  Germar 
town.  Pa.;  Lucretia  Cavanah,  Cleveland,  O. 
Marg.  McGurk,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ;  Agues  M 
Healy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  EHz.  H.  Walls,  Phila 
delphia.  Pa.;  Catharine  P.  Boyle,  Philadelphi.i 
Pa.;    Helen    Cotton,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. ;    Ad 


ELIZABETH  LANDON,  Secretary 


A.   G.  SKEELES,   Is 


die  June,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Mary  Everts, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Mamie  Eppler,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  M.  H.  Dutcher,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Christine  Ernst,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Anna 
Tholl.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Marjorie  Flaacke,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Alice  M.  Spear,  Seneca  Falls,  N. 
Y.;  Charlotte  E.  Barton,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J., 
Ottie  Craddock,  Farmbille,  Va.;  Saidie  Weller, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Louah  A.  Clark,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  George  A.  Race,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  A. 
Lucilla   McCalmont,   Utica,   N.   Y.;    Mrs.   Helen 

B.  Arthmanm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mabel 
M.  Moss,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  George  W.  Cooper, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  George  D.  Taylor,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Marion  McCIusky,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Lorene  S.  French,  Palestine,  Tex.;  Cora 
Major,  Merchantville,  N.  J.;  Mary  L.  Burke, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Alma  Ryan,  By  wood,  Pa.; 
Tosephine  Ritchey,  Patterson,  N.  J.;  Ruth 
Northway,  Genesco,  N.  Y.;  Linda  S.  Weber, 
Gary,  Ind.;  Miss  Mary  M.  Ashe,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  R.  C.  Goodfellow,  Newark,  N.  J; 
Blanche  Dick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Emma  C. 
Clammer,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  Krug,  Troy,  N. 
Y.;  Myrta  Ely,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Elmer  G. 
Miller,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Lettie  J.  Strobell, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  B.  Moore,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Edw.  C.  Mills,  Long  Meadow,  Pittslord,  N.  Y.; 

C.  A.  Barnett,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  C.  B.  Gard, 
N.  Y.  City;  Lloyd  Smith,  Wellsley,  Pa.; 
Mabel  E.  Doyle,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Magdalene 
Guequierre,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
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Buy  Good  Used 
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Guaranteed  saving  of 
25%  or  more ;  new 
books  10%  saving.  Sent 
prepaid  when  cash  ac- 
companies order.  Any 
text  book  needed  in- 
cluded in  our  large 
stock.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured or  money  re- 
funded. 
Stock  of  Over  a  Million  Volumes 

write  syfrfaar 

College  Book  Co. 

'4-£S?  Depl   Z  COIUMBUS.  OHIO^ 


Established 

for 

30    years 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

First  term  of  five  weeks,  six  days  per  week, 
begins  June  6.  Second  term  of  five  weeks, 
six    days    per    week,    begins    July    11. 

This  institution,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  offer  commercial  teacher  training.  It 
has  trained  and  placed  probably  more  com- 
mercial teachers  than  any  institution  in  the 
United  States.  All  work  offered  of  college 
grade.  Accredited  by  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges,  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  Association  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Twelve  semester  hours  may  be  made  during 
entire  session  or  six  hours  may  be  made  each 
term.  Students  may  finally  earn  degree  by 
taking    summer    work    only. 

Indications  we  shall  have  largest  attendance 
the  coming  summer  in  our  history.  Credits, 
recreation,   rest,   inspiration  and  pleasure.    Ad- 

''^BOWLING  GREEN  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 


BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

BOWLING    GREEN,    KY. 
Near     entrance     to     Mammoth     Cave     National 
Park.      Many    attractive    trips    out    of    Bowling 


MEMORIAL 

The  Educator  staff  extends  sincere 
sympathy  to  Irving  R.  Garbutt  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  recently  passed 
away  at  their  home  at  225  Wooler  Ave- 
nue,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  mention 
THE  EDUCATOR. 
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promptly  and  expertly 
,  eng  rossed  in  any  a ua n tity 
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Special  this  montl 
Writing  Course  by 
only    $5.00.      Address 

G.    W.    McGUIRE, 

Hill's    Business    University. 

Oklahoma    City,    Okla. 


Penmanship  by  Mail 

ate  business  and  dashy 
al  pen-written  copies  with  red- 
ink  criticisms. 
Folder  on  re- 
quest. Send  10 
cents  for 
specimen  (No 
stamps,  please). 


says:    "You    are    the    best    business    writer 
304    Armadale   Avenue  Toronto,    Ont. 


When    writing    to    advertisers,    mention 
THE    EDUCATOR. 


STUDIO  CABINET 


PENMEN,     EN- 
GROSS  ERS 
ARTISTS. 


your  efficiency.  Adds 
joy  to  your  work. 
Cabinet  32"  h  i  g  h, 
16"  wide,  14"  deep 
overall.  Limited  pro- 


.1  u  . 


Thr 


grades  $15,  $20  and 
$25.  Cash  with  order. 
Money  back  guaran- 
t  e  e.  Finished  i  n 
Natural,  Walnut  or 
Mahogany. 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

2221  land  Title  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


6   Penmanship    Books 

All    different,    32    pages    each.      Ret 
$2.70,   all    sent  for  $1.00.     Big   circula 

C.   W.   JONES 

224    Main    St.  Brockton, 


I  have  watched  and  studied  Mr.  Albin's 
work  through  your  magazine  for  some  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years.  I  have  exchanged  let- 
ters and  ideas  with  Mr.  Albin  for  practically 
the  same  length  of  time.  I  have  always  re- 
garded Mr.  Albin  as  not  only  one  of  the  fin- 
est penmen  and  greatest  pen  artists  in  Amer- 
ica, but  also  as  a  conscientious  man  and  a 
high- class  gentleman.  He  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  all-round  commercial  teachers  to 
be    found   anywhere. 

Geo.  A.  Meadows, 
Pres.,    Meadows-Draughon   Bus.   College, 
Shreveport,  La. 
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WISCONSIN  TO  NEW  YORK 


One  of  our  Wisconsin  teachers,  a  woman,  is  starting  this  week  in  a  New  York 
high  school,  at  $155  a  month.  We  are  filling  these  positions:  head  accounting  teacher, 
$3600;  two  assistant  accounting  teachers,  $2000  and  $2500;  head  secretarial  department, 
$2800;  woman  shorthand  instructor,  $1500 — all  in  Al  private  commercial  schools.  This  is 
written  April  1.  We  have  registered  just  150  new  teachers  since  January;  1 — most  of 
them   splendidly   qualified.     May   we   help   you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A   Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 
E.   E.   GAYLORD,   Mgr.,   PROSPECT   HILL,   BEVERLY,   MASS. 


The   ninth   of   a    serie: 
Old    English    lettering 


of   letterheac    . 
with    a   light    line    through    the    center 
■ering   letterhead.      Mr     Martin   gives   a 
type  of  work. 


npany, 
appropriate    ornament 
llent    example    of    that 


An   Educational  Journal  of 
Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Taylorville,   111. 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

25  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago 

535  Fifth  Ave. 

New    York 

415  Hyde  Building 

Spokane 


46th  YEAR  —  To  Teach- 
ers of  Commerce,  Book- 
keeping,  Accounting, 
S  h  orthand,  Typewriting, 
etc.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  secured  Promo- 
tion for  hundreds  in  High 
Schools,  Teachers*  Col- 
leges, in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  clients  pay 
good  salaries.  Write  to- 
day. 


you  in  the  better  positi* 


Field— Entire  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS' "AGENCY 


10  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


rst    teachers 
copies    made 

Agency   in 
from    origi 
with    Laws 

the    West, 
nal,    25    for    $ 
of    Certificat 

e  Enroll  Only  Normal  and  College  Graduates. 
0.     Copyrighted    Booklet,    "How    to    Apply    and 
.  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,"  tree  to  members, 
Write     today     for    enrollment    card    and     in- 


The  Best  Positions  for  the  Best  Teachers 

Write  or  wire  us  your  needs,  stating  Qualifications  briefly.  Also  money 
making  private  schools  tor  sale.  Our  service  is  helpful  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.    Address 

Cole-Cowan  Teachers1  Agency,  Marion,  Ind. 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

^iSute? 
Handwriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The  ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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Mr.  Albin  has  written  rr 
above  shows  the  attracti 


cards.     He  has  found  this  a  profitable  side  line.     Th< 
.'ay  in  which  he  prepares  samples  for  display  purposes 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

Neatly    Engrossed   and    Filled 
Fine    Specimen    of    Illuminating 
in    colors  $1.00 

i  Lesson  Course  in  Illuminating  $25 

J.  D.  CARTER 

Deerfield    -    -     Illinois 


T.  H.  MILLER 

Automatic    Shading    Pen    Artist 

Specimens   from    10c    to  $10 

Coin— NO    STAMPS 

T.  H.  MILLER 

116    West    Commercial   St.,    Charleston, 

Mo. 

SCRAPBOOK  SPECIMENS 

A  collection  of  fine  ornate  penmanship  speci- 
mens consisting  of  copy  slips,  cards,  capitals, 
etc.,  sent  in  a  large  envelope  beautifully  ad- 
dressed for  $1.00.  This  package  is  worth  three 
times  this  amount  to  any  lover  or  student  of 
fine   writing. 

With  each  package,   until  further  notice,  I  will 
include   one  card,   written   many    years   ago  by 
the  world's  greatest  penman — L.  Madarasz. 
A   course    of    12   lessons    in   ornate    penmanship 
by  mail,  sent  for  $5.00. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   INK 
for  illuminating  all  kinds  of  pen  work,  40c  per 
bottle.      Nonesuch     Brown    Ink    50c    per    large 

A.  W.  DAKIN 

604  W.  Colvin  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^|i|jlnma0  and 


Catalog  and   Samples   on   Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas— 
iginal    specimens   of   Brush   and   Penwork 

for   sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND,   MAINE 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
A  G  E  M  E  N  T,    CIRCULATION,    ETC.,    RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912 

Of  The  Educator,  published  1 
July  and  August,  at  Columbus, 
1,   1932. 

State   of  Ohio,    county   of   Fr 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  _ 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  business  manager  of  The  Educator 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to- wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  612 
N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  editor,  E.  A. 
Lupfer,  612  N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
business  manager,  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  612 
N.  Park  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor- 
poration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  those  of  each  individual 
member,   must    be   given.) 

The  Zaner-Bloser  Co.,  R.  E.  Bloser,  Rebecca 
Bloser,  Parker  Zaner  Bloser,  E.  A.  Lupfer, 
R.    B.   Moore. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are   none,   so   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidiciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities    than    as    so    stated    by    him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distribu- 
ted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding 
the  date  shown  above  is  (This  infor- 
mation is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

P.  Z.  BLOSER, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn   to  and   subscribed   before  me  this   19th 
day   of    March,    1932. 

EARL  A.  LUPFER. 
(My   commission   expires  January   11,   1935.) 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

Our  reader*  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  AH  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable   our   readers    to  determine    their   value. 


Weedon's     Modern     Encyclopedia    — 

Editor-in-Chief,  Garry  Cleveland 
Myers.  Associate  Editors,  Henry  Tur- 
ner Bailev,  L.  H.  D. ;  Clark  Wissler, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.;  William  Martin  Small- 
wood,  Ph.  D. ;  John  Tasker  Howard ; 
George  Walker  Mullins,  Ph.  D. ;  Sam- 
ual  Howard  Williams,  Ph.  D. ;  Riverda 
Harding  Jordan,  Ph.  D. ;  Nels  August 
Bengtson,  Ph.  D.;  Newell  LeRov  Sims, 
Ph.  D.,  B.  D.;  Julian  A.  C.  Chandler, 
Ph.  D.,  and  about  three  hundred  other 
educators  prominent  in  educational  and 
library  circles. 

Much  is  being  said  about  a  new  encyclopedia 
known  as  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia.  This 
is  the  first  brand  new  encyclopedia  in  20  years 
as  it  is  neither  a  revision  of  another  set  nor 
a  foreign  encyclopedia  adapted  to  American 
needs.  For  the  first  time  entries  were  pro- 
portioned and  classified  according  to  the  Dewev 
Decimal  System  which  is  now  used  so  ex- 
tensively   in    the   best   libraries  of   the   world. 

Every  article  was  written  for  this  particular 
work  and  Weedon's  was  designed  to  fill  the 
present  day  needs  of  children  from  four  years 
of  age  through  high  school.  Its  articles  spar- 
kle with  their  new  viewpoint,  with  their  up- 
to-date  facts  and  their  interesting  style.  In 
many  respects,  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclo- 
pedia is  unique.  Instead  of  beginning  the 
encyclopedia  with  the  usual  prosaic  and  unin- 
teresting double  A  words  such  as  Aachen, 
Weedon's  starts  with  a  very  colorful  and  in- 
teresting article  on  abbeys.  While  the  article 
itself  is  packed  full  of  facts,  it  reads  inter- 
estingly and  simply  enough  for  any  child  to 
enjoy. 

Naturally,  in  making  an  encyclopedia  to  meet 
the  needs  of  children  in  1932.  you  will  find 
articles  on  subjects  not  generally  treated  in 
other  encyclopedias.  Many  biographies  of  im- 
portant people  now  living  and  subjects  of 
present  day  interests  are  included  in  Weedon's. 
Weedon's  was  able  to  do  this  by  the  omission 
of  needless  detail,  of  long  dry  discussions 
which  are  no  longer  of  general  interest  and  of 
constantly  changing  statistical  facts  which 
have  occupied  so  much  space  in  other  encyclo- 
pedias. In  examining  Weedon's,  even  cas- 
ually, you  are  impressed  by  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  its  whole  layout,  one  fixed  uni- 
form plan.  For  example:  punctuation  mark- 
ings; birth  and  death  dates  following  bio- 
garphical  entries  and  the  tabloid  arrangement 
of  the  prosaic  and  yet  essential  facts  in  con- 
nection with  geographic  articles  has  been  fol- 
lowed. This  method  gives  the  user  quickly 
and  definitely  the  information  he  is  seeking. 
Now  and  then  you  are  tempted  to  read  an 
article.  They  read  so  easily  and  the  word 
pictures  are  made  so  vivid  that  you  find  your- 
self torgetting  time  and  other  obligations  until 
you  reach  the  end.  Scientific  articles  are  made 
interesting  and  clearly  understood.  Biographi- 
cal sketches  read  like  some  life  story,  told 
humanly  and  in  such  a  way  that  one  gets 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  character 
portrayed. 

The  same  careful  thought  and  action  that 
was  given  to  important  details  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  articles  was  given  to  the  planning 
of  the  art  work.  Pictures  in  a  reference  work 
must  be  informative  as  well  as  attractive.  It 
is  possible  to  satiate  and  divert  the  reader  by 
illustrations  which  do  not  fit  with  articles. 
The  proportion  of  pictures  should  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  text.  Weedon's 
Modern  Encyclopedia  seems  to  have  struck  the 
right    balance. 

The  art  department  of  this  new  encyclopedia 
has  employed  color,  action,  variety  and  con- 
trast, all  essential  to  holding  interest.  Each 
picture  is  realistic  and  true  to  fact  so  they  are 
accurate  sources  of  information  as  well  as  in- 
teresting.     The    pages    have    been    laid   out    har- 


moniously and  the  most  exacting  artistic  taste 
is  satisfied.  Instead  of  beginning  an  important 
article  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  Weedon's  starts 
them  at  the  top  and  the  editors  have  avoided 
dividing  a  page  by  unrelated  pictures.  The 
balanced  arrangement  on  the  page,  the  width 
and  proportion  of  the  margins  and  the  choice 
of   pictures   has    created   a    very   pleasing   effect. 

It  seems  in  the  preparation  of  Weedon's 
Modern  Encyclopedia  that  prominent  librarians, 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  were 
consulted.  From  these  child  authorities  the 
publishers  of  Weedon's  obtained  many  useful 
ideas.  One  of  them  was  to  make  the  maps 
clear  and  distinct  and  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  covering  a  map  with  a  lot  of  im- 
portant data.  These  unreadable  details  are 
absent  from  the  maps  in  Weedon's  and  each 
one  of  the  important  continental  maps  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  black  border  which  not  onl; 
makes  it  easy  to  locate  when  the  volume  is 
closed  but  also  pleasingly  frame  it.  Charm 
and  individuality  are  added  to  the  maps  by 
atmospheric    pictures. 

The  child  or  the  teacher  finds  the  large  type 
stories  in  Weedon's  written  in  a  simple  but 
dignified  language.  They  are  interesting  to 
both  the  young  and  old.  The  stories  of  the 
operas,  biographical  sketches  and  other  ma- 
terial, all  of  an  informative  nature,  is  pre- 
sented in  these  stories.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  draw  a  moral.  Example  rather  than  pre- 
cept has  been  used  to  teach  the  child  the 
right  way  of  doing  things.  These  stories  are 
placed  next  to  the  article  on  similar  subjects 
making  it  easy  for  the  child  to  refer  to  it  for 
answers  to  questions  which  may  be  aroused 
by  the  story.  The  monotony  of-  the  text  is 
also    broken    in    this    way. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Weedon's  Modern  En- 
cyclopedia is  now  being  made  and  will  include 
information  on  various  subjects  in  tabloid  form 
and  will  also  have  in  it  subject  outlines  and 
will  be  an  Easy- reference  -  Subject- Index 
analytically  arranged.  It  is  being  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  R.  J.  Usher,  Librarian 
of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

Examples  of  good  taste  and  study  appear 
in  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia  from  the 
artistically  designed  cover  to  the  style  of  type 
used.  The  volumes  are  bound  so  carefully 
that  they  open  flat  and  it  isn't  necessary  to 
put  an  ink  -  well  or  a  book  on  them  to  keep 
them  open  while  a  child  is  using  them.  The 
adult  mind  finds  much  of  value  in  the  style 
of  writing,  the  arrangement  of  material  and 
the  selection  of  subjects.  Weedon's  has  been 
made  to  serve  well  in  homes,  schools  and 
libraries. 

It's  an  enormous  task  to  authenticate  an 
encyclopedia.  Care  was  taken  by  the  editors 
of  Weedon's  to  eliminate  any  prejudicial  state- 
ments on  any  subject  matter  which  was  par- 
ticularly sectarian.  It  is  fair,  accurate  and  a 
safe  guide  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  user. 
The  school  child  with  a  questioning  mind  or 
one  who  enjoys  wholesome,  informative  read- 
ing will  find  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia 
a  valuable  addition  to  his  library.  It  answers 
the  questions  of  curious  youngsters  and  it 
makes  school  work  a  pleasure,  the  search  for 
knowledge  a  joy  and  the  educational  progress 
of  every  boy  and  girl  more  rapid  and  thorough. 
That  seems  to  have  been  the  object  in  the 
mind  of  this  staff  of  well  known  educators 
and  artists  which  have  been  gathered  from 
every    section    of    the    United    States. 


The  March  of  Civilization— By  Jesse  E. 
Wrench,  Professor  of  Historv,  University  of 
Missouri.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Cloth  cover, 
365    pages. 

From  an  experience  gained  from  more  than 
twenty  years  of  teaching,  the  author  has  pre- 
pared a  book  which  will  give  the  student  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  past  and  an  idea 
of  the  struggles,  reverses,  and  triumphs 
which  humanity  has  undergone.  He  has  made 
a  careful  attempt  to  keep  the  language,  the 
reasoning,  and  the  organization  of  the  book 
on  a  plane  thoroughly  comprehensible  to  the 
young  student  of  history.  He  has  utilized 
political  history  as  a  main  connecting  link 
and  the  background  upon  which  to  build  the 
story. 

The  dependence  of  our  modern  civilization 
upon  the  classical  and  Christian  backgrounds 
requires  that  these  periods  be  presented  as 
clearly  as  possible  and  that  such  topics  as 
the  democracy  of  Athens,  Roman  administra- 
tion,   and    the    Medieval    church    be    described 


more  fully  than  some  of  the  dynastic  or  other 
struggles'of  the  later  centuries.  The  emphasis 
upon  the  Oriental  is  deliberate  in  the  belief 
that  world  history  is  not  merely  European 
historv.  Even  though  today  the  Orient  has 
borrowed  much  from  Europe  and  America, 
still  that  part  of  the  world  has  important 
contributions  to  make  and  the  young  student 
of  todnv  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  that  have  prevailed  in  the  Orient  and 
still    prevail. 

In  this  book  much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  religion  in  an  attempt  to 
show  as  simply  as  possible  how  powerful  a 
factor  religion  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  the 
life  of  the  race.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  make  this  presentation  entirely  without 
prejudice  and  in  such  simple  terms  as  the 
subject     will    permit. 

The  illustrations  have  been  selected  not  only 
with  the  purpose  of  interesting  the  student, 
but  also  of  supplementing  the  text.  The  maps, 
made  by  experts  under  the  author's  direction, 
have  been  kept  simple  and  as  challenging  as 
possible.  In  the  Problems  and  Practice  Exer- 
cises the  more  obvious  things  have  been 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  space.  The  bibliog- 
raphies are  more  suggestive  than  complete 
though  care  has  been  taken  to  utilize  only 
those    1 ks   which   are  more   easily    accessible 


First  Lessons  in  Business  Training — 

By  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Education,  Principal,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Jr.  High  School,  Elizabeth, 
N.  ].,  and  J.  F.  Gallagher,  Supervisor 
of  Handwriting,  Assistant  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
Schools.  Published  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Cloth 
cover,   432   pages. 

This  text  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
use  in  school  systems  where  the  6-3-3  plan  or 
junior  high  school  organization  is  followed  and 
also  in  continuation  schools,  evening  schools, 
and   the  first   year  of   senior  high  schools. 

First  Lessons  in  Business  Training  has  a 
five-fold   purpose: 

1.  To  serve  as  an  orientation  course  for  the 
many  pupils  who  are  undecided  whether  to 
enter  industry  or  business,  or  to  prepare  for 
a    professional    career. 

2.  To  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  everyday 
lite.  Everyone  has  contacts  with  business. 
Every  person  buys  merchandise,  invests  money, 
uses  banking  facilities— and  consequently  should 
know  how  to  use  to  best  advantage  the  services 
of  individual  businesses  and  of  public  service 
corporations. 

3.  To  provide  training  in  service,  courtesy, 
business  etiquette,  and  thoroughness.  This 
course  of  study  is  as  important  in  training  tor 
good  citizenship  as  is  the  study  of  civics,  Eng- 
lish,   or   any   other    school   subject. 

4.  To  furnish  a  background  for  further  busi- 
ness  courses   offered   in    the    senior   high   school. 

5.  To  prepare  for  such  junior  clerical  jobs 
as  are  open  to  those  who  leave  school  at  the 
end   of   the   eighth   or   ninth   grade. 

In  order  to  permit  more  thorough  use  of 
the  project  plan,  the  authors  require  or  at  least 
strongly  urge  that  each  pupil  keep  a  notebook 
in  which  may  be  placed  all  projects,  illustra- 
tion';, and  graphs  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
the  course.  In  this  notebook  there  will  then 
be  a  chronological  record  of  each  pupil's  prog- 
ress in  the  subject.  Applied  penmanship  is 
emphasized  throughout  this  work.  Purposeful 
motivation  for  good  writing  is  secured  through 
teaching  penmanship  in  a  practical  way,  along 
with    other    work. 

This  text  meets  the  orientation  objective  of 
the  junior  high  school  and  at  the  same  time 
develops  a  knowledge  of  business  activities  and 
business  procedure.  It  contains  valuable  guid- 
ance material  for  all  pupils,  whether  or  not 
they  are  enrolled  in  the  business-education  de- 
partment. 

Character  training  and  development  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors, 
as  they  believe  that  without  right  attitudes 
of  service  no  boy  or  girl,  no  matter  how 
skilled,  can  be  a  good  citizen;  hence  the  many 
questions  and  suggestions  with  a  vital  bearing 
on  character  formation. 

A  good  knowledge  of  business  methods  may 
be  obtained  by  assigning  different  problems  to 
different  members  of  the  class,  thus  bringing 
together    a    wealth    of    information. 
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SPECIALIZED   TRAINING 

The  Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
and  Finance  of  Boston  will  graduate 
approximately     tour     hundred    and 

twenty-five  men  the  coining  June,  the 
largest  class   in   its   history. 

The  Bentley  School  was  the  pioneer 
school  for  men  who  desired  'to  special- 
ize exclusively  in  accountancy,  and 
accountancy,  and  continues  to  be  dis- 
tinctive in  its  field.  Starting  in  1917 
with  twenty-nine  local  students,  it  has 
an  enrollment  this  year  of  over  twenty- 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Num- 
bered among  these  are  men  from  six- 
teen states  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
Texas,  California,  Canada,  and  Colum- 
bia,  S.  A. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  last 
two  years  have  caused  a  great  many 
high  school  graduates  who  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  the  academic  col- 
leges to  turn  at  once  to  a  practical 
form  of  education.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, increasing  numbers  of  college 
students  and  graduates  have  entered 
the  Bentley  Sichool,  so  that  its  enroll- 
ment has  remained  above  the  high 
level  of  the  boom  years  of  the  pre- 
depression   period. 

Men  who  are  thinking  seriously  of 
the  future  realize  that  when  this  period 
of  readjustment  is  over,  the  best  op- 
portunities are  going  to  be  for  those 
who  can  do  some  one  needful  service 
well;  and  that  specialized  training 
alone  can  give  a  man  the  knowledge 
and  the  confidence  that  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition  that  he  is 
sure  to  face. 

A  steadily  increasing  number  of  the 
leading    financial    and    industrial    com- 


panies  send  their  representatives  to 
the  school  each  year  to  select  men 
from  the  graduating  class.  One  such 
company  has  taken  a  group  of  gradu- 
ates for  twelve  successive  years,  in- 
cluding 1932.  Another  large  utility 
company  which  took  several  graduates 
from  the  class  of  1931  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  Bentley  School  was  the 
only  school  or  college  from  which  it 
was   engaging  any  new  employees. 

Over  the  past  eleven  years  five  lead- 
ing companies  alone,  in  the  following 
industries,  have  taken  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  Bentley  men  into  their 
organizations  :  Banking — 42,  electrical 
manufacturing — 55,  public,  utility — 65, 
chain  store  system — 68,  shipping  and 
importing — 133,  and  one  public  account- 
ing  firm   has   taken   47. 

During  1931,  more  than  a  hundred 
business  concerns  applied  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Bentley  School  Placement 
Bureau  to  recommend  men  for  their 
accounting    departments. 


JAMES  STANFORD 

James  Stanford  passed  away  at  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.  on  January  20,  1932.  at  the 
age  of  93.  It  will  interest  the  readers 
to  know  that  Mr.  Stanford,  as  a  boy, 
came  in  touch  witli  the  great  penmen 
of  that  early  period.  He  traveled  from 
place  to  place  in  Massachusetts,  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  and  during  these 
moves  he  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  hearing  and  taking  lessons  from 
Piatt  Rogers  Spencer  and  A.  R.  Dun- 
ton.  He  mentioned  one  wonderful  pen- 
man from  New  Hampshire,  whose  skill 
in  flourishing  on  the  blackboard  as  well 
as  on  paper  impressed  him  as  being 
as   skillful  as   either   P.   R.   Spencer   or 


A.  R.  Dunton.  This  man  evidently  was 
none  other  than  Prof.  Bugbee  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  who  was  so  famous 
throughout  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont back  in  the  forties,  fifties  and 
sixties.  Prof.  Bugbee  was  a  great 
favorite  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he 
seems  to  have  reached  his  height  ot 
skill  as  a  penman  and  teacher.  It  is 
strange  that  such  a  famous  penman 
as  Mr.  Bugbee  was,  has  left  no  pub- 
lished work  behind.  I  wonder  if  there 
isn't  some  reader  of  the  B.  E.  who 
has  samples  of  Bugbee's  penmanship 
and  flourishing,  or  knows  of  some  pen- 
man who  has,  so  it  could  be  printed 
in  the  Educator.  There  must  be  some 
samples  of  his  work  left  at  Hanover 
or  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Stanford  admired  the  skill  of 
both  Piatt  Rogers  Spencer  and  A.  R. 
Dunton,  and  their  method  of  drilling 
their  students.  He  had  the  honor  of 
listening  to  these  pioneer  penmen,  and 
follow  their  instructions  from  1846  to 
1854. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  born  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,   Februarv   14,   1839. 

CAPT.  F.  O.  ANDERSON, 
112  W.  Third  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Floy  K.  Sheppard  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  will  teach,  the  coming 
year,  in  the  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Business 
Institute. 

Miss  Constance  E.  Clayton,  recently 
with  the  Midland  Park  Public  School, 
will  teach  next  vear  in  the  Ardsley, 
N.   Y.,   High   School. 

Miss  Julia  Fogel  is  a  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Cranston,  R.  I.,  High 
School. 


Miss  Mildred  Zerkle,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  believes 
in  correlating  handwriting  with  other 
subjects.  In  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, Kathryn  Vasilovic,  one  of  her 
6A  pupils,  depicted  with  exercises  Lin- 
coln's humble  log  cabin. 

When  you  feel  that  your  pupils  need 
movement,  give  them  similar  exercises. 
It  is  more  interesting  to  make  things 
which  have  meaning  than  the  mere 
practice  of  exercises. 
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Kathrvn  Vasilovic,  6A  student 
Hedges  School,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  demc 
strating     the     correct     writing     positi< 
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Marguerite     Llewellyn 


July  5 

to 

August  14 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTOR 

Miss  Marguerite  Llewellyn  graduated  from  the 
Zanerian  College  a  few  years  ago  with  more  than 
the  usual  attainments.  In  addition  to  Normal  and 
College  training,  she  was  an  experienced  and  un- 
usually   successful    teacher   of   boys    and    girls. 

These  scholastic  attainments  coupled  with  fine 
social  instincts,  pleasing  personality  and  enthus- 
iasm for  the  work  caused  us  to  invite  Miss 
Llewellyn  to  represent  the  school  in  the  capacity 
of   a    traveling    supervisor. 

In  this  capacity  Miss  Llewellyn  has  addressed 
hundreds  of  City.  County  Institutes  and  Teachers' 
Meetings,  and  has  been  invited  to  return  time 
and  again   to  address  the   same  Institutes. 

Miss  Llewellyn  has  consented  to  lecture  on  the 
various  phases  of  teaching  handwriting  to  our 
summer  school  group.  Those  who  are  privileged 
to  receive  instruction  from  Miss  Llewellyn  this 
year  will  find  her  to  be  a  skillful  teacher,  an  en- 
thusiastic speaker,  a  tireless  worker,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend. 


Brighter  times  are  ahead.  Times,  however,  when  com- 
petition will  he  keener,  and  more  efficient  training-  will  be 
required  in  the  fundamentals.  Reading,  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic are  fundamental  subjects.  Are  you  prepared  to  teach 
Handwriting? 

The  Zanerian  College  is  the  great  penmanship  training 
school  of  America.  It  is  backed  by  44  years  of  specialization 
and  experience  in  training  thousands  in  all  lines  of  penman- 
ship, engrossing  and  methods  of  teaching.  Its  books  are 
used  in  a  large  number  of  states,  counties,  cities  and  villages. 
Its  students  occupy  the  highest  paid  and  most  responsible 
penmanship  positions.  Its  instructors  are  teachers  and  pen- 
men of  the  highest  type.  Its  employment  department  is 
ever  active,  working  to  place  pupils  in  positions  or  to  assist 
those  already  placed  to  secure  advancement. 

You  can  better  yourself  by  coming  to  the  Zanerian. 


Course  of  Study 


Practice  of  Teaching   Penmanship,   1    hr.  cr. 

Business  Penmanship,  Analysis  and  Theory,  VA 

hr.  cr. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship,  P4   hr.  cr. 

Blackboard  Writing,   ^4   hr.  cr. 

Supervision,    and     Psychology    of    Handwriting 
Methods,  VA  hr.  cr. 


Additional  Subjects:  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
Broad  Pen  Lettering.  Standard  Commercial 
Lettering,  Engrosser's  Script,  Flourishing, 
Brush  Work,  Engrossing,  Designing  and  Il- 
luminating. You  may  take  work  in  any  of 
the  above  subjects  either  in  connection  with, 
or  separate  from  the  work  in  Methods  for 
Teachers. 
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COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Announcing 
WEEDON'S 

MODERN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

An  Entirely  New  and  Different  Encyclopedia  for  the   Use  of 
Teachers.  Children  and  the  Homes.      Alphabetically  Arranged 


Garry  Cleveland  Myers.  Ph.  D. 

Editor-in-Chief, 


Unusual  Opportunity 

For   Experienced   School    or    Textbook 
Men 

Weedon's  being  entirely  new,  of- 
fers  unusual  opportunities  to  text- 
book  salesmen,  principals  and  super- 
intendents. There  are  several  posi- 
tions which  are  permanent  and  with 
a  chance  for  advancement  open. 
Wire  or  write.  We  will  arrange  a 
personal  interview. 


Events  occur  rapidly, — Japan  sends  an  army  into 
Manchuria  .  .  .  China  resists  .  .  .  Television  appears  to 
be    nearly    perfected  .  .  .  Korea    becomes    Chosen  .  .  . 

No  matter  where  you  are.  an  encyclopedia  is  a  daily 
necessity  .  .  .  especially  is  a  new  reference  work  needed 
by  the  schools  and  homes. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Garry  Cleveland  Myers, 
a  group  of  over  three  hundred  of  the  country's  leading 
educators  have  just  completed  the  enormous  task  of 
making  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia  which  is  wholly 
new.  For  years  revisions  were  sufficient  for  teachers, 
children  and  parents,  but  today,  only  the  encyclopedia 
which  is  up-to-date  and  written  in  the  spirit  of  1932 
will  render  the  service  required. 

The  editorial  staff  of  Weedon's  is  not  only  made  up 
of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  groups  of  editors  ever 
gathered  together,  but  each  editor  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  his  task.  His  contribution  to  education  through 
Weedon's  is  simple,  interesting  and  written  in  a  new- 
style,  —  the  functional. 

Functional  writing  in  Weedon's  has  been  added  tu 
the  usual  factual  style  to  be  found  in  encyclopedias  up 
to  this  time.  This  new  style,  interprets  facts,  explains 
facts  and  gives  the  underlying  causes  of  facts.  It  is 
the  most  revolutionary  addition  to  encyclopedia  making 
in  over  a  century. 

Weedon's  is  appealing,  refreshing  and  stimulating 
in  its  articles.  Again  in  its  illustrations  it  strikes  a  new 
standard.  More  color  has  been  used  in  making  Weedon's 
than  ever  before  in  an  encyclopedia. 

See  this  new  departure  in  encyclopedia  making.  The 
coupon,  without  obligation,  will  bring  you  sample  pages 
describing  the  features  of  this  new  and  entirely  different 
encvclopedia,  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


S.  I..  WEEDON  COMPANY, 

Det)t.    E.   3036   Jy   89th    Street, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FREE 


Illustrated  booklet  describing 
the  new  features  of  Weed  ■ 
jn's  Modern  Encyclopedia. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me  the  booklet. 
"The  Story  of  Weedon's  Modern  Encyclopedia." 


NAME 


ADDRESS   

CITY STATE 

Are    you    a    teacher?    rj  Principal?     rj 

Superintendent  ?  Parent  ?  rj 


No.  10 


Published   monthly  except  July  and  August  at  612  N.    Park   St.   Columbus,  O.,  by  The  Zaner-BIoser  Company.     Entered  as  second-class 
matter  November  21.  1931,  at  the  post  office  at  Columbus.  O.,  under  Act  of  March  3.  1879.     Subscription  $1.25  a  year. 
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Freeman's  Scientific  Handwriting  Scales 


HANDWRITING  MEASURING   SCALE  FOR  GRADE  3 


Size  8i£x26 


How  Well  Should  A  Pupil  Write? 

In  Grade   1?    In  Grade  3? 

In  Grade  2?   In  Grades  4  to  9  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  teachers,  pupils  and  school 
officials  have  been  asking.  Dr.  Freeman,  by  measuring 
thousands  of  specimens  of  handwriting  of  pupils,  lias 
determined  scientifically  just  how  well  the  average  child 
should  write  in  each  grade,  and  has  prepared  a  hand- 
writing scale  for  each  grade  from  one  to  six  and  an- 
other scale  of  Grades  7,  8  and  9. 

Scale  three  is  shown  herewith.  It  contains  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  grade  three,  as  shown  in  the  center 
of  the  scale.  On  the  right  is  a  specimen  of  handwrit- 
ing which  is  very  satisfactory  for  grade  three,  and  on 
the  left  is  shown  a  specimen  of  handwriting  which  is 
unsatisfactory  for  grade  three. 

These  Handwriting  Scales  will  be  very  helpful  in 
testing  the  handwriting  of  your  pupils.  One  of  these 
Handwriting  Scales  should  be  in  each  classroom.  Many 
schpols  are  placing  these  scales  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  by  purchasing  a  half  dozen  for  each  room.  The 
cost  is   small  when   compared  with   results   secured. 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Grades  1  to  8 


Scale  I   for  Grade  1,  per  dozen $1.92 

Scale  2  for  Grade  2,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  3  for  Grade  3,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  4  for  Grade  4.  per  dozen 1.92 


Scale  S  for  Grade  S,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  6  for  Grade  6,  per  dozen 1.92 

Scale  7  for  Grades  7,  8  and  9,  per  dozen 1.92 

Single   Copies,   postpaid,   each,   net 20c 


THE  ZANER-BLOSER  COMPANY 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Scientifically  Adjusted  by 
Handwriting  Experts 


Hand  Turned 

Beautiful  Imported   Woods 

Inlaid  in  Natural  Colors 


8-inch  .  $  1.00  each     11%-inch  .  $  1.25  each 
8-inch.     10.80  Doz.      HM-inch  .     13.50  Doz. 


Write  l"i  Out  Complete  c  atalog  ..I  Penholder! 

THE  ZANER-BLOSER  CO. 


612  North  Park  Street 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ATTEND 

ZANERIAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  PENMANSHIP 

July  5  to  August  13 

Prepare     as     a     Supervisor     or     Special 

Teacher  of  Handwriting,  a   Penman,  or 

an  Engrossing  Artist. 

Improve  your  handwriting  and  methods 

of  teaching. 

Work  will  be  given  for  beginners,  as  well 

as  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Come  and  spend  the  most  profitable  and 

enjoyable  summer  of  your  life. 

Write  for  information. 

The  Zanerian  College 

Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  Teacher's  Methods  Course 


General  Business  Science 

A    New    Offering    in    the    Gregg    College 
1932   Summer  Session 

Courses  in  content  and  methods  of  teaching  begin- 
ning and  advanced  shorthand,  typewriting,  secre- 
tarial practice,  accounting,  business  law,  mathe- 
matics, salesmanship,  and  penmanship  will  also  be 
offered. 

Class  organization,  school  management,  adminis- 
tration problems,  and  every  detail  of  effective 
teaching  are  thoroughly  presented  by  outstanding 
educational  experts.  Instructive  and  recreational 
features  are  provided  every  week  without  cost. 

Gregg  Normal  graduates  are  teaching  in  every 
state  in  the  Union.  We  maintain  a  free  Placement 
Service  for  all  graduates. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  delightful  weeks  of  study 
and  recreation  at  the  GREGG  NORMAL  from 
July  S  to  August  12,  1932. 

Write    today   for   new   bulletin. 

The  Gregg   College 

225   North   Wabash   Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


WIN  A 
CERTIFICATE 

Now  is  the  time  to  submit  work 
for  a  beautiful  penmanship  certifi- 
cate. Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Specimens  examined  free.  Students 
should  have  their  specimens  sent  in 
by  their  teacher  or  O.  K.'d  by  the 
teacher. 

THE   ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP  SPECIALISTS 

612  N.  Park  St.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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lO  wad   sjomc  poivcr 

<ihc  aifric  eric  us 
<io  sec  ourselves 

#(s  omens  set  us. 


In  Memory  of 

J.  Ogden  Armour 


1863-1927 


libit-  book  is  a  compilation 
oh  press  clippings  and  editorial 
comment  pumisbed  at  rbe  time 
ofrftrlSriiimirs  dcutb  nilCondon 
and  bis  Mineral  in  (Ibicago. 


Chicago,  111.,  by  Tom  Pound 
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Now  Ready — Something  New  in  Business  Arithmetic 

BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 

By  K.  Robert  Rosenberg,  M.C.S.j  C.P.A.  (New  Jersey) 
DICKINSON    HIGH    SCHOOL,   JERSEY   CITY,   NEW   JERSEY 

PRACTICAL.  A  complete  course,  published  in  two  parts  in  the  use  of  arithmetic  for  actual  busi- 
ness purposes. 

CONVENIENT.  Organized  on  the  unit  plan  and  published  in  pad  form.  Each  page  provides  space 
for  solutions  and  answers,  which  makes  for  ease  of  checking  and  grading. 

SCIENTIFIC.  Placement  and  classification  tests  at  the  beginning  of  each  part  enable  the  teacher  first 
to  group,  and  later  to  reclassify,  pupils  on  the  basis  of  individual  ability. 

APPROVED.  A  timed  review  on  each  major  topic  serves  as  an  achievement  test  on  units  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  All  tests  and  review  drills  were  criticized  by  an  eminent  authority  on  tests  and 
measurements,  after  which  they  were  corrected  according  to  his  expert  advice. 

PRACTICABLE.  Kvery  unit,  drill,  and  test  was  used  experimentally  over  a  period  of  three  years  and 
adjusted  not  only  as  to  difficulty  for  average  pupils,  but  also  as  to  time  required  for  completion.  Each 
unit,  drill,  or  test  can  be  completed  by  average  pupils  in  a  forty  or  forty-five  minute  class  period. 
AUTHENTIC.  Topics  treated  are  those  included  in  a  number  of  modern  courses  of  study  followed  in 
representative  types  of  schools  located  in  widely  separated1  sections  of  the  country.  Such  checking, 
together  with  the  author's  extensive  experience,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  practicing  accountant, 
guarantee  a  content  that  is  authentic  from  both  the  educational  and  the  practical  point  of  view. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Placement  Test 
Unit  Nos. 

1-  5    Addition 

6  Timed   Drill    No.    1 

7-  9     Subtraction 
10  Timed   Drill   No.   2 

11-15     Multiplication 
16  Timed   Drill   No.   3 

17-19    Division 
20  Timed   Drill   No.  4 

21-24     Fundamental  Operations   (Drills, 

Checks,  Problems,  Reviews) 
2^  Timed   Drill   No.   5 

26-29    Aliquot  Parts 
30  Timed   Drill  No.  6 

31-34     Fractions   (Changing,  Compound 

and  Complex,  Addition,  Subtraction) 
33  Timed   Drill   No.   7 

36-39     Fractions   (Multiplication,  Division) 
40  Timed    Drill    No.   8 


Classification  Test 
Unit  Nos. 
-    9     Percentage 

Timed  Drill  No.  1 

Cash  and  Trade  Discounts 

Timed  Drill  No.  2 

Profit  and  Loss 

Timed  Drill  No.  3 
27-  29     Computing  Marked   Price 
30-  33     Commission  and  Brokerage 


16 


10 
11- 

17 

18-  25 
26 


45 


Timed  Drill  No.  4 
Interest    (Ordinary, 

Compound) 
Timed  Drill   No.  5 
Bank   Discount 
Timed  Drill  No.  6 


Accurate,   and 


Part  I 

Placement  Test 

Unit.  No.*. 

41-44     Fractions   (Decimal,  Problems) 

45  Timed    Drill   No.   9 

46-49     Pay  Rolls  (Straight.  Piece  Work,  Differential) 

50  Timed  Drill  No.  10 

51—54     Interest 

55  Timed  Drill  No.   11 

56-59     Bank  Discount 

60  Timed  Drill  No.  12 

61-64  Cash  and  Trade  Discounts 

65  Timed  Drill  No.  13 

66-70  General  Review 

71  Timed  Drill  No.  14 

72-76  General  Review 

77  Timed  Drill  No.  15 

78-80  Final  Examination 

Placement  Test  (Repeated  for  Retesting) 
Civil  Service  Examination  Problems 

Part  II 

Classification  Test 

Unit  Nos. 

57-  60    Partial   Payments 

61  Timed  Drill  No.  7 

62-  66    Taxes   (Propertv  and  Income) 

67  Timed  Drill  No^  8 

68-  72    Insurance 

73  Timed  Drill  No.  9 

74-  86     Stocks  and  Bonds 

Timed  Drill  No.  10 

General   Review 

Final  Examination 


87 
88-  97 

ON    inn 


Classification  Test   (Repeated   for   Retesting) 
Civil  Service  Examination  Problems 


1ST    PRICES 

Business  Mathematics,  Part  II.. 
Ice   for  further   information. 


.80  cts. 


Business   Mathematics,   Part   I .     .60  cts. 

Ask   tiur   nearest  o\ 
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JOHN  A.  WESCO 

Supervisor,  Penman,  Teacher,  Musician  and  Violin  Maker 

by  HIS'  FRIENDS 


HISTORICAL     SKETCH    OF    J.    A. 
WESCO 

By  E.  T.  LUDOWISCI 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
men  to  retain  and  to  produce  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  pen  art  which 
equals  in  beauty  and  accuracy  the  best 
work  of  acknowledged  pen  artists  to- 
day in  their  prime.  John  Wesco  is  a 
living  example  of  this  exception.  On 
the  front  cover  and  throughout  the 
pages  of  this  special  issue  of  The  Edu- 
cator appears  silent  but  convincing 
testimony  to  this  marvelous  skill. 

John  A.  Wesco  was  born  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  29,  1855. 
His  father  was  a  member  of  the  local 
commercial  club,  whose  principal  inter- 
ests were  supplying  the  community 
with  band  music  and  sponsoring  fam- 
ous concert  stars.  It  was  this  experi- 
ence which  was  responsible  for  the 
son's   lifelong  interest   in   music. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  young  Wesco 
with  his  family  moved  to  Lovilla,  Iowa. 
At  the  time  this  was  truly  a  moving 
westward — real  pioneering  with  its  at- 
tendant hardships,  dangers,  exhilira- 
tions.  Here  were  stern  realities.  A 
strenuous  life — that  of  early  pioneers, 
who  literally  wrested  a  livelihood  from 
the  soil,  and  this  without  the  many 
modern  conveniences  that  today  make 
farming  so  much  easier.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  those  early  days  of 
struggle  for  his  present  marvelous 
physical  preservation.  The  numerous 
youthful  tussles,  fights,  which  seem  in- 
separable from  red-haired,  freckle- 
faced  bo}'s,  also  played  their  undeni- 
ably important  part  in  this  physical 
development.  Guiding  a  plow  through 
virgin  prairie  soil,  attaining  the  dis- 
tinction of  plowing  the  straightest  fur- 
row of  any  one  in  that  district,  was 
hard  work,  but  it  was  good  healthful 
work,  too.  This  capacity  for  physical 
accomplishment  was  a  direct  heritage 
from  his  father.  From  his  mother, 
Wesco  received  those  artistic  qualities 
which  have  influenced  his  entire  life. 
Amid  the  harsh  exigencies  of  frontier 
life,  she  executed  intricate  needlework. 
She  managed,  somehow  to  pass  on  to 
her   son,   John,   a   definite    culture    and 


refinement  which  characterize  the  man 
today.  Here  was  engendered  in  this 
pioneer  boy  a  deep  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty.  It  was  doubtless  this 
influence,  in  part,  that  led  Wesco  to 
take  pride  in  his  early  penmanship — 
to  make  more  than  ordinary  effort  to 
attain  a  degree  of  perfection.  These 
early  beginnings  had  their  inception 
in  a  little  log  school  house,  symbol  of 
American  culture  and  leadership. 

His  father  realized  that  to  succeed, 
the  boy  must  be  equipped  with  a  thor- 
ough business  education.  Accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  John  be- 
gan his  study  of  business  fundamentals 
in     the     Gem     City     Business     College, 


J.  A.  WESCO 

Quincy,  111.  He  completed  the  regular 
commercial  course,  and  added  a  nor- 
mal course  in  penmanship  under  the 
then  famous  D.  L.  Musselman. 

In  explaining  his  philosophy  of  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Wesco  says,  "My  greatest 
problem  in  my  student  life,  was  not 
practice  alone,  but  making  the  arm  the 
servant  of  the  mind,  which  so  many 
in  this  work  seem  to  think  the  most 
necessary  and  essential  quality  of  ef- 
fort. While  the  other  fellow  was  using 
his  muscle,  I  leraned  to  concentrate 
in  learning  how  to  do,  and  directed  my 
efforts    accordingly.     Aimless    practice 


never  accomplished  any  real  progress. 
Purpose  has  a  lot  to  do  with  develop- 
ment. I  made  up  my  mind  early  that  a 
goal  could  not  be  reached  unless  one 
knew  the  way  and  I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  that." 

That  grand  old  penman,  Mussleman 
the  senior,  was  a  very  definite  influ- 
ence in  Mr.  Wesco's  life.  His  special 
interest  in  the  boy  was  evidenced  by 
taking  young  Wesco  to  his  home  where 
the  first  few  days  were  spent  in  in- 
tensive penmanship  study  and  practice, 
with  lessons  in  the  art  each  evening. 
When  Wesco  started  in  the  college 
proper,  he  had  a  definite,  sound  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build.  All  this 
reflected  on  Wesco  who  resolved  more 
than  ever  to  become  a  master  penman. 
It  was  not  long  before  Mussleman 
discovered  that  he  had  a  pupil  of  ex- 
traordinary ability,  combined  with  a 
keen  perception  and  power  of  concen- 
tration, made  it  possible  for  him  to 
make  unusual  progress.  He  used  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  muscles. 

He  was  not  obsessed,  like  the  pres- 
ent-day student,  with  the  desire  to  rush 
through  his  course  in  breathless  haste, 
but  allowed  himself  the  time  to  get  the 
quality  of  line  and  stroke  that  most  of 
them  miss  in  their  eagerness  to  rush 
out  in  the  world.  It  was  this  desire  for 
perfection  at  any  cost  that  made  it 
impossible  for  Wesco  to  be  satisfied 
with  half-way  methods  that  made  him 
master  of  mind  and  shade  of  such 
quality  that  it  often  required  a  mag- 
nifying glass  to  determine  how  the 
work  was   done. 

Wesco  was  also  privileged  to  be 
numbered  among  the  star  pupils  of  the 
famous  Gaskell.  It  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest  to  recall  that  Wesco 
was  one  of  four  pen  artists  selected 
by  Gaskell  as  the  outstanding  artists 
of   that   day. 

During  his  stay  in  Quincy  he  became 
interested  in  music,  especially  the  vio- 
lin. It  was  there  he  fell  under  the  spell 
of  that  wonderful  teacher  of  the  violin, 
Phil  Nauman,  who  fired  his  artistic  and 
music-loving   soul   with   ambitions    and 
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Timely  and  Practical  Handwriting  Helps 


For  Teachers  and  Pupils 
By  E.  A.  LUPFER 


ARTICLE  TEN 
Taking   Inventory 

This  month  is  a  busy  one  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  finishing  up  the  school  term.  In  handwriting  we  should  check 
up  the  results  of  our  year's  work.  Have  each  pupil  write  specimens  and  compare  them  with  a  scale.  All  available  time 
should  be  used  in  correcting  weak  spots.  As  teachers  we  should  look  back  over  the  work  for  the  year  and  determine, 
if  possible,  where  we  have  failed,  or  where  we  might  have  rendered  a  little  more  efficient  service.  Let  us  as  students 
and  teachers  resolve  this  coming  year  to  do  better  work.  Try  just  a  little  harder  and  reach  higher  goals.  If  this  year 
has  not  been  as  profitable  as  we  think  it  should  have  been,  don't  become  discouraged  but  work  that  much  harder.  Re- 
member  that  many  business  concerns  have  not  made  much  progress  this  past  year  but  all  are  planning  to  do  more  in 
the  future. 

Remember,  one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make  today,  one  which  will  stand  by  you  in  times  of  need  and 
which   no  one  can  take   from   you,   is  education   and   training.     Therefore,  continue  to  train  at  all  costs. 


CORRECT 


INCORRECT 


^^^y^/t^y^^-^/^'  Upper  loops  to.o 

Upstrokes  do  not  curve  at  bottom,  down  strokes  are 
not   straight. 


Upper  loops   too  wide   crossed  too  low. 


INCORRECT 


Bowl   of  b   closed. 
Bottom   of   h   pointed. 


J- 

Vp  >£'   Botn  Parts  not  parallel 

'X  " 


/ 


Bottom  and  loop  should  not  touch. 


Li  ops   unequal  in  width. 


'  ,i  i  ips   unequal   in   length. 
1  i  iops  touch. 
*ECT  INCORRECT 


CORRECT        INCORRECT 

Begin   s  with   under  stroke. 

s  not  closed. 

s  should  not  close  with  loop. 

C-^  CL~y        Down  stroke  too  curved. 

<£^         No  hook  to  c. 

j,  s~,  Top  too  flat,  no  point. 


^{-^       Top   not   broad   enough. 
^X^       Should   have   but   one   point. 

Lower  loop  too  long,   and  does   not   cross   on   line 

Lower  loop  too  wide. 

Lower   loop   swings   under  too  far. 


Thy    abovt    analysis  appears  in  Remedial  Handwriting  fo 


„>/  School!,  by  Myers  mid  Wi 


•ipi  hn  Lupfe 


209 


--^U^f 
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CL^V-cl/, 


No.  209.  Make  a  copy  of  the  above  specimen  in  your  best  handwriting.  Write  it  over  and  over  again  until  you 
have  a  copy  which  represents  your  best  efforts  and  send  it  to  The  Educator  for  our  inspection.  Be  sure  that  the  speci- 
men  doesn't   contain  any  blots,  and  that  it   is   well  arranged. 


<A^L^z/  A^^^L-  (JwL^ 


No.  210.     If  you  have  trouble  with  the  beginning  loops  in  H,  you  will  find  these  sentences  good  to  practice  upon. 

No.  211.  So  much  depends  upon  your  using  the  correct  movement.  Have  your  teacher  watch  you  while  you  write 
and  tell  you  wherein  your  movement  might  be  improved.  I;  is  not  too  late  to  make  changes  which  will  improve  your 
writing. 

26  10  lolOlA,  to  lo  toU  It,  lO  <%0  tOlA, 


No.  212.     These  exercises  are  given  with  the  view  of  cultivating  an  easy   swing.     Ce't  at   least   fourteen   letter-   on   the 
line.      Watch    the   slant    and   other   conditions   discussed    in   previous   articles. 


IlE  <..{C'  (( 
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^:^2^ 


/  2  3  v^~<£  7  f  'f 


<?L/ 


-r^r 


Sis 


^r  t 


No.  214.    This  copy  is  the  one  you  should  write,  then  compare  your  work  with  a  scale.     Compare  it  with  the  first 
copy  which  you  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  see  how  much  progress  you  have  made. 


SUPERIOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIMEN 


215 


/  2-3  4-J-6 7^70  -/  -2-2  4-S 6  7P-fo-  /  2  3  </ jT 6  7  ** 7 o 

No.  215.  This  specimen  was  written  by  a  pupil  and  shows  the  standard  which  each  pupil  should  reach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  is  not  perfect  writing  but  it  is  good,  easy  writing.  Is  your  writing  as  good,  is  your  slant  as  uni- 
form, your  spacing  as  good  and  in  general  appearance  is  your  work  as  pleasing? 
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216 


C_^z^sL^t>c^L^y  tZL^-r^&L^  ^^z/^e^^C^ 


No.  216.  Usally  at  the  end  of  a  course  in  school  pupils  must  look  for  work.  We  are,  therefore,  suggesting  that 
you  write  a  letter  of  application  for  the  type  of  position  you  desire.  The  accompany  illustration  will  enable  you  to 
do  better   writing  on   your  letter   of   application.     Write   and  rewrite  this  copy  many  times. 


yVC*^ 


No.  217.  Many  of  our  student  readers  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  be  leaving  their  present  schools.  Next  year  they 
will  either  go  to  a  higher  school  or  take  up  an  occupation.  Give  this  copy  serious  thought.  It  may  mean  success  or 
failure   for  vou. 


10 


Practical  Handwriting 


the   late   C.   P.   ZANES 


Study  arrangement.  Train  the  eye  to  see  and  the  mind  to 

judge    space.     Think  before     acting.     Watch     punctuation. 

Write  freely  and  well.  Be  painstaking,  patient,  perservering, 
and  systematic. 


yVZ^^y/^   /fZO 


/Ce^xiS—  c^tp-^^/s^    ( -i^z^-y    /l/. 


Sit  Healthfully,  Keep  Hands  in  Correct  Position,  Think  Clearly, 
and  You  Will  Write  Freely. 


Keep  margins  uniform.  Notice  beginning  of  paragraphs. 
Punctuate  carefully.  Watch  spacing  between  words.  Be 
neat  but  neither  slow  nor  labored  in  execution.  Write  plainly. 
Neatness  and  sureness  are  essentials. 


^L^L^^^^fl^^ 


Correspondence  Is  a  Substitute  for  Conversation  as  Well 
as  a  Record  for  Business. 
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Form  of  Receipt.     Study  its  arrangement.     Watch  spacing  between  words.     A  uniform  effect  is  desirable.     Observe  generalities  as  welt  as  details. 


<?s   /2-,/<?2-  O, 


Two  things  should  concern  you  before  beginning  practice  upon  each  copy:  correct  position,  and  a  clear  knowledge 
of  what  the  line  of  italics  contains.  After  noting  the  general  arrangement  and  effect  of  the  copy  in  the  form  of  a  Re- 
ceipt, see  how  neatly,  easily,  and  well  you  can  write  it. 

After  writing  it  once  doing  your  very  best,  select  the  letters  or  words  most  poorly  written  and  practice  them  alone 
until  improvement  is  noticeable.  Then  write  the  entire  Receipt  again,  noting  improvement  made  and  further  errors  for 
like  treatment   and  correction. 


Intelligent  Sustained  Effort  Is  Sure  to  Bring  Results 
in  Proportion  to  the  Investment. 


Common  form  of  Note.     Study  wording  and  arrangement.     Be  careful  yet  graceful,  free  yet  sure.     Fulfill  promises. 


^C^--^z<?t-^i^-~ 


Learn  to  be  self-reliant.  You  have  the  form  of  the  copy  before  you,  just  as  it  was  executed  with  an  easy,  graceful 
movement.  Above  it  is  instruction  as  well.  Preceeding  it  you  have  received  instruction  covering  every  detail  of  letter 
construction  and  the  kind  of  movement  to  employ.  So  now  you  should  apply  this  knowledge  and  skill  in  practicing 
upon  and  transcribing  gracefully  and  well  the  accompanying  Promissory  Note.  See  how  well  you  can  do  it.  Then  see 
how-  gracefully  you  can  do  all  of  your  writing.     Observe,  practice,  criticize,  and   then   practice,  if  you  would  win. 


Performance  Is  the  Best  Guarantee  That  Your  Word  Is 
as  Good  as  Your  Bond. 


12 
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itten  by  Pauline  Kusak,  student  of  \V.  H.  Jennings,  Windsor- Walkerville  Technical  School,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can 
is  rather  pale  and,  therefore,  we  experienced  some  difficulty  in  reproducing  it  as  it  was  originally  written. 


^f^      5t/~€^~£e^. 


ooM^c^o    O 


^ 


**-cv 


—^z^-y^Xs .  ^^^L 


Rita  is  a  pupil  of  Fred  A.  Du  Pont,  North  Liberty,  Ind. 


THANKS    FOR    YOUR    CO-OPERA- 
TION. 

To  those  who  have  contributed  to 
the  Albin  and  Wesco  issues  of  The 
Educator  we  wish  to  express  our 
hearty  thanks.  It  is  only  with  your 
cooperation  that  we  are  able  from  time 
to  time  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the 
fine  work  of  penmen.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  it  is  impossible  on  account  of 
lack  of  space  and  expense  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  all  of  the  fine  penmen  who  de- 
serve  recognition. 

In  presenting  this  special  work  it  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  an  in- 
spiration to  others,  and  be  the  means 
of  starting  talented  young  men  on  the 
road  to  successful  penmanship  careers. 

We  are  sorry  w-e  could  not  publish 
all  the  nice  things  which  were  said  of 
Mr.   Wesco. — Editor. 


/<?■/  7<J/ 


^OC/~^^C^Cy  ~^C^  ^&tz-^<z/^ 


This   5B    pupil,   K.    Strilka.    Binghampton,   N.   Y.,    wr 
skillful  hand.     The  quality  of  line  is   remarkably   strong, 
don    is   the   supervisor. 


unusually  free, 
Elizabeth   Lan- 
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CL^T^ 


l/^C^hx^t^^cI/  L^yLX*-J^^xs£ks. 


^/A^Lc<Uk/ 


Theresa   France  attends  the  Washington  High  School   in   East   Chicago,   Ind.     Her   penmanship    teacher   is    Pearl   Bell. 
Miss   France   writes  a   very  neat   paper.     The  original   writing  was  in  a  pale  ink  and,  therefore,  the  reproduction  shows 

darker  than  the  original. 


^%^^>s^^^<- 


^-^fe^^s?^-     <£ 


^c**z^% 


The  two  specimens   above  were 


itten  by  the   Stull   girls.     The   top  one  was  by  Mary  and  the  bottom  one  by  Ferm.     Both  are  pupils 
of  Fred  A.  Du  Pont,  North  Liberty,  Ind. 


14 
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What  child  doesn 
son  of  the  Lacy  School 
a  beautiful  India 
Place  before  the  pupil: 
You    will    be    surprised 


a  i.lt 


like  Indian  stories  and  pictures?  A  good  project  is  suggested  by  the  above  2B  specimen  by  Louise  John- 
fiss  Thoreson,  teacher.     This  specimen  was   taken  from   a  booklet,  on  the   cover  of  which  was  a   picture  of 

and  a   staunch   Indian   warrior   seated  before   a    fire    in    front   of   their   wigwam.      Try    a   project   like    this. 

picture  of  an  Indian  wigwam  and  have  the  pupils  write  sentences  about  the  wigwam  and  the  Indians, 
ith    the    excellent    correlation    of    language  and  penmanship,   especially  if   you   have   the   pupils 


lead  pencil  in  a  large,  free  hand.  This  large,  free  writing  ei 
which  doesn't  injure  their  health  like  small  adult  writing  doe? 
together  with  a  package  of  other  fine  work  from  the  pupils  ii 
manship    and    correlate    it    with    other    subjects. 


the    pupils    to    expres 
mie   A.    Shawkey    was    kind 
Warren,   Pa.,   public  schools 


thoughts 

lough    to   s 

,'here    they 


legibl 


handwriting 
us  this  specimen, 
getting  good  pen- 


2j&. 


/ 


/    /    7  /  A '  X    /V       /        •-"  /  /  X    /' 


^f 


UfMUlUJ, 


A    la 


Day 


the 


\V. 


Pa. 


A.    Shawkey   are   correlating  handwriting   with   other   subjects.     Notice  the  large,  free  writing  which  this  2B  | 
specimen   was   $'A   inches   wide.     All   primary   pupils   should  use   large,  free  writing  with   lead   pencils. 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindnes 
before  the  International  Council  for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  stated  that  "The  book: 
saving  classes   are  usually  in  very   large    type.     Much  of  the    work    is   done   on    the    blackboard    to   rt 


an    address 
d    in    sight- 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 

resolves.  This  new  love  led  him  event- 
ually from  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
had  found  an  outlet  for  his  penman- 
ship genius  in  the  Portland  Business 
College,  across  the  continent  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  studied  violin  making 
and  its  music. 

In  1S84  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Emily  W.  Abner,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
For  forty-one  years  Mrs.  Wesco's  un- 
derstanding, sympathy,  and  wisdom 
guided  her  husband,  supporting  him  in 
moments  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
inspiring  him  to  his  highest  attain- 
ments. The  death  of  Mrs.  Wesco  in 
1928  ended  this  happy  union.  Her 
passing  was  a  great  shock  to  Mr. 
Wesco ;  and  it  was  only  the  thought 
that  he  had  a  great  work  to  do  that 
sustained   him   in   this  great   loss. 

Their  one  child,  Eleanor,  shared  his 
sorrow.  With  her  husband  and  young 
son,  she  lives  in  Spokane,  Wash.  She 
is  red-haired  as  her  daddy  ever  was, 
imitating  perfectly  her  father's  tem- 
perament in  everything — even  his  artis- 
tic  inclinations. 

Mr.  Wesco  spent  some  time  in  Iowa 
teaching  and  studying  his  favorite  sub- 
jects, penmanship  and  music.  It  was 
in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  that  he  came  in 
contact  with  another  master  penman, 
D.  R.  Lillibridge.  Wesco  served  the 
Lincoln  Business  College  for  a  time, 
but  the  feel  of  the  Coast  country  was 
in  his  blood  and  he  listened  to  the 
call,  returning  to  Portland,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Holmes  Business  Col- 
lege. On  the  completion  of  his  con- 
tract for  the  first  year  at  Holmes  Busi- 
ness College,  he  was  engaged  by  A.  P. 
Armstrong  of  the  Portland  Business 
College,  where  he  remained  in  continu- 
ous service  until  1901,  when  he  resigned 
to  engage  in  a  mining  promotion  pro- 
ject. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  he  was  again  as- 
sociated with  the  Portland  Business 
College,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to 
supervision  and  instruction,  and  the 
remainder  to  his  private  pen  work, 
music,  and  violin  making  in  an  office 
he  has  maintained  for  the  past  thirty- 
years. 

Mr.  Walker  of  the  Behnke- Walker 
Business  College,  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Mr.  Wesco,  about  1910.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Mr.  Wesco 
perfected  the  famous  "time-and-count" 
analysis  of  writing. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  many- 
friends,  Mr.  Wesco  was  elected,  in 
1914,  to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  Portland  Public 
Schools,  a  position  he  has  held  with 
much  credit.  The  Wesco  system  of 
writing  was  adopted  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland.  The  fact  that  for 
the  past  eighteen  years  it  has  been 
constantly  in  use  is  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  its  merits. 

In  the  thousands  of  memorials  and 
resolutions  engrossed  by  Wesco,  it  was 
not  alone  the  rare  beauty  and  accuracy 
which  aroused  admiration,  but  the  re- 
markable speed  with  which  they  were 
made.     Another    interesting   fact    con- 


cerning his  professional  work  was  the 
absence  of  any  preparatory  practice  to 
get  into  shape  to  produce  his  master- 
pieces. 

During  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Wes- 
co's interest  in  music  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  structure  of  the  violin, 
and  no  other  accomplishment  so  re- 
flects his  artistry  as  the  delicate  re- 
modelling of  an  old  masterpiece,  or 
the  building  of  a  new  model  out  of 
some  rare  piece  of  long-seasoned  wood 
— wood  that  has  served  in  the  belfry 
of  some  ancient  church,  cathedral  or 
mission ;  or  which  perhaps,  has  wea- 
thered the  storms  of  the  ocean  as  part 
of  a  great  vessel  ploughing  the  seas 
around  Cape  Horn  a  century  ago.  His 
skill  in  repairing  famous  violins  has 
circled  the  globe.  Rare  and  priceless 
instruments  come  to  his  hands  from  the 
musical  centers  of  the  world — Paris, 
Vienna,  and  others.  The  violins  which 
he  has  made  may  some  day  be  recog- 
nized with  those  of  the  old  masters. 
Those  who  appreciate  violins  at  their 
true  worth — for  their  tone  capacity 
and    quality,   and   not    for   their   actual 

age    alone rank    these    instruments 

with  the  very  best. 

Aside  from  his  accomplishments  in 
penmanship  and  music,  he  is  the  rec- 
ognized Handwriting  Expert  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  has  had  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  the  courts  and  many 
hundreds  have  been  kept  out  of  courts 
by  his  almost  uncanny  detective  pro- 
clivities and  deductions.  Among  some 
of  the  famous  cases  of  national  im- 
portance are  the  anonymous  letter  case 
at  For  Stevens,  Washington ;  the  Mc- 
Kinley-Ware  Land  Fraud  Cases,  involv- 
ing the  whole  Interior  Department  of 
the  Government,  and  many  office  hold- 
ers and  prominent  politicians ;  the 
Olympia.  Washington  Referendum 
case;  and  many  others.  With  this,  like 
his  other  activities,  he  has  remained 
entirely  in  the  background  as  a  per- 
sonality, seeking  no  publicity,  shun- 
ning the  limelight.  The  recognition 
which  he  receives  today,  is  due,  not  to 
any  aggressiveness  of  his,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  genuine  ability  and 
merit  are  appreciated  by  people  at  large 
wherever  found. 

To  the  many  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation which  Mr.  Wesco  is  constantly 
receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  sincere 
wishes  for  his  continue  good  health  and 

success.      

WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION 

On  this  and  other  pages  will  be  found 
expressions  from  many  friends  of 
Wesco.  We  are  sorry  that  we  could 
not  publish  all.  We  wish  to  extend 
our  expression  of  good  wishes  and  good 
fellowship  to  Mr.  Wesco  who  has  de- 
voted so  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  various  branches  of 
penmanship. 


I    have 


AN  OLD  FRIEND 

Dwn  J.  A.  Wesco  40  years.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  he  showed  me 
a  new  idea  in  violin  construction  that  he 
thinks  vastly  improves  the  tonal  quality.  He 
picked  up  one  and  played  a  short  piece,  re- 
marking, "this  is  a  little  composition  of  my 
own."  He  can  play  as  well  as  construct  vio- 
lins. In  fact,  the  construction  of  violins  is 
almost  a  major  interest  with  him. 

I    think   he   was   a   member   of   the   orchestra 
of   the   old   Heilig   Theater   some   years  ago. 


At  another  time  we  fell  to  discussing  diet. 
exercise,  etc.,  and  then  it  was  I  learned  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  well-preserved  nervous 
system.  Careful  selection,  and  moderation  in 
eating  have  doubtless  been  contributing  factors. 

As  for  making  and  saving  money  in  order 
to  have  a  "wad,"  he  simply  doesn't  care  to 
do  that.  He  prefers  to  put  it  to  work  in  some 
way    that    will    help    others. 

Modesty,  sincerity,  frankness — these  are 
some  of  the  qualities  I  admire  in  our  friend. 
None  of  the  "braggadocio"  spirit  about  him. 
A  degree  of  self-confidence  he  has,  but  of 
the  kind  absolutely  necessary  in  accomplishing 
what  he  does,  and  has  done.  Absence  of  ego- 
tism is  pleasing  to  me.  He  never  tries  to 
show  you  wherein  his  work  is  superior  to  that 
of  others.  He  is  content  to  let  it  speak  for 
itself. 

There  is  a  dash  that  reminds  me  of  the  work 
of  G.  A.  Gaskell.  Mr.  Wesco  recently  spoke 
of  Gaskell  as  a  wonderful  writer;  personally. 
I   prefer   Wesco's   work. 

S.  GOODNIGHT, 
Vancouver,    Wash. 

HAS  RECEIVED  LITTLE  RECOGNITION 
Your  idea  of  the  EDUCATOR  honoring  J.  A. 
Wesco,  is  highly  commendable.  This  superb 
penman  has  received  little  recognition.  His 
work  is  outstanding  in  grace,  simplicity  and 
dash.  Let  every  penman  give  honor  to  this 
"prince   of   penmen." 

W.   H.   MORGAN, 
Avondale,    W.    Va. 

REMARKABLY   SKILLFUL 

.T.     A.     Wesco     is,     and    has     been    for     many 
years,    one    of    the    world's    master    penmen. 
H.  J.  ENNIS, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

WESCO    AND    BLANCHARD    WERE    STU- 
DENTS OF   MUSSELMAN 

Have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Wesco,  but  have  known  of  his  wonderful  skill 
for    many    years. 

I  hope  to  see  more  of  his  wonderful  wizardry 
displayed  in  THE  EDUCATOR  in  the  near 
future. 

H.    P.    BEHRENSMEYER. 
Gem  City  Business  College.  Quincy,  111. 

NATIONALLY      KNOWN      COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST    INSPIRED    BY    WESCO 

John  A.  Wesco,  master  penman!  There  is 
a  name  to  fire  the  imagination  of  every  lover 
of    that    fine    art ! 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  find  words  adequate 
to  express  my  admiration  for  this  man,  for 
his  remarkable  penmanship  and  for  his  long 
and  consistent  work  as  a  teacher.  Today,  at 
seventy- seven,  he  retains  his  extraordinary 
ability,  is  erect  and  active  and  still  gets  his 
full    measure  out   of   life. 

I  have  seen  work  of  his  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  excelled.  I  am  sure  there  has 
never  been  any  reproduction  shown  which  in  a 
full  measure  expressed  his  remarkable  ability. 
I  hope  you  have  some  work  which  will  show 
the  world  that  the  man  really  is— A  GENIUS 
UNEXCELLED! 

-Mr.  Wesco  was  my  early  inspiration.  When 
I  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  I  at- 
tended his  classes.  Thus  was  the  only  class 
in  penmanship  I  ever  attended,  so  he  must 
have  put  his  mark  on  me,  for  soon  after  I 
launched  myself  as  a  penman  and  began  teach- 
ing. At  twenty-one  I  was  going  strong,  had 
commendable  skill,  and  decided  to  become  an 
artist  and  hied  myself  to  New  York  and  the 
Art  Student's  League. 

G.   S.   HENDERSON'. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

A   LONG   PERIOD   OF  SERVICE 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  THE  EDU- 
CATOR is  to  honor  J.  A.  Wesco,  one  of  our 
finest    penmen    who    richly    deserves    the    honor. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Wesco  was  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  in  both  ornate  and 
plain  penmanship.  All  through  the  years  he 
has  turned  out  work  of  the  highest  grade. 
Few  men  have  covered  so  long  a  period  of 
time  in  the  execution  of  high  grade  penman- 
ship. But  all  this  time  Mr.  Wesco  has  never 
put  himself  forward  and  no  doubt  there  will  be 
many]  who,  for  the  first  time,  will  know  him 
'  at   he   has   been  for  many   years — among 


the 


:iship 


ry    exclusive    few    at    the    to 
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BEST  WISHES  TO  WESCO 

May  his  sun  be  as  peaceful  in  setting  as 
that  of  the  Pacific  where  he  has  worked  and 
watched    for    so   manv    years. 

W.  C.   BROWNFIELD. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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3y  F.  W.  TAMBLYN,  Kansas   City,   Mo. 
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here  westward  through  Worcester, 
Leominster  and  into  Wales,  going  on  to 
the  west  coast  again  at  Aberystwyth 
(this  is  an  easy  one  compared  with 
many  names  in  Wales.)  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  try  this  "Llanbadarnfynydd." 
It  is  there  and  plainly  marked  on  the 
map.  From  Aberystwyth  we  proceeded 
south  along  the  coast  to  Aberayon,  and 
westward  to  Abergavenny  into  England 
again,  through  Gloucester,  north  to  the 
Shakespearian  country,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Leamington, 
Banbury  (home  of  the  famous  Banbury 
Bune  and  "Banbury  Cross"),  Oxford, 
on  down  to  Bath,  Bristol  and  Wells. 
Again  south  and  westward,  along  the 
coast  through  beautiful  Lynmouth  and 
Lynton,  then  into  Cornwall,  where  we 
spent  a  month  with  relatives,  enjoying 
the  famous  scalded  or,  clotted,  cream. 
Saffron  cake,  pasties,  plum  puddings, 
etc.,  for  which  Cornwall  is  particularly 
noted.  From  here  we  went  along  the 
south  coast  through  Plymouth,  from 
whence  our  Puritan  fathers  sailed,  to 
Exeter,  and  again  north  as  far  as  Shef- 
field and  York,  back  to  Cambridge  and 
London,  over  the  great  North  road, 
probably  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Island. 
Here  we  spent  five  weeks  sight-seeing 
and  visiting  relatives  in  and  around  the 
city.  London,  while  not  a  particularly 
beautiful  city,  is  intensely  interesting, 
and  so  large  that  one  could  easily 
spend  many  months  there  with  inter- 
est. The  British,  and  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert   Museums    contain    quite    a   lot   of 


August  first,  we,  (my  wife,  daughter, 
and  I),  started  from  home  in  our  Buick 
for  Quebec  and  to  Montreal,  where  we 
embarked  August  14  for  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. Upon  landing  and  passing  the 
formal  customs,  we  got  outside  in  time 
to  see  the  British  license  plates  and 
Royal  Automobile  Club  emblem  at- 
tached to  the  car,  the  four  month's 
free  driving  permit  in  the  British  Isles 
stuck  to  the  windshield  with  a  queer- 
looking  "contraption,"  "Petrol,"  not 
gasoline,  put  in  the  tank,  battery  con- 
nected; (in  shipping,  the  gas  tank  is 
emptied  and  the  battery  disconnected), 
then  upon  receipt  of  our  driving  li- 
censes and  "International  Carnet"  pa- 
pers that  pass  a  car  from  one  European 
country  to  the  other  as  easily  as  cross- 
ing the  Canadian  border,  and  our  lug- 
gage loaded,  we  climbed  in  to  learn  a 
new  trick — "driving  to  the  left,  passing 
to  the  right."  I  didn't  expect  to  do 
any  passing  for  a  while,  but  bicyclists 
and  slow-moving  carts  made  passing 
necessary.  We  soon  found  driving  to 
the  left  isn't  nearly  so  awkward  as  it 
sounds,  nor  as  confusing  as  their  money 
and  guessing  which  way  the  pedes- 
trians and  bicyclists  might  turn  when 
we  honked  our  horn. 

From  Belfast  we  started  north  and 
westward  around  the  island,  passing 
into  the  Irish  Free  State  at  Beleek, 
and  visiting  Limerick,  Tipperary 
(Tipry)  and  on  to  Doneraile,  where  we 
visited  and  enjoyed  "tea"  with  Patrick 
Corcoran,  a  correspondence  pupil.  From 


Mr.  and  Mis.  Tamblyn  in  front  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  Italy,  taken  on  a 
very  cold  day. 


there  we  went  to  Killarney  and  the 
lake  country,  Cork,  Blarney  Castle, 
where  we  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone, 
Cobh  (Queenstown)  Glendalough,  Dub- 
lin, and  back  to  Belfast,  spending  two 
exceedingly  enjoyable  weeks  on  the 
Emerald  Isle,  and  driving  1300  miles. 
Queer  sights:  donkey  carts  everywhere, 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists  in  droves  in 
the  middle  of  the  roads,  loathe  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  very  small  fields,  stone 
fences  and  beautiful  hedges,  mowing 
and  reaping  with  scythes,  threshing 
by  horse-power,  women  helping,  even 
to  the  cutting  of  bands  and  feeding  the 
separator,  small  squatty  houses,  gen- 
erally connected  with  their  stock  barns, 
close  to  the  road,  white-washed  and 
thatched  roofs,  generally  neat  outside, 
even  if  not  inside,  a  funeral  with  all 
mourners  and  friends  walking,  the 
plain,  wooden  casket  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  men,  with  the  priest 
far  ahead,  leading  the  procession,  good 
roads,  a  beautiful  country  and  a  kind- 
ly people. 

From  Belfast  across  to  Glasgow  for 
a  few  days,  then  northward  through 
Stirling,  to  the  Trossachs,  lake  coun- 
try and  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on 
north  to  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Elgin, 
then  east  and  south  to  Aberdeen,  Bal- 
moral, (the  summer  home  of  the  King 
and  Queen)  down  to  Dundee,  Perth  and 
Edinburgh,  where  we  remained  several 
days.  From  there  we  went  south  into 
England  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  on 
the  East  coast.  Our  speedometer 
showed  725  miles  through  Scotland ; 
through  a  picturesquely  beautiful  coun- 
try of  great  variety  of  scenery,  and 
clean  as  a  parlor.  The  farmers  do 
their  work  well,  as  evidenced  by  the 
bountiful  harvest  then  going  on.  Of  the 
people ;  they  are  courteous,  hard-work- 
ing, thrifty,  and  with  a  sound  Pres- 
byterian faith  that  produces  real  men 
and  women. 

From  Berwick  to  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
Durham,  then  west,  following  near  the 
old  Roman  wall  to  Carlysle,  on  south 
over  Kirkstone  Pass  down  into  beauti- 
iul  Ambleside  and  Windemere,  south 
and  eastward  to  Colne,  where  we 
visited  and  enjoyed  "tea"  with  an  old 
correspondence  student  of  about  25 
years  ago,  James  Wild,  who,  to  my 
notion,  became  the  finest  penman  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  there 
we  went  to  the  west  coast  at  Blackpool, 
Southport,  and  Liverpool.  In  the  Liver- 
pool Cathedral  is  a  very  wonderful, 
hand  illuminated  War  Memorial  album 
done  by  Geo.  Scruby  and  assistants,  of 
London.  Then  we  went  to  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  Birmingham  (Birminm), 
where  we  were  "royally"  received  by 
Messrs.  Gillott  and  Jones,  at  the  Gillott 
Pen  Company  factory,  manufacturers 
i 'I  l  lie  finest  pens  in  the  world,  (my 
own  included)  and  were,  of  course, 
shown     through     the     factory.       From 
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old,  hand-illuminated  specimens  done 
by  monks,  mostly  during  the  thirteenth 
to  fifteenth  centuries.  From  London 
we  went  down  to  Bournemouth  and 
eastward  along  the  south  coast  to 
Folkestone,  where  we  crossed  the 
channel  to  Boulogne.  For  England, 
the  mileage  was  3,655. 

Of  England;  we  know  it  as  a  garden 
spot,  clean,  neat,  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque, ever  something  new  in  scenery 
and  customs.  Of  its  people;  I  don't 
dare  say  much,  since,  by  blood,  (not 
birth)  I  am  one  of  them ;  but  they  are 
honest  and  seem  to  believe  others  the 
same,  law-abiding  and  loyal  to  their 
government  and  country.  Their  meth- 
ods are  often  slow  and  awkward,  gen- 
erally doing  things  the  hardest  way, 
but  they  do  it  well  and  manage  to 
"muddle  through." 

In  Boulogne  we  had  to  get  back  into 
the  habit  of  driving  to  the  right,  and 
found  it  equally  as  awkward  to  learn  as 
going  to  the  left  in  Belfast.  To  Paris 
for  ten  days,  then  southward  to  Nice, 
on  the  Mediterranean  to  visit  my  old 
friend  and  co-teacher  for  five  years  at 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  E.  Virgil  Neal.  Some 
readers  may  recall  that  he  wrote  the 
Progressive  Bookkeeping  system  for 
Williams  and  Rogers,  since  purchased 
and  now  marketed  by  the  American 
Book  Company.  His  share  of  the  profit, 
through  the  sale  of  this  system,  was 
$333,000.00.  He  has  built,  on  a  moun- 
tain top,  overlooking  Nice  and  the 
Ocean,  a  magnificent  Chateau  of  thirty- 
two  rooms  and  fifteen  baths,  elegantly 
furnished.  On  the  thirty-five  acres  of 
ground,  he  has  his  own  water  and 
electric  plants,  office  building,  and  lab- 
oratory, water-fall,  and  stream  with 
mountain  trout,  Japanese  garden,  zoo 
green-houses,  dairy,  vegetable  garden, 
chicken  yards,  terraced  gardens  of 
flowers,  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits 
and  a  fleet  of  handsome  motor  cars. 
Scores  of  servants  and  care-takers 
look  after  it  all,  and  attend  to  all  the 
family's  needs.  We  enjoyed  five  days 
of  his  and  Mrs.  Neal's  genuine  hos- 
pitality. Best  of  all;  his  wealth  has 
not  turned  his  head  nor  changed  him 
from  the  affable  young  man  I  knew  so 
well  and  admired  nearly  forty  years 
ago.  How  did  he  make  it?  Brains 
and  hard  work!  Ten  millions  or  so 
from  Nuxated  Iron,  which  he  put  on 
the  market  in  America  just  after  the 
war  closed  up  his  cosmetic  business 
in  England  and  broke  him.  The  war 
over,  he  went  back  and  re-established 
this  business,  which  he  is  now  conduct- 
ign  in  thirteen  different  European 
countries,  under  the  trade  name  of 
Tokalon,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  owner. 

From  here  we  went  to  Monte  Carlo, 
along  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera, 
to  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome  and 
Naples.  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Sorrento, 
Isle  of  Capri,  and  the  Amalfi  Drive 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  We  would 
have  liked  to  remain  in  southern  Italy 
until  spring,  but  time  didn't  permit, 
so  we  reluctantly  turned  back  towards 
Rome.  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  one 
sees  a  vast  library  consisting  very 
largely  of  testimonials  to  the  different 
popes  for  hundreds  of  vears.  These 
testimonials  illustrate  the  skill  of  man 
in    almost    every   conceivable    style    of 


A  hand  illuminated 
sistants   of   London. 


war  memorial  done  by  George  Scruhy  and  as- 
This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  illustrations 
by   Mr.  Tamblyn  on  his   trip. 


art  and  craft.  Among  them,  of  course, 
are  numerous  pieces  of  engrossing  and 
hand  illuminating.  Generally  only  the 
cover,  or  title  pages  are  open  for  in- 
spection. Other  testimonials  consist  of 
art  and  craft  expressed  through  wood, 
glass,  leather,  gold,  silver,  and  even 
precious  stones.  From  Rome  we  re- 
turned to  Florence,  then  went  on  to 
Venice  and  Milan,  around  Lake  Como 
and  along  Lake  Maggiore  to  Domo- 
dossola.  In  Milan  we  lost,  by  theft, 
all  our  best  clothes  from  our  Hotel. 
The  people  of  Italy  are  kind  and 
courteous,  and  really  nicer  than  we  who 
are  familiar  with  some  Italian  com- 
munities at  home  suppose  them  to  be. 
In  the  rural  sections  their  ways  are 
primitive,  probably  three  ox  teams  to 
one  auto,  much  of  the  farming  done 
by  hand,  as  in  centuries  past,  burdens 
borne  largely  by  women  on  their  heads, 
in  hand  carts,  etc.  Much  of  their  plow- 
ing is  done  by  hand  spading,  even  in 
fields  large  enough  for  teams  and  plow. 
We  wonder  how  some  make  a  living  in 
places  they  occupy  and  till.  Italy  is 
vastly  improved  since  the  war;  cleaned 
up  and  cities  becoming  more  modern- 
ized, with  roads  greatly  improved,  but 
taxes  are  high,  with  a  possibility  of  a 
tax  now  on  windows.  They  had  this  in 
Edinburgh  at  one  time  and  one  sees 
hundreds  of  windows  there  still  closed 
that  were  bricked  in  at  that  time  to 
evade  the  tax.  We  who  pay  a  tax 
here  of  fro  m2c  to  6c  on  gasoline  would 
surely  howl  if  we  had  to  pay  the  equiv- 
alent of  from  12c  to  15c  on  the  Contin- 


ent, and  17c  in  Great  Britain,  which 
is  their  tax.  The  "Petrol"  in  England, 
"Essence"  in  France  and  "Benzina"  in 
Italy  isn't  of  itself  much  higher  than 
our  gasoline  here  in  America. 

The  passes  over  the  Alps,  between 
Italy  and  Switzerland  being  closed  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  necessitated 
shipping  the  car  through  from  Domo- 
dossola  to  Brig,  Switzerland.  Though 
we  entered  Switzerland  the  first  week 
in  February  and  were  in  sight  of  snow- 
capped mountains  most  of  the  time, 
the  weather  was  quite  pleasant.  From 
Brig  we  went  down  the  valley  to  Mon- 
treaux,  Lausanne,  on  to  Geneva;  back 
to  Lausanne,  then  to  Berne,  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  and  out  of  Switzerland  at  Basle, 
into  Germany,  covering  a  distance  of 
407  miles  in  Switzerland.  I  thought 
England  a  garden  spot,  but  Switzerland 
seems  to  surpass  it.  It  appears  not 
only  swept,  but  scrubbed  as  well.  Most 
of  the  farms  are  neatness  personified, 
and  the  country,  as  a  whole,  appeared 
more  prosperous  than  any  we  had  seen. 

In  Germany  we  traveled  northward 
to  Frieburg,  Baden  Baden.  Heidelburg 
and  Frankfort  on  Main.  From  there  to 
Wiesbaden,  on  down  to  the  Rhine, 
which  we  crossed  and  followed  through 
Bingen,  Coblenz  and  Cologne,  where 
we  again  crossed  the  river  in  going  to 
Duesseldorf,  Elberfeld,  Braunschweig, 
on  our  way  to  Berlin,  where  we  re- 
mained several  days.  Then  we  went  to 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  across  into  Holland, 
near  Groningen.  1100  miles  in  Ger- 
many.    We  all  know  the  German  peo- 
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pie  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  earth. 
They  were  mislead  by  a  crazy,  now 
generally  hated.  Kaiser.  They  don't 
seem  to  want  to  pay  the  war  repara- 
tions, but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they 
are  as  able  to  pay  as  England  and 
America  are  able  to  do  without  it. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  pass  that 
way.  will  see  a  settlement  west  and 
southward  from  Groningen,  between 
the  villages  of  Meppl  and  Zwolle,  an 
unusually  quaint  and  interesting  com- 
munity, settled  by  a  religious  sect  of 
real  Dutch;  quaint  in  dress,  wooden 
shoes ;  good,  substantial,  yet  quaint, 
thatched-roof  houses,  much  alike, 
standing  from  two  to  three  hundred 
feet  apart  along  the  highway  for  sev- 
eral miles.  The  occupation  seems  to 
be  mostly  farming  and  dairying.  We 
continued  along  this  highway  to  Am- 
sterdam, for  a  few  days,  then  to  Haar- 
lem. The  Hague,  Schweningen.  Delft, 
to  Rotterdam,  crossing  into  Belgium  at 
Rosendaal.  510  miles  in  Holland, 
through  a  delightful  country  and  a 
rather  fine,  prosperous  people.  Hol- 
land is  the  home  of  wooden  shoes,  worn 
almost  universally,  quaint  wind-mills, 
canals,  fine  city  and  farm  homes,  and 
windows  that  glisten  with  cleanliness, 
indicative  of  a  similar  interior. 

In  Belgium  we  went  through  Ant- 
werp (English),  Antwerpen  (Dutch, 
Anvers  (French),  Brussels,  on  through 
East  Flander's  Fields  to  Ghent,  and 
West  Flander's  Fields  to  Dixmunde. 
Ypres,  then  into  France  again  on  the 
way   to    Lille.     From   there   southward 


through  the  French  war  zone,  English, 
American  and  French  war  cemeteries, 
on  the  way  to  Rheims,  Chateau  Thiery 
and  Belleau  Woods.  From  here  we  re- 
turned to  Paris  for  another  two  weeks. 
During  both  of  our  stays  in  Paris  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  delightful  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Clark 
and  daughters,  Valma  and  Olga,  an- 
other co-teacher  at  Sedalia,  in  the 
early  nineties.  Leaving  Paris,  we  drove 
to  Havre,  where  we  embarked  for  New 
\ork.  The  distance  travelled  in 
France,  during  both  visits  was  1700 
miles. 

We  landed  in  New  York  March  21 
and  where  I  accidently  ran  into  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion, being  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel,  Easter  week,  where  I  met  many 
old  friends  and  brother  penmen.  From 
New  Your  we  returned  to  Kansas  City 
by  way  of  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Richmond.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Louis- 
ville and  St.  Louis,  reaching  Kansas 
City  April  7.  Our  speedometer  regis- 
tered 15,500  miles  for  the  entire  trip, 
and  with  practically  no  car  or  tire 
trouble  to  mention. 


Mr.  Harry  G.  Webster,  this  year  with 
the  Rahway,  N.  J.,  High  School,  will 
teach,  the  coming  year,  in  the  Weaver 
High   School  at  Hartford.   Conn. 

Miss  Edith  Taft  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
has  recently  been  elected  to  teach  in 
the  Xew  Britain,  Conn.,  Junior  High 
School. 


PENMANSHIP   PRIZE 

WON  BY  G.  C.  GREENE 
Medal     Received    as     Second    Place    in 
National  Contest. 

G.  C.  Greene,  head  of  the  penman- 
ship department  at  Goldey  College,  has 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  as  second 
prize  in  a  contest  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers   and   Supervisors. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  class- 
room teachers  in  the  United  States 
and  was  participated  in  by  many 
teachers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Greene  is  not  only  a  skillful  pen- 
man himself  but  inspires  his  students 
to  greater  effort.  Ten  of  his  students 
were  recently  awarded  the  Zaner- 
Bloser  Professional  Certificate,  the 
highest  honor  awarded  to  student  pen- 
men. During  the  past  four  years  55  of 
Mr.  Greene's  students  have  won  this 
coveted  honor.  Several  hundred  of  his 
students  win  lesser  awards  each  year. 
— From   Goldey  College  School  News. 


Mr.  George  W.  Cosgrove,  a  member 
of  the  1931  graduating  class  of  Salem, 
Mass..  State  Normal  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  High  School 
at   Medfield,  Mass. 


Read  every  page  of  The  Educator, 
for  in  it  you  will  find  a  message — 
some  practical  idea  which  will  help 
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Some  Modern  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting 

Prepared   by   J.   A.   Savage,   Supervisor   of   Writing,   Omaha,   Nebr., 
for   the   National   Commercial   Teachers'   Federation 


In  discussing  this  subject  before  the 
teachers  assembled  in  this  Penmanship 
Round  Table  Group  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation,  I 
feel  that  we  should  consider  it  from 
two  different  angles.  Teachers  of 
business  writing  who  are  teaching  older 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  in 
business  colleges  or  high  schools  are 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  those  in  their  classes 
to  write  well.  Those  who  teach  in 
normal  or  teacher  training  schools  and 
those  who  are  supervisors  or  directors 
of  writing  in  elementary  schools  have 
many  quite  different  problems  con- 
fronting  them. 

In  teaching  in  business  colleges  or 
commerce  departments,  the  matter  of 
writing  system  or  methods  is  not  of 
great  importance.  The  pupils  in_  these 
classes  have  probably  had  training  in 
various  elementary  school  systems  and 
have  been  taught  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent methods  of  handwriting,  each  of 
which  might  be  capable  of  producing 
equally  good  writers.  Students  who 
have  already  acquired  a  fair  stvle  of 
penmanship,  regardless  of  the  system 
used,  need  give  their  teachers  little 
concern.  Their  various  styles  of  letter 
formation  are  interfered  with  very  lit- 
tle by  the  able  instructor;  his  efforts 
being  directed  to  properly  shaping  up 
what  they  already  have,  to  signature 
writing,  to  the  making  of  plain  figures 
and  to  the  acquiring  of  speed  and  ease 
in  execution.  These  things  are  done 
successfully  by  the  average  commercial 
writing  teacher,  since  he  is  usually 
(and  certainly  should  be)  a  professional 
penman,  capable  of  teaching  intelli- 
gently any  of  the  several  modern  styles 
of  business  letters  or  forms. 

The  greatest  problem  for  every 
teacher  of  handwriting  is  to  so  enthuse 
his  students  that  they  will  put  into 
practice  in  their  daily  written  lessons 
those  things  that  were  learned  in  the 
formal  writing  class — to  so  correlate 
those  things  with  their  every  day  writ- 
ing that  they  will  become  fixed  habits. 
Business  Firms  Require  Good 
Handwriting 
The  fact  that  business  firms  nearly 
always  require  that  young  men  and 
women  applying  for  commercial  posi- 
tions must  write  easily  and  well  should 
be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  every 
student.  If  the  writing  teacher  vyill 
present  these  facts  in  a  convincing 
way,  he  will  stir  up  enthusiasm  that 
can  be  produced  in  no  other  manner. 
The  reading  or  placing  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  of  letters  from  business  men 
certifying  to  these  facts  will  help 
greatly  in  doing  this.  These  statements 
from  business  men  are  not  at  all  hard 
to   secure. 

Creating  Interest 
Specimens  of  good  writing  should  be 
kept  before  the  pupils.  Good  copies 
should  be  used  and  writing  teachers 
themselves  can  stir  up  much  enthus- 
iasm    by     blackboard     demonstrations. 


The  use  of  national  penmanship  maga- 
zines in  his  writing  classes  in  business 
colleges  was  found,  by  the  speaker,  in 
his  many  years  of  experience  in  com- 
mercial school  classes,  to  help  greatly 
in  stirring  up  and  keeping  up  enthus- 
iasm as  was  also  the  use  of  the  pen- 
manship certificates  which  can  be  had 
through    these   periodicals. 

Exhibits  of  students'  work  placed 
on  display  about  the  schoolroom  or  in 
some  bank  or  store  window  are  also 
a  means  of  keeping  up  an  interest  in 
handwriting.  Exhibits,  however,  should 
never  be  permitted  to  grow  stale  but 
should  be  frequently  changed. 
Cooperation 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is 
the  getting  of  the  good  will  and  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  the  teachers 
of  other  subjects  such  as  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  salesmanship,  etc.  It 
takes  a  real  diplomat  to  do  this,  one 
who  can  get  the  other  instructors  to 
realize  as  Dr.  Kilpatrick  says,  that 
handwriting,  like  spelling  and  language, 
is  one  of  the  three  English  subjects 
that  should  never  be  neglected  as  it  is 
so  essential  in  the  learning  of  every 
other   subject   in   school. 

The  successful  writing  teacher  is  a 
live  wire.  He  must  be  on  the  job 
every  minute  of  the  time  ana  must  be 
so  enthusiastic  about  his  subject  that 
the  enthusiasm  is  caught,  like  the 
measles,  by  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in   contact. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  in  departments 
of  commerce  applies  also  to  the  super- 
visor or  director  in  the  elementary 
school  and  to  the  writing  instructor 
in  the  teacher  training  school ;  but 
much  mors  beyond  this  is  also  neces- 
sary if  he  is  to  serve  efficiently.  The 
supervisor  or  normal  trainer  must  also 
have  a  wealth  of  material  as  to  meth- 
ods, devices,  etc.  which  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  classroom  teacher  or  the 
teacher-to-be.  Of  course,  teachers 
should  be  taught  to  write  a  precise 
style,  especially  on  the  blackboard 
where  the  children  learn  by  seeing  ana 
imitating  her  work  but  she  must  also 
be  prepared  and  trained  to  instruct 
students  in  the  class  as  surely  as  book- 
keepers are  trained  to  do  clerical  work 
in   the   office. 

In  dealing  with  these  teachers  the 
instructor  or  supervisor  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  those  who  will 
be  in  their  classes  are  of  various  ages 
from  six  to  sixteen.  He  must  also 
realize  that  in  teaching  little  boys  and 
girls  to  write,  different  methods  and 
plans  of  presentation  should  be  used 
than  with  older  children.  The  ages 
of  little  folks,  their  lack  of  training 
and  understanding,  their  lack  of  ca- 
pacity, endurance,  and  ability  to  con- 
centrate, must  all  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  teacher,  and  the 
supervisor  or  director  should  keep  this 
in  mind  when  teaching  teachers  to 
teach. 


It  is  their  lack  of  understanding  of 
little  folks  and  ignorance  of  methods 
of  instructing  children  that  often 
causes  supervisors  and  special  instruc- 
tors of  teachers  to  lose  their  positions. 
These  instructors  have  often  been  em- 
ployed merely  because  they  could 
write  well  without  their  having  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  problems  and 
their  solutions  with  which  teachers 
have  to  deal. 
Adult  Methods  Wrong  for  Children 
Far  too  much  effort  has  often  been 
given  in  attempting  to  train  children 
in  the  same  way  we  have  been  teach- 
ing adults.  We  have  gone  to  seed,  so 
to  speak,  on  movement  drills  and  have 
developed  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
into  beautiful  exercise  makers  when 
they  could  not  write  their  names  so 
that  they  were  readable.  There  is, 
however,  so  much  of  a  tendency  at 
the  present  time  to  swing  to  the  other 
extreme  of  making  perfect  letters  and 
giving  little  attention  to  movement  and 
position  that  I  fear  that  there  will  be 
a  reaction  from  the  other  angle.  The 
efficient  instructor  of  writing  will  not 
forget  that  the  foundation  of  good 
writing  is  position,  movement,  and 
form,  and  that  none  of  them  should  be 
neglected.  But  the  problem  is  how  to 
establish  this  well  balanced  foundation. 

Booklets  Correlating  Handwriting 

Many  different  methods,  devices, 
schemes,  etc.  are  being  used  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  this  about  but  one  of 
the  most  helpful  that  we  have  ever 
used  in  the  Omaha  schools  is  the 
preparation  and  the  exhibition  of  pro- 
ject booklets.  This  affords  the  teacher 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  guide  her 
pupils  in  activities  that  coordinate  the 
various  school  subjects.  It  has  proved 
a  fine  device  for  impressing  children 
with  the  importance  of  good  penman- 
ship, and  for  maintaining  that  interest 
when  preparing  written  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, spelling,  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc. 

Last  year  we  had  eight  hundred  of 
these  booklets,  one  from  each  room  in 
our  elementary  schools,  on  display  lor 
several  days.  The  proprietors  of  our 
largest  department  store  gladly  give 
space  on  the  tenth  floor  for  this  ex- 
hibit and  the  newspapers  were  very 
liberal  with  publicity.  It  was  estimated 
that  fifteen  thousand  business  men, 
parents,  teachers,  and  children  in- 
spected these  books.  Teachers  through- 
out the  city  were  very  enthusiastic 
over  this  project  and  many  of  them 
told  us  that  it  did  more  to  encourage 
good  handwriting  than  anything  else 
that  we  had  ever  tried. 
When  Shall  Handwriting  Teaching  Be 
Discontinued? 

It  was  our  pleasure  in  October  to  be 
on  the  program  of  the  Handwriting 
Section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  to  have  the  privilege 
of  -witnessing  a  fine  demonstration  of 
the  correlation  of  handwriting  with 
spelling  by  Miss  Catherine  Tacoma,  a 
first  grade  teacher  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  Following  this  demonstration 
Mr.  Stetson,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Indianapolis,  made  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress to  the  Penmanship  Section  which 
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i  wish  might  have  been  heard  by  every 
writing  teacher.  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Stetson  voiced  the  opinion  that 
we  have  heard  so  many  times  from 
leading  educators,  that  by  the  time  trie 
child  finishes  the  sixth  grade  he  should 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  discontinue 
formal  penmanship  practice. 

Penmanship  supervisors  are,  1  be- 
lieve, quite  generally  agreed  that  this 
is  a  splendid  objective  to  aim  at  but 
there  is  a  very  large  IF  that  must  be 
surmounted  before  this  can  be  done. 
IF  teachers  were  all  as  good  writers, 
as  good  writing  instructors,  and  as  en- 
thusiastic about  handwriting  as  is  Miss 
Tacoma,  the  penmanship  millennium 
would  be  reached.  Then,  and  then 
only  would  it  be  possible  to  discontinue 
the  teaching  of  penmanship  in  the 
sixth  grade  but  teachers  are  not  all 
Miss  Tacomas  and  most  children  need 
instruction  during  the  entire  eight 
years  before  entering  senior  high 
school  and  even  in  the  tenth,  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  grades  writing  classes 
are    sometimes    quite   necessary. 

Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  attempt  to  make  finished  writ- 
ers of  sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  is 
the  fact  that  these  children  are  just 
approaching  adolescence,  a  nervous 
period  when  many  of  them  are  quite 
disturbed,  unsteady,  and  far  from  able 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  de- 
sirable style  of  penmanship.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  penman- 
ship of  pupils  so  frequently  seerus  to 
"go  to  pieces"  in  high   school. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  another 
cause  of  children's  not  keeping  up  their 
good  writing  in  high  school  is  because 
of  their  having  to  take  notes  so  rapidly 
in  poor  writing  positions  and  under 
various  conditions  that  are  unfavorable 
to  good  penmanship. 

We  are  at  present  trying  an  experi- 
ment in  the  Omaha  schools  in  an  ef- 
fort to  help  our  boys  and  girls  when 
they  enter  high  school.  During  the 
last  two  months  before  they  are  gradu- 
ated from  the  elementary  grades,  pu- 
pils are  required  to  take  notes  on  tab- 
lets in  their  laps,  on  their  desks  with 
most  of  the  space  covered  with  books, 
standing  up,  using  pencils,  fountain 
pens,  good  and  poor  paper,  ruled  and 
unruled  paper,  etc.  This  is  done  in 
an  effort  to  train  them  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  various  un- 
favorable conditions  under  which  they 
must  write  in  high  school.  Special 
help  is  given  and  suggestions  made  by 
the  teachers  as  to  how  to  meet  these 
problems  and  how  to  take  care  of 
fountain  pens.  We  believe  that  much 
good  will  come  from  this  experiment 
that  it  will  become  a  fixed  practice  in 
our  schools. 

In  closing,  we  wish  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  points  in  our  attempt  to 
make  good  writers  of  the  young  men 
and  women  and  boys  and  girls  who  are 
in  our  writing  classes:  good  position, 
free  movement,  good  letter  form,  in 
every  lesson,  every  day  —  with  much 
emphasis   on   the   two   "everys". 
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I  PROBLEMS  AND  PLANS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF 
I  WRITING  IN  THE  RURAL  AND  TOWN  SCHOOLS 


By  KATE  BROWNING. 
State  Teachers'  College,  Terre  Ha 


+, ._■ — . . 

When  asked  to  discuss  Problems  and 
Plans  for  the  Teaching  of  Writing  in 
the  Rural  and  Town  Schools,  I  realized 
that  the  people  most  vitally  concerned 
with  this  subject  were  well  represented 
by  the  students  in  my  classes  during 
the  summer  terms  at  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  at  Terre  Haute. 

Many  of  them  have  had  their  grade 
and  high  school  careers  while  we  were 
passing  through  the  period  in  Indiana 
when  it  was  thought  that  writing  and 
spelling  could  be  learned  well  enough 
just  by  using  them  in  other  subjects, 
with  no  special  attention  paid  to  them. 
Therefore,  many  of  them  have  had  no 
writing  lessons,  and  have  even  gone 
out  to  teach  with  no  preparation  what- 
ever. Since  these  problems,  and  tliu 
plans  for  solving  them,  are  always  dis- 
cussed in  my  classes,  I  decided  to  ask 
these  students  to  write  out  a  statement 
of  their  individual  problems,  and,  in 
addition,  if  they  had  found  some  very 
good  plans  for  taking  care  of  them, 
to  be  kind  enough  to  submit  these 
suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  in  need  of  assistance  in  their 
own  work.  My  request  met  with  a 
most  generous  response,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, this  paper  is  a  composite  of  prob- 
lems and  plans  of  students  and  teach- 
ers, out  of  the  fulness  of  their  ex- 
periences, with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  helpful  to  those,  at  least,  who  lack 
experience. 

I  have  attempted  to  place  these  prob- 
lems under  the  three  general  classi- 
fications of  equipment,  time,  and  those 
phases  for  which  the  individual  teacher 
may  be  held  responsible. 

I  think  the  inadequacy  of  proper 
equipment  led  the  list  of  complaints, 
the  principle  features  being  rough  or 
high  blackboards,  desks  of  improper 
height  or  size,  insufficient  light,  no  let- 
ter or  position  charts,  inferior  paper, 
pens,   and   ink. 

When  this  condition  exists,  the 
teacher  is  at  once  confronted  with  one 
of  the  very  worst  obstacles.  Not  even 
an  accomplished  writer  can  do  good 
work  with  such  equipment,  since  the 
proper  position  is  absolutely  essential 
to  good  control  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  which  is  in  turn  necessary  tu 
the  development  of  skill  and  grace.  As 
to  the  materials,  a  skater  would  not 
attempt  to  glide  gracefully  over  rough 
ice  on  rusty  skates,  and  we  can  never 
hope  for  the  attainment  of  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance  that  make 
writing  an  art  and  a  pleasure,  unless 
we  have  paper  with  a  smooth,  hard 
surface,  ink  that  flows  smoothly  from 
a  good  flexible  steel  pen  gliding  with 
a  light,  quick  motion  over  that  paper, 
and  held  by  a  hand  that  can  control  it. 

Various  suggestions  were  offered  as 
to  how  proper  equipment  may  be  ob- 
tained. Of  course,  any  improvement 
in    equipment    will    improve    conditions 


for  all  other  work  the  children  do,  and 
the  earnest,  tactiul  teacher  will  surely 
be  able  to  convince  the  principal, 
superintendent,  township  trustee,  Par- 
ent-Teachers Association,  or  some  gen- 
erous patron,  of  this  fact,  and  secure 
assistance  in  bringing  about  better 
working  conditions,  'the  materials  of 
good  quality  may  be  had  at  very  little 
more  cost  than  poor  ones  and  the 
teacher  can  remedy  that  herself. 

The  second  classification,  time,  or 
lack  of  it,  was  presented  in  three  dif- 
ferent phases :  lack  of  time  to  give 
writing  a  definite  place  on  the  daily 
program ;  the  writing  period  not  long 
enough  to  permit  of  analysis,  drill,  and 
practice  of  assignment;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  to  teach  writing  to 
several  different  grades  at  the  same 
period. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  writing, 
being  a  skill  subject,  must  have  a  defi- 
nite place  on  the  daily  program,  with 
a  definite  aim  for  the  writing  lesson, 
and  definite  standards  set  for  attain- 
ment for  the  week,  month,  or  term, 
and  that  there  must  be  correlation  with 
other  subjects  to  make  the  work  ot 
the    writing    period    effective. 

When  several  grades  have  to  be 
taught  writing  at  the  same  period,  the 
teacher  may  place  assignments  for  the 
advanced  students  on  the  board,  take 
some  time  for  explanations,  and  set 
them  to  work  until  she  can  instruct 
the  smaller  children  what  to  do.  In 
addition  to  the  assignment  for  the  best 
students,  she  may  ask  them  to  assist 
the  students  who  are  having  difficulty 
with  the  position,  movement,  or  letter 
forms.  By  dividing  the  students  into 
groups  according  to  ability  rather  than 
grades,  and  offering  certificates  as 
awards,  for  correct  position,  movement, 
and  good  writing  in  general,  the  num- 
ber of  groups  and  assignments  may 
possibly  be  reduced  to  three,  and  an 
incentive  provided  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion to  a  more  advanced  group  with 
the  privilege  of  helping  the  weaker 
students,  and  of  having  more  advanced 
lessons  in   writing. 

As  to  the  third  classification,  those 
shortcomings  for  which  the  individual 
teacher  may  be  held  responsible,  the 
accusations  were  rather  terrible,  and 
many  of  them  made  by  students  who 
had  no  teaching  experience  and  did 
not  realize  that  their  teachers  were 
victims  of  a  condition  themselves,  and 
not  intentionally  negligent  of  the  best 
interests    of    their    students. 

I  will  list  some  of  these  statements 
for  consideration  : 

"Teachers  themselves  did  not  write 
well;  they  had  no  definite  aim  for  the 
writing  lesson;  no  definite  standards 
set  for  attainment;  teachers  were  not 
equipped  with  proper  knowledge  and 
so  were  not  interested  in  the  subject; 
children  were  not  made  to  see  the  ne- 


cessity of  better  writing;  legibility 
seemed  to  be  the  only  point  consid- 
ered —  method  of  performance  had  no 
value ;  the  teacher  gave  us  our  copy 
books  and  told  us  to  fill  them  in,  writ- 
ing with  muscular  movement,  but  did 
not  see  that  we  did  it;  penmanship 
was  never  mentioned  to  me  after  I  let t 
grade  school,  and  I  find  myself  a  much 
poorer  writer  when  a  sophomore  in 
college  than  when  a  sophomore  in  high 
school ;  no  penmanship  course  was  of- 
fered in  the  high  school  I  attended  and 
thte  teachers  were  continually  com- 
plaining about  the  illegible  writing  that 
was    turned   in   to   them." 

The  following  statements  were  from 
teachers  of  experience  :  "My  greatest 
difficulty  in  teaching  writing  is  trying 
to  get  children  to  use  muscular  move- 
ment. We  have  a  primary  teacher 
who  does  not  teach  muscular  movement 
to  the  beginners  because  she  says  she 
has  all  she  can  do  to  teach  them  to 
make  their  letters ;  the  great  need  of 
penmanship  is  to  establish  uniformity 
throughout  the  grades  so  as  to  form 
habits  of  correct  usage  —  slip-shod 
method  is  responsible  for  all  corrective 
methods  which  must  be  administered 
below  the  sixth  grade ;  it  takes  more 
time  to  correct  a  habit  than  to  form 
a  new  one  and  in  this  way  much  time 
and  energy  is  wasted  which  could 
otherwise  be  used  effectively;  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  children  encoun- 
ter in  learning  to  write  is  in  the  con- 
fusion of  letter  forms  the  teachers 
themselves  use,  as  each  teacher  writes 
her  own  system ;  after  children  have 
completed  the  primary  grades  their 
writing  becomes  poorer  and  poorer— 
when  it  should  become  better  and  bet- 
ter— due  to  lack  of  time  and  proper 
practice;  the  biggest  problem  in  writ- 
ing for  the  upper  grade  teacher  is  un- 
doing the  many  incorrect  habits  that 
have  been  learned  so  well  in  the  pre- 
vious six  years." 

Probably  enough  complaints  have 
been  registered  to  show  that  each  one 
feels  very  much  abused  by  the  neglect, 
willful  or  otherwise,  of  someone  else. 
However,  some  very  good  suggestions 
were  offered  to  offset  this  adverse  criti- 
cism. In  addition  to  having  good 
equipment  and  materials,  the  daily 
writing  period  should  be  well  super- 
vised by  the  teacher;  the  methods  em- 
ployed should  consider  the  laws  ot 
learning,  the  individual  child,  and  the 
relation  between  mental  and  physical 
growth ;  the  teacher  should  have  at 
least  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  writing 
in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  it  ef- 
fectively; each  teacher  of  writing  in 
Indiana  should  provide  herself  with  a 
copy  of  the  teacher's  manual  published 
by  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  The  work  is  planned  out 
week  by  week  and  term  by  term,  so 
that  even  an  inexperienced  teacher 
could  use  it;  if  the  manual  does  not 
furnish  sufficient  material  for  the 
grade,  there  is  an  excellent  little  book 
called  "Funny  Fable  Folk",  also  pub- 
lished by  that  company,  that  furnishes 
most  attractive  material  for  the  lower 
grades  ;   for  the  upper  grades  there  is 


no  better  way  tn  secure  supplementary 
work  than  to  correlate  the  work  with 
other  subjects — for  instance,  in  spell- 
ing when  the  lesson  is  written  give 
two  grades,  grading  the  spelling  in  fig- 
ures, and  the  writing  in  letters,  as  A, 
B,  C,  or  E  for  excellent,  G  for  good, 
etc. ;  a  separate  grade  may  be  given 
on  any  written  lesson  to  help  the  child 
realize  the  value  of  the  legibility  and 
appearance  of  written  work;  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  teach  children 
to  write  words  legibly,  as  they  are  too 
young  to  expect  any  great  degree  of 
skill  or  grace  in  letter  forms ;  in  the 
third  grade  drill  work  may  be  started 
and  gradually  increased  as  the  muscles 
and  nerves  develop  and  the  student- 
gains  control  of  them ;  much  board 
work  is  helpful — small  children  should 
be  taught  to  write  well  at  the  board 
before  they  are  taught  to  write  at  the 
desk — it  has  been  found  to  produce 
most  excellent  results  for  letter  forms, 
slant,  and  freedom  of  movement  to 
have  some  board  work  even  through 
the  eighth  grade;  when  a  child  has 
learned  to  write  and  spell  well  even 
in  the  sixth  grade,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  allow  him  to  drop  these  two  sub- 
jects, as  he  has  just  arrived  at  the 
stage  when  he  can  develop  his  best 
skill  in  writing,  and  his  best  vocabu- 
lary of  discriminated  words;  if  there 
is  no  supervisor  of  writing,  the  teachers 
may  choose  one  of  their  own  number 
to  plan  the  work  so  that  all  may  be 
following  the  same  plan  and  thereby 
avoid  confusing  the  children  ;  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  in  the  textbooks 
show  how  the  child  should  stand  at 
the  board  and  sit  at  the  desk,  and 
these  should  be  followed  closely ;  if  it 
is  difficult  for  a  child  to  learn  to  use 
muscular  movement,  just  be  patient 
with  him  and  let  him  use  full  arm 
movement  with  the  hand  in  correct 
position,  resting  and  gliding  on  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  —  it  may  re- 
quire several  weeks,  but  if  he  is  nor- 
mal mentally,  and  wTell  physically,  he 
can  learn  to  use  the  correct  position; 
the  position  recommended  by  penman- 
ship experts,  physical  education  ex- 
perts, and  doctors  is  decidedly  the  most 
healthful  and  comfortable  one  for 
either  writing  or  reading,  as  anyone 
who  has  tried  it  knows ;  one  of  the 
first  things  a  child  wants   to  do,  even 
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before  he  comes  to  school,  is  to  learn 
to  write,  so  the  incentive  is  already 
provided;  11  he  is  started  right,  and 
can  learn  to  do  it  well,  of  course  he  is 
interested  in  doing  it ;  have  charts 
showing  letter  forms  and  correct  po- 
sition, and  measuring  scales  on  the 
wall,  and  show  the  children  how  to  use 
them  ;  offer  certificates  for  progress  in 
the  work ;  have  contests  if  you  like 
that  kind  of  competition ;  post  the  best 
papers  on  the  bulletin  board  and  have 
students  take  home  specimens  of  their 
work  from  time  to  time,  as  an  incen- 
tive; teach  children  to  write  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper — flat  on  the  desk — 
there  is  never  enough  room  in  a  copy 
book,  and  the  hand  is  usually  thrown 
out  of  position  because  the  book  can- 
not be  pressed  flat  on  the  desk;  write 
to  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company  for  in- 
formation about  how  your  students 
may  work  for  and  secure  certificates — 
aiso  how  teachers  may  take  the  writ- 
ing course  and  secure  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate; save  papers  and  show  the 
child  his  own  improvement;  give  the 
student  extra  practice  when  he  needs 
it ;  the  use  of  the  victrola  is  the  most 
desirable  method  of  securing  rhythm 
and  of  making  the  writing  hour  a  very 
pleasant  one  for  the  children,  as  the 
music  seems  to  cause  a  relaxation  and 
happy  feeling  necessary  to  good  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  and  nerves ;  a 
school  exhibit  is  quite  an  incentive  to 
splendid  progress  in  many  students; 
the  county  superintendent  in  some 
cases  issues  certificates  to  students 
who  have  done  acceptable  work  for 
their  teachers;  the  left-handed  child 
should  have  special  attention  —  when 
he  first  enters  school,  he  should  be 
tried  out  at  the  board  to  see  if  he 
shows  any  likelihood  of  developing  any 
skill  in  the  right  hand  —  if  not,  then 
he  should  be  taught  and  carefully 
supervised  as  to  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing crayon,  pencil,  or  pen  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  position  of  the  paper. 
Some  children  are  apparently  so  left- 
handed  that  they  cannot  develop  skill 
in  the  right  hand,  but  in  most  cases 
the  change  could  be  made  by  kindly 
persuasion  —  absolutely  not  by  force — 
and  would  be  of  great  personal  benefit 
to  the  child  later.  The  state-adopted 
text,  "Correlated  Handwriting",  was 
planned   and   worked   out   carefully   by 
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Frank  N.  Freeman,  one  of  our  fore- 
most psychologists,  and  the  represen- 
tative teachers  and  supervisors  of  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Penmanship  School, 
therefore  it  should  be  the  last  won! 
in  instructions  for  the  teaching  of 
writing,  and  if  the  instructions  given 
in  the  text  are  followed  carefully,  the 
teacher  cannot  go  far  astray  in  her 
efforts  to  teach  the  subject  success- 
fully. 

Now,  many  wonder  why  we  do  all 
this  talking  about  writing.  Well,  to 
answer  that  question — wr.ting  is  just 
as  important  a  means  of  expression  as 
talking,  and  we  need  much  more  train- 
ing in  both  of  them  than  we  have  to 
enable  us  to  do  them  easily,  gracefully, 
and  pleasurably  to  the  performer,  the 
listener,  or  the  reader.  Writing  is  a 
tool  of  education,  and  should  be  taught 
well  enough  down  in  the  grades  that 
the  student  may  use  it  easily  and  more 
skillfully  as  he  progresses  from  grade 
to  grade  and  more  writing  is  required. 
He  should  be  able  to  write  legiblv, 
easily,  rapidly,  and  without  tiling  till 
a  task  is  finished,  giving  his  entire 
effort  to  the  thought  he  is  trying  to 
record,  rather  than  to  labor  along 
scratching  down  some  illegible  marks 
that  some  poor  teacher  will  have  to 
spend  at  least  a  half  hour's  extra  time 
trying  to  ferret  out,  and  incidentally 
ruining  her  sweet  disposition.  If  giveii 
its  proper  place  on  the  program,  writ- 
ing need  not  be  any  more  difficult  to 
teach  than  any  other  subject,  and  if 
all  teachers  would  exact  nicelv  written 
work  in  all  subjects,  the  legibility  and 
general  appearance  of  all  papers  would 
be  increased  at  least  one  hundred  per- 
cent. Most  of  us  have  come  to  think 
it  is  quite  worth  the  effort  necessary 
to  produce  such  results,  though  In- 
diana has  not  quite  reached  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  some  of  our  pro- 
gressive neighbors — that  of  requiring 
by  State  Board  ruling  that  all  grade 
teachers  must  have  a  writing  certifi- 
cate. However,  we  are  gradually  im- 
proving as  shown  by  the  fact  that  many 
city  and  county  superintendents  are 
making  that  requirement  of  all  grade 
teachers,  and,  once  we  are  in  the  way 
of  good  writing  and  its  results,  there 
can  be  no  back-sliding. 


Neat,  attractive,  ornamental  penmanship  written  by  J.  A.  Wesco  when  he  was  teaching  for  Mr.  Armstrong. 
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HENRY  MADISON  JAMESON 

I  uesday,  April  5,  Mr.  H.  M.  Jame- 
son, Southern  representative  of  the 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  arrived 
m  Macon,  Georgia,  having  come  from 
Jacksonville  overnight.  During  the  day 
he  visited  the  Lanier  Boys  High 
School,  the  A.  L.  Miller  High  School, 
and  the  Macon  Vocational  School. 
About  4:00  P.  M.  he  called  at  the 
Georgia-Alabama  College  where  he 
met  liis  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  W.  Merri- 
man.  After  visiting  with  Mr.  Merri- 
man  for  a  couple  of  minutes  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  dizzy.  Within  a  few 
seconds  he  collapsed,  stricken  with 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Before  losing  con- 
sciousness he  gave  Mr.  Merriman  Mrs. 
lameson's  address.  The  next  day  at 
about  3:30  P.  M.  he  died  at  the  Middle 
Georgia  Sanatorium  without  regaining 
consciousness.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Brandon  had  driven  from  Gads- 
den, Alabama,  arriving  in  Macon  Wed- 
nesday morning.  Mr.  Jameson's  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dewey  Foster,  also  arrived  Wednes- 
day morning,  coming  from  Bowling 
Green,  Ky„  where  Mr.  Jameson  re- 
sided. Upon  arrival  they  were  in- 
formed by  Dr.  H.  C.  Atkinson  and  Dr. 
T.  E.  Rogers  that  they  held  no  hope 
for  his  recovery. 

Mr.  Jameson  was  born  June  3,  1878. 
at  Three  Springs,  Hart  County,  Ky.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University  in  1904.     In 


1924  he  received  an  A.  B.  degree  from 
the  Western  State  Teachers'  College. 
He  taught  for  six  years  in  the  Wilson 
Modern  Business  College,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  also  for  six  years  in 
Healds  Business  College  at  San  Jose, 
California.  In  1917  he  returned  to 
Bowling  Green  to  accept  a  position  as 
instructor   in    the    Business    University 
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of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  On  Sep- 
tember 15,  1925,  he  resigned  this  po- 
sition to  accept  a  position  as  South- 
ern district  representative  for  the 
South-Western   Publishing  Co. 


In  this  position  he  established  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  business  man 
and  an  educator,  making  hundreds  of 
friends  for  the  company  and  for  him- 
self. Throughout  his  territory  he  was 
known  to  practically  every  commercial 
teacher  in  the  public  and  private 
schools,  many  of  whom  had  been  for- 
mer students  of  his  at  the  Bowling 
Green  Business  University.  He  was 
also  widely  and  favorably  known 
among  school   officials   and   executives. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  2:30  P.  M. 
Saturday,  April  9,  at  the  residence, 
1126  College  Street.  Bowling  Green. 
The  services  were  in  charge  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Cheek  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Dr.  J.  O.  Williams 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Mr. 
Jameson  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Interment  was 
in  Fairview  Cemetery.  The  active  pall 
bearers  included  W.  S.  Ashby,  T.  E. 
Brandon,  H.  A.  Brandon,  J.  R.  Meany, 
James  M.  Hill,  Nixon  Pickard,  H.  E. 
Elrod  and  J.  F.  Sherwood. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Xellie  R.  Jameson ;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Dewey  Foster  and  Miss  Alice 
Jameson  of  Bowling  Green ;  his  father, 
J.  Jameson  of  Horse  Cave,  Ky. ;  one 
sister,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Withers,  of  Hart 
County,  Ky. ;  and  two  brothers,  J.  K. 
Jameson  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
W.  V.  Jameson  of  Horse  Cave,  Ky.  He 
is  also  survived  by  two  grandchildren. 
— The  Balance  Sheet. 


One  of  the  most  skillful  flourishes  we  have  seen  in  recent  years.    It  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesco  of  Portland. 
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WILLIAM  A.  HOFFMAN 

We  have  again  been  called  upon  to 
record  the  passing  of  one  of^  our  most 
noted  and  skillful  penmen,  W.  A.  Hoff- 
man, who  has  been  in  the  teaching 
profession  his  entire  business  life.  He 
has  had  charge  of  Bookkeeping  and 
Penmanship  Departments  in  the  fol- 
lowing schools  : 

Spencerian  Commercial  College. 
Cleveland. 

Powers  Business  College,  Chicago. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Denver  Commercial  College,  Denver. 

During  his  teaching  career  his  serv- 
ices were  in  constant  demand  by  the 
best  schools.  He  had  a  national  repu- 
tation for  thoroughness  and  skill  while 
his  ability  to  teach  others  was  unsur- 
passed. His  kindly  manner  of  ap- 
proaching difficult  problems  instilled 
confidence  and  interest  which  made 
study  easy  and  profitable.  His  desk 
was  always  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
students  seeking  help  and  they  were 
never  disappointed.  Mr.  Hoffman 
never  entered  contests  to  show  what 
he  could  do,  nor  did  he  find  time  to 
write  free  specimens,  but  every  copy 
from  his  pen  was  a  masterful  stroke 
and  nearly  always  found  a  home  in  the 
scrapbook  of  some  lover  of  the  art  of 
fine  penmanship. 

For  a  period  of  five  years  he  en- 
dured his  sufferings  courageously,  hope- 
fully and  so  medestly  that  the  profes- 
sion knew  but  little  of  his  illness  until 
the  time  of  his  passing  on,  April  4,  1932. 
H.  B.  LEHMAN. 


William  Alan  Hoffman  was  born  in 
Homeworth,  Ohio,  in  1865.  After  early 
training  in  the  schools  there  he  at- 
tended the  Spencerian  Business  Col- 
lege of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  the  well-known  Piatt  R.  Spen- 


cer, of  the  Spencerian  System  of  Pen- 
manship in  that  College. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hoffman  was  married  to 
Sophie  E.  Hunger  of  Cleveland  and 
they  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  connected  with  the  Davis 
Business  College  as  professor  in  the 
commercial  and  penmanship  depart- 
ments. After  two  years  he  returned  to 
the  Spencerian  Business  College  in 
Cleveland  in  his  former  capacity,  later 
going  from  there  to  the  Albany  Busi- 
ness  College,  Albany,   New   York. 

In  1899  Mr.  Hoffman  accepted  a 
position  as  the  head  of  the  Penman- 
ship Department  of  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity, Valparaiso,  Indiana,  where  he 
taught  lettering,  penmanship,  and  en- 
grossing and  remained  there  for 
twenty-one   years. 

Due  to  difficulties  following  the  war 
and  after  reorganizations  in  the  school, 
he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, to  which  city  they  moved  in  1923. 
After  two  years,  because  of  ill-health 
it  became  necessar}'  for  him  to  aban- 
don his  career  and  he  retired  to  private 
life. 

His  death  occurred  from  complication 
of  diseases  on  April  4.  1932  at  the  fam- 
ily residence,  1366  Adams  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children,  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Wilson  of 
Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Wesley  H.  and 
Carlton  F.  of  Chicago. 

Interment    was    at    Graceland    Ceme- 
tery, Valparaiso,  Indiana  on  April  8. 
NORMAN  TOWER. 

In  the  March  issue  our  subscribers 
will  recall  of  reading  the  life  story  of 
Frank  L.  Dyke,  one  of  the  pioneer 
penmen,  and  one  of  the  group  of  skill- 
iul  penmen  working  in  Cleveland  in 
the  eighties.  Some  of  the  leading  pen- 
men of  that  group  were  P.  R.  Spencer, 


Jr.,  E.  W.  Bloser,  F.  L.  Dyke,  H.  B. 
Lehman,  E.  R.  Felton,  H.  T.  Loomis 
and  Berkey.  Of  the  seven  nationally 
known  penmen.  Mr.  Lehman  of  St. 
Louis    is    the   only   one   surviving. 

The  members  of  this  group  influ- 
enced and  inspired  each  other  on  to 
higher  attainments.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  friendly  rivalry. 
At  least,  everyone  became  exceedingly 
skillful.  We  don't  recall  of  a  more 
skillful  assemblage  of  penmen. 

The  work  we  have  seen  produced  by 
W.  A.  Hoffman  ranks  with  the  very 
best   executed   by   any  penman. 

As  these  old  masters  pass  out  of  the 
picture  we  wonder  who  will  take  their 
places — who  by  intelligent,  persistent 
effort  will  carve  a  niche  in  the  pen- 
manship profession. — Editor. 


JOHNSON    CITY    BUSINESS    COL- 
LEGE PENMANSHIP  CONTEST 

The  above  school,  located  at  John- 
son City,  Tenn.,  held  a  very  successful 
penmanship  contest  in  which  two  hun- 
dred.  specimens  were  submitted.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Wenonah  Til- 
son,  Limestone,  Tenn.;  second  prize, 
Harry  Lee  Shelor,  Christiansburg,  Va. ; 
third  prize,  Ruth  Edens,  Elizabethton, 
Tenn.;  fourth  prize,  Amy  Wiseman, 
Cranberry,  N.  C. ;  fifth  prize,  Ruth 
Bowman,    Johnson    City,    Tenn. 

Mr.  I.  R.  Thornberry,  newly  chosen 
president  of  the  school  announces  that 
the  contest  will  be  an  annual  event. 

C.  G.  Shafer,  registrar  of  the  college, 
writes  that  every  seat  is  filled  in  the 
school.  We  congratulate  the  school 
and  wish  it  success. 


Some  beautiful  specimens  have  been 
received  from  W.  H.  Morgan,  Box  72, 
Avondale,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Morgan  is  do- 
ing some  very  nice  work  in  Business 
and   Ornamental   Writing. 


Lessons  in  Engrosser's  Script 


By  courtesy  of  C.  W.  Jones,  Brockton,  Mass. 


LESSON  No.  20 


tl<?t/ 


'Witty 


?red>t 


G> 


Cki/tevvy 
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INITIATIVE — Defined     in     Terms     of 
Everyday  Usage 

INITIATIVE  is  going  ahead  and  do- 
ing the  things  that  should  be  done 
without  having  to  be  told  to  do  them. 
Here  are  some  illustrations: 
You  are  in  a  room  by  yourself,  sitting 
under  an  electric  light,  studying  your 
Shorthand  lesson,  or  working  on  your 
books,  or  practicing  on  the  typewriter. 
You  finish  and  start  to  leave  the  room. 
There  is  no  one  else  in  the  room.  You 
turn  off  the  light  to  save  expense  — 
THAT'S  INITIATIVE. 

Likewise,  you  are  in  a  room  by  your- 
self sitting  by  an  open  window.  Every- 
one else  has  gone.  You  get  ready  to 
leave  for  the  dav— you  pull  down  the 
window.-THAT'S  INITIATIVE. 

You  are  working  in  an  office.  There 
are  papers  and  books  scattered  over 
the  desk  and  the  desk  is  covered  with 
dust.  Other  things  in  the  room  are 
disarranged.  You  straighten  up  the 
books,  papers,  etc.,  in  an  unobstrusive 
manner,  dust  off  the  desk  and  see  that 
everything  else  is  put  into  order. — 
THAT'S  INITIATIVE. 

You  are  in  charge  of  the  front  office 
of  a  business  establishment.  Someone 
come  in  and  wants  to  know  something 
or  to  see  your  employer.  Your  em- 
ployer is  "in  conference"  and  can't  be 
interrupted,  or  is  out.  You  find  out 
who  the  caller  is,  get  his  address  and 
phone  number  and  tactfully  ascertain 
what  he  wants.  Then,  if  his  proposi- 
tion is  one  that  you  feel  your  employer 
is  likely  to  be  interested  in.  make  an 
appointment  for  him  to  call  back  at  a 
certain  time.— THAT'S  INITIATIVE. 
Contributing  new  and  constructive 
ideas  to  any  business  or  organization, 
assuming  responsibility  not  necessarily 
required  of  you — taking  on  additional 
work— THAT'S  INITIATIVE;  and  in- 
itiative of  the  right  sort  always  pays 
BIG  DIVIDENDS. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  works  up 
to  an  important  position  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, possess  INITIATIVE.  No  one 
could  ever  reach  such  a  position  with- 
out initiative,  or  if  someone  had  to  tell, 
or  show,  him  or  her,  how  to  do  every- 
thing. 

INITIATIVE,  or  the  exercising  of  it, 
is  the  one  sure  thing  that  leads  to  busi- 
ness success.  Develop  it  as  you  go 
along.  You  will  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  do  it. 


Diplomas  and  Certificates 

Neatly    Engrossed   and    Filled 
Fine   Specimen    of    Illuminating 

in  colors $1.00 

i   Lesson  Course  in  Illuminating $25 

J.  D.  CARTER 

Deerfield     -     -     Illinois 


a»]MM.i?«U 


promptly  and  expertly 
engrossed  in  any  quantity 


[♦1 


We   hope   you  will   get  your   pens  out   and   try   to   imitate   some   of   Mr. 

Wesco's  nourishing  and  pen  work.     Mr.  Wesco  has  spent  many  many  years 

in  preparing  various  kinds  of  pen  work.     While  the  demands  have  changed 

mewhat  today,  tending  more  to  engrossing,  there  is  a  greater  opportunity 

pen  work   today   than  when    Mr.    Wesco  was  a   young  man. 
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On  this  and  other  pages  are  to  be  found  bouquets   from   friends 
and  matchless  gems  from   Mr.  Wesco's  pen. 


RIGHT  LIVING  HAS  PROLONGED 
CAREER 

Previous  to  attending  the  Zanerian  in  1913. 
I  was  a  fellow-teacher  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Wesco 
at  the  Behnke-W'alker  Business  College.  It 
was  there  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wesco  and  learned  to  appreciate  his  great 
skill. 

Mr.  Wesco  as  supervisor  has  secured,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  the  loyalty  and  cooperation  of 
his  teachers,  and  a  most  gratifying  response 
from   the   children. 

Mr.  Wesco's  skill  with  the  pen  has  in  no  way 
decreased  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  and 
those  of  us  who  know  him  personally  feel  that 
his  careful  habits  of  living,  systematic  exercise, 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  out-of-doors  are  re- 
sponsible, in  no  small  measure,  for  the  con- 
tinued   vigor    and    fineness    of   his    work. 

VERA  G.  ALBIN, 
High   School   of   Commerce, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

One   of   the   greatest    of   penmen   of   all    time, 
Mr.   John    A.    Wesco,   of    Portland,    Oregon. 
M.   A.   ALBIX. 
San    Antonio,    Tex. 

PRESIDENT    OF     PUBLISHING    CO.     AND 
FORMER    ZANERIAN    WRITES: 

The   name    of   J.    A.    Wesco    will    always   ap- 
pear   on     the    honor     roll     of     those     who    have 
helped   boys   and   girls   get   a    start    in    life. 
A.  B.  Zl"  TAVERN. 
.  ?xt  Book  Co.,  Ltd. 
South    Pasadena.    Calif. 

THE    NAME    WESCO 

I  first  became  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
penwork  emanating  from  the  skilful  hand  of 
I .  A.  Wesci  >,  when  it  was  reproduced  in  the 
old  "Western  Penman."  The  name  "Wesco" 
was  indelibly  photographed  upon  my  brain  and 
there  it  has  remained,  shining  as  brilliantly 
as   it   ever   did   in    that   early   day. 

His  pen  ran  true,  guided  by  his  matchless 
arm  and  hand.  It  was  evident  then,  and  is 
now,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  get 
at  the  time  he  began  to  flourish  a  design  of 
any   kind    with   his   pen. 

Mr.  Wesco  never  knew  that  he  has  always 
been  one  of  my  champions  since  he  was  fea- 
tured by  the  "Western  Penman."  Some  one 
aptly  said,  and  how  true:  "Wesco  has  held 
the  finest  exclusive  penmanship  position  in  the 
United   States,  and  held  it  for   years." 

The  penmanship  profession  has  been  brought 
to  its  high  state  by  wonderful  men  who  have 
given    their    best   as   has   J.   A.    Wesco. 

The  Educator  is  doing  a  noble  deed  by  pub- 
lishing this  June  number,  setting  forth  tin 
high  scholastic  attainment  and  artistic  skill  of 
i  mr    subject. 

My  best  wishes,  and  I  am  sure  the  best 
wishes  of  every  penman  in  the  land,  shall  and 
will  be  extended  to  this  whole-souled  gentle- 
man.   T.   A.    Wesco. 

J.  A.   BUELL. 
Minneapolis    Business   College. 
Minneapolis.    Minn 

PACIFIC    COAST    SUPERINTENDENT'S 
OPINION 

I  do  not  know  of  any  individual  who  has 
done  more  for  the  promotion  of  good  penman- 
ship in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  has  Mr. 
J     A.    Wesco. 

BRKXTOX,  VEDDER- 
County    Supt.   of   Schools, 
Oregon  City,  Ore. 

A   PIONEER 

Mr.  Wesco  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
penmanship  hue.  His  work  has  a  peculiar 
flexibility  to  it  that  is  rarely  seen  in  fine  pen- 
manship and  the  skill  to  my  mind  is  of  the 
verv    highest    class. 

H.    W.    STRICKLAND, 
Soule-Strickland   Studio. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 


WESCO    STANDS    HIGH    IN    OPINION    OF 
SUPERVISORS 

Although  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Wesco  per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  I  have  an  acquaintance 
with  him  through  the  penmanship  magazines, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  contained  speci- 
mens from  his  pen.  These  specimens,  I  am 
sure,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  inter- 
ested   in    handwriting. 

ARTHUR  J.  BECKER, 
Supervisor,   Public  Schools, 
Salt   Lake   City.    Utah. 

PORTLAND  TEACHER'S  APPRECIATION 
OF  WESCO 

We  particularly  appreciate  Mr.  Wesco  as  e> 
emplifying  the  ideals  expressed  in  true  char- 
acter. He  interprets  life  in  terms  of  worth  and 
expresses  himself  only  in  terms  of  perfection. 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  maintained  a 
keen  interest  in  various  activities,  cultural 
and  aesthetic,  and  strengthened  his  desire  to 
keep  fit. 

As  Supervisor  of  Writing  of  the  Portland 
Schools,  Mr.  Wesco  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. Through  his  efforts  the  standards 
have    been   raised. 

We  wish  to  ad  that  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Wesco  displayed  in  various  rooms  is  a  real 
inspiration.  His  occasional  visits,  too,  stimu- 
late the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  he 
is   held. 

We.  the  writing  teachers  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  wish  to  express  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Wesco  for  his  indefatigable 
efforts  during  these  years  of  service.  Further, 
we  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  rare  privilege 
in  being  associated  with  so  outstanding  a 
leader. 

ROSE  WENKLEMAN, 
A.  B.  WICKLUND, 
BURTON  O'MEALV. 
SOLONA    CLARY, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore. 

SPEED    AND   QUALITY 

When  at  his  zenith,  J.  A.  Wesco  was  indeed 
one  of  the  foremost  penmen;  in  quantity  and 
speed  he  had  very  few  competitors.  He  ex- 
celled   in    Duntonian    execution. 

JOHN  S.  GRIFFITH. 
Englewood  Business  College,  Chicago,  III. 


RENEWED    FAITH    IN    HUMANITY 

When  the  history  of  School  District  Number 
One  in  Multnomah  County,  Oregon,  is  written, 
the  name  of  John  A.  Wesco  will  appear  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  names  on  its  roll  of  teachers. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Wesco  has 
had  charge  of  the  penmanship  work  in  the 
Portland  schools  and  during  that  time  he  has 
endeared  himself  to  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals,  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Wesco's  work  is 
the  fact  that  despite  the  years  of  his  service 
his  hand  is  just  as  steady,  his  eye  is  just  as 
keen  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work  is  just  as 
abounding  as  in  the  earlv  years  of  his  career. 
He  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  efficacy 
of   right   living    and    wholesome    thinking. 

Mr.  Wesco  has  a  host  of  friends  both  in  the 
school  circles  of  the  city  and  the  state  ami 
among  those  with  whom  he  has  lived  as  friend 
and   neighbor   for   the   past   forty    years. 

While  the  years  have  been  piling  up  their 
record  and  the  snows  of  winter  have  streaked 
the  hair  with  gray,  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  has 
not  been  lessened  and  the  years  ahead  hold 
as  much  zest  for  further  conquest  in  his 
chosen    field   as   did   the   days   of   long   ago. 

Such     splendid     examples    of    consecration     to 
duty,    of    faithfulness    to    a     trust,    and    of    ex- 
emplary    living     as     is     realized     in     John     A. 
Wesco.    renew    one's    faith    in    humanity. 
EDGAR   H.    WITNEY, 
Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Portland,  Oregon 


INDIVIDUAL    AND    BEAUTIFUL 

Mi  Wesco  is  one  of  the  most  skillful  pen- 
men the  world  has  ever  known.  His  styL 
of  writing  is  somewhat  individualistic,  yet  it  is 
of  the  highest   order  and   very   graceful. 

H.   C.   RICE, 
Boston,   Mass. 

AS  FINE  A  MAN  AS  A  PENMAN 

In  1915  I  called  on  Mr.  Wesco  in  Portland, 
and  found  him  as  fine  a  man  as  his  penman- 
ship had  proven  him  to  be  a  fine  penman. 
He  has  done  a  wonderful  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  his  name  will  live  long  after  he  has 
gone.  Would  that  we  might  have  more  such 
hue   fellows    in    the    profession. 

F.  W.  TAMBI.YN. 
Tamblvn   School   of   Penmanship, 
Kansas    City.    Mo. 

HELD   IN   HIGH   ESTEEM 

John  A.  Wesco,  whom  the  writer  has  person- 
ally known  for  more  than  a  half  century  as 
fellow  student,  fellow  teacher,  and  friendly 
neighbor:  No  appreciation  I  could  express  would 
even  feebly  describe  my  esteem  tor  his  high 
level  mastery  and  remarkable  aptitude  in  his 
chosen    fields. 

COL.    N.    FALK. 
Technical    High    School. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

J.  A.  Wesco  was  a  man  foursquare  to  the 
world,  with  no  show  or  make-believe  in  him. 
This  is  high  praise,  but  he  merits  it.  As  a 
penman  he  was  capable  of  doing  very  fine 
writing.  He  developed  a  style  of  his  own,  full 
of    individuality. 

As  a  sidelight,  let  me  add  that  I  never  knew 
another  man  who  could  get  so  much  solid  sat- 
isfaction out  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  a  fine 
old  violin.  I  have  seen  his  face  glow  over 
the  wreck  of  an  old  violin,  a  Stradivarius,  if 
memory  serves  me  right,  and  he  could  rebuild 
it,    too. 

Mr.  Wesco  is  a  man  that  anyone  might  be 
proud   to  call   "My   Friend." 

W.  A.  HARSHBARGER, 
Washburn  College,  Toneka,  Kan. 
Prof,   of   Mathematics, 

ONE  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 

Mr.  Wesco  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life, 
and  his  work  and  his  name  will  be  inscribed 
among  the  immortals  of  our  profession.  May 
he  still  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  useful 
and    well-spent    life  I 

S.   E.  LESLIE, 
Examiner  of   Questioned    Documents, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SEVENTY-SEVEN  AND  STILL  GOING 

I    think    it   is   little   short   of   marvelous  that   a 
man    nearly    seventy-seven    years   old   can    retain 
his   skill  and   continue  to  do  the  work  he  does." 
H.    J.    WALTER, 
Examiner    of    Questioned    Documents. 

Chicago,  111. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wesco  has  the  same 
ideals  in  penmanship  as  those  which  actuated 
the  late  H.  W.  Flickinger  to  reach  the  high 
standard  he  did— THE  AIM  IN  PERFECTION 
IN  EVERYTHING  WRITTEN  OR  FLOUR- 
ISHED. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  John  A. 
Wesco  is  in  a  class  by  himself  in  his  own 
particular   style  of  penmanship  skill. 

The  fresh-from-the-pen  evidences  of  his  skill 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  are 
simply  marvelous  in  hand  control,  smoothness 
and  accuracy.  It  appears  that  he  has  stuck 
close  to  the  older  Spencerian  forms  in  the 
fluency    and    accuracy   of   his   work. 

STUDIO  CABINET  for 

PENMEN,  EN- 
GROSS ERS  and 
ARTISTS. 

Here  it  is  at  last. 
Place  for  every - 
thing.  Increases 
your  efficiency.  Adds 
joy  to  your  work. 
Cabinet  32"  high, 
16"  wide,  14"  deep 
overall.  Limited  pro- 


ducti 


Thr 


$15,  $20 
$25.  Cash  with  orde 
Money  back  guaran 
t  e  e.  Finished  i  i 
Natural,  Walnut  o 
Mahogany. 

H.  W.  STRICKLAND 

2221  Land  Title  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 


nd 
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LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

Men  or  women  who  are  seriously 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  future 
must  realize  the  necessity  of  specializ- 
ing in  some  particular  line  of  work. 
They  must  realize,  with  competition  as 
keen  as  it  will  be,  that  they  must  be 
better  than  the  average  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  a  big  way.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  specialist,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive special  training  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experiences  of  others 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  par- 
ticular line  of  work  they  are  interested 
in. 

Handwriting,  we  are  pleased  to  state, 
has  stood  the  test  and  business  in  this 
line  of  work  has  held  up  far  above  the 
expectations  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
Practically  all  of  the  engrossers  and 
penmen  have  had  work  to  do  during 
the  past  year,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  most  lines  of  work.  The 
future  for  handwriting  looks  even  bet- 
ter than  it  has  in  the  past.  Handwrit- 
ing offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals to  get  into  a  line  of  work  in 
which  they  can  have  a  pleasant,  profit- 
able business  and  be  independent.  If 
you  acquire  skill  with  the  pen.  you 
have  something  which  no  one  can  take 
away  from  you. 

Persons  interested  in  teaching  can 
well  afford  to  take  penmanship.  It 
will  help  them  to  increase  their  sal- 
aries and  will  help  them  in  many  ways 
in   their  school  work. 

To  those  interested  in  handwriting  or 
penwork  of  any  description,  we  un- 
hesitatingly state — prepare  now,  so  that 
when  the  readjustment  period  is  over, 
Mm  will  be  a  specialist,  ready  to  follow 
this   profitable  line  of  work. — Ed. 


EDWARD  C  MILLS 

Script  Specialist  for  Engraving  Purposes 
P.  O.  Drawer  982  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  finest  script  obtainable  for  model  illus- 
trations for  bookkeeping  texts,  business  forms; 
works  on  correspondence,  arithmetic,  and  for 
readers,    spellers,    etc.      By    appointment    only. 


Off  Hand  Flourishing 
LETTERHEADS  DeLUX 

New,  novel  and  original.     Each  and  everyone 
different.     All  equally  artistic. 

Two  dozen $5.00 

One  dozen 2.75 

Sample .25 

High    class    paper,    delicate    half    inch    ruling. 
Your  name  and  "Penman'1,  if  desired,  neatly 
lettered   on   bird  and   scroll  designs. 
Sorry,   but   too  busy   to   exchange   specimens. 

C.  H.  CLARK 
2663   N.   5th   St.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Catalog   and  Samples  on  Request 

Ask    about    our    Booklet    Diplomas- 
Original    specimens   of   Brush   and   Penwork 
for   sale — Engrossing 

HOWARD    &    BROWN 

ROCKLAND,    MAINE 


6   Penmanship    Books 

All    different,    32    pages    each.      Ret 
$2.70,   all   sent  for  $1.00.     Big  circula 

C.  W.  JONES 

224    Main    St.  Brockton, 


SCRAPBOOK  SPECIMENS 

A  collection  of  fine  ornate  penmanship  speci- 
mens consisting  of  copy  slips,  cards,  capitals, 
etc.,  sent  in  a  large  envelope  beautifully  ad- 
dressed for  $1.00.  This  package  is  worth  three 
times  this  amount  to  any  lover  or  student  of 
fine  writing. 

With  each  package,  until  further  notice,  I  will 
include   one  card,   written   many    years   ago   by 
the  world's  greatest  penman — L.   Madarasz. 
A   course   of    12   lessons    in    ornate   penmanship 
by  mail,  sent  for  $5.00. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  INK 
for  illuminating  all  kinds  of  pen  work,  40c  per 
bottle.      Nonesuch     Brown     Ink    50c    per    large 


A.  W.  DAKIN 


604  W.  Colvin  St. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


An   Educational  Journal  of 
Real  Merit 

Regular  Departments 

PENMANSHIP  ARITHMETIC  CIVICS 
GEOGRAPHY       NATURE-STUDY 

PEDAGOGY  PRIMARY  CONSTRUCTION 
HISTORY  MANY  OTHERS 

Price  $1.50  per  year  Sample  on  request 

PARKER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Taylorville,    III. 
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r^  ®iT  curing  Kites,  most  which 
arc  ditpltat!  arc  more  picasnuj  Jkaio 
{jjosc  nt!)tc!j  are  circular:  ITfjc  reason  ^ecms 
to  k1  iijai  m  ii;c  dnjr^<? ,  iijere  ts  a  constant  bma~ 
Hon  Jront  t!;c  line  oi'  cunnthtre .  junng  at  the  same  time 
continual  unttormth)  ati6  continual  cSjamje, 


|  The  attractive   bird   flourish   at   the   top  of  the   page 
involving    simplicity,    grace    and    art. 
In  the  lower  specimen,  Mr.   B 
in   a    quick   attractive   manner. 

You  will  do  well   to  plan   to  letter  a  neat   small   style,   for   there  i 
after    week,    month    after    month    and    year1    after    year    and    you    cannot  fail 


d  from   E.   L.    Brown   recently.     It  is  a   typical  Brown   flourish. 

shows  a  practical  application  of  flourishing.     It  shows  a  simple  way  of  ornamenting  headings 

large  demand  for   lettertng.     Keep  up  your  practice  week 
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etully   prepared    by    Mr.    Wesco.     The   bottom 
:o's   rapid   business   writing   of    1912. 


[rttsliciffngnraaing 

p  JRcaolutfons,  CDsinorialat 

^  <5rstimiinial8.  }z?t£h?;:zz, 

fjjfllutrunaimcj    a  -Specialty  -4t 
iulomaO  jS,itno<TrapfWo  ant.  ^iffeb 
EHM^GHEE 

Vi5  East  State  Street  grcnton.'TLiU)  J^recq 


LEARN  AT  HOI 


Write  for  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman,"  and  beautiful  specimens.  FREE. 
Your  name  on  card  if  you  enclose  stamp.  F.  W. 
Tamblyn,   406   Ridge    Bldg.,   Kansas   City,    Mo. 


COMMERCIAL   TRAVELER 
KILLED   IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Bert  Tharp,  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  Prentice  Hall.  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  publishers  of  school  books,  was 
fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent near  Portland,  Indiana,  on  May  5. 

The  deceased  was  enroute  to  Lima, 
Ohio,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  is 
believed  he  went  to  sleep  or  lost  con- 
trol of  his  machine  when  it  left  the 
road. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter  we  extend 
sincere   sympathy. 


Gillott  s  Pens 


The     Most     Perfect     of     Pens 

^-*  j  ■  fi.']5§l»eiLurrrs!| 

^   -^  _}     ■   -":_^  PP1NC|PAL1T\'  J 

•    "M-  •■'■li-v^    No.  604  E.   F. 
"     o<'*o0s4eEpFh  £\)    Double   Elastic 


No.  1 

Principals 

Pen 


No.    601     E.    F     Magnum    Quill    Pen 

Gillott's    Pens    stand    in    the    front    rank    as 
regards    Temper,    Elasticity    and    Durability 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS 

SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS 
Alfred  Field  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Sole  Agents 
•  3    Chambers   St.  New  York   City 
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STUDENT  AND  FELLOW  TEACHER 


sh  to  expre: 
Supervisor  of  Pen 
Under  his  instruct 
teacher  of  the  art, 
taught   in 


ay  keen  appreciation  of  our 
anship — Mr.  J.  A.  Wesco. 
n  I  became  an  enthusiastic 


the    Portland   schools   before 
nd  since  Mr.  Wesco's  incumbency  and  I   know 
of   the   improvement   that   has  been   made. 

Few  cities  have  had  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  penman  of  such  rare  skill  and  such  master- 
ship  in    supervision. 

OLGA   M.    TOHNSON, 
R.   P.  "Boise  School. 
Portland,   Oregon. 


Written    May    2. 
available    supply, 
Minneapolis,    for 
Hampshire,   sam 
school   manager. 

The  dem 
but.   amo 

all-round 
as   Maine 

and  so  on 

DEMAND    FOR 

and   for   commercial 
ng    our    recent    calls 
man,   $2100;    Maine, 
;    New   York,   sever 
May   we   help  you 

TEACHERS 

and    shorthand    teachers   is   far 

Boston   asks    for    accounting 

woman    for    Secretarial    dept., 

1    high    school    teachers;    Mary] 

behind   the 
man,    $2500; 
$1500;    New 
and,    private 

E.    E. 

The   National 

(A 
GAYLORD,    Mgr. 

Commercial    Teachers    Agency 

Specialty    by    a    Specialist) 

Prospect    Hill,    Bel 

-erly, 

Mass. 

and    treating 
greatly    to   hi: 


a   series  of  letterheads  from   the   F.   W.   Martin  Company,   Boston,  M; 

skillful    manner,    a    penman    can    produce    very    attractive     letterheads 

rly    income.      The    above    letterhead    is  one  worth   your  carefuly   study 


it. -in. 


Wm 


Buy  Good  Used 


BOOKS 


FREE    TO 

TEACHERS 


Guaranteed  saving  of 
25%  or  more;  new 
books  10%  saving.  Sent 
prepaid  when  cash  ac- 
companies order.  Any 
text  book  needed  in- 
cluded in  our  large 
stock.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured or  money  re- 
funded. 
Stock  of  Over  a  Million  Volumes 

write  trtsfisa 

College  Book  Co. 

'££%?  Depl.  Z  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Established 

for 

30    years 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS 

AGENCY 
25  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago 

535   Fifth  Ave. 

New    York 

415  Hyde  Building 

Spokane 


46th  YEAR  —  To  Teach- 
ers of  Commerce,  Book- 
keeping,  Accounting, 
S  h  orthand,  Typewriting, 
etc.  In  the  last  decade 
we  have  secured  Promo- 
tion for  hundreds  in  High 
Schools,  Teachers*  Col- 
leges, in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  clients  pay 
good  salaries.  Write  to- 
day. 


HAS     ENDEAVORED     TO     MAKE      rU 
WRITING  PRACTICAL 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  appreci 
of  that  grand  old  penman  and  educator, 
J.   A.    Wesco. 

Possessed  of  ability  which  few  penmen 
equaled,  and  very  few  have  ever  surpasse 
has  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  task  of  m; 
goj "I  handwriting  a  practical  skill  for  < 
pupil    who   has    been    fortunate   enough    to 


ONE  OF  THE  REALLY  GREAT  PENMEN 

I    am    glad    that   I   can   assist   in   establishing 
once    and   for   all   in   the   minds   of   the   members 
d  profession   that  John   A. 


dearly  belc 
Wesco  is,  and  h 
years,  one  of  th 
of    the    world. 


th( 


ider    his 


iflu 


.May     he    long 


ontinue  to  inspire  all 
nthusiastic  personality 
with  the  pen. 

•  T?       T 


DUFFY, 
anship  Dept. 
Duluth,  Mini 


LET   US   HONOR   THE   OLD    PIONEERS 

For  artistic   handling  of  the   pen  I   don't  be- 
ieve    I    ever    saw    Wesco's    equal.      All    honor 
o   the    men   of    Mr.    Wesco's    time    who   reached 
.    degree   of   perfection   never    before    attained. 
F.  O.   GARDINKK'. 

Fresno.   Calif. 


Teache 


place  you  in  the  better  position.     Our  Field — Entire  West 


ROCKY  MT.  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


410  U.  S.  NATL.  BANK  BLDG. 


Largest    Teachers    Agency  in   the   West.     We  Enroll  Only  ISormal  and  College  Oraduales. 
Photo   copies   made    from    original,   25    for   $1.50.      Copyrighted    Booklet,    "How    to    Apply    and 
Secure    Promotion,    with    Laws    of    Certification  of  Western  States,  etc.,  etc.,"  free  to  members, 
50c    to   non-members.     Every   teacher   needs   it.      Write    today    for    enrollment    card    and    in- 


Thirty  Years  of  Distinctive  Service  to  Teacher  and  Employer 

Our  specialty  is  placing  commercial  teachers.  Our  candidates  have 
been  sent  to  every  state  and  several  foreign  countries.  Let  us  help  you. 
CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


/,/?a//. 


f/??ze?i& 


tjyS&wtJtOj/'M* 


A  NEW  BOOK 

Discussing 

Disputed 

Handwriting 


of  interest  to  every  teacher  and  student  of  handwriting.  Circulars 
with  Chapter  Subjects,  also  Reprint  of  Reviews  sent  upon  request. 
The  book  is  recommended  and  sold  by 

The   ZANER-BLOSER   Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.      612  N.  Park  St. 
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E.  F.  BURMAHLN  APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  VA.  STATE 
PRODUCTION    COMMITTEE 
IN  COMMERCIAL  EDUCA- 
TION 


The  chairman's  responsibilities  will 
be  to  organize  and  direct  the  State 
Production  Committee  in  performing 
the  following  duties  : 

1.  Outline  in  detail  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  State  Producation 
Committee  in  Commercial  Education 
and  by  division  production  committees 
in  Commercial  Education. 

2.  Outline  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
preparation  of  the  State  course  of 
study  in  Commercial  Education  and  di- 
vide responsibility  of  the  work. 

3.  Prepare  State  course  of  study  in 
Commercial   Education. 

4.  Inform  the  Director  of  Instruc- 
tion concerning  special  studies  that 
should  be  made,  needed  materials,  and 
special  help. 

Mr.  Burmahln  is  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Business  Education.  E.  C. 
Glass  Senior  High  School,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

In  assuming  these  extra  duties.  Mr. 
Burmahln  has  taken  upon  himself  some 
very  big  responsibilities,  and  has  an 
opportunity  for  performing  a  very  sig- 
nificant service  to  his  state  and  com- 
mercia   edlucation. 

"GEMS",  44   Pages,  36   Penmen— 10c 

88  Birds,  33  Sigs.  Alphabet,  Drawing,  En- 
grossing, Letters,  Portraiture.  Also  FRESH 
PEN  Specimens  from  many  Penmen,  FOR 
SALE. 

D.  L.  STODDARD 
R.  4,   Box  141  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Young  man,  27.  Five  years'  experience  in 
teaching  all  commercial  subjects.  Zanerian 
Professional  Penmanship  Certificate;  Gregg 
Superior  Merit.  Gold  Seal,  Shorthand  Certifi- 
cate. Accounting  experience,  one  year;  Junior 
Accountant  with  national  auditing  firm,  five 
months.    Also  Stenographic  experience. 

Address,    Box  634 
Care  The  Educator  Columbus.   Ohio 


LESSONS  IN  PENMANSHIP  BY  MAIL 

The  Charting  Method  —  LOW  TUITION 
RATES.  Try  "STRAHM"  oblique  pen- 
holders, made  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
best.  ALL  CIRCULARS  FREE.  Address 
F.  L.  Tower,  Penman,  601  Pleasant  Street, 
Hammonton,    New    Jersey,    U.    S.    A. 


THE    FIRST    WARM    SUNNY    DAY 
IN  APRIL 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  April,  our  first  warm  day  of  the 
spring  season.  Having  just  finished 
pruning  my  small  fruit  trees  and  stir- 
ring up  the  soil  around  them  to  give 
new  life  to  the  roots,  I  am  basking  in 
the  warm  sun  at  the  Southeast  corner 
of  my  barn,  viewing  the  beautiful  land- 
scape of  valley  and  majestic  hills  in  the 
distance.  At  this  moment  I  hear  the 
spring  call  of  the  pheasant  in  a  nearby 
clump  of  woods.  As  I  sit  here  relaxing 
for  a  few  moments  my  thoughts  go  out 
in  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture in  this  quiet,  homey  country  of 
Swanzey,  Xew  Hampshire.  Once  more 
Nature,  by  the  hand  of  God,  is  resur- 
i  ccting  herself  to  new  life  and  beauty 
for  we  humans  to  enjoy.  May  we  all 
put  ourselves  in  tune  with  the  Infinite 
so  as  to  see  and  appreciate  the  natural 
beauties  of  another  springtime.  We 
should  have  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
toward  the  Great  Power  who  makes 
it  possible  for  us  all  to  enjoy  his  great 
handiwork. 

C.  E.  DONER. 


C.  W.  RANSOM 


On  April  7,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ransom.  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  died.  Mr.  Ransom  was 
a  very  conspicuous  figure  for  about 
forty  years  in  -the  penmanship  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  very  skillful  writer 
and  prolific  advertiser  and  promoter. 
He,  at  one  time,  conducted  a  very  suc- 
cessful correspondence  school  of  pen- 
manship, advertising  in  the  penman- 
ship papers  and  in  many  leading  gen- 
eral magazines.  Thousands  of  people 
enrolled  in  his  course  and  received  real 
inspiration   in   handwriting. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Ransom  became  interested  in  business 
college  work  in  which  he  was  not  as 
successful  as  he  was  with  his  penman- 
ship school.  He  was  a  penman  rather 
than  a  commercial  school  man..  The 
last  few  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  disputed  handwriting  and  real  estate. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  an  expert  on  the 
witness  stand.  For  the  last  six  or  eight 
months  he  was  in  poor  health.  Many 
of  his  former  students  and  friends  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  passing. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  mention 
THE  EDUCATOR. 


PENMANSHIP  EXHIBIT  IN 
MANSFIELD 

Handwriting  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
May  Musicals  in  the  Mansfield  Public 
Schools,   Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Miss  Mildred  Zerkle,  Supervisor  of 
Handwriting  and  her  teachers  are  plan- 
ning to  have  some  interesting  exhibits 
to  display  at  that  time.  The  display 
will  especially  feature  the  Washington 
Bicentennial. 

Mansfield  is  getting  excellent  results 
in  handwriting.  Why  should  they  not 
since  every  teacher  in  the  school  has 
become  so  thoroughly  aroused  over  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  that  each  one 
has  worked  for  and  won  a  teachers' 
handwriting  certificate?  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

First  term  of  five  weeks,  six  days  per  week, 
begins  June  6.  Second  term  of  five  weeks, 
six    days    per    week,    begins    July    11. 

This  institution,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  lo  offer  commercial  teacher  training.  It 
has  trained  and  placed  probably  more  com- 
mercial teachers  than  any  institution  in  the 
United  States.  All  work  offered  of  college 
grade.  Accredited  by  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges,  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  Association  of  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Uni- 

Twelve  semester  hours  may  be  made  during 
entire  session  or  six  hours  may  be  made  each 
term.  Students  may  finally  earn  degree  by 
taking  summer  work  only 
Indication 


shall    have    largest    attendance 

ing    summer    in    our    history.      Credits, 

Ad- 


the    .-^       .&    ~u......~.     —    —    

st,   inspiration  and   pi 

"'BOWLING  GREEN  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE 
BOWLING  GREEN  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY,  INC. 

BOWLING   GREEN,   KY. 
Near    entrance    to    Mammoth    Cave     National 
Park.      Many    attractive    trips    out    o(    Bowling 


riting    to    advertisers, 
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The  American  Penman 

A merica's    Hand-writing    Magazine 
Devoted    to    Penmanship    and 
Commercial     Education 
Contains     Lessons    in 

BUSINESS    WRITING 
ACCOUNTING 
ORNAMENTAL   WRITING 
LETTERING 
ENGROSSING 

ARTICLES      ON      THE      TEACHING 
AND      SUPERVISION      OF      PEN- 
MANSHIP. 
Yearly     subscription     price     $1.25.       Special 
club  rates  to  schools  and  teachers.     Sample 
copies  sent  on  request. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENMAN 
55  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


HAS   INSPIRED    MANY 

Mr,  We sco  has  been  an  inspiration  for  his 
thousands  of  students  and  for  many,  through 
has  skill,  who  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  personally.  It  is  my  hope  that 
his  influence  may  live  through  his  skill,  so 
that  coming  generations  may  do  him  honor. 
H.  O.  KEESUNG, 
Pasadena    Business    College, 

Pasadena.   Calif. 


I   TEACH   PENMANSHIP 
BY  MAIL 

Small  cost,  easy  lessons, 
during  your  spare  time.  Write 
for  my  book,  "How  To  Be- 
come An  Expert  Penman," 
FREE!  It  contains  specimens 
and  tells  how  others  became 
expert  writers  by  the  Tevis 
Method.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written 
on  a  card  if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  today! 


T.  M.  TEVIS 


Box  25-C,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Our  reader!  are  interested  in  books  of  merit, 
but  especially  in  books  of  interest  and  value 
to  commercial  teachers,  including  books  of 
special  educational  value  and  books  on  business 
subjects.  All  such  books  will  be  briefly  re- 
viewed in  these  columns,  the  object  being  to 
enable   our   readers   to  determine    their   value. 


Everyday  English — By  Geo.  W.  Guy, 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

is  designed  especially  for  students  who  have 
had  to  drop  out  of  school  in  the  grades.  It 
corrects  the  errors  that  recent  school  surveys 
find  most  frequent.  Statistics  show  that  90% 
of  the  English  errors  occur  in  less  than  100 
words.  Instead  of  the  many  rules  that  stu- 
dents are  required  to  learn,  Everyday  English 
has  reduced  these  to  about  one  dozen.  There 
are  tests  and  exercises  in  connection  with  each 
lesson  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  (Lesson 
XXX)   an  examination  covering   the  entire  fea- 


Social-Business  Education  in  Second- 
ary Schools — By  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  and  M. 
Henriette  Tonne,  A.  M.,  New  York 
City  Public  Schools.  Published  by  the 
New  York  University  Press  Book 
Store,  Washington  Square,  East,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     Cloth  cover,  288  pages. 

This  book  is  in  part  based  upon  a  study  c 
trends  in  the  teaching  of  social-business  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States.  These  subjects,  for 
the  most  part  economic  in  nature,  tend  to 
have  economics  as  their  key  subject.  The  in- 
creasing attention  given  to  the  teaching  of  eco- 
nomics, economic  geography,  business  law, 
merchandising  subjects,  business  organization, 
and  above  all  to  junior  business  training  would 
seem  to  make  a  study  of  this  type  desirable. 

The   Table   of    Contents   is   as   follows: 
I.     What    Is    Business    Education? 
II.     Confusion     of     Objectives     in     Business 
Education. 

III.  The  Need  for  More  General  Business 
Education. 

IV.  The  Trend  in  Business  Education  To- 
ward More  Emphasis  Upon  Social  Re- 
lationships. 

V.     The    Trend    in    the    Social    Studies    To- 
ward   More   Emphasis    Upon    Economic 
Relationships. 
VI.     Enrollment  in  the  Social- Business  Sub- 
jects. 
VII.    Aims    and    Subject    Matter    of    Junior 
Business  Training. 
VIII.    Aims  and  Subject  Matter  of  Economic 
Geography. 
IX.     Aims    and    Subject    Matter   of    Business 

Law. 
X.    Aims  and  Subject  Matter  of   Merchan- 
dising Subjects. 
XI.     Anns    and  "Subject    Matter    of    Business 
English. 
XII.    Aims   and   Subject   Matter   of   Business 
Organization. 

XIII.  Aims  and  Subject  Matter  of  Economics. 

XIV.  Methods   of   Teaching   the    Social- Busi- 
ness  Subjects. 

XV.    Testing  Procedures  in  the  Social-Busi- 
ness  Subjects. 
XVI.     Administration   and   Supervision   of    the 

Social- Business  Subjects. 
XVII.    Training    the    Teachers    of    the    Social- 
Business   Subjects. 
XVIII.    Curriculum  Making  in  the  Social-Busi- 
ness  Subjects. 
XIX.    A    Program    of    Studies    in    the    Social - 
Business   Subjects. 
XX.    Conclusion. 


Business  Dictation — By  Charles  A. 
Thomas,  A.  B.,  B.  B.  A.,  Santa  Rosa 
High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  For- 
merly, Principal,  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment, Heald  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York.     Cloth  cover.  353  pages. 

To  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  business  schools  of  America,  training 
for  leadership  in  the  business  world,  this  text 
is    respectfully    dedicated. 

Rhythmic  writing  in  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting    has    long    been    recognized    as    the 


basic  principle  for  both  accuracy  and  speed, 
but  until  the  advent  of  this  book  little  had 
been  done  along  this  line  in  the  shorthand  field. 

To  facilitate  rhythm  in  the  writing  of  short- 
hand, and  to  provide  a  perfectly  controlled 
shorthand  writing  load  for  any  material,  this 
text  introduces  the  stroke-word.  A  stroke- 
word  equals  two  shorthand  strokes.  By  dic- 
tating stroke-words  instead  of  regular  words, 
the  number  of  shorthand  strokes  per  minute, 
or  per  second,  remains  constant  at  a  given 
speed,  no  matter  what  the  syllabic  intensity 
of  the  material  may  be.  This  rhythmic  writing 
of   shorthand  notes  is   encouraged. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
shorthand  can  be  obtained  in  no  better  way 
than  through  a  careful  study  of  the  text- 
books provided  for  that  purpose.  A  student 
who  has  had  such  a  foundation  and  who  has 
had,  as  well,  the  constant  training  in  vocabu- 
lary and  phrase  building  offered  by  this  text, 
is  exceptionally   well   trained. 

The  book  is  divide  into  four  divisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  length  of  the  letters.  In  each 
division  the  material  is  graded  as  to  word 
construction,  the  letters  containing  the  short- 
est words  having  been  placed  first.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  plan  is  to  grade  carefully  the 
work  given  and  to  keep  the  vocabulary  load  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  stu- 
dent's   ability. 

The  common  phrases  are  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  repeatedly  through  the 
phrase-joining  sign,  while  the  new  words  in 
each  letter  are  placed  in  boldface  type.  Thus 
the  problems  to  be  solved  in  attaining  skill 
in  the  writing  of  each  new  letter  are  pre- 
sented   forcibly. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  body  of  the  let- 
ter indicate  stroke-words.  Hundreds  of  letters 
were  analyzed,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
average  word  corresponds  to  approximately  two 
shorthand     strokes.  It     is     true     that     some 

material  will  necessitate  more  stroke-words 
than  actual  words  while  in  other  material  the 
opposite  will  be  true.  As  a  rule,  however,  two 
shorthand  strokes  equal  an  average  word; 
hence    the    use    of    the    term    stroke-word. 

By  measuring  the  dictated  material  through 
the  medium  of  the  stroke-word,  long  words 
are  broken  into  smaller  units,  while  in  many 
cases  two  or  more  short  words  count  as  one. 
The  writing  intensity  of  the  material  remains 
the  same  no  matter  what  the  syllabic  intensity 
may  be;  and  a  certain  speed,  one  hundred 
words  a  minute,  for  example,  will  represent 
the  attainment  of  a  definite  degree  of  short- 
hand skill,  whether  the  words  are  long  or 
short,  and  even  if  they  permit  the  use  of  a 
large   percentage   of   brief   forms. 

The  number  of  regular  words  is  marked  off 
by  the  placing  of  asterisks  at  intervals  of 
every  twenty  words.  This  makes  possible  the 
measuring  of  shorthand  skill  in  the  customary 
way  when  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 

This  book  is  recommended  for  the  use  of  the 
student  who  has  mastered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  theory  work  and  is  ready  for  dictation. 
The  letters  should  be  given  as  daily  assign- 
ments and  dictated  as  familiar  material.  About 
an  equal  amount  of  unfamiliar  material  should 
In-     rlictated     along    with     this     work. 


A  Study  of  the  Teaching  of  Hand- 
writing in  30  Rural  Schools  of  Harper 
County.  Kansas,  is  the  title  of  a  thesis 
by  Earle  Anderson,  A.  B.  Friends  Uni- 
versity, 1925,  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment "of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  as  part  of  the  work  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education. 
The  study  deals  with  the  handwriting 
problems  in  the  Rural  Schools  of  Har- 
per County.  The  various  tests  show 
that  handwriting  has  not  been  receiv- 
ing the  attention  it  should  receive  and 
the  results  secured  are  not  satisfactory 
in  the  schools  of  Harper  County,  Kan- 
sas. It  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Anderson  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  handwriting  results  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  teachers,  who 
sent  in  samples  and  filled  in  the  inquiry 
blanks,  were  those  who  were  most  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  handwriting. 
Those  who  did  not  regard  the  subject 
as  of  major  importance  would  natural- 
ly give  little  consideration  to  a  study 
of  this  type.  However,  the  author  feels 
that  the  information  gained  by  this 
survey  gives  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  teaching  of  handwriting  and  the 
results  which  are  being  obtained  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Harper  County. 
1.  Teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  Harper 
Countv  have  made  little  special  preparation 
for    the    teaching    of    handwriting. 

2  With  respect  to  uniformity  in  the  presen- 
tation of  handwriting,  the  following  facts 
were  found: 

(a)  That  a  larger  percentage  of  the  schools 
adhere  to  a  regular  time  and  length  for 
the   writing   period. 

(b)  That  there  is  a  large  divergence  in  the 
methods  used  by  the  teacher. 

(c)  That  there   is  no  outside   supervision. 

(d)  That  there  is  little  .  uniforfity  in  the 
requirement  of  materials  used. 

(e)  That  the  three  points  emphasized  by 
teachers  in  grading  are  torm.  quality, 
and  speed  but  that  the  percentages 
given  each  point   do  not   agree. 

3  The  largest  percentage  of  all  grades  did  not 
'     gain   in    quality    of   handwriting   but    gained 

in   speed. 
4.    The    scores   of   all   pupils    in   all    grades   tall 
below   the  various  proposed  norms  in   aDUlty 
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HOW  THE  OPINION  OF  BUSINESS 
MEN   HELPED  OUR 

HANDWRITING 
Mabel  Lafferty,  Pitman,  N.  J. 
Last  month  three  business  men  of 
our  town  were  asked  if  they  would 
judge  our  sixth  grade  papers  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  pupils  whose 
handwriting  would  meet  the  approval 
of  the  business  world.  After  they  had 
been  graded  by  each  separately  we 
found  7h' i  of  our  sixth  grade  pupils 
had  readied  the  required  standard. 
With  each  report  from  these  men  was 
received  both  favorable  and  adverse 
criticism. 

The  adverse  criticism  gave  us  imme- 
diate  concern   since   it   was   almost   en- 
tirely  aimed  at   the  irregularity  in  our 
of    letter    writing. 
In    my    next    visit    to    these    rooms    I 
discussed    the    value    of   letter   writing 
with   both   the   teacher  and   the   pupils 
and  gave   out   the   following   letter: 
29  Woodburj    KM  . 
Pitman,  N.   I.. 
December  1.  1931. 
Dear  Bill. 

Can't  you  visit  us  at  Lake  Hopat- 
cong  during  the  week  after  Christ- 
mas ?  I  hope  the  skating  will  lie 
fine.  Do  you  remember  how 
smooth  the  ice  was  last  year?  The 
riding  academy  is  still  open  and 
your  favorite  horse  need,  exercise. 
Have  I  offered  enough  induce- 
ments? Do  write  and  tell  me  that 
you   will   come. 

Your  friend.  Jim. 

This  was  discussed  as  to  the  content 
and  the  mechanics.  The  next  day  it 
was  written  with  two  objectives  in 
mind,  first — the  finished  letter  was  to 
look  like  a  picture  in  a  frame,  second — 
each  part  was  to  be  correctly  placed 
and   punctuated. 

The  papers  were  next  very  carefully 
examined  for  difficult  combinations  and 
individual  difficulties.  After  some  time 
of  intensive  practice  the  letter  was 
re-written,  then  graded  by  a  committee 
of  three  pupils. 

Next  an  original  letter  was  written 
inviting  a  guest  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. This  was  directed  and  properly 
delivered  to  the  person  for  win  mi  ii 
was  intended,  bringing  in  the  stud}  of 
the  postman  and  our  mail  system. 

These  letters  were  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  formal  writing 
lesson.  After  reading  the  letters  they 
were  discussed  and  actually  studied  for 
content,  form  and  handwriting.  These 
in  turn  demanded  a  reply  which  was 
next  written. 

Neither  the  teachers  nor  I  had 
planned  to  carry  the  project  any 
farther  but  the  children  were  no1  fin 
ished  with  the  plan  so  letters  were 
then  written  making  either  final  ar- 
rangements for  the  visit,  or  expressing 
regret  over  the  child's  inability  to  visit 
him. 

This  project  took  the  entire  month 
but  we  feel  that  it  lias  been  worth 
while  not  onlj  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  practice  we  got  in  continuous 
writing,  but  from  the  enjoyment  it  af- 
forded the  pupils  in  handling  a  real 
situation. 


FEDERAL  BOARD   FOR   VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION— GUIDE 

Commercial  subjects  taught  in  rural 
high  schools  should  be  those  best 
adapted  to  the  experiences  and  the 
ec  nomic  needs  of  farm  youth.  This  is 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education.  The  youth 
on  farms  should  study  those  commer- 
cial subjects  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  them  either  in  man- 
againg  farms,  homes,  or  country 
stores,  or  as  employees  in  offices  and 
stores.  By  way  of  explanation  the  re- 
port states  further  that  the  bookkeep- 
ing taught  in  these  schools  should  be 
farm  bookkeeping;  the  commercial 
arithmetic,  farm  arithmetic ;  the  com- 
mercial geography,  the  geography  of 
agricultural  production ;  and  the  com- 
mercial law,  civil  law  for  the  farm 
business  manager. 

Unfortunately  for  the  farm  youth 
enrolled  in  commercial  courses  in  the 
rural  high  schools,  the  Federal  Board 
report  declares,  the  textbooks  and 
traditions  of  commercial  subjects  have 
not  been  developed  in  terms  of  rural 
business  activities,  but  rather  almost 
entirely  in  terms  of  large  city  busi- 
ness practices  and  life.  Just  how 
many  farm  boys  and  girls  will  live  on 
farms  or  in  rural  communities  within 
the  first  five  years  after  leaving  school, 
is,  it  is  explained,  unknown  for  any 
group  of  youth.  Obviously,  however, 
the  subjects  taught  these  youth  should 
be  in  terms  within  their  own  experi- 
ence   and    applicable    to    the    economic 


in  which  they  participate  and  see 
about  them.  Business  subjects  taught 
in  terms  found  only  in  large  metro- 
politan areas,  it  is  felt  by  the  Board, 
re  not  effective  for  those  youth  who 
<no\v  nothing  about  the  kind  of  busi- 
ness activities  carried  on  in  large  cities 
and  who  are  more  likely  to  engage  in 
business  activities,  either  as  employees 
or  as  small  unit  managers,  most  closely 
related  to  farming. 

A  study  made  by  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  of  commer- 
cial education  in  rural  high  schools  in 
South  Dakota,  shows  that  effective 
courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  youth 
in  rural  schools,  either  in  preparation 
for  life  in  rural  communities  or  in 
preparation  for  migration  to  the  cities, 
have  not  been  developed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  enrollment  in  com- 
mercial subjects,  especially  in  the 
rural  states,  such  as  Nebraska.  Kan- 
sas, South  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Iowa,  and  Ala- 
bama, is  increasing  with  extremely 
great  rapidity,  it  is  evident,  the  Board 
believes,  that  there  are  serious  social 
and  economic  wastes  resulting  from 
teaching  farm  youth  business  and  oc- 
cupational practices  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  thoroughly  comprehend  or  to 
use.  Furthermore,  as  long  as  these 
inappropriate  commercial  subjects  are 
being  taught  they  help  to  prevent  the 
development  of  more  suitable  courses 
in  farm  record  keeping,  financing,  and 
management,  and  small  town  business 
practices.  A  study  should  be  made,  the 
Board  feels,  to  determine  the  needs  of 
farm  youth  for  instruction  in  modern 
business  practices,  in  order  to  find  out 
how  their  interest  in  commercial  sub- 
jects can  be  best  utilized  in  improv- 
ing the  economic  life  of  our  farm 
population. 
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A  beautiful  page  of  Mr.  Wesco's  work. 


Marguerite    Llewellyn 


July  5 

to 

August  14 


Zanerian  Coll 
the  usual  att; 
College   traini 


.-h.il 


for 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTOR 

lerite  Llewellyn  graduated  from  the 
■ge  a  few  years  ago  with  more  than 
inments.  In  addition  to  Normal  and 
lg.  she  was  an  experienced  and  un- 
sful    teacher   of   boys   and   girls. 

ic    attainments    coupled    with    fine 
pleasing    personality    and    enthus- 


to 


Mil 

the   capacity 


to   represent    the 
of    a    traveling    supervisor. 

In  this  capacity  Miss  Llewellyn  has  addressed 
hundreds  of  City,  County  Institutes  and  Teachers' 
Meetings,  and  has  been  invited  to  return  time 
and  again   to  address  the  same  Institutes. 

Miss  Llewellyn  has  consented  to  lecture  on  the 
various  phases  of  teaching  handwriting  to  our 
summer  school  group.  Those  who  are  privileged 
to  receive  instruction  from  Miss  Llewellyn  this 
year  will  find  her  to  be  a  skillful  teacher,  an  en- 
thusiastic speaker,  a  tireless  worker,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend. 


Brighter  times  are  ahead.  Times,  however,  when  com- 
petition will  be  keener,  and  more  efficient  training  will  he 
required  in  the  fundamentals.  Reading,  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic are  fundamental  subjects.  Are  you  prepared  to  teach 
Handwriting? 

The  Zanerian  College  is  the  great  penmanship  training 
school  of  America.  It  is  backed  by  44  years  of  specialization 
and  experience  in  training  thousands  in  all  lines  of  penman- 
ship, engrossing  and  methods  of  teaching.  Its  books  are 
used  in  a  large  number  of  states,  counties,  cities  and  villages. 
Its  students  occupy  the  highest  paid  and  most  responsible 
penmanship  positions.  Its  instructors  are  teachers  and  pen- 
men of  the  highest  type.  Its  employment  department  is 
ever  active,  working  to  place  pupils  in  positions  or  to  assist 
those  already  placed  to  secure  advancement. 

You  can  better  yourself  by  coming  to  the  Zanerian. 


Course  of  Study 


Practice  of  Teaching   Penmanship,   1   hr.  cr. 

Business  Penmanship,  Analysis  and  Theory,  1}A 

hr.  cr. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Penmanship,  1*4  nr-  cr. 

Blackboard  Writing,  Y\  hr.  cr. 

Supervision,    and    Psychology    of    Handwriting 
Methods,  l1-'  hr.  cr. 


Additional  Subjects:  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
Broad  Pen  Lettering,  Standard  Commercial 
Lettering,  Engrosser's  Script,  Flourishing, 
Brush  Work,  Engrossing,  Designing  and  Il- 
luminating. You  may  take  work  in  any  of 
the  above  subjects  either  in  connection  with, 
or  separate  from  the  work  in  Methods  for 
Teachers. 


